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NOTICE. 


The  Fourteenth  Yoltttne  of  the  Transaotlons  of  the  K^-YoA 
fttate  Agricultural  Society  is  presented  to  the  fkrmers  of  IHew- 
York,  and  it  is  believed  it  will  be  found  at  least  equal  to  any 
which  have  preceded  it.  Many  of  the  papers  are  of  pennaneift 
valoe,  and  will  aid  the  fiiitner  in  his  effects  for  improv^inent.  In 
tts  preparation  a  vast  amount  of  lab(^  has  been  expend^,  and  il 
Is  hoped  the  work  will  be  found  of  such  a  character  as  will  meek 
the  approbation  of  those  for  whom  it  Is  specially  designed.  Th^ 
year  18M  has  been  one  of  unusual  severity  to  the  farming  intei^ 
est  of  our  State— the  Severe  drouth  unparalleled  it  is  believed  in 
our  history,  and  the  ravages  of  the  wheat  midge,  caused  a  loss  to 
the  farmers  which  has  been  most  severely  felt,  but  which  they 
have  been  enabled  to  bear,  evidencing  the  improved  condition  in 
which  they  have  been  placed  by  their  previous  labors. 

In  this  volume  will  be  found  the  commencement  of  a  work  by 
Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  Entomologist  of  the  Society,  on  the  insects  inju- 
rious to  vegetation,  designed  especially  for  the  farmers  and  horti- 
culturists of  the  State — and  we  shall  be  greatly  disappointed,  if 
it  shall  not  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  which 
has  been  published  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Fitch  is  continuing  his 
labors,  and  we  trust  will  be  permitted  to  pursue  them,  until  he 
shall  have  brought  to  notice  every  insect  in  our  State  whose  depre- 
dations are  injurious  to  the  farmer,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
beneficial.  He  is  admirably  qualified  for  the  work,  and  we  hope 
his  life  and  health  will  be  spared  to  complete  it.  A  most  valua- 
ble work  by  the  Hon.  Geo.  Geddes,  of  Onondaga,  on  ^<  Rain, 
Evaporation,  and  Filtration,"  which  bear  the  impress  of  the 
author's  vigorous  mind,  and  careful  observation  and  research,  will 
be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  the  fiirmer.    The  essay  on 
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"Practical  Husbandry,"  by  Hon.  Winslow  C.  Watson,  is  a  wort 
auch  as  the  farmer  needs,  and  will  prove  of  great  usefulness  to 
the  farming  interest  of  our  country.  An  interesting  article  on 
"Agriculture,"  by  W.  P.  Prentice,  and  the  "Fruits  of  Berkshire," 
by  Wm.  Bacon,  Esq.,  will  be  found  deserving  of  notice.  There 
are  many  other  articles  which  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
careful  reader. 

The  county  reports  are  of  more  than  usual  interest  and  im- 
portance, and  the  success  of  the  exhibitions  which  have  been  held, 
notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  character  of  the  season,  shows 
the  lively  interest  which  the  farmers  take  in  the^e  festivals,  which 
annually  call  together  the  intelligent  population  in  every  county, 
where  associations  are  organized. 

As  in  former  years,  the  subscriber  has  been  most  kindly  aided 
by  contributions  from  gentlemen  in  our  own  and  other  States,  and 
he  desires  most  gratefully  to  return  his  thanks  to  those  who  have 
assisted  him  in  preparing  this  volume. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON. 

State  Aobicultubal  Rooms,  March^  1855. 
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NEW  STATE  GEOLOGICAL  HALL. 


The  engraving  of  the  new  bnilding  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  Natural  History  Collection,  and  the  New- York:  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  accompanies  this  volume.  It  will  be  a  very  neat 
and  handsome  ediOce,  and  will  be  completed  so  as  to  be  occupied 
In  1 856. > The  following  description  is  furnished  by  Wm.  L. 
Woolett,  jr.,  the  architect: 

"The  building  is  to  be  of  ^  pressed  brick,'  with  freestone  dress- 
ings to  windows,  &c.;  with  ashlar  basement,  and  rusticated  en- 
trance, all  of  cut  stone.  The  main  building  upon  State-street,  is 
81  feet  front  and  rear,  and  50  feet  5  inches  deep.  The  wing  is  68 
feet  by  40,  each  four  stories  high.  The  basement  story  of  the  front 
part  is  to  be  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Taxidermist^  Janitor^ 
State  Chemist^  heating  apparatus,  &c.  The  principal  floor  of  the 
main  building  is  devoted  to  the  Office  (27x17 J)  and  Library 
(28^X27)  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  on  the  east  of  the 
main  hall,  and  on  the  west  to  the  Curator  of  the  State  Collection. 
The  principal  floor  of  the  rear  part  will  be  used  as  a  Lecture 
room,  and  room  for  meetings  of  the  Society,  40x68,  and  15  feet 
high,  elevated  a  few  feet  above  Lodge-street,  and  approached  by 
a  flight  of  stairs  from  the  main  building.  The  Hall  above  this 
Lecture  room  will  l>e  lighted  in  part  by  skylights,  and  will  be 
surrounded  by  two  galleries,  and  is  to  be  used  for  the  Agricultural 
Society's  collection;  the  whole  of  the  residue  of  the  main  build- 
ing will  be  used  for  the  State  Collection  of  Natural  History, 
Minerals,  &c.,  and  that  portion  on  the  west  of  the  main  entrance 
will  be  open  from  the  first  floor  to  the  roof,  and  will  have  three 
galleries.  That  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  entrance  will  be  open 
from  the  second  story  floor  to  the  roof,  and  will  contain  two  gal- 
leries.  All  the  galleries  will  be  supported  upon  cast  iron  columnSi 
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with  enriched  capitals,  and  the  fronts  of  the  galleries  protected 
by  ornamental  iron  work,  the  whole  finished  in  a  neat  and  sub- 
stantial manner — warmed  by  furnaces,  and  ventilated  on  the  most 
approved  principle — lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied  with  water — 
and  will  cost,  when  complete,  forty  thousand  dollars." 

The  Society  is  under  great  obligations  to  the  gentlemen  com- 
prising the  agricultural  committees  of  the  Legislature,  as  well  as 
many  other  members  who  interested  thems«^lves  in  securing  the 
appropriations  for  this  much  needed  improvement.  This  edifice 
Will  long  remain  as  a  memorial  of  their  successful  labors,  and  the 
farmers  of  New- York  will  ever  hold  in  kind  remembrance  those 
who  have  aided  in  securing  its  completion. 

The  old  State  Hall  was  erected  in  1797,  and  was  an  appropriate 
building  for  the  objects  to  which  it  was  devoted.  It  was  desired 
by  many  that  it  should  have  been  preserved  and  enlarged,  but  on 
•lamination,  it  was  found  unsafe  to  attempt  additions  to  it,  and 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of 
the  Legislature,  ordered  a  new  building  to  be  erected. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  upon  the  marble  tablet  taken 
from  the  old  building : 


ERECTED  FOR  STATE  OFFICES, 

A.  D.  1797. 

JOHN  JAY,  Qavirnor. 


ByGENL.  PHILIP  SCHUYLER, 
ABRAHAM  TEN  BROECK, 
DAVID  HALL, 
JEREH.  VAN  RENSSELAER, 
CommUtiontrtt 
WILLIAM  SAUNDKHS, 

Archiitet, 


The  new  building: 

ERECTED 

FOR 

GEOLOGICAL 

aud 

8TATE  AGRICULTURAL  HALL, 

A.  D.  1855. 

MYRON  H.  CLARK,  Governor. 


By  HENRY  J.  RAYMOND, 
DEW  ITT  C.  LITTLE  JOHN, 
E.  W    LEAVENWORTH, 
JAMES  M    COOK. 
E    G.  SPAULDING, 
OGDEN  HOFFMAN, 
JOHN  T    CLARK. 

CommUiiouer$  of  Land  Office* 
W.  L.  WOOlETT,  Jr.. 

Ar^hUtct. 


JOHN  N    PARKER,  Carventer. 

JOHN  BRIDGKFORD.  Mason. 

JO.SRPH  DAVIS  &  CO..  PaUttn  and  Qlazien. 

RICHARDSON  &  BARRETT,  Roo/en. 
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A6RIGULTUBAL  SOCIETIES. 


We  gtve  the  act  for  the  incorporation  of  Agricultural  Societies 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  which  will  enable 
societies  to  be  far  more  easily  organized  than  heretofore. 

AN  ACT  TO  FACILITATE  THE  FORMING  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

[PMsed  April  IZ,  1856,  ''three-fifthf  b^  pitMiit."] 

JTie  People  ^f  the  State  of  J^TeuhYorkj  represented  in  Senate  amd 
Assembly y  do  enact  as  follows : 

§  1.  Any  ten  or  more  persons  of  full  age,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  majority  of  whom  shall  be  citizens  of  this  State,  wild 
shall  desire  to  form  a  county  <»r  town  agricultural  society  in  any 
county,  town,  city  or  village  in  this  State,  may  make,  sign,  and 
acknowledge,  before  any  officer  authorised  to  take  the  acknowledge 
i  ment  of  deeds  in  this  State,  and  file  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  also  in  the  office  of  the  county  in  which  the  businesBS 
of  such  society  is  to  be  conducted,  a  certificate  in  writing,  wheretn 
shall  be  stated  the  name  and  title  whereby  such  society  shall  be 
known  in  law,  the  particular  business  and  objects  of  such  society^ 
the  number  of  trustees,  directors,  or  managers  to  manage  the 
same,  and  the  names  of  such  trustees,  directors  or  managers  there^ 
of,  fur  the  first  year  of  its  existence. 

§  2.  Upon  filing  a  ceitlficate  as  aforesaid,  the  persons  who  shall 
have  signed  and  acknowledged  such  certificate,  and  their  asso- 
ciates and  successors,  shall  thereupon,  by  virtue  of  this  act,  be  » 
body  politic  and  corporate  by  the  name  stated  in  such  certificate^ 
and  by  that  mime  they  and  their  successors  shall  and  may  have^ 
sucoessioD,  and  shall  be  persons  in  law  capable  of  suing  and 
being  sued,  and  they  and  their  successors  may  have  and  use  a 
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common  seal,  and  may  change  and  alter  the  same  at  pleasure ; 
and  they  and  their  successors  by  their  corporate  name,  shall  in 
law  be  capable  of  taking  and  receiving,  purchasing  and  holding 
real  estate  for  the  purposes  of  their  incorporation,  and  for  no  other 
purpose,  to  a  sum  not  exceeding  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  in  value  if  a  county  society,  and  one  thousand  dollars  in 
value,  if  a  tdwn,  village,  or  city  society;  and  personal  estate  for 
like  purposes,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  if 
a  county  society,  and  three  thousand  dollars  if  a  town,  village,  or 
city  society,  and  to  make  by-laws  for  the  management  of  its  affairs, 
not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  this  State,  or  of  the  United 
States. 

§  3.  Any  person  who  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  said  society 
such  sum  as  the  by-laws  of  said  society  shall  require,  of  not  less 
than  ten  dollars,  may  be  a  life  member  of  said  society,  with  all 
the  privileges  of  an  annual  member  thereof. 

§  4.  Any  person  who  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  said  society 
annually  a  sum  not  less  than  fifty  cents,  as  prescribed  by  the  by- 
laws of  said  society,  shall  be  a  stockholder,  and  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  and  impunities  thereof. 

§  5.  The  officers  of  said  society  shall  consist  of  a  president  and 
at  least  of  one  vice-president,  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  six 
directors.  The  president  and  vice-president,  secretary  and  trea- 
surer, shall  be  elected  annually,  and  the  first  year  there  shall  be 
elected  six  directors :  they  shall  be  divided  by  lot  into  three 
classes,  the  first  class  to  serve  one  year,  the  second  class  two  years, 
and  the  third  class  three  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  each  term 
there  shall  be  elected  two  directors  to  serve  three  years,  and  all 
vacancies  that  may  occur  to  be  filled  only*  for  the  term  made 
vacant.  The  election  of  all  officers  to  be  by  ballot  of  the  stock- 
holders or  members  The  board  of  managers  shall  consist  of  the 
president,  the  first  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  six 
directors,  a  minority  of  whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  ofiicers  to 
manage  the  property  and  concerns  of  said  society,  as  will  best 
pr(»note  the  interest  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  the  mechanic 
aiits^  and  they  shall  hold  annual  fairs  and  exhibitions,  and  dis- 
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tribute  premiums  to  the  best  and  most  meritorious  exhibitors  in 
these  several  departments. 

§  6.  There  shall  be  but  one  county  society  in  any  one  county 
in  this  State,  nor  shall  there  be  more  than  one  society  in  any  town 
therein ;  but  any  two  or  three  towns  may  join  and  organize,  a  so- 
ciety for  the  same,  but  the  orgnnization  of  such  society  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  towns  shall  not  be  held  to  prohibit  the  organization  of 
any  town  society  or  either  one  of  such  town  societies. 

§  7.  The  said  society  may,  in  case  the  uses  and  conveniences 
thereof  so  require,  upon  application  to  the  supreme  court  of.  the 
district  wherein  said  county  at  the  time  of  such  application  shall 
be  situated,  obtain  the  requisite  order  and  power  to  sell  from  time 
to  time,  the  whole  or  any  part  or  parts  of  its  real  estate;  the 
granting  of  such  order  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  and 
such  application  to  be  made  oniy  when  authorised  by  said  society, 
at  an  annual  meeting  thereof,  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  legal  members  of  said  society  present  at  such  meeting,  and 
notice  of  the  intention  to  vote  for  such  application  having  been 
published  in  three  of  the  new>papers  printed  in  said  county  once 
a  week  for  three  months  preceding  such  annual  meeting. 

^  8.  The  oflScers  of  any  society  organized  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all  debts  due 
from  said  society  contracted  while  they  were  officers  thereof,  pro- 
vided a  suit  for  the  collection  of  the  same  be  brought  within  one 
year  after  the  debt  shall  become  due  and  payable. 

^  9.  The  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  said  society, 
shall  annually,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  February,  make  out 
and  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at 
Albany^  a  statement  of  the  transactions  of  said  society  for  the 
year,  giving  a  full  detail  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  thereof, 
with  a  list  of  pTemiums  awarded,  and  to  whom  and  for  what  pur- 
pose, and  the  same  shall  be  siibscribed  and  sworn  to  by  said  offi- 
cers, before  soipe  person  authorized  to  take  the  acknowledgment 
of  deeds,  as  being  a  just  and  true  statement  within  the  spirit,  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  act. 

§10.  Every  society  fo.  med  under  this  act,  shall  possess  the 
power  and  be  subject  to  the  provisions  and  restrictions  contained 
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in  the  fhird  ttUe,  of  the  e^teenth  chapter,  of  the  Beviied 
Statutes. 

§  11.  AH  societies  formed  nnder  chapter  three  hundred  and 
tkirtjr-Dine  of  session  laws,  passed  June  eighth,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-three,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  as  valid  as  if 
formed  under  this  act  for  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-fire,  and  may  reorganize  under  this  law  at  any  time. 

§  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

State  of  New-Tork,  1 
Secretary's  Office.      J 

I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  the  original  law  on  file  in 
this  office,  and  do  hereby  certify  tliat  the  same  is  a  correct  tran- 
script therefrom  and  of  the  whole  of  said  original  law. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office,  at  the  city  of 
[L.S.]   Albany,  this  thirtieth  day  of  April,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

A.  6.  JOHNSON, 
Dep.  Sec?y  of  State. 
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The  style  of  this  Society  shall  be  "The  New-York  State  Agri- 
cultural Society."  Its  objects  shall  be  to  improve  the  condition 
of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  the  Household  Arts. 

Sec.  1.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  such  citizens  of  the  State 
as  shall  signify  in  writing,  their  wish  to  become  members,  and 
shall  pay  on  subscribing  not  less  than  one  dollar,  and  annually 
thereafter  one  dollar,  and  also  of  Honorary  and  Corresponding 
members. 

The  Presidents  of  County  Agricultural  Societies,  or  a  delegate 
from  each,  shall  ex  officio  be  members  of  this  Society. 

The  payment  of  ten  dollars  or  more,  shall  constitute  a  member 
for  life,  and  shall  exempt  the  donor  from  annual  contributions. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
^ght  Vice  Presidents,  one  to  be  located  in  each  Judicial  District; 
a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an 
Executive  Committee,  to  consist  of  the  officers  above  named,  and 
five  additional  members,  and  five  of  the  Ex-Presidents  shall  be 
ex  officio  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  these  five 
shall  consist  of  the  five  Ex-Presidents  whose  term  of  office  has 
last  expired,  of  whom  three  shall  constitute  a  quorum ;  and  that 
the  Ex-Presidents  of  the  Society,  not  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Councillors,  to  which  may 
be  referred,  for  consultation  and  advice,  all  questions  that  may 
firom  time  to  time  arise,  and  in  the  decision  of  which  the  Society 
may  in  any  manner  be  interested ;  and  a  General  Committee,  the 
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XII  CJOKSTITUTION, 

members  of  which  shall  be  located  in  the  several  counties,  and 
be  equal  to  the  representations  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 

Sec.  3.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the 
Society.  The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  carry  on  the  corres- 
pondence with  other  societies,  with  individuals,  and  with  the 
general  committee,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  So- 
ciety* 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  disburse 
them  on  the  order  of  the  President  or  a  Vice  President,  counter- 
signed by  the  Recording  Secretary,  and  shall  make  a  report  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January. 

The  Executive  Committee  shall  take  charge  of  and  distribute 
or  preserve  all  seeds,  plants,  books,  models,  &c.,  which  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  Society ;  and  shall  have  also  the  charge  of  all 
communications  designed  or  calculated  for  publication,  and  so 
far  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  shall  collect,  arrange,  and  pub- 
lish the  same  in  such  manner  and  form  as  they  shall  deem  best^ 
calculated  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society, 

The  General  Committee  are  charged  with  the  interests  of  the 
Society  in  the  counties  in  which  they  shall  respectively  reside, 
and  will  constitute  a  medium  of  communication  between  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  remote  members  of  the  Society. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the 
second  Wednesday  of  February,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  at  which 
time  all  the  officers  shall  be  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  and 
by  ballot,  with  the  exception  of  the  General  Committee  for  the 
counties,  which  may  be  appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee, 
who  shall  have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in 
the  officers  of  the  Society  during  the  year.  Extra  meetings  may 
be  convoked  by  the  Eiiecutive  Committee.  Fifteen  members  sha  1 
be  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  5.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  Annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair 
at  such  time  and  place  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 
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CONSTITUTION.  XIII 

Sec.  6.  This  Constitution  can  be  altered  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  at  any  annual  meeting,  upon  one  year's 
previous  notice  in  writing. 

Stjite  Agricultural  Rooms,  ? 
February^  1855.  \ 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 

New-York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON, 

Corres,  Secretary. 
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No.  145. 


m  ASSEMBLY,  MAE.  23, 1855. 


COHMUNieiTION 


FroB  the  Correspoidteg  Secretary  of  the  New-Tork  State 
Agrieiltarat  Society. 

STAtB  AOSICDLTVSAL  SoaETT,  ) 

March  2if  185b.         I 

To  the  Hon.  D.  W.  C.  Littlejohi^ 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly: 

In  pursuance  of  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  for  the  promotion 
of  Agriculture^  I  present  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  New- 
Tork  State  Agricultural  Society,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive committee,  and  abstracts  of  the  reports  of  County  socie- 
ties for  1854. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

B.  P.  JOHNSON, 

Cbr.  Secretary. 


[Assembly,  No.  145.]  1 
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^Report  of  the  ExeenfiTe  Committee  for  1854. 


TO  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  OTATE  OP  NEWTORK. 
The  Executive  Committee  of  the  New-Tork  State  Agricultural 
Society,  in  pursuance  of  tlie  statute  for  the  encouragement  of 
jAgrlcultuv, 

RESPECtrULLY  RlCPOET  : 

That  the  past  year  has  been  one  in  irtileli  the  beneficial  effects 
«f  the  ftttle  and  €ountjr  organizations  hare  been  most  apparent, 
fhe  feporiB  wMch  are  herewith  presented  give  most  undoubted 
eridence  that  great  improvements  are  being  made  in  most  of  die 
counties  of  the  State.  The  attention  which  is  given  to  drainage, 
more  thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil  and  careful  rotation  of  crops, 
reflecfts,  in  the  highest  degree,  credit  upon  the  intelligence  of  ou^ 
fhrmers.  The  increased  products  of  the  dairy  show,  that  the' 
efforts  which  have  been  made  in  this  direction  by  the  State  So- 
ciety are  being  responded  to  satis&ctorily  in  most  of  the  dairy 
distrii^ts  of  the  State.  It  is  gratifying  to  l>e  assured  that  the  stan- 
dard of  butter  and  cheese  is  constantly  rising,  and  the  quantity  of 
inferior  manufacture  is  decreasing.  The  improvements  in  the 
stock  of  our  State,  which  has  been  progressing  steadily  since  the 
ilrst  exhibition  of  the  Society,  is  most  encouraging.  Many  of 
our  spirited  citizens  and  members  of  this  Society  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  importations  of  choice  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  just  pride  to  our  State  to  be  assured  that  they 
have  not  been  without  their  reward,  and  that  from  every  part  of 
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imr  Union,  from  Canada,  New  Brnnswick,  Cuba  and  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  orders  are  received  for  t]|e  choice  stock  raised  by 
these  enterprising  gentlemen.  In  our  own  State,  from  a  large 
majority  of  the  counties,  we  are  receiying  the.  most  marked  as- 
surance of  the  value  of  the  introduction  of  improved  stock,  and 
the  various  breeds  which  have  been  introduced,  adapted  as  they 
are  to  different  portions  of  our  State,  are  being  disseminated  with 
manifest  advantages  to  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State,  as  well  as 
to  the  grazing  districts  where  cattle  are  fattened  for  the  market. 
That  the  State  has  added  to  its  wealth  large  amounts  by  this  im- 
provement in  our  stock  cannot  be  questioned.  Those  who  have  pa- 
tiently and  faithfully  labored  to  secure  this  result  have  the  satis- 
jEiction  to  know  that  prejudices  have  been  overcome,  and  that 
while  others  have  derived  great  advanti^es  from  their  enterpriSA 
and  liberality,  they  themselves  are  not  without,  it  is  believed,  a 
fair  return  on  their  investments. 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  a  considerable  extent  to 
the  introduction  of  horses,  sheep  and  swine. 

Drouth. — ^The  past  season  has  been  one  of  uonsual  chanicter.  A 
drouth  which,  for  its  extent  and  severity,  has  seldom  been  equalled 
in  our  oountry ,  has  &llen  with  crushing  force  upon  the  agricultural 
interests.  At  an  early  day  measures  were  adopted  by  the  Secre*- 
tary  to  obtain  reliable  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  crops  of  the  State  from  this  source^  and  the  returns 
received  show  that  the  crops  from  this  source  alone,  with  the  ex- 
oq)tion  of  wheat,  grass  and  potatoes^  have  been  diminished  from 
SO  to  50  per  cent. 

{Wheat midge.)— The  wheat  crop  has  suffered  most  severely 
from  the  ravages  of  the  wheat  midge  {Cecidomyia  triiici). .  From 
the  returns  which  have  been  received  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
wheat  crop  does  not  exceed  half  a  crop.  The  white  wheats  have 
suffered  most.  The  Mediterranean  variety  has  escaped  in  most 
sections  where  sown.  This  is  a  red  variety,  and  from  its  habits  of 
early  ripening,  probably  owes  its  escape  from  the  ravages  of  this 
destructive  insect.  This  wheat  is  not  a  favorite  with  millers,  but 
it  may  be  that  the  question  for  onr  wheat  growers,  for  a  time  at 
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least,  will  be  this  variety  or  none,  unless  some  new  variety,  equally 
safe  from  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  shall  be  discovered.  Those  who 
have  for  years  used  the  flour  from  this  variety  of  wheat  approve 
of  it,  but  its  value  in  market  is  less  than  the  white  wheats.  Tha 
great  injury  which  has  been  done  to  the  wheat  crop  during  the 
year  1854  by  the  wheat  midge  (ftequently  called  *the  weevil) 
has  alarmed  our  farmers,  and  many  of  them  are  abandoning  th« 
culture  of  wheat  The  importance  of  the  entomological  investi* 
gations  which  are  being  made  under  the  directions  of  the  Society 
by  Br.  Asa  Fitch  will  be  seen  in  connection  with  this  subject. 

In  1850  the  product  of  wheat  in  this  State  wm  13,121,4M 
bushels^  and  upon  the  supposition  that  an  equal  number  of  acres 
were  under  cultivation,  and  tiie  yieM  only  the  same,  under  &vo* 
rable  circumstances,  in  1854,  (though  it  is  entirely  satisfttctorilj 
shown  by  the  returns  we  have  received  that  the  crop  would  have 
been  considerably  larger  on  the  average  had  it  not  been  for  the 
lavages  of  the  midge),  the  damages  sustained  trom  this  destroft* 
tive  insect  has  been  a  diminution  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
erpp,  but  estimating  it  at  I  only  (though  from  the  returns  received 
jBrom  different  sections  of  the  State  it  is  entirely  probable  that  the 
damages  are  nearer  40  than  30  per  cent),  it  w^U  give,  at  the  ave* 
lage  price  of  wheat  |2  15  for  4,378,499  bushels,  $9^8,012.8&, 
a  sum  truly  appalling  from  the  ravages  of  so  insignificant  aa  1a» 
sect  as  this. 

The  examination  now  making  under  the  direction  of  the  So- 
ciety by  that  distinguished  entomologist,  Asa  Fitch,  M.  D.,  of  the 
insects  injurious  to  vegetation,  it  is  hoped  will  shed  some  light 
upon  this  subject,  and  the  report  of  tliat  gentleman  will  contain 
suggestions  as  to  arresting  its  ravages,  which,  if  only  partially 
successful,  will  most  amply  repay  the  outlay — that  an  examina^ 
tion  of  all  the  insects  in  the  State  will  require  to  complete  their 
history  and  character,  which  as  yet  have  never  received  any  ade- 
quate attention.  It  may  with  propriety  be  said  that  we  know  as 
yet  but  few  of  the  Insects  which  are  preying  yearly  upon  the 
erops  and  fruits,  and  from  no  other  cause  ordinarily  do  the  far- 
mers and  the  horticulturists  experience  so  much  damage  as  from 
the  ravages  of  the  insect^  tribe.    The  Legislature  at  its  last  ses- 
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Itte  appfopttetod  %  tiiotuand  dollars  to  this  object,  and  Dr.  Fitch 
1MB  bcMi  engaged  daring  the  summer  in  inrestigatiDg  the  insects 
which  are  i^lnrions  to  fraits  andvegetation^aad  his  report,  which  ia 
herewith  preaented»  will  show  the  indnstrj  and  zeal  with  which  h» 
has  pnrswd  Us  inveitigations,  as  well  as  the  abilitj  which  he 
laa  devoted  to  the  snlijeet  We  tmst  that  the  appropriation  will 
W  continued,  satisfied  that  no  expenditure  ef  money  can  bring  to 
tba  people  nore  diteot  and  manifest  advantages  than  this. 

Draining  tmd  Irrigation. — ^The  correspondence  of  the  Society 
has  elicited  much  valuable  testimony  on  the  advantages  of 
jHifaiIng,  especially  during  the  drouth  of  the  past  season. 
WbHe  it  te  not  prelenJed  that  draining  will  of  itself  entirely 
prefect  the  land  from  the  efleels  of  drouth,  especially  as  severe 
M  that  of  the  past  season,  yet  the  testimony-  of  fitrmers  In 
dtSferent  sections  of  the  State  is  almost  unanimous  <<  that  drained 
Ittids  have  suffered  far  less  from  the  drouth  than  undrained," 
and  in  seveiml  iastanees^  on  contiguous  i^eces  of  land,  the 
drained  haa  givra  a  bir  crop  of  wheat,  while  the  crop  upon 
fte  nndralned  was  an  entire  fldlure.  We  are  not  surprised 
aC  tMi,  9$  the  neoeesary  result  firom  thorough  draining  would 
h»  to  give  ftr  more*  food  for  the  plants,  enabling  them  by 
iaereased  vigor  much  longer  to  resist  the  effects  of  drouth.  This 
io  the  experfence  of  those  in  this  country  who  have  paid  the  most 
attention  to  it,  and  is  also  the  united  testimony  in  Oreat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  where  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  it  than  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  world.  We  deem  it  all  important,  therefore, 
to  press  this  matter  upon  the  attention  of  farmers,  believing  that 
k  mnch  more  extensive  system  of  drainage  should  be  carried  out  in 
this  State,  and  that  it  would  conduce  largely  to  the  increase  of 
Mr  crops,  and  at  the  same  time  render  the  land  far  more  easily 
to  withstand  ttie  e£E^ts  of  drouth,  and  to  escape  almost  entirely 
from  the  injurious  effects  of  moisture. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Jefferson  coun^  report  is  one 
of  the  many  evidences  of  the  value  of  draining :  ^  This  system  of 
under  draining,  so  frequently  u^ed  upon  us,  has  been  carried  out 
to  a  demonstcstionf  and  its  benefits  are  being  leaUwd  by  our  tm- 
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^mbdtoM  and  p^Kisfveiiiig  ntigbbor^  Mr.  hmks  P<  ThoaqMui, 
upon  bis  fam  neav  Tuloott's  cf^Berii  in  thf  town  of  Watertown. 
He  ImBy  by  means  of  a  blind  dxaUi,  180  rcxto  in  leac^,  eoavorted 
aeadav  swamp  of  twmty-flye  acre3>  eoyered  witb  water  a  girealw 
pof  Uoa  of  tbe  year,  w&t  for  pa3tarage  eves^  and  per|S^t)y  wortV 
kfls  for  fiurmiug  piirpo8e3>  into  a  Airtil^  fteldi  twelve  aci;^  of 
wtiMi  l)aye  grown  beayy  qrops  of  g^q  tfii^  sewon,  aiid  itfiQt 
^igbt  acres  now  standi  the  best  erop  pf  ^oxn  peen  by  jom  opoi^ 
Qiittee  daring  their  tour.  Thirteen  aeices  of  this  awamp^  was  (n 
U^  process  of  being  clear^  from  stumps  ait  the  time  of  our  ^M« 
tatlon.  Thus  lias  this  swajoap  been  changed  &om  a  nuiwMsenpqii 
a  farm  into  its  most  valuable  and  prodnotfve  portjoi^  m4 
is  a  demoBslzaMon  of  what  skill  and  perseyeirance  wiU  fifi^9l9^ 
pjjsh.'^ 

As  further  illustrating  the  advantages  of  draining,  we  gire  Ae 
Ibllowing  extract  from  the  latest  published  work  In  Scottanil, 
Morton's  Cyclopedia  of  Agriculture: 

^<  Were  we  to  ask  ray  ittteiligeBl  SnotohmM  vAMi  inqprate- 
ment  in  fkrm  practice  he  oonsideared  had  oonduecd  aost  to  the  od^ 
TttBoeBMnt  of  agrieultnre  in  Seotlaind  durfaog  the  present  ceMiiF^ 
he  would  at  onee  nnhesilatingly  answer,  the  Inlroduetioii  ef  tli»* 
lou^  drdning  by  l!ie  late  Wm.  SmlA,  of  Deanston. 

^  Thid  physical  aspect  of  the  couiutry  has  been  entirely  «lt^re4 
Ipy  draining.  Instead  of  arable  eultivation  being  confined  to  th^ 
naturally  dry  portions  of  the  farm,  as  it  was  during  the  lapt  c^^^ 
tury,  it  is  npw  extended  to  bogs,  marshes  a^d  moors^and  haspio^ 
hably  quadrupled  the  arable  acres  of  the  cpuntfy ;  while  thepror 
duce  per  acre  has  been  likewise  increased  to  ^  extent  of  which 
we  can  form  some  idea  from  the  fact  that  &om  20  to  95  bush^ 
of  oa^  were  then  considered  a  fair  averaf^e  ojrop;  {mw  £r(m  $0  tQ 
80  bushela.) 

*«The  second  quarter  of  the  present  century  must  ever  be  m^ 
moni2)le  in  the  history  of  Scottish  agriculture  for  the  tmiB6BSe 
amount  of  draining  executed  upon  the  Deanston  principle,  9m 
fhete  is  scarcely  a  sin^e  farm  but  wiutt  it  was  applied  to,eM>at 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent.    There  are  no  data  by  which  the 
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taaabn  of  aeret  difaiiied  on  the  new  system  ean  be  aseerteined  ; 
bat  taking  only  one-third  of  the  arable  lands  of  Seotlaud,  whidi 
amount  to  about  five  and  a  half  millions  of  aeres,  as  an  approxi- 
mation, and  X5  10s.  (about  $25)  as  the  average  cost  per  aeroi 
then  there  must  have  been  expended  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  no  less  sum  than  nine  millions  sterling  (about  45  millions 
of  dollars).  The  pecuniary  profits  derived  from  draining  have 
been  variously  estimated  from  15  to  25  per  cent  per  annum  upon 
the  outlay,  so  that  if  we  take  the  average  as  somewhat  near  the 
truth,  the  value  of  the  additional  product  flrom  this  source  alone 
will  be  nearly  two  millions  yearly,  equal  to  an  additional  per- 
manent capital  of  forty  millions  at  5  per  cent  added  to  the  wealth 
of  the  country.  Were  the  whole  land  of  the  United  Kingdom 
thoroughly  drained,  how  immensely  would  its  wealth  be  in- 
creased, and  Iiow  insignificant  would  be  the  produce  of  the  gold 
diggings  compared  with  that  derived  from  the  teeming  com  field* 
within  the  boundaries  of  her  own  shores." 

brigaiian. — The  importance  of  giving  more  attention  to  irrigation 
ie  being  appreciated.  The  address  of  our  late  president  called  the 
gubject  before  the  public,  and  the  returns  received  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Soei^  show  that  we  have  facilities  throughout  the  State  that 
could  be  brought  into  requisition  at  comparatively  little  expensci 
to  die  manifest  advantage  of  the  farming  interest.  A  very  intel- 
ligent Ikrmer,  in  urging  this  subject  upon  the  attention  of  the  So- 
ciety, remarks  :*  ^  I  am  satisfied  that  not  one  farmer  in  a  thousand 
throughout  the  United  States  knows  but  very  little  of  the  advan- 
tages of  irrigation.  It  is  now  about  four  years  since  that  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  could  do  it  to  advantage  upon  my  farm;  a 
stream  of  water  and  about  thirty  acres  of  iny  farm  being  conve- 
nient and  suitable  for  that  purpose.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  I 
lost  no  time  in  making  the  experiment,  and  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  yield  of  my  grass  and  hay  crop  from  these  lands  has 
been  more  than  doubled,  and  much  of  it  upon  the  gravel  soil  four 
times  told  more  than  ever  before.  I  have  learned  much  by  ex- 
perience, how  and  when  to  apply  the  water,  and  thereby  haVe  in- 
ereafed  the  quantity  of  the  grasses,  if  not  improved  them  to  » 
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considerable  extent.  The  irrigated  lands  imi^rove  more  and  mol^ 
every  year,  without  any  expense  but  the  water.  Prom  my  irri- 
gating pond  I  get  about  two  hundred  loads  of  wash  or  sediment 
annually  to  put  upon  my  uplands.  This,  with  a  peat  swamp  and 
my  bam  yard  manures,  answering  for  me  Instead  of  guano,  ko. 
My  doctrine  and  praotlce  is,  to  husband  and  apply  the  manures 
upon  my  own  farm,  as  most  economical  and  profitable,  and  which 
can  always  be  depended  upoh." 

The  Secretary  baying  attended  the  annual  fair  in  the  county 
where  the  farm  referred  to  is  situated,  had  an  opportunity  of  see 
ing  the  vegetables,  fruits  and  grain  raised  upon  it;  and  it  is  but 
just  to  say,  as  was  said  at  the  time  to  the  farmers  present,  that 
no  more  luxuriant  and  healthful  products  had  been  seen  in  any 
portion  of  our  country.  A  like  application,  and  like  attention 
and  care,  will  secure  equal  results. 

.  We  would  direct  attention  to  the  reports  from  the  diffiBreol 
County  societies,  which  show  most  clearly  the  advantages  wliich 
have  resulted  from  draining;  and  these  reports  also  show  that 
increased  attention  is  being  given  to  various  other  improvement5| 
which  are  resulting  in  increased  products  to  the  farmer.  It  ia 
among  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the  times,  that  the  number 
of  farmers  who  are  seeking* for  information  hpw  they  can  beat 
increase  the  productiveness  of  the  soils  is  steadily  increasing-^tha 
number  during  the  past  season  who  have  made  special  applica- 
tion at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  being  probably  double  those  of 
any  preceding  year.  While  this  has  added  largely  to  the  labors 
of  the  ofiSce,  it  has  brought  with  it  the  most  gratifying  assurance 
that  our  labors  as  a  Society  have  been  appreciated,  and  it  will  be 
still  more  encouraging' if  the  present  year  shall  add  a  still  larger 
number  to  those  who  desire  information  how  they  can  best  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  agriculture. 

Manures. — The  question  of  manures  for  the  farm  is  one  of  great 
interest  and  importance  to  the  farmer.  The  inquiries  which  are  made 
as  to  special  manures  which  are  before  the  public,  with  high  enco- 
miums in  many  cases  of  their  extraordinary  effects,  are  very 
numerous.    Farmers  are  desirous  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  safe 
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fx  tkem  to  ventare  the  trUl  c^  theie.  As  a  geneial  r«]e»  it 
jtt^bftblj  i3  best  for  tlie  farmer,  if  the  ordinary  Dumures  of  tba 
fiurnii  carefully  preserved  and  discreetly  applied  td  the  proper 
ttops,  are  not  sufficient  for  his  wantSi  and  if  peat  and  marl  am 
not  within  his  reach,  to  make  trial  of  sueh  other  aids  as  he  nmy 
ind,  in  limited  quantities  at  first,  so  as  to  be  snre  that  the  prof^- 
ftred  aid  will  be  secured.  But  the  difficulty  is,  these  manures  ave 
not  all  of  them  what  their  compounders  profess  them  to  be;  and 
it  is  not  safe  to  venture  largely  upon  their  use  until  their  qualities 
are  carefully  ascertained  by  analysis.  The  adulterations  of  guano 
and  many  prepared  manures  in  Great  Britain,  have  become  so 
flagrant  that  no  discreet  farmer  there  will  purchase  without  an 
analysis  of  the  manure  offered,  taking  from  different  portions  of 
it,  so  as  to  be  assured  that  the  samples  analysed  are  fair  averages 
of  the  whole — for  it  is  known  there,  and  so  is  it  in  this  State,  that 
very  often  the  samples  analysed  bear  no  appreciable  relation  as  to 
fertilising  powers  whatever  to  the  whole  quantity  offered  for  sale. 
The  necessity  of  an  agricultural  institution,  where  we  could  have 
all  these  various  preparations  analysed  and  carefully  tried,  under 
the  direction  of  a  competent  man,  entirely  disinterested,  upon  varf^ 
ens  soils  and  crops,is  what  is  most  needed ;  and  we  are  not  without 
hope  that  we  shall  ere  long  in  this  State  be  favored  with  such  (kcfli- 
ttes  as  will  redound  to  the  advantage  of  the  farmer,  and  afford  effi- 
cient aid  in  advancing  this  great  interest.  While  we  have  fiill  confix 
dencein  the  value  of  our  agricultural  associations,  we.feel  assured 
that  they  alone  cannot  accomplish  all  that  is  desired.  We  must 
have  the  institutions  where  instruction  can  be  given,  such  as  the 
ftrmer  wants,  and  where  experiments  can  be  made  that  will 
enable  him,  without  hazard,  to  pursue  a  course  of  improved  hus- 
bandry that  will  redound  to  his  own  personal  advantage,  and  to 
the  increased  prosperity  and  wealth  of  the  Stete. 

It  is  gratifying  to  And  Jn  the  reports,  and  other  papers  pre- 
sented before  the  Society,  that  our  farmers  are  directing  attention 
to  this  subject— are  making  careful  experiments  with  guano, 
super-phosphate,  &c.,  to  ascertein  whether  they  will  pay,  for  this, 
after  all,  is  the  question  for  the  farmer  to  settle.  A  given  manure 
may  give'a  large  increase  in  the  crops,  and  statements  published 
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of  the  claimed  enccess  may  lead  others  Into  an  expenditure 
wUeh  is  never  retomed,  bat  malces  demand  upon  the  farmer  tx 
a  large  outlaj-^it  may  be  to  repay  the  loss. 

*  The  following  experiments,  made  by  one  of  our  most  pro« 
mising  farmers,  evince  much  forethought,  and  its  publication  in 
our  Transactions,  with  other  experiments,  will  doubtless  attract 
the  attention  of  farmers,  and  we  would  hope  lead  to  like  care  in 
making  experiments : 

^  An  experiment,  upon  a  small  scale,  was  instituted  witfr 
guano,  manufactured  super-phosphate  of  lime,  plaster  and  ashes. 
Soil  tenacious,  lime-stone  loam,  old  sod  of  red  top,  June  grass 
and  white  clover.    Produce,  2,000  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre  naturally. 

Guano  applied  at  the  rate  of  400  lbs.  per  acre,  as  top 

dressing,  increased  the  crop  to ••...•  4,080  lbs. 

Super-phosphate,  400  lbs., ..••..'...  3,040  «« 

.Plaster,  800  lbs., 2,480  " 

Ashes,  unleached,  26|  bushels, 3,840   <^ 

Taking  the  above  experiment  as  a  basis  of  action,  the  increase 
anrer  the  natural  yield  (for  a  single  year)  would  not  warrant  the 

application  of  either  of  these  fertilizers,  except  the  ashes. 

• 

The  expense  of  each  application  was  as  follows : 

400  lbs.  Peruvian  guano, flO  00 

400  lbs.  sup€r-phosphate, . .  • 10  00 

800  lbs.  plaster, 2  60 

2« J  bush,  ashes, 8  31 

The  average  cost  of  a  ton  of  hay,  secured  in  bam  or  stack,  by 
the  ordinary  mode  of.  producing  and  gathering,  in  the  coan^ 
where  this  experiment  was  made^  is  estimated  at  |6.00.  The 
cost  of  eadi  additional  ton  to  the  natural  yield  would  be: 

or tfiat  produced  by  guano,.. .. « f 9  69 

"                  super-phosphate, 19  22 

«                  plaster, 10  83 

"                  ashes, 8  60 

^  1V«  •tatemnt  «f  O.  W.  OoOn,  «f  nvkbheM  tfDOBtgr. 
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I  have  long  been  ot  the  opinion  that  plaster  would  yield  better 
returns  when  applied  to  new  land,  or  to  old  land  newly  seeded, 
than  upon  old  sod.  Ashes  are  lilce  the  poor  mail's  opinion  of 
turkey,  "always  good."  Guano  and  super-phosphate  cost  too 
much  to  use  on  lands  of  medium  fertility,  or  that  are  yielding 
fair  crops.  But  on  worn  out  lands  the  case  may  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent. A  table-spoonful  of  guano  used  in  the  hill  for  corn,  by 
mixing  with  the  earth,  which  was  dry,  killed  it.  Same  amount 
of  super-phosphate  had  no  apparent  effect.  Plaster  increased  the 
growth  greatly.  Ashes  were  too  strong,  and  cauterised  the 
sprouts.'' 

We  desire  to  call  especial  attention  to  this  method  of  doing 
business.  Count  the  cost  and  the  return  before  you  venture 
largely  into  the  use  of  any  special  preparation  of  manures. 

To  make  this  experiment,  however,  complete,  it  should  be  care- 
fully followed  out,  and  ascertained  for  a  term  of  years  what  effect 
the  prepared  manures  had  upon  the  succeeding  crops,  as  it  may 
well  be  that  in  a  few  years  the  continued  increase  may  be  such  as 
to  render  these  applications  profitable  to  the  farmer,  though  \ihen 
ascertained  only  by  a  single  year,  as  in  this  case,  the  results  may 
be  otherwise. 

Location  of  the  Fair.— At  the  last  annual  meeting  a  very 
able  report  favorable  to  the  location  of  the  fair  "at  two 
convenient  and  accessible  points,  eastern  and  western,  the  ex- 
hibitions to  be  held  alternately  in  each,"  was  made  by  the 
committee  appointed  the  previous  year.  This  is  a  subject  de- 
serving the  serious  attention  of  the  Society;  and  as  an  amend 
ment  has  been  proposed  to  the  constitution,  in  order,  if  adopt- 
ed, that  the  Executive  committee  may  have  power  to  locate 
In  one  or  more  places  for  a  term  of  years,  it  .is  thought  advisa- 
ble to  notice  this  subject  in  our  report.  Under  the  present 
lystem  the  Society  has  been  most  prosperous;  fourteen  fairs  have 
been  held,  and  the  beneficial  effects  of  these  annual  exhibitions 
have  been  felt  throughout  the  entire  State.  The  object  of  the 
Society  is  to  do  good,  and  to  manage  its  operations  so  that  it  shall 
favorably  affect  the  farming  population  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.    This  it  has  heretofore  supposed  would  be  better  secured 
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by  holding  tiM  fairs  altenuitelj  in  different  eeetioni  of  the 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  new  impolse  has  been  given  to  the 
agriculture  of.  thoee  portions  of.  the  State  where  the  fairs  ha?e 
been  hitherto  held,  and  that  a  larger  number  of  persons  have 
probably  been  interested  in  the  subject  of  agricultural  improve* 
ment  than  would  have  been,  had  the  fairs  been  located  in  the 
beginning  at  one  or  two  places. 

Difficulties,  however,  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  Ais 
migratoiy  system.  For  several  years  the  exhibition  of  articles, 
as  well  as  the  attendance  of  exhibitors  and  others,  has  been  such 
as  to  demand  largely  increased  accommodations,  and  the  expenses 
have  in  consequence  been  very  materiiJly  enlaiged;  and  there 
aie  now  but  few  localities  where  the  necessary  fixtures  and  ez^ 
penses  for  a  single  year  can  be  provided,  without  serious  diffi^ 
culty.  Exhibitors  are  demanding  from  the  Society  a  more  per- 
manent set  of  fixtures  than  has  usually  been  provided,  in  order 
that  their  articles  may  be  protected ;  and  an  opinion  has  been 
gaining  ground  fiiat  to  secure  these  accommodations  will  require 
a  location  permanently,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  so  as  to  diminish 
materially  the  expenses  of  erections.  Certainly  this  demand  of 
exhibitors  should  be  met  by  the  Society  as  far  as  practicable. 
It  is  but  reasonable  that  those  who  present  valuable  stock,  im- 
plonents,  dairy  products,  fruits,  &c.,  should  be  protected,  and 
Hut  the  accommodations  should  be  such  as  to  be  reasonably  sat- 
is&ctory. 

The  location  of  the  late  fair  at  New-Tork,  in  accordance  wifli 
the  vote  of  the  Society,  led  the  Executive  committee  to  adopt  from 
necessitj  a  new  system  of  arrangements  for  the  exhibition.  There 
were  no  persons  in  New-Tork  who  felt  any  particular  personal 
interest  in  the  fair,  as  is  the  case  in  inland  towns,  who  would  take 
upon  themselves  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  preparing  the 
grounds,  arranging  the  buildings,  supplying  the  stock  with  food, 
famishing  accommodations  for  judges  and  visitors,  and  securing 
clerks  and  attendants  upon  the  grounds  during  the  fahr.  The 
Executive  committee,  from  the  best  data  in  their  possession,  esti* 
mated  the  probable  expenses  for  the  proper  and  satisfactory  ar* 
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iMff^niffHt  of  the  gvwadi  and  bQildiiigS)  vAUh  (lie  eiher  expelidi* 
tares  neeesMrf)  aid  the  'amount  they  xequlred  was  raised*  A 
•ommktee,  oonposed  of  Lewis  G.  Morris,  Bdwatd  6.  Faile  an4 
Thomas  Bell,  was  entrusted  with  tlie  details,  and  eocried  tliett 
ooit  ia  a  manner  mast  gratilying  to  the  Eseeutive  committee  «Bd 
to  the  publio  at  lai^. 

A  worlcing  plan  for  the  enclosures  and  the  buildings  was  pre- 
fiatcdi  which  has  been  lithographed,  and  can  be  adapted  to  any 
other  locality,  from  which  the  whole  of  the  fixtwes  may  readily 
be  made.  The  buildings  were  much  more  secure  and  perfect  than 
Jiad  before  been  adopted;  ample  and  aatisfaotory  stalls  were  pre* 
fated  fear  cattle,  sheep  and  swine ;  and  the  wliole  Jirrangemeat 
was  most  eneditable  to  the  gentlemen  wlio  superintended  Aa 
wedr,  as  well  as  to  the  Society. 

An  editor  of  one  of  the  leading  agricultural  journals  of  the 
west,  who  has  attended  most  of  the  fairs  held  in  this  country,  xb^ 
marked,  in  his  account  of  the  fair,  that*  <<  The  management  of  the 
KeW'York  show  we  think  was  the  best  we  haye  ever  seen  in  tluif 
country.  The  grounds  and  buildings  were  spacious  and  weir  ar? 
raz^;ed;  the  cattle  sheds  especially  were  a  decided  Improvement 
on  the  usual  practice,  in  being  placed  in  open  grounds,  so  that 
fipectators  could  see  the  head  as  well  as  the  hind  parts  of  the  ani- 
mals, if  they  desired.  But  what  we  desire  especially  to  commeiu) 
is  the  liberality  and  forethought  that  was  displayed  in  providii^ 
for  the  convenience  of  the  awarding  committees,  ^^  the  press,'' 
and  YisitofS  from  other  States.  Besides  spacious  rooms  and  sta- 
tiDnery  for  their  use,  refreshment  tickets  were  freely  distribuled 
to  4hem,  and  a  eordial  and  geatl^nanly  ihoQ>itality  extended.'' 

We  doubt  not  this  account  meets  the  views  of  a  great  majority 
of  those  whio  were  present  at  this  interesting  exhibition  of  tne 
Society. 

Tlie  cost  of  these  erections  and  the  fixtures^  so  as  to  present  tha 
fair  grounds  ready  to  be  occupied,  was  about  |5,000.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  grounds  equally  well  arranged  cannot  be  prepared  M 
mnch  less  expense  than  this.  The  expenses  of  forage  for  stock| 
water,  police,  clerks,  superintending,  &c.,  are  to  be  added  to  this. 
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Tbe  EteMlire  edtDinntae  4o  not  dcieBi  it  vfiMa  Ili«ir  pwiABm 
to  eicpress  uy  ophflon  ts  to  the  expediency  of  permanent  loeft- 
tions,  88  the  sabjeet  is  properly  before  the  Society,  and  to  the 
fiodety  it  belongs  to  gfve  an  expression  upon  it. 

Oraa^.-^Tbe  ExeciiCive  eommittte  otdeored  a  Tariety  of  graif 
seeds  for  trial,  and  the  same  were  dMaribnted  last  winter*  The 
severe  drought  of  the  past  season  has  prevented  a  fair  trial  of  the 
seeds,  bnt  it  is,  hoped  that  sufficient  was  res?tTed  for  sowing  in 
the  ikll,  so  that  we  may  expect  during  the  next  season  letmnft 
that  may  be  useful. 

J>reu>kuiUitt(f$  for  the  society.— The  iQ>pUeation  of  the  Society 
Ant  aete  commodious  arrangenents  for  their  museum  and 
JibrAry,and  reoms  for  meeting,  lectures  and  laboratory,  whioh 
had  been  pvesented  for  several  years,  was  fiivorably  reoeived 
bj  the  Legislature  at  its  last  session,  and  an  appropriation 
ef  $26,000  was  made  ibr  that  purpose.  Plans  were  prepared 
faf  Mr.  Woolett)  tbe  4urchUect  selected  by  the  Commissionem 
of  the  Land  Office,  mhi^h  contemplate  m  new  story  to  the  main 
baUdtng,  mud  two  wings  in  the  rear,  of  three  stories  ead)| 
vitfa  a  batement,  which  will  give  ample  room  for  the  Soeietyi 
«S  veil  as  «Hr  tbe  Nattiaral  History  eollectioft.  It  will  be  the 
dwiy  ef  theSooie^  as  soon  ms  the  buildlag  is  in  readiness,  which 
it  is  expected  wiU  be  by  aeatt  October,  (o  secure  as  speedily  as 
iBaf  be  a  full  boUection  of  impiemeats  or  models  of  the  same^. 
mmm  ia  use,  as  w«Il  as  those  heretofore  in  use  in  our  State  and 
ttoaotrf ,  that  we  may  present  te  4he  ifarmers  and  others  tbe  evi*- 
deiioe  of  what  «re  once  were,  and  what  we  new,  by  improvemeal^ 
an  in  this  department  of  agricuhute.  la  addition  to  these,  a 
eittapleie  aoUeetiba  af  fvasses,  grains,  Ae«,  will  he  precured,  sa 
as  ta  exhibit  not  on^  (lie  gmin  and  aeeds,  but  spechnens  of  tha 
pleats  aiid  ^gtassea  dided.  The  tnseets  alas  whteh  are  most  waai^ 
wmm  will  be  arranged,  correeCly  labelled  with  tbe  cownoa  naiai 
by  whkh  <hey  are  ^generally  known,  with  the  ipknts,  leaves  aad 
•wigs  u^en  which  thcfe  depredatioas  are  most  commonly  eom^ 
IXiirted }  se  that  tha  visltev  amy  at  ^ence  eee  what  his  enemies  asa 
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dt^y  and  may  also  leam  how  he  may  best  a?oid  their  ravages. 
An  opportaiiity  also  will  here  be  had  for  the  display  of  choice 
and  rare  living  plants,  and  the  method  of  culture  may  here  be 
learned  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large.  We  would  call 
upon  the  farmers,  implement  manufacturers  and  mechanics  to  aid 
OS  in  filling  this  building,  in  a  manner  that  will  be  creditable  to 
oar  State  and  to  our  country. 

Fourteenth  Annual  Fair. — ^The  experiment  of  holding  an  an- 
nual fair  of  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  State  in  the 
great  metropolis  of  our  State  and  country  has  been  tried.  The 
circumstaoces  under  which  the  fair  was  held  were  not  of  the 
most  favorable  character.  For  nearly  two  whole  days  the 
rain  was  constantly  fiilling,  and  prevented  the  attendance  both 
of  exhibitors  and  visitors.  The  last  two  days  were  fiivorable, 
and  the  attendance  was  large,  and  Ae  interest  continued  up 
to  the  closing  of  the  exhibition.  Tha  exhibition  in  many  of  its 
departments  was  of  a  very  high  character,  and  we  think  has 
never  been  excelled,  while,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  not  equal 
to  some  of  the'  previons  fairs  of  the  Society.  Yarions  reasons 
have  been  suggested  for  this,  but  we  believe  that  the  priaoi*- 
pal  reason  was  the  location  itself,  in  the  midst  of  a  populous 
eity,  whose  inhabitants  have  their  daily  concerns  constantly 
engrossing  their  attention,  and  are  not  readily  aifected  by  any* 
thing  out  of  their  usual  coarse  of  affidrs.  Being  at  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  State,  the  agricuUnral  districts,  which  usually  eontrir 
bate  very  largely  to  the  shows,  were  so  far  distant  that  their  eon- 
tributions  were  limited.  It  was  hoped  that  the  united  eiTorts  of 
the  American  Institute,  New-Tork  Horticultural  Society,  and  that 
#f  the  State  Society,  would  have  secure  a  fair  exhibition  at  least 
from  the  elty ;  but  in  this  we  were  disappdnted,  as  the  miscella* 
Bfous  department,  which  usually  is  filled  mainly  from  the  iami^- 
diate  vicinity  of  the  exhibition,  was  far  less  than  at  the  Itirs  held 
at  Albany,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Rochester  or  Bu£Bdo.  Still  it  was  aji 
interesting  exhibition  for  the  first  time  held  in  the  great  metropo- 
lis of  our  State,  nor  could  any  occurrence  in  its  annals  have  been 
mere  appropriate  than  that  those  who  in  the  first  eity  of  the  new 
world  concentrate  their  trade,  their  manufactures  and  their 
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wmmetcej  shonld  hay^  an  opportunity  to  de^  fbr  the^^elves  thai 
to  the  l^or^  of  the  fkrmers,  the  great  ^i^odticers,  they  owe  th6 
origin  of  their  Wealth.  The  city  of  New- York  is  deeply  intereisted 
in  the  pfcsperity  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Societf, 
siqce  no  impetus  call  be  giveA  to  the  labor  of  the  agriculturist  but 
that  in  its  increased  activity  the  city  will  reap  a  large  reward.  Ifc 
was  eminently  desirable  that  the  fair  should  once  be  held  amid 
the  busy  thh)ngs  of  the  comtnerelal  capital,  and  its  incidents  will 
be  prominent  In  the  history  of  the  year,  since  amidst  all  the  con- 
ventions that  came  thither,  that  of  the  fi£irmer3  of  New- York 
seemed  by  right  to  hold  the  first  place. 

The  location  allowed  by  the  muniflcenoe  of  the  city  anthoriUes 
was  Hamilton  square.  It  was  at  a  greater  distance  from  tlie  dense 
population  than  comported  with  the  coavenience  of  the  vast 
crowds,  who,  had  the  fair  been  held  nearer  them,  would  have 
been  attracted  to  it ;  but  this  might  have  been  rendered  power- 
less against  the  success  of  the  exhibitioii  had  the  means  for  trans- 
portation be6&  Wiell  aHranged  by  the  co&ipantes  whose  railways 
pttSttd  the  squari^.  Unquestionafoly  there  were  thousands  of  tha 
aitixeas  of  New- York  to  whom  it  would  have  been  an  occasion  of 
grtet  satis&etion  to  have  beei\  present,  had  they  not  been  sensibla 
•f  the  dafloieney  in  the  means  of  transit.  But  with  all  the  d'isad-' 
vantages,  this  lotUition  had  its  fitness,  which  must  have  impressed 
tiw  refieetbkg  observer.  Here  were  the  beginnings  of  the  great 
^Ij,  trhere  the  enol*mouk  labor  of  the  builder  and  the  architeel 
wtre  £aroibIy  shown.  Hew  the  field  oeased,  and  the  street  and 
IqnafB  eommeaeed,  and  here  the  tents  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  emblemed  the  strong  fact,  that  with  the  success  and  tbe 
advance  of  agriculture  comes  onward  the  career  of  improvement 
ef  iriiaiert^  gives  peMkanenoe  to  the  piro^perlty  of  the  State. 

It  was  a  gratifying  circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  fair  to 
observe  how  large  the  representation  of  those  citis^ens  of  other 
portions  of  the  State^  who  for  a  series  of  years  have  cheered,  en- 
couraged and  sustained  the  Society — gentlemen  who  have  filled 
its  offices  of  trust,  and  who  have  rendered  good  service,  and  who 
still  lend  their  efforts  to  make  its  fairs  successful^  and  to  advance 
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its  power  to  rende?  the  labor  <tf  the  farmer  more  profitable,  aft 
veil  as  to  elevate  him  In  his  profession.  And  from  the  city  came 
the  intelligent  merchant,  who  saw  the  progress  in  agriculture  in 
all  its  varied  branches,  rendering  more  ample  the  resources  for 
an  enlarged  commerce.  The  inquiring  and  acute  mechanic^  ex- 
amining and  judging  for  himself  of  the  machinery  which  was  on  ex- 
hibition, and  determining  with  the  sagacity  of  the  inventive  Ame- 
rican whether  it  seemed  lilcely  to  relieve  or  benefit  the  hard 
working  agriculturist.  The  avenues  through  the  spacious  grounds, 
whenever  the  varying  *weather  permitted,  were  thronged  with 
crowds,  who,  in  the  various  halls,  in  the  fruit  department,  in  the 
dairy,  in  the  grain,  in  the  cattle  stalls,  in  the  trial  rings  for 
horses,  found  abundant  remuneration  for  their  presence.  The 
spectacle  presented  by  the  grounds,  when  the  fair  was  in  its 
height  of  movement,  crowded  with  anxious  visitors,  cannot  easily 
be  forgotten. 

In  no  other  year  bad  there  been  a  finer  display  of  stock ;  not 
only  from  the  richly  cultivated  fields  of  the  adjoining  counties ' 
were  these  brought,  but  from  distant  sections  of  tlie  State,  west 
and  norths  with  an  enterprise  that  indicated  the  earnestness  with 
which  our  people  are  pursuing  this  most  important  branch  of  the 
farmer's  pursuit.  It  was  especially  gratifying  to  witness  the 
gathering  of  the  most  improved  varieties  of  stock,  where  the  im- 
provements fifom  the  earliest  years  of  the  Society's  efforts  eoukk 
be  traced  by  so  many  who  had  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  se- 
vere labor  and  pecuniary  sacrifice  by  which  the  best  blood  of  the 
old  world  had  been  brought  into  our  own  State  for  the  benefit  <^ 
our  own  farmers. 

CatiU, — ^The  cattle  department  was  equal,  if  not  superior,  ta 
any  previous  one  of  the  Society.  This  was  particularly  so  in  the 
class  of  Short-horns,  Devons^  Ayrshires,  and  grade  cattle.  In 
the  Short-horn  class  there  was  a  large  immber  of  exhibltqjrs  from 
various  portions  of  the  State,  and  several  Imported  animals  were 
shown,  of  great  excellence,  in  a  separate  class.  The  Devon  class 
was  also  one  of  rare  excellence.  There  were  several  exhibitors 
in  this  class,  of  both  imported  and  American  bred  animals,  many 
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of  which  were  esteemed  among  the  finest  specimens  of  this  breed. 
The  Ayrshire  class  was  the  best  and  largest  ever  exhibited  in 
this  State,  and  has  given  a  most  favorable  impression  of  this 
dairy  stock.  Of  Herefords  the  exhibition  was  very  limited. 
Jerseys  or  Alderneys  were  shown  by  only  two  exhibitors,  both 
from  other  States.  The  grade  department  was  very  fully  repre- 
sented, and  the  cows  and  heifers  were  of  very  great  excellence. 
The  Short-l^orn  cross  on  the  Dntcb  or  Holstein  was  most  predomi- 
nant, and  next  to  these  the  cross  upon  the  native  stock. 

Sheep. — ^Tlie  show  in  this  department  was  excellent.  Merinos 
(Spanish,  French  and  Silesian)  and  Saxons  were  folly  represented. 
South-down  and  long  wooled  were  largely  shown,  and  of  superior 
excellence. 

Horses  and  Mules. — ^The  show  of  horses  was  very  &ir,  that  of 
mul^  very  fine,  said  never  to  have  been  excelled  in  size  and 
style  of  animals  in  this  country. 

Poultry, — ^The  poultry  show  was  a  fair  representation  of  the 
Tarious  breeds  in  the  country. 

Implements^  tfc. — The  show  of  implements,  domestic  manufac- 
tures, dairy  and  grain  products  was  not  large,  but  excellent  in 
quality.  Among  the  implements  there  were  many  new  and  use- 
ful ones.  Of  mowers  there  was  a  fine  exhibition,  and  several 
which  appeared  to  be  decided  improvements  upon  those  hereto- 
fore in  use.  The  advance  which  has  been  made  in  implements 
alone  for  the  relief  of  the  farmer,  has,  doubtless,  contributed 
more  than  any  other  department  to  relieve  the  farmer  in  his 
arduous  work ;  and  had  the  Society  done  nothins:  more  than  in 
this  direction  alone,  it  would  be  entitled  to  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  the  citizens  of  our  State. 

Frvits^  ^c— 'The  exhibition  of  fruits  and  the  floral  department 
was  very  good,  and  many  choice  varieties  of  extraordinary  ex- 
cellence were  shown. 

It  was  gratifying  to  the  Society  to  observe  in  their  area  not  only 
exhibitors  from  adjoining  States,  but  ft  contribution  from  one  as 
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distant  as  South  Oarolinft,  as  eridencipg  tlwt  te  tbe  pxirscilt  of 
agrieuKural  impnyreipeBty  which  is  the  design  <^  the  Society,  ii 
it  receiving  and  is  to  reoeive  encouragement  and  aid  firom  all 
portions  of  the  Union,  as  possessing  a  oommoift  interest.  Dr. 
Jan>es  B.  Datis,  of  Colombiay  South  Carolina,  hftd  on  exhibitiOB 
Cashmere  goats,  whkh  have  been  thotonghlj  domesticated  in.thit 
country,  and  are  destined  to  be  of  rery  great  advantage.  It  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  they  were  secured  by  dtizend 
from  our  own  State,  and  are  now  owned  by  Hod«  Amos  0» 
Osborn  and  other  gentlemen,  of  Waterville,  in  Oneida  county, 
where  the  experiment  of  rearing  them  here  at  the  north  will  be 
fully  carried  oat. 

The  press  of  the  city  and  of  the  interior  was  duly  represented^ 
and  the  Society  ever  consider  this  as  among  the  most  gratifying 
of  the  incidents  of  their  annua}  fair,  for  these  reeorders  plate  be- 
fell a  nation  the  history  of  the  good  work  done  for  the  iartnerv 

^  There  were  several  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Legislature  pre- 
sent observing  for  themselves  the  result  of  the  liberal  policy 
which  has  been  from  year  to  year  extended  by  the  State  towards 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State  to  which  the  Society  is  de- 
voted. They  eonld  witness  that  one  of  the  resnlts  of  the  en- 
lightened patronage  which  has  fostered  the  Society  into  perma^ 
nent  usefulness  haa  been  this  annual  gathering  of  farmers,  and 
tbe  friends  of  formers,  to  congratulate  each  other  that  in  every 
department  of  agriculture  the  step  of  improvement  has  been  oet^ 
tain. 

The  annual  address  was  pronounced  by  the  Hon  John  P.  Hale, 
recently  one  of  the  Senators  of  tbe  United  States.  It  had  the 
breadth  of  thought,  the  clear  view,  the  force  of  expression  and 
grace  of  utterance  which  characterize  this  gentleman.  Year 
after  year  the  Society  has  called  to  its  platform  the  men  of  study 
and  research,  and  thought,  and  their  discourses  collected  would 
form  a  volume  of  vast  worth  and  widely-diffused  usefulness/  II 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  address  has  not  been  fuxnisbed 
for  publication. 

The  Society  desires  to  express  its  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
the  services  rendered  by  the  Judges.    Their  prompt  attendance, 
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Ibeir  fidthftd  diaeh^ge  of  th»  delicate  duties  devolted  upon  them, 
by  tlM  offi«e6  designated,  their  skillful  discrimiiiation,  all  qqu- 
hined  in  londering  theiir  sarvioea  of  the  utmost  value. 

To  the  police  of  the  city  the  Society  returns  its  thanks  for  the 
order  and  efficiency  vvhich  distinguished  the  administration  of  their 
duties. 

In  the  history  of  its  fairs  the  Society  finds  solid  encourage- 
ment. Fourteen  times  has  jkt  called  together  the  people,  and  to 
«iMh  call  the  nesponsa  has  been  cojmplete.  Yaat  crowds,  aighlfr 
gatherings,  the  Toice  of  the  orator,  a  wealth  of  industry  ajud  in- 
genuity, all  the  incidenis  of  a  festival  of  the  productive  ai^ts  has 
becA  the  smm  witnessed  in  aU  these  years.  Such  has  beau  tha 
aympatby  hetweea  tfbe  £irm^  and  the  people. 

Tlie  Society  enters  upon  another  year  with  the  calm  and  as^ 
snred  hope,  that  while  it  shall  continue  to  bestow  Its  strongest 
efforts  to  advance  agricultuite,  the  tiller  «f  the  soil  will  be  the 
most  steadfast  fiiend  ot  the  Society. 

The  American  Institute,  with  gratifying  liberality,  omitted 
its  annual  exhibition,  and  contributed  towards  the  funds  to  be 
awarded  for  premiums  as  will  be  found  in  the  Treasurer's  report, 
and  co-operated  with  the  Society  in  the  appointment  of  judges, 
and  in  the  arrangements  of  the  exhibition,  and  its  officers  are  en- 
titled to  the  commendation  of  the  farmers  of  New-York  for  their 
interest  in  the  great  work  of  agricultural  improvement. 

The  New-York  Horticultural  Society  also  united  its  efforts 
with  those  of  the  Executive  Board,  and  added  largely  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  exhibition  by  the  very  interesting  display  which  waa 
made  under  its  supervision  and  direction.  Peter  B.  Mead,  Esq., 
the  efficient  Secretary  of  that  Society,  superintended  the  fruit  and 
floral  department,  and  his  very  able  report  will  be  found  an- 
nexed. 

From  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
receipt^  of  the  Society,  including  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  were  $22^546.13,  and  the  expen- 
ditures $19,982.35,  balance,  $2,563.78 ;  medals  for  premiums  on 
hand  $175,  and  premium  books  $165. 
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The  Executire  Committee  in  closing  np  their  labors  have  the- 
satisfaction  of  assuring  the  Society  that  in  no  former  year  has 
there  been  more  cordial  elTorts  made  to  sustain  the  cause  of  agri- 
culture. At  no  previous  period  have  more  gratifying  assurances 
been  received  from  their  correspondents  both  at  home  and  abroad 
of  the  salutary  influence  which  is  Being  exerted  by  the  Society 
upon  the  great  work  of  agricultural  improvement. 

Feeling  that  they  have  devoted  their  best  energies  to  the  work 
that  has  been  assigned  to  them,  they  resign  the  trust  committed 
to  their  charge  to  their  successors,  who  will  bring  to  their  work 
an  equal  zeal  for  its  successful  prosecution  and  being  sustained, 
as  we  doubt  not  they  will  be  by  the  intelligent  agricultural  inter- 
est of  the  State,  they  will,  it  is  most  confidently  believed,  be 
enabled,  at  the  close  of  their  official  term,  to  report  still  further 
progress  than  has  been  made  by  those  who  preceded  the,m» 

On  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON, 

Oor.  Secretary. 
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HOSTICULTURAL  REPORT,  1854. 


The  experiment  of  holding  a  State  &ir  in  the  dtjr  of  New-York 
bas  now  been  tried.  Its  success  has  not  been  equal  to  the  antici- 
pations of  many — bat  as  great,  perhaps/as  could  have  been  ex- 
pected under  tl^  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  chief  untoward 
circumstances  were:  an  almost  unparalleled  drought,  disheart- 
ening  to  agricultural  enterprize  in  all  its  fbrms;  want  of  accom- 
modations to  reach  the  grounds ;  and  an  indisposition,  frdm  va- 
rious causes,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  New-Yorlc,  to  visit 
public  exhibitions,  except  during  the  evenings ;  together  with  a 
want  of  appreciation  of  the  deep  importance  attaching  to  agricul- 
tural pursuits.  Other  causes  might  I>e  added,  but  these  may  be 
regarded  as  among  the  chief.  So  for  as  regards  the  fair  itself,  it 
was  most  creditable  to  all  concerned,  and  needs  no  apology  from 
me. 

Sanguine  as  I  am  known  to  be,  I  must  confess  that  I  looked 
forward  to  the  horticultural  exhibition  with  many  misgivings,  and 
visits  to  some  earlier  shows  only  served  to  strengthen  them.  With 
extensive  and  reliable  mieans  of  information,!  had  concluded  that 
in  the  quality  of  many,  and  in  the  quantity  of  nearly  all  horti- 
cultural productions,  there  would  be  a  considerable  falling  off,  as 
compared  with  ordinary  seasons.  These  misgivings  proved  in  a 
measure  to  be  true.  The  general  results  of  each  year,  together 
with  their  causes,  ought  to  be  put  upon  record  for  future  use.  It 
may  be  acknowledged  that,  in  some  important  respects,  the  horti- 
cultural exhibition  of  1854  was  not  as  good  as  some  of  its  prede- 
cessors, and  it  may  at  once  be  referred  to  its  proper  cause — a  long 
continued  and  fearful  drought,  extending  to  every  section  of  the 
country,  and  blighting  all  our  hopes. 
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I  will  now  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  description  of  some  of  the 
principal  articles  exhibited  in  the  horticultural  department,  as 
well  as  I  am  able,  so  far  removed  from  the  books  and  records  of 
Floral  hall.  The  fair  was  held  in  a  locality  where  nothing  was 
to  be  expected  in  the  way  of  contributions  for  simply  decorating 
the  hall.  No  disappointment  was  experienced  in  this  respect,  for 
nothing  was  received.  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  add  that  few  persons, 
within  any  reasonable  distance,  had  anything  to  give.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  having  a  foreboding  that  the  receipts  of 
the  fair  would  not  realize  general  expectations,  my  object  was  to 
Aeeorata  the  haU  with  a  std^  view  to  economy. 

The  hatt  was  fitted  up  io  a  plain,  but  neai  manner.  The  tent 
poles  were  wreathed,  and  festoons  stretched  between  each,  and  to 
the  principal  entrances,  which  were  arched,  and  a  stately  cedar 
placed  on  eaeh  side.  Cedars  were  also  placed  at  intervals  around 
Hkd  sides  of  the  tent,  the  sides  being  festooned,  and  such  other 
decorations  made  as  served  to  give  the  whole  a  neat  and  pleasing 
appearance.  Around  the  tent  poles  were  erected  large  circular 
tables,  with  flat  ones  between,  the  whole  being  covered  with  a 
Ane  collection  of  pot  plants.  Next  the  tent  walls,  on  both  sides, 
were  tables  for  out  flowers.  Through  the  aisles  were  several  very 
laige  tables,  covered  with  beautiful  specimens  of  fruit.  In  the 
center  of  each  aisle  was  a  superb  fountain,  of  large  size,  each 
aurrounded  with  bouquets,  floral  baskets,  and  other  pretty  things. 
Statuary,  flower  stands,  vases,  &c.,  placed  here  and  there,  gave  a 
beautiful  tone  to  the  whole,  and  made  Floral  hall  worthy  of  all 
the  commendation  it  received  from  the  public  and  the  press. 

The  display  of  fruit,  though  said  to  be  smaller  than  on  some 
former  occasions,  was  a  good  one,  containing  many  samples  not 
easily  surpassed.  I  doubt  whether  either  Messrs.  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  or  Hovey  &  Co.,  have  often  exhibited  better  specimens  of 
pears,  as  a  whole ;  and  I  also  doubt  whether  Messrs.  Frost  &  Co., 
Bailey,  and  some  others,  ever  placed  upon  a  table  better  speci- 
mens of  apples.  The  apples  from  Illinois,  shown  by  Dr.  Pen- 
nington, were  very  beautiful.  On  the  T^rbole^  th^  show  of  applet 
and  pears  was  very  gratifying. 
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Hie  display  of  grapes,  both  fojreign  and  native,  was  large,  and 
siany  of  the  specimens  were  of  great  excellence.  Some  varieties 
of  the  foreign  grape  were  not  as  well  colored  as  they  might  have 
been  i  but  the  samples,  generally,  were  unexceptionable,  giving 
«vid$nc^  of  tlie  growers'  care  and  skill.  The  many  large  and 
l^dsone  byyaches  of  foreigir  grapes  cpoatitated  one  of  the  chief 
aJttractipBS  of  Flor^ji  hall.  The  season  was  generally  very  pror 
^ious  for  native  grapes,  where  the  vines  had  become  well  estab* 
lisbed,  and  the  result  was  a  fine  di<^play  of  well  ripened  specir 
Qiena.  Gi^peS)  in  common  with  all  other  fruits,  ripened  this  yew 
from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Dr.  Fowler  exhibited 
t^e  Diana  in  great  perfection.  Mr.  Boll  sent  some  beautiful 
launches  of  the  Concord,  Qf  which  presently^  Tbe  show  of 
peaches,  plums,  &c.,  was  as  large  as  could  have  been  expectedj 
and  the  specimens  of  good  quality  and  size. 

I  had  designed  to  notice  somewhat  in  detail  several  new  fruits, 
as  well  as  some  seedlings,  but  it  is  now  out  of  my  power  to  do  so, 
with  but  two  or  three  exceptions.  There  were  several  seedling 
apples,  one  or  two  of  some  merit,  and  deserving  of  further  trial. 
Judge  Livingston  exhibited  one  of  his  seedling  pears,  a  little 
under  medium  size,  obovate,  russetty,  with  a  red  cheek,  fine  flesh, 
melting,  juicy,  with  a  rich  vinous  flavor.  It  was  highly  spoken 
of,  and  I  can  bear  testimony  to  its  merit.  It  keeps  till  March.  It 
has  been  named  the  "Livingston  pear"  by  the  fruit  committee 
,  of  the  New-York  Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Carpenter  exhibited 
specimens  of  his  seedling  peach,  which,  however,  were  not  fully 
matured.  This  peach  was  sent  to  me  in  the  latter  part  of  Oct., 
1853,  for  examination  and  a  name.  Two  of  the  specimens  mea- 
sured nearly  fourteen  inches  in  circumference.  The  flesh  was 
white  to  the  pit,  juicy,  sweet  and  luscious.  It  was  raised  in  Nc|W- 
York.  Its  late  maturity,  large  size,  and  excellent  quality^  will 
make  it  ^  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  fruits.  I  named  it 
"  Carpenter's  white,"  a  name  which  has  since  been  confirmed  by 
tjie  fruit  committee  of  the  New- York  Horticultural  Society. 

Seme  notice  may  bene  be  taken  of  the  Diana  and  Concord 
grapes,  both  cd  which  were  on  exhibiticm.  The  bunches  of  tiie 
Biana  ^at%  amaU  and  compaot,  without  iho«ldMB ;  thebecriea  ase 
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small,  light  colored,  Jaicy,  aweet  and  well  flarc^ed ;  the  skin  Is 
rather  thick,  and  the  pulp  somewhat  consistent.  When  I  first 
described  the  Diana,  I  stated  that  ^'  it  would  be  a  valuable  grape 
for  localities,"  but  <<  that  we  should  not  see  it  in  its  greatest  per- 
fection till  it  had  been  submitted  to  long-continued  and  Judicious 
culture,"  &o.  At  that  time  the  Diana  had  not  been  fruited  out 
of  Boston.  Since  then  it  has  been  diffused  all  over  the  country; 
and,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  it  has  proved  a  valuable  grape,  not  only 
where  the  Isabella  and'  Catawba  will  not  ripen,  but  even  where 
they  will/  I  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  it  from  various  lo- 
calities  in  this  State ;  and,  as  the  result  of  further  experience,  I 
desire  to  say  that  I  consider  it  a  valuable  grape  for  general  culti- 
vation. While  it  ripens  before  the  Isabella  and  Catawba,  it  will 
keep  longer  than  either — an  important  quality  in  a  market  fiiiif . 

The  Concord  grape  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion, 
and  the  large  and  handsome  bunches  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bull  (with 
whom  it  originated)  naturally  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Many,  who  supposed  the  description  given  of  it  greatly  ex- 
aggerated, were  disappointed  at  its  splendid  appearance,  and  all 
seemed  surprised.  No  other  thing  in  Floral  hall  created  such  an 
"itching  palm"  to  violate  the  coinmand,  "touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not,"  and  no  other  thing  was  so  much  talked 
about.  I  must  confess  that  I  was  a  little  disappointed  myself.  I 
will  now  describe  it.  The  color  of  the  Concord  is  a  dark  purple. 
The  btmches  are  large  and  shouldered,  berries  roundish,  oval, 
large,  and  covered  with  a  rich  dark  bloom,  skin  thin  and  tender, 
with  a  bright  purple  coloring  matter  on  the  inner  surface,  pulp 
sweet,  very  Juicy  and  melting.  The  flavor  has  been  termed 
"  foxy,"  in  regard  to  which  pomological  giants  have  been  waging 
a  fierce  warfare,  the  end  of  which  is  not  yet.  I  do  not  propose 
to  take  any  part  in  this  discussion,  but  simply  describe  the  Con- 
cord as  I  found  it.  This  "  foxy"  flavor,  as  it  is  termed,  increases 
the  longer  the  bunches  are  kept  after  having  been  cut ;  and  I 
must  add  here  that  I  have  seen  many  specimens  of  the  Isabella  in 
which  this  flavor  was  quite  as  strong  as  in  the  Concord ;  and  I 
have  also  seen  many  specimens  of  the  Isal>ella  far  inferior  in  aU 
respects  to  the  Oonc(»rd  exhibited  at  the  late  Mr.    I  kept  some 
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Concords  for  a  fortnfght,  at  which  time  I  foimd  this  flavor  had  in- 
creased. This  may  account  for  some  of  the  difference  of  opinion 
In  regard  to  the  flavor  of  this  grape ;  it  would  seem  to  indicate^ 
also,  that  it  should  be  eaten  when  fresh  cut.  The  flavor  or  aroma 
of  the  Concord  is' about  the  only  objection  that  has  been  made  to 
it ;  but  this,  I  think,  will  be  somewhat  subdued  under  the  influ- 
ence of  congenial  soil  and  culture.  We  have  not  yet  seen  enough 
of  the  Concord  to  assign  it,  in  specific  terms,  its  proper  place ; 
but  all  candid  men,  I  doubt  not,  will  agree  in  saying  that  it  is  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  native  grapes.  It  ripens 
much  earlier  than  the  Isabella,  thus  extending  the  season  of  this 
most  luscious  fruit.  Altogether,  Mr.  Bull  has  rendered  horticul- 
ture a  good  service  by  the  introduction  of  this  fine  grape,  and  I 
hope  will  be  encouraged  to  continue  his  experiments'  in  raiding 
vines  from  the  seed. 

The  show  of  vegetables,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  was 
quite  meager,  and  contained  few  things  worthy  of  special  remark. 
The  gardeners  around  New-York  generally  make  a  large  display 
of  vegetables,  not  easily  surpassed  for  real  excellence ;  but  the 
scorching  heat  and  drought  discouraged  their  efforts,  and  garden 
products  were  left  mostly  to  take  care  of  themselves.  A  little 
more  energy  and  perseverance  skillfully  applied  would  have  pro- 
duced somewhat  different  results,  notwithstanding  the  drought. 

One  novelty  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection :  Mr.  Boll 
exhibited  an  oil  painting  of  the  new  Dioscorea  from  Japan  (D. 
batatus),  not  having  been  able  to  get  the  tubers  from  on  board 
ship  in  time  for  exhibition.  This  plant  has  been  submitted  to  a 
variety  of  experiments  in  France,  with  favorable  results;  and  it 
is  there  supposed  th^t  it  will  prove  a  valuable  substitute  for  the 
potato.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  potato  will  never  be  super- 
seded by  any  vegetable  whatever.  The  new  Dioscorea,  however, 
may  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  our  root  crops.  The  French 
government  has  directed  that  it  shall  be  planted  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  France,  having  purchased  nearly  all  the  stock  for  this 
purpose.  Mr.  Boll,  being  in  Paris,  was  fortunate  in  procuring  a 
few  roots  before  this  arrangement  was  completed. 
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Let  as  next  turn  to  the  plants  and  flawers.  Under  such  dls- 
ixmraging  circuiBStanoes,  it  wastnily  gratifying  to  behold  so  many 
of  these  beautiful  and  delicate  objects.  The  well-fornlshed  taj^les 
of  eutflowei?s  were  much  admUed^and  added  much  to  thecheeriol- 
ne$^  of  Floral  HaU.  The  specimens,  it  is  true,  were  unequal  in 
IQAldtt,  yet  not  a  &w  vere  per&ot  of  their  kiod^  and  would  have 
been  pi^mouneed  first-JMtte  any  where.  Mr.  Weir  and  Mr.  Bus- 
gees  exhibited  seedliqg  dahU^s  of  great  m^it.  Mr.  Sehob^  ex- 
hibited some  seedling  petunias,  two  of  which  were  beautifully 
«»ottled  and  strijped,  and  worthy  of  a  plf^e  \n  the  smallciat  col- 
lections. Theiie  w^e  also  some  very  good  sieedling  rosesi  yerbe- 
nas,  &c.  Among  the  pot  plants  were  a  number  of  weU-^u>wn 
specimens,  a^  several  new  and  rare  plants,  the  most  beautiful  of 
which,  unooubtedly,  was  the  cissus  iHscolor.  It  is  a  gem.  There 
were  a  large  number  of  bouquets  and  baskets.  They  were  very 
beautiful,  and  worthy  of  all  the  admiration  they  received.  One 
bouquet,  in  the  form  of  a  bird's  nest,  was  not  less  novel  than 
beautiful,  and  evinced  much  taste  and  skill. 

Iq  this  connection  may  be  mentioned  a  great  variety  of  bronzed 
Statuary,  vases,  fountains,  &c.,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Janes,  Beebe, 
JS^  Co.,  beautiful  in  design,  and  of  the  most  finished  workmanship. 
NeW'York  is  not  without  the  taste  and  skill  to  produce  a  fountain 
worthy  of  a  great  city,  though  she  is  content  to  have  her  public 
squares  disgraced  by  the  most  miserable  caricatures.  In  the 
midst  of  these  fountains  was  placed  a  miniature  garden,  executed 
by  Mr.  Graef,  of  Brooklyn,  It  was  complete  in  its  winding 
walks,  cottage  and  outbuildings,  rookery,  flower  beds,  miniatur^ 
trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  growing  in  the  natural  soil,  and  all  the  acces- 
sories of  a  l^dscape.    It  was  a  very  pretty  thing,  and  much  ad- 

A  few  words  of  comment,  and  I  shall  have  done.  Ova  Mxe 
should  be  made  profitable  to  all.  While  endeavoring  to  accuma- 
late  knowlege  for  others  we  should  see  if  there  is  not  something 
we  can  learn  ourselves.  Attentive  observation  may  convince  us 
that  a  slight  modification  in  the  opera|i<m  of  a  rale  may  enable 
US  to  accomplish  the  objeete  of  the  Society  in  a  more  certain  and 
satisfactory  manner;  or  it  maj^  eon<vlQeo  ut  that  certain  rvles 
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should  be  abolidi^d  And  othens  Copied.  With  this  view  I  will 
venture  to  make  a  few  suggestions.  If  the  Society  should  here*- 
after  continue  the  practice  of  offering  prizes  for  articles  made  or 
grown  without  the  State^  it  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
ascertain  not  only  who  exhibits  the  best  article  of  the  kind  in  the 
State,  but  who  exhibits  the  best  in  the  fair.  This  would  be  no 
more  than  just  to  the  exhibitor,  and  it  is  due  to  the  public.  NoW^ 
this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  placing  all  exhibitors  upon  a 
footing  of  equality^  Some  State  exhibitors  mighty  perhaps,  object 
to  this,  but  a  little  reflection  wotald  probably  reconcile  them  t6 
its  justice.  The  foreign  exhibitors,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  regard 
the  money  value  of  a  prize  as  of  secondary  consideration.  All 
they  ask  is  an  open  field  for  the  honors.  It  is  certain  that  the 
present  system  has  been  a  source  of  great  dissatisfaction,  not  only 
in  this  Society  but  in  all  others  where  it  has  been  tried,  and  in 
most  of  which  it  has  now  been  abandoned.  I  would  therefore 
suggest  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  abolish  the  foreign  list 
altogether,  or  at  least  modify  it  so  as  to  make  it  more  acceptable 
to  those  concerned. 

Again,  one  of  the  Society^s  Irules  says,  that  all  fi^uit,  &c.,  shall 
be  correctly  named.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  good  rule,  designed  to 
accomplish  an  important  purpose ;  yet,  its  rigid  enforcement  has, 
in  seme  cases,  operated  iuyuriously .  Still,  rules  ought  to  be  en- 
forced while  thej^  remain  on  the  books.  The  fruit  exhibited  hy 
amateurs  is  judged  by  professional  men,  and  vi^  versa.  Pro£^ 
sional  men  are  generally  proud  of  their  knowledge,  and  whenever 
i&  an  amateur's  collection  they  And  a  few  specimens  wrongly 
iMa^j  they  disqualify  without  mercyi  ^his  was  the  case  al  the 
lASI  fhir,  and  is  more  or  less  so  at  all  fairs.  I  am  far  from  finding 
fault  with  them  ^r  so  doirig,  for  the  society  m4de  it  their  duty. 
Hie  thing  would  n^t  b^  so  much  complained  of  if  the  judgea 
would  place  a  card  on  such  lots,  saying,  <<  Disqualified  fot  belta|f 
wrongly  named,''  or  whatever  the  reason  might  be^  Now,  let  us 
hear  what  the  amateurs  have  to  say.  I  have  asked  them  how  it 
happened  that  their  fruit  was  wrongly  named.  The  reply,  in 
substance,  has  been,  "  they  did  not  know  it,  they  supposed  all 
was  right,  they  got  these  names  with  the  trees  from  the  nursery,'' 
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&0.  This  is  only  too  true ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  amateur's 
fruit  is  often  disqualified  because  of  the  nurseryman's  careless- 
ness. Now,  the  rule  ought  to  hold  the  nurseryman  (from  whom 
many  of  these  errors  emanate)  strictly  accountable  for  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  labels;  but  in  the  case  of  the  amateur,  whose 
means  of  information  are  often  limited,  some  latitude  ought  to  be 
allowed ;  nay,  it  would  be  a  laudable  act  to  write  the  proper 
name  on  all  fruit  wrongly  labeled,  so  that  the  amateur  might  go 
home  with  something  added  to  his  store  of  knowledge,  and  not 
disheartened  by  the  harshness  of  a  decision,  the  Justice  of  which 
he  cannot  apprehend. 

Once  more :  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  amateur  and 
the  professional  man  is  not  sufficiently  marked.  It  is  difficult  in 
some  cases  to  draw  the  line ;  yet  the  interests  of  the  society  de- 
mand that  it  should  be  well  defined.  On  referring  to  the 
Judges'  reports  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  person  has  taken 
prizes  in  both  lists ;  and  names  will  also  be  seen  in  the  amateurs' 
list  which  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  right  to  be  there.  How  they 
got  there  at  the  last  feir  is  still  a  mystery  to  me.  Some  of  the  ex- 
hibitors must  thereby  be  wronged ;  and  in  addition  to  this  the 
society  suffers  in  a  pecuniary  way.  This  subject  ought  to  re- 
ceive a  careful  consideration.    But  perhaps  I  have  said  enough. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  return  my  sincere  thanks  to  my  associates, 
Messrs.  Tick,  Ghatfield,  Harold  and  Gheetham,  from  whom  I  re- 
ceived most  valuable  assistance,  and  to  whom  the  Society  is  greatly 
indebted  for  their  important  services  in  Floral  Hall.  I  do  this  the 
more  heartily,  since  these  are  the  only  thanks  they  are  likely  to 
receive.  I  shall  always  cherish  a  warm  regard  for  each  and  all 
of  them,  and  trust  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  them  again 
«ln  the  tented  field."  To  the  Society  I  would  offer  my  sincere 
wishes  for  a  long  career  of  usefulness  in  the  noble  cause  in  which 
it  is  engaged. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

PETER  B.  MEAD, 
Superintendent  of  Floral  Hall. 
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EEPORT  OF    JUDGES    AT    THE    STATE  FAIR, 
NEW-YORK,  OCTOBER,  1864. 


SHORT-HORN  BULLS. 
The  committee  appointed  by  the  New-York  State  Agricnltnral 
Society  on  Short-horn  bulls  ^onld  respectfully  submit  the  follow- 
ing report : 

That  in  some  classes  or  ages  the  animals  were  fine  and  well 
cared  for;  in  others  many  of  them  were  of  inferior  and  indifferent 
specimens  of  the  breed;  and  others,  that  apparently  were  fair 
specimens,  were  in  such  a  bad  case,  as  to  having  been  well  kept, 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  decide  as  to  their  real  merits ;  had 
they  all  had  good  keeping  and  been  in  fine  working  condition 
your  committee  might  have  awarded  differently  in  some  instances. 
It  Is  but  justice  to  ourselyes  that  we  say  that  our  committee  on 
the  final  awards  was  full,  and  that  in  all  cases  but  one  were 
unanimous  in  our  conclusions,  and  in  that  case  the  minority  con- 
sented that  the  majority  should  govern  the  award.  Of  imported 
bulls,  three  years  old  and  over,  there  were  four  entries.  Taking 
the  rules  adopted  by  the  Society  in  the  scale  of  points  furnished, 
we  award  as  follows,  viz.: 

1st  premium  to  Balco,  $25,  owned  by  Morris  &  Becar. 
The  animal  next  in  merit,  Romeo,  owned  by  the  same. 

Of  two  year  olds  there  were  no  entries,  and  but  one  entry  for 
yearlings,  and  that  by  Hungerford  &  Brodie,  of  Jefferson  county, 
to  which  we  award  the  1st  premium,  to  their  bull  St.  Nicholas,  of 
$15,  he  being  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  breed,  and  considered 
worthy  of  it  without  competition. 

Of  bull  calves  sired  abroad  but  one  entry  was  made,  and  that 
by  L.  Q.  Morris;  1st  premium  awarded,  bull  calf  Brawith,  $5. 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  exhibitors  of  imported  bulls  to  say  that 
the  animals  were  all  in  fine  condition,  and  well  tended,  for  which 
the  thanks  of  the  committee  are  tendered  most  respectfully* 
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Of  three  years  an4  upwards,  not  imported,  there  were  four- 
teen entries.  Tbur  edttnnittee,  after  mature  deliberation,  award 
as  follows,  viz.: 

1st  premium  to  Prince  Royal,  $25,  owned  by  Thomas  Gould, 
Aurora,  Cayuga  county. 

2d  do  to  Prince  Albert,  $15,  owned  by  Wm.  Kelly ,  Rhioebeck, 
Dutchess  county. 

3d  do  to  Sir  Arthur,  $5,  owned  by  James  Merriman,  Oriskany, 
Oneida  county. 

Next  in  ikierit  your  committee  would  mention  Robin  Hood,  be^ 
longing  to  Hungerford  and  Brodie,  of  Jeflferson  county.  Sir  Wil- 
liam, owned  by  Aaron  Vail,  Stamford,  Dutchess  county,  was  con- 
sidered the  best  bull  in  this  class,  but  as  Mr.  Vail  was  one  of 
the  Judges  he  was  not  permitted  to  compete* 

Of  two  year  olds  there  were  eight  entries.  But  two  awardf 
were  made,  as  follows,  viz.:- 

1st  premium  to  Lafayette,  $20,  owned  by  S.  M.  Sherwood, 
Auburn,  Cayuga  county. 

2d  do  to  Henry  Clay,  $10,  owned  by  Thomas  Richardson,  West 
Farms. 

Of  yearlings  there  were  seven  entries,  to  which  we  award  as 
follows,  viz.: 

1st  premium  to  Oxonian,  $15,  owned  by  L.  G.  Morris,  Ford- 
ham  ,  Westchester  county. 

2d  do  to  Majesty,  $10,  owned  by  James  Bathgate,  Fordham, 
Westchester  county. 

3d  do  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  $5,  owned  by  Oliver  Slate, ft.,  Throg'l 
Neck,  Westchester  county. 

Of  calves  there  Were  sit  entries.    WC  award  ad  follows,  vii:.: 

1st  premium  to  Lucius,  $5,  owned  by  L.  6.  Morris,  Fordham, 
Weitehester  codnty. 

2d  do  to  Red  Jacket,  Transaction*  and  $3,  owned  by  J.  M. 
8herwtk)d,  Auburn,  Oaybga  <sounty. 
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In  makiBg  our  closing  remains  we  simply  say  a  word  to  com- 
petitors on  the  subject  of  keeping  a  fine  animaL  No  animal  la 
fit  to  b€r  presented  at  our  State  shows  that  is  not  in  good  working 
order,  because  it  Is  impossible  to  judge  correctly  between  an  ani- 
mal properly  cared  for  and  one  that  is  not ;  neither  does  an  aai- 
Inal  pay  as  well  on  poor  fare  as  ou  a  liberal  allowance. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  (bat  a  breeding  animal  should 
be  kept  fat;  but  they  shouH  1)e  well  kept,  and  in  good  condition 
at  all  times  9  and  this  principle  should  be  kept  in  view  by  exhi-t 
bitors,  that  one  animal  well  kept  is  worth  more  than  two  badly 
«ared  for. 

All  of  «rhich  is  respectfully  submitted. 

JONATHAN  TALCOTT, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 
R.  W.  MUSGRAVE, 
DAVID  BROOKS, 
C.  N.  BEMENT, 
AARON  VAIL, 

Committte. 


6TE£&8. — 3  YEAAS  OLD, 

The  committee  on  class  1,'No.  14,  (steers,  3  years  old,)  submit 
the  following  report : 

The  exhibition  in  this  department  did  not  meet  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  the  Society,  nor  in  point  of  number  (^id  it  equal 
that  of  former  fairs.  There  was  but  litde  competition,  and,  what 
your  committee  regret  the  more,  no  competition  of  the  fkrmer 
boys  for  the  training  of  ydces  of  steers* 

But  few  as  the  number  presented  was,  there  being  only  two 
yokes  entered,  your  committee  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
that  in  point  of  quality  these  were  of  eminent  merit.  The  train- 
ing and  discipline  of  the  steers  presented  by  Mr.  Salisbury 
evinced  a  m/uter's  hand,  and  to  these  your  committee  have 

JK9TB.— Tk«  AWBid  ^t  pseninaf  st'tho  aanitl  iiir  and  winter  itmttefi^  iW  ^fosnd  m 
4bt  doM  of  the  toIiom.] 

{Assembly,  No.  1^5.]  3 
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ftirarded  the  first  premium.  The  Devon  steers  presented  by  Mr. 
J)%  Forrest,  exhibited,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  the  activity  and 
af>eed  for  which  this  breed  of  animals  is  noted^  and  to  these  the 
second  premium  has  been  assigned. 

The  committee  feel  It  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  Society,  as  well  as 
the  farming  interest  of  this  State,  to  call  in  future  for  a  much 
larger  presentation  under  this  class ;  believing  that  in  very  many 
of  the  regions  of  the  State  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid,, 
eqpecially  by  those  fitting  themselves  in  their  agricultural  school- 
lag,  U>  the  training  and  Improvement  of  working  cattle.  Let 
those  who  are  to  be  the  future  farmers  of  this  State  compete  at 
tbe  next  fiiir  for  the  Silver  medal.* 

MATTHEW  D.  BOGART^ 
ISRAEL  H.  WICKHAM, 
JOHN  L.  DENSON. 


BEPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  THOROUGH-BRED  HORSES. 

The  committee  on  thorough-bred  horses  respectfully  report : 

That  after  a  careful  examination  of  all  presented  to  them,  and 
being  guided  by  the  following  rule  of  the  Society,  which  is :  "  That 
pedigrees  must  be  produced  showing  the  purity  of  blood  of  the 
wimals  exhibited,  and  that  none  others  will  be  allowed  to  com- 
pete,  and  the  judges  are  required  to  reject  any  horse  or  mare 
with  which  there  is  not  furnished  a  complete  pedigree,  on  side  of 
4am  and  sire."  It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  the  committee  an*. 
Qounce  the  very  limited  number  of  thorough-breds  presented  for 
premiums  at  the  great  New-Tork  State  Fair  and  American  Insti- 
tute combined.  Your  committee  do  not  hesitate  in  giving  their 
i^inion  unitedly  in  fkvor  of  blood  horses,  judiciously  selected,  to 
breed  from,  in  order  to  improve  the  stock  generally  for  the  road,, 
carriage  trotters,  and  most  of  agricultural  purposes;  and  the  very 
high  prices  such  horses  command  should  stimulate  breeders  to 
.raise  good  6nes.  We  were  highly  gratified,  with  the  fine  appear- 
ance of  the  splendid  horse,  "  Imported  Trustee,"  so  fkvorably 
hoown  to  the  public,  with  th#  dasti#  step  and  mijesty  ot  fbmet 
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years.  He  ezeited  much  attention.  Having  hetetofore  reeelt^ 
all  the  premimns  allowed  by  the  Society,  we  can  only  express  our 
wishes  that  he  may  live  to  get  more  << Fashions''  to  rival  thi^ 
South  in  honoiidl>le  competition. 

Mr.  0.  R.  Bumham,  of  New-Tork,  presented  a  beaatifol  young 
horse  called  ^'  Tornado,"  which,  for  symmetry  of  form,  Justness 
of  proportion  and  elegance  of  action,  attracted  mniversal  atteii>- 
tion.  This  horse  was  got  by  old  "  Tornado,"  formerly  owned  by 
Bobert  L.  Stevenson,  and  now  owned  by  Edward  Long,  Esq.,  of 
Washington  county. 

Mr.  Truman  Derrick,  of  Long  Island,  exhibited  a  fine  young 
horse  called  "Liverpool." 

These  two  horses,  whatever  their  merits  may  be,  and  the  com- 
mittee feel  bound  to  concede  they  had  many  strong  points,  were, 
by  the  role  above  referred  to,  excluded  from  oompetttion,  perftibt 
pedigrees  not  having  been  produced. 

DAVID  W.  JONES, 
EDWARD  LONG, 
JOHN  J.  VIEUE, 
ALBERT  TLOTD  JONES. 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEE  ON  LONG-WOOLED  SHEEP^ 

In  addition  to  the  awards  by  your  committee,  we  take  great 
pleasure  to  remark  that  with  a  number  of  specimens  submitted 
to  their  inspection,  that  we  have  rarely  seen  such  weight  of  cat-, 
cass,  combined  with  fine  forms  and  hardiness  of  constitutioiii 
which  show  a  marked  improvement  in  this  branch  of  sheep  hus^ 
bandry.  Your  committee  would  especially  recommend  to  breedf 
ers  the  gi^at  importance  of  preserving  in  the  several  classes,  or 
kinds  of  animals,  a  uniformity  of  likeness,  as  characteristic  of 
the  breed:  as  for  want  of  this  feature  alone  there  have  been 
many  failures  in  keeping  up  an  improvement  in  stock  and  herds 
fit  to  propagate  their  species. 
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As  worthy  of  special  notice,  there  were  several  pens  of  «heep 
which  came  under  our  supervision,  and  not  entitled,  to  compete 
for  premiums  (for  lack  of  number,)  but  which,  according  to  the 
rules,  would  entitle  their  owner  to  a  discretionary  award,  viz: 
Lot  No.  18, 4  ewes,  entered  by  Daniel  Haight,  of  Dutchess  Co.; 
lot  No.  25,  ewe  and  lamb,  by  Nathaniel  Hallock,  from  the  same 
county;  and  also  lot  No.  69, 1  buck  and  3  pretty  good  lambs,  by 
Daniel  Rice,  of  Washington  county. 

L.  D.  CLIPT, 
J.  E.  STEARNS, 
JOSEPH  McGRAW,  Jr., 
Judges. 


SAXON  SHEEP. 

Best  samples  of  wool,  not  less  than  five  fleeces,  only  one  entry. 
Xhe  condition  of  this  lot,  as  well  as  its  quality,  would  not  entitle 
it  to  a  premium  of  a  silver  medal,  but  the  committee  would""  sug- 
gest a  volume  of  Transactions. 

Best  60  specimens  of  fleece,  one  from  each  sheep,  premium  of 
silver  medal.  Owner,  Isaac  Merritt,  Dutchess  county,  N.  Y. 
These  specimens  show  that  the  flock  will  grow  a  compact  fleece, 
good  length  of  staple  and  fine  wool.  For  the  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing these  traits,  recommended  to  deposit  in  museum  of  Society. 

As  all  improvement  in  animals  is  the  result  of  carefU  selecting 
and  breeding,  your  committee  would  recommend  to  the  growers 
of  Saxon  sheep  to  breed  compact  and  heavy  bodies,  so  as  to  give 
inore  surface,  well  covered  with  an  even  and  thick  grown  fleece, 
Aui  giving  constitution  to  the  animal  as  well  as  securing  a  heavy 
fleece. 

THOMAS  REED, 

JAMES  M.  ELLIS. 

THOMAS  W.  SWIFT. 

H.  BLANCHARD. 
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CROSS-BREED  SHEEP. 

The  committee  on  cross-breed  sheep  respectfully  report  that 
they  have  discharged  their  duties  under  great  difficulties,  with 
much  labor,  and  according  to  their  ))est  judgment;  and  although 
we  cannot  hope  to  give  satisfaction  to  every  exhibitor,  we  have 
done  our  best.  We  would  suggest  that  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  hereafter  make  only  two  classes  of  premiums  on  grad« 
sheep,  viz.,  those  of  the  crosses  of  fine  wool,  and  those  of  coarse 
wool  and  mutton  sheep ;  we  make  this  suggestion  to  avoid  vexa- 
tion to  the  committee  and  disappointment  to  the  competitors. 

We  would  add  our  testimony  to  the  admirable  manned  diat  the 
pup  shepherd's  dog  of  L.  6.  Morris,  Esq.,  worked  his  sheep,  iet- 
pecially  taking  into  consideration  his  age.  His  work  was  don* 
finely,  coolly  and  satisfactorily. 

JOHN  HAROLD, 
J.  N.  DE  FOREST, 
JOHN   T.    ANDREWS. 
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£.  SHER2IAN,  SEARSVILLE,  ORANGE  COUKTT. 

Method  of  making  butter. 

4^  soon  as  the  milk  is  taken  from  the  cows  it  is  strained  io 
pans  that  will  hold  twelve  and  fourteen  quarts — but  do  not  fill 
them^  say  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  top,  and 
in  very  hot  weather  we  think  it  a  good  plan  to  add  a  pint  or 
more  of  cold  water  to  each  pan  of  milk  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
it  (although  it  is  not  alwa!ys  done).  The  pans  are  set  on  flat 
stones  laid  on  &e  cellar  floor  (which  is  cold  elay),  and  left  undis- 
turbed until  it  thickens,  which  Is  generally  from  thirty-six  to 
forty-eight  hours.  This  will  doubtless  be  set  down  by  many  as 
fiur  too  long  to  keep  milk,  and  ridicule  the  idea  of  having  good 
sweet  butter  from  such  stale  milk  3  but  it  is  only  in  the  very  hot, 
sultry  weather  that  we  find  it  necessary  to  churn  it  at  the  expira- 
tion of  thirty-six  hours.  We  use  dog  power  to  two  barrel  chums 
with  common  single  dasher.  Chum  all  the  milk,  and  plenty  of 
water,  too ;  it  is  generally  one  pan  of  water  and  seven  of  milk,  put 
in  the  chum  before  commencing  chuming.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  thin  the  milk,  which  seems  to  hasten  the  coming  of  the  butter ; 
besides  it  is  more  readily  separated  from  the  milk ;  in  moderate 
weather  the  chill  is  taken  off  the  water  before  adding  to  the  milk. 
(About  temperature.)  The  only  thermometer  we  use  is  the  fore- 
finger of  our  dairy  maid,  and  we  find  she  can  temper  the  milk 
ftill  as  well  as  those  who. use  a  <<  real  one  f  she  has  practised  six 
years  in  our  family.  After  the  milk  is  churned,  which  takes  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  hours,  we  add  two  or  three  pails  more  of 
cold  water  right  from  the  well,  and  let  the  butter  stand  on  the 
milk  for  about  half  an  hour ;  then  take  off  with  a  ladle,  pressing 
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OQt  what  milk  can  be  got  out  convenientlj ;  vaslh  in  one  ol^  twt 
Waters  and  then  salt;  we  nse  the  Ashton  brand ;  the  qnantltjr  ii 
perhaps  oM  onnce  to  a  pound,  but  in  this  we  are  most  generally 
governed  by  the  taste,  being  careful  not  to  salt  too  much.  Aft# 
the  salt  Is  well  worked  through,  the  butter  is  covered  and  kit  tk 
4taQd  for  two  or  (bxee  hours,  and  it  is  worked  t^n^  and  agait 
left  for  about  the  same  length  of  time,  and  at  the  third  w6ritii^| 
we  iUid  it  fit  for  packing,  which  is  commonly  just  before  goinf 
<^xkt  to  milk  in  the  evening ;  we  prefer  working  but  little  at  A 
time  and  often,  as  long  working  at  it  is  apt  to  make  It  sofb 
f  n  order  to  have  good  butter  I  consider  It  very  essential  to  havi 
ibe  milky  brine  well  worked  out ;  when  this  is  aeeompltdied  all 
after  working  is  only  an  injury.  This  is  our  process  in  butter 
making,  and  we  find  it  varies  but  little  from  some  of  our  neigb- 
bors,  whom  few  can  surpass  either  in  quantity  or  quality.  One 
told  me  that  in  1853  he  made  248  lbs.  on  an  average  to  each 
4x>w  (bis  dairy  consists  of  ten  cows),  and  from  each  cow  he  rei» 
lized  |76,  exclusive  of  the  pork.  He  is  a  man  of  standing  and 
tmdoubted  veracity,  and  his  statements  can  be  fully  relied  on  ^  hii 
cows  are  well  kept,  on  the  best  of  food,  and  while  on  hay  eac& 
one  gets  daily  about  four  quarts  of  corn  meal.  There  are  others  * 
of  my  neighbors  who  make  about  as  much  butter  from  each  cow, 
and  from  such  examples  we  see  the  advantage  of  keeping  oar 
stock  well.    My  dairy  consists  of  from  thirty-five  to  forty  cows^ 

HUfGRVA  S.  kick's  StATEMlUtT,  6&SEKWICB,  WA8^MY<y)V  ^0.^  t.Y. 

Butter  was  made  between  the  20th  and  25th  of  September, 
1854,  by  Minerva  S.  Rice,  of  Greenwich,  Washington  Co.,  N.  It., 
•aged  18  years,  who  stated  as  follows:  "^ 

The  milk  is  strained  into  tin  pans,  about  fqur  quarts  to  a  pan, 
then  let  it  stand  24  hours;  separate  the  cream  from  the  milk; 
then  put  the  cream  in  the  dium,  and  chum  till  the  butter  has 
oome;  take  up  the  butter  and  rinse  it  in  pure  cold  water;  then 
take  the  butter  and  put  in  one  ounce  of  rock  salt  to  one  pound  of 
butter;  after  standing  three  or  four  hours  put  in  one  table  spoon* 
lul  of  loaf  sugar,  a  small  quantity  of  saltpeter  to  10  lbs.  of  but- 
ter; the  third  time  working  put  it  down  in  the  jar. 
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SOPHIA  A,    OTTLKY's  STATEMENT,  'PHELPS,  eNTARlO  COFHTT. 

Sophia  A.  Ottley,  18  years  of  age.  Commenced  making  this  96 
ibs.  of  butter,  the  16th  day  of  September.  The  butter  made 
ftom  the  milk  of  ten  cows.  The  secret  in  making  good  butter  it 
keeping  the  vessels  perfectly  scalded,  and  removing  the  cream 
from  the  milk  in  due  time.  The  milk  is  set  in  tin  pans.  Re*- 
■loved  the  cream  from  the  milk  with  a  skimmer  afler  it  had  stooil 
86  hours;  churned  witliin  24  hours;,  churned  in  a  patent  re  vol  v- 
big  churn;  removed  the  butter  from  the  churn  with  a  ladle;  used 
no  water  to  free  the  butter  from  the  milk;  worked  three  times 
before  packing;  salted  It' by  the  taste,  or  from  three  quarters  to 
in  ounce  of  Hope  Factory  steam-refined  ground  salt  to  the  pound. 

JOHN  SOOTT's  STATEMENT,  HOMER,  CORTLAND  COUNTY. 

The  tub  of  fresh  butter  presented  for  your  Inspection  was  made 
In  the  following  manner : 

As  soon  as  the  milking  is  done  the  milk  is  strained  into  tin 
pans  and  set  on  racks  made  for  the  purpose,  and  there  remains 
«ntil  it  begins  to  thicken ;  the  cream  is  then  taken  off,  put  into 
tin  pails,  and  set  in  cellar  until  it  is  churned ;  during  the  churn- 
ing cold  water  or  ice  is  applied  in  sufScient  quantities  to  keep  it 
eool;  as  soon  as  the  butter  is  sufficiently  gathered,  the  buttermilk 
is  drawn  off  and  the  butter  washed  in  cold  water  twice ;  it  ft 
then  taken  into  a  bowl  and  salted  with  Ashton  salt,  about  1  oz. 
to  the  lb.,  worked  lightly,  and  stands  until  nighty  worked  again 
the  next  morning,  and  worked  over  again  very  light,  and  packed 
into  the  tub. 

KOAH  HITCHCOCK,  JR's,  STATEMENT,  HOMER,  CORTLAND  CO* 

1*/  premium. —  Winter  meeting. 
The  butter  presented  was  made  as  follows : 

One  tub  in  September,  and  the  other  two  in  October.  My 
dairy  would  average  about  80  cows  through  the  season.  Owing 
to  the  severe  drouth  the  season  past  I  have  not  made  my  usual 
quantity  of  butter  firom  a  cow,  although  the  price  I  got  for  my 
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dairy  made  it  up  in  part.  I  made  for  markrt  over  and  above 
what  we  have  Qsed  in  the  &mily,  which  consisted  of  about  ten 
in  number,  4,162  lbs.,  which  is  an  average  of  some  138  lbs.  to  a 
oow.  I  sold  my  dairy  for  25  cents  a  lb.  The  mills,  when  taken 
'from  the  cows,  is  placed  in  pans  on  racks.  This  season  I  have 
kept  my  milk  in  an  upper  room.  My  milk  is  permitted  to  stand 
till  it  begins  to  thicken ;  the  cream  is  then  taken  from  it,  put 
4nto  large  cream  pails  made  for  the  purpose,  and  stands  till  the 
following  day,  when  it  is  churned ;  a  dash  churn  is  used.  The 
butter  is  then  taken  from  the  churn,  and  the  buttermilk  as  nearly 
worked  out  as  it  well  can  be  with  a  butter  worker,  when  nearly 
an  ounce  of  Ashton  imported  Liverpool  salt  is  added  to  one 
pound  of  butter,  and  well  worked  in.  It  is  then  left  to  8tand 
some  twelve  hours  and  worked  again ;  and  in  about  the  same 
length  of  time  it  is  again  worked,  and  packed  for  market.  A 
eloth  is  placed  over  the  top  of  the  tub  or.firkin  when  filled,  which 
is  covered  well  with  salt  and  kept  moistened  with  brine,  covered 
with  a  flat  stone. 


JONAS  LASHEa'S  STATEMENT,  QNAKEB  SPRINGS,  SARATOGA  CO.,  N.  T. 

2nd  premium. — Winter  meeting. 

I  milk  fourteen  cows.  My  pastures  are  a  mixture  of  clover 
timothy  and  blue  grass.  I  am  particular  to  milk  my  cows  at 
regular  hours,  mornings  and  evenings,  and  set  my  milk  in  tin 
pans  in  a  stone  milk  house,  which  is  set  about  eighteen  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  well  ventilated,  and  let  it  sit 
as  near  thirty-six  hours  as  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  will  admit } 
then  skim  it,  and  chum  the  cream  as  soon  after  as  may  be,  al- 
ways the  same  day,  with  dog  power.  When  well  gathered,  take 
it  up  into  a  wooden  bowl,  work  in  my  salt  according  to  my  taste 
and  judgment,  then  let  it  stand  some  ten  to  twelve  hours,  then 
work  it  slightly,  and  let  it  stand  as  much  longer,  and  then  re- work 
it  until  entirely  clear  from  milk,  then  pack  it  as  per  sample  pre- 
sented. Those  samples  were  made  in  the  month  of  October  last, 
from  pasture  alone. 
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lOBEPB  DANISLS'    STATAHSNT,  GRECNFllXl^,  SARATOGA  OCfVUtt. 

3rd  premium, —  Winter  meeting. 

The  butter  which  I  enter  for  the  premium  offered  by  the  So- 
ciety was  made  la  October.  Number  of  cows  kept,  six ;  mode  of 
keeping,  pastured  in  summer,  and  fed  on  hay  and  oorn  stalks  in 
winter.  Treatment  of  cream  and  milk ;  the  milk  is  strained  iu 
shallow  tin  pans,  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  drawn  from  the 
eew,  and  allowed  to  stand  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  six  houiB 
before  skinrming. 

The  milk  room  is  built  of  stone,  with  cement  floor,  and  fitted 
tq>  with  racks;  I  consider  racks  far  superior  to  shelves,  as  they 
admit  a  free  circulation  of  air  under  the  pans.  After  the  cream 
is  K<moTed  it  is  placed  in  a  stone  Jar  until  it  is  churned.  Chum^ 
fng  is  d(me  each  alternate  day.  A  common  dash  stone  chum  is 
imed,  and  th6  temperature  of  the  cream  regulated  by  placing  the 
ehum  in  a  tub  of  water,  into  which  ice  is  thrown,  until  it  is  suf- 
ficiently cool.  The  butter  is  freed  from  the  buttermilk  with  a 
wooden  ladle ;  the  hand  is  never  used  at  any  season. 

Liverpool  salt  is  used,  at  the  rate  of  seven  ounces  of  salt  to 
eight  pounds  of  butter.  No  other  ingredient  employed.  The 
butter  has  been  kept  in  a  cool  upper  room,  with  pulverized  salt 
pressed  down  firmly  on  the  butter,  and  the  jar  closed. 


.  CHEESE. 

REPORT   OF  A.    L.    FISH,  CHAIRBIAN. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Fish,  from  the  committee  on  cheese,  respectfully  t^ 
ports:  That  the  quantity  of  cheese  exhibited  for  examination  waf 
small,  but  of  superior  quality.  Several  samples  of  superior 
quality  were  exhibited  by  dealers,  unaccompanied  with  such 
statements  of  process  of  making,  &c.,  as  the  rules  of  the  Society 
require.  Those  unaccompanied  with  requisite  statemento  were 
such  as  did  credit  to  flie  competitors.  As  to  quality  of  cheese 
and  mode  of  manufacture  in  detail,  the  committee  feel  authorized 
to  say  that  frem  their  experience  in  examining  cheese  at  public  ex- 
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hibitioBS  fot  manj  yean  past^  that  a  great  impfOTenieiit  is  made 
ia  the  quality  of  cheese.  Bat  still  thate  is  a  great  lack  cS  same* 
ness  in  character  and  quality  of  cheese,  reported  to  liaye  i>een 
made  with  similar  practice,  and  even  by  the  same  hands,  which 
is  ample  proof  that  much  remains  to  be  dcme  to  bring  the  science 
of  cheese  making  to  anything  like  a  reliable  standard  of  practice, 
suited  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  and  suiting  the  quali- 
ties of  cheese  to  the  various  markets  tliat  are  opening  for  its  con- 
sumption ;  and  which  the  true  interest  at  the  cheese  maker  re> 
foires  to  be  increased  and  sustained,  by  furnishing  a  good  and 
safe  article  for  export. 

To  accomplish  that  object,  something  more  than  a  faculty  to 
make  cheese  right  is  necessary.  The  very  superior  quality  of  the 
old  cheese  made  and  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Bonfoy ,  of  Winfield,  and 
William  C.  Yoimg,  of  Columbia,  Herkimer  county,  is  ample  proof 
of  the  advantages  of  adopting  a  temperature  in  which  cheese  are 
to  be  cured  to  their  constitution,  and  adopting  the  constitution  of 
cheese  to  the  temperature  in  which  they  are  to  be  kept.  As  I 
have  several  times  stated  my  views  (in  similar  reports)  upon  tliese 
essential  points  in  curing  cheese,  which  are  already  before  the 
pnblic,  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  make  a  detailed  repetition ;  my 
additional  experience  only  coniirms  my  conviction  that^  millions 
of  dollars  are  lost  by  daixyn^n  and  deaths  in  cheese,  while  the 
same  amount  of  latxur  now  bestowed  in  producing  the  article 
would  remedy  the  evil,  if  properly  directed. 

It  is  to  be  regreted  that  dairymen  manifest  so  much  lethargy, 
while  the  State  Society  offers  such  inducements  to  compete  for 
.  liberal  awards,  and  their  printed  columns,  as  a  medium  through 
which  a  mass  of  information  relating  to  their  sphere  of  agricul- 
ture would  be  circulated,  far  and  wide,  within  the  reach  of  many 
needy  and  inquiring  minds. 

With  a  view  of  eliciting  minute  details  in  the  practical  science 
of  cheese  making,  it  is  respectfully  suggested  to  propose  a  series 
of  questions,  to  be  answered  with  details  of  whys  and  where* 
fores,  viz : 

1st.  Do  you  \«grm  all  thermiU:  at  all  seasons  in  the  year,  or 
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2d.  At  what  degree  of  heat  do  you  set  or  add  rennet,  and  why  t 

3d.  Do  jou  vary  the  heat  at  setting  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  why  1 

4th.  What  kind  of  rennet  do  yon  use,  how  prepared,  and  why? 
By  what  rule  do  you  judge  of  the  proper  time  to  commence 
breaking  the  curd  ? 

5th.  How  do  you  break  or  make  the  curd  fine,  and  why  1 

6th.  Do  you  observe  a  rule  as  to  the  time  occupied  in  breaking 
the  curd,  and  what  isii? 

7th.  Do  you  observe  a  rule  as  to  the  age  of  the  curd  when  you 
begin  to  heat  up  to  scald,  and  the  time  occupied  in  raising  the 
heat,  end  taAy? 

8th.  How  do  you  apply  heat  in  scalding ;  what  degree  is  used, 
and  how  long  kept  applied  to  the  curd  to  cook  it  enough? 

flth.  Do  you  vary  your  rule  in  scalding  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  why  1 

10th.  How  do  you  determine  when  curd  is  scalded  enough  ? 

11th.  How  do  you  separate  the  whey  and  curd,  and  what  rule 
have  you  for  tempering  the  curd  to  receive  the  salt  1 

12th.  What  kind  of  salt  used,  how  much,  and  how  do  you 
apply  it,  and  at  what  particular  state  of  the  curd  ? 

13th.  How  soon  after  applying  the  salt  do  you  put  the  curd  to 
piees,  warm  or  cold,  and  why  ? 

14th.  What  power  do  you  press  with,  and  how  long? 

15th.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  pressing  cloth  adhering  to  the 
cheese,  and  what  is  your  remedy  ? 

16th.  How  do  you  give  coloring  to  the  cheese,  inside  or  out- 
side? 

17th.  How  do  you  produce  a  rind  impervious  to  flies? 

18th.  What  kind  of  oil  or  dressing  is  used  upon  your  cheese, 
and  how  is  it  applied  ? 

19th.  What  is  the  cause  of  cheese  swelling,  and  what  is  a 
remedy? 

It  is  deemed  essential  to  elicit  the  most  full,  practical  answers 
to  the  above  questions,  as  a  guide  to  the  unskUled  cheese  maker; 
for  without  the  reason  for  adopting  rules  of  practice  the  publio 
are  left  comparatively  in  the  dark. 

(Signed,)  A.  L.  FISH, 

CSmifputn. 
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S.  &  D.  BOVFOYj  WINFIELD)  HUtKIMKR  00.;  METHOD  OF  If  ▲HOrACTURE. 

1^^  premium. 
The  two  cheese  over  one  year  old,  on  exhibition,  were  made 
the  15th  of  September,  1853,  from  the  milk  of  thirty-eight  cows, 
with  the  cream  of  the  milk.  The  evening's  milk  of  the  14th  was 
drawn  from  the  cows  and  strained  into  a  wooden  vat.  After  the 
milking  was  completed  there  was  about  one  gallon  of  pure  cold 
water  to  ten  of  milk  added,  or  poured  into  the  milk,  to  destroy 
the  animal  heat,  and  to  keep  the  cream  firom  rising  over  night. 
There  was  water  running  through  a  cooler  set  in  the  center  of 
the  milk  through  the  night.  In  the  morning  the  cream  was  taken 
off,  set  one  side;  a  portion  of  the  evening's  milk  warmed  with 
one  of  Mott's  dairy  furnaces  to  110  deg.  to  bring  the  whole,  with 
the  morning's  milk,  to  90  deg. ;  annatto  added  to  color  lightly. 
The  cream  was  warmed  with  new  milk  from  the  cows,  thoroughly 
stirred;  rennet  sufficient  to  cunlle  the  whole  mass  of  milk  put 
to  the  cream,  stirred  together,  then  poured  into  the  milk,  and 
jttiproughly  mixed  by  stirriBg ;  rennet  used  sufficient  to  curdle 
the  milk  in  fifty  minutes,  according  to  strength.  The  curd  wa$ 
ehecked  and  broke  carefully  for  ten  minutes  with  a  curd  cutter ; 
let  curd  settle  for  five  minutes,  drew  off  a  portion  of  whey,  and 
heated  to  100  deg.,  and  warmed  the  curd  to  93  deg ;  worked  very 
Ifght  and  kept  at  92  deg.  for  an  hour  or  more,  then  warmed  to 
95  deg.,  worked  light  for  20  or  80  minutes.  It  was  scalded  at 
190  deg.  till  thoroughly  cooked,  or  for  half  an  hour  after  the 
cord  would  squeak  in  the  teeth.  The  whey  was  drawn  off,  the 
cord  cooled  a  little,  salted  with  the  common  Salina  salt,  4  lbs.  to 
100  lbs.  of  curd ;  the  curd  was  divided  and  pressed  in  two 
presses  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  the  cord  was  pressed  an 
hour,  the  cheese  was  turned  in  the  press,  at  which  time  the  ban- 
dage was  put  on.  When  the  cheese  was  taken  from  the  press 
each  face  was  rubbed  with  a  little  strong  ley,  stained  with  annatto, 
placed  on  a  table,  turned  every  day,  greased  lightly  viMh  whey 
bmtter,  cured  in  a  cool  room  on  ground  flour.  First  of  January 
pat  in  cheese  boxes,  placed  in  cool,  dry  cellar,  kept  there  till 
taken  out  for  exhibition. 

The  two  new  cheese  on  exhibition  were  made  the  13th  of  July, 
J854,  from  the  milk  of  48  cows;  same  process  as  the  old  except 
scalded  a  little  less,  salted  3  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  of  curd. 
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The  cows  were  kept  in  good  pasture,  fed  one  peil  of  whey  and 
one  pint  of  corn  meal  ground,  in  the  ear,  to  each  cow  per  day 
The  rennet  was  taken  from  calces  three  or  four  days  old,  dried, 
no  curd  used ;  prepared  by  soaking  in  clear  water ;  salt  added 
sufficient  to  keep  sweet. 


STATEMBNT  OF  WM.   C.    YOUNG,   CEDAETILLE,  HEBKIMER  COVHTY. 

2nd  premium. 
The  sample  of  old  cheese  which  I  exhibit  to  compete  for  a  pre- 
mium offered  for  such  cheese  by  the  New- York  State  Agricultural 
Society  was  made  from  the  evening's  and  morning's  milk  of  thirty* 
four  cows  in  one  dairy,  with  no  additional  cream  added,  the 
cream  that  raised  on  the  evening's  milk  being  skimmed  off  before 
straining  (into  the  same  vessel)  with  the  morning's  milk,  after  the 
morning's  milk  was  added,  and  the  whole  mass  warmed  gradur  ^ 
^lly  to  86  d^rees  heat,  by  steam  passing  into  water  that  sur- 
lounds  the  second  or  inner  tub  that  contains  the  milk;  (this  is 
always  done  with  due  care  and  moderation,  so  that  excess  of  heat 
does  not  affect  any  part  or  portion  of  the  milk  to  lessen  its  affioi- 
^,  and  cause  an  unsameness  in  the  curd  when  coagulated.)  The 
cream  of  the  evening's  mjilk  is  then  sHrred  into  several  tim^  iti 
own  bulk  of  warm  new  morning's  milk,  and  poured  through  the 
same  strainer  with  the  mass,  and  thoroughly  stirred  together. 
Ctood  sweet  rennet  is  then  immediately  added,  and  thoroughly 
stirred  in  to  coagulate  and  make  a  sound  curd  in  from  forty  to 
sixty  minutes ;  a  slight  tincture  of  anatto  is  put  in  with  the  ren- 
.  net  at  the  time  of  setting,  except  in  the  flower  of  grass,  when  the 
oord  is  a  good  rich  cream  color  without  artificial  coloring ;  a 
very  small  amount  of  good  anatto  answers  the  purpose.  The  ren- 
net is  prepared  by  soaking  calves'  stomachs  12  to  24  hours, 
na  the  heat  of  the  season  may  be,  in  one  gallon  of  pure  water  to 
eaoh  stomach ;  the  skins  then  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  tbe 
liquor  thus  obtained  is  made  as  salt  as  possible  to  keep,  strained 
and  settled  as  clear  from  sediment  as  possible,  and  then  kept  in 
earthen  Jugs  or  jars,  as  cool  as  possible,  for  use.    Strict  care  is 
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taken  to  stir  and  mix  tke  liquor  dally  before  using,  so  that  a 
uniform  strength  may  be  relied  on  daily,  which  is  an  important 
landmark  to  all  cheese  makers. 

When  the  curd  appears  set  so  that  it  will  not  adhere  to  the  finger 
when  thrust  into  it,  and  the  whey  settles  clear  in  the  cavity  thus 
made,  the  breaking  of  curd  it  commenced  by  hand,  regulating 
the  process  to  the  capacity  or  age  and  strength  of  the  curd,  until 
it  is  as  fine  as  needed  and  as  uniform  in  the  size  of  the  particlea 
as  possible,  so  that  it  will  scald  and  work  down  alike,  when  the 
rennet  is  judged  to  hare  done  its  work ;  heat  is  then  applied  {n$ 
in  heating  the  milk  to  set),  and  raised  slowly  to  100  degrees,  or  if 
the  latter  part  of  the  season,  to  104,  which  is  sufficient  to  finish 
the  scalding  of  any  sized  cheese  if  kept  on  long  enough.  Aftet 
the  first  breaking  up  of  the  curd  with  the  hands  it  is  left  to  stand 
and  settle  twenty  minutes,  for  the  small  particles  (that  have  been 
disengaged  in  breaking)  to  unite  with  the  mass.  A  portion  at 
the  whey  is  then  drawn  off  to  facilitate  working ;  care  is  thtA 
taken  to  not  allow  the  particles  of  curd  that  hare  been  separated 
to  reunite  while  scalding,  so  that  it  may  be  unifbrmly  done  {am. 
impertant  item) ;  no  breaking  is  done  while  scalding,  as  the  ouxd 
is  then  tough,  and  will  waste  in  breaking.  When  seaMed  suffl* 
eiently — which  occupies  from  thirty  to  sixty  minutes,  and  is  knowB 
by  the  weight  and  squeaking  quality  of  the  curd,  tilie  whey  to 
a0H>^ki^  from  it  for  salting;  the  curd  is  birred  constantly  fbr 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  shrink  out  the  whey,  and  cool  the  curA 
gradually  and  keep  it  from  adhering  together  in  large  lumps,  so 
Ihat  the  salt  when  added  will  season  all  alike.  One  pound  of  barrel 
salt  to  50  lbs.  of  pressed  curd  is  then  well  mixed  with  it,  and  left 
to  steep  and  season  and  cool  before  putting  into  the  hoop,  fifteen 
or  thirty  minutes  as  the  weather  may  be.  It  is  then  pressed  six 
kours,  and  turned  in  clean  cloths,  and  pressed  till  the  press 
k  needed  to  press  the  next  day's  cheese,  tken  taken  out,  and  af* 
ter  drying  a  few  hours  the  rind  or  outside  of  the  cheese  is  painted 
with  anatto  diesolved  in  strong  ley,  made  by  leaching  hardwood 
ashes;  this,  put  on  before  greasing,  penetrates  the  skin  of  the 
ebeese,  and  toughens  it  so  that  it  is  not  so  apt  to  crack ;  and  aK 
tiKmgh  quite  red  at  first  painting,  it  will  change  to  a  rich  butter 
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color,  and  not  flake  off  as  when  put  into  the  grease  that  the 
dieese  is  rubbed  with.  The  cheeses  are  then  kept  on  a  shelf,  in 
a  temperature  as  uniform  as  possible  as  to  heat  and  circulation 
of  air,  and  turned  and  rubbed  daily  till  cured  for  market. 

The  cheese  exhibited  were  made  as  above  described,  in  the  month 
of  September,  after  the  excessive  heat  of  the  season  was  past, 
consequently  were  not  exposed  to  high  and  rapid  fermentation, 
and  cured  slowly  without  becoming  porous.  Six  cheeses  of  dif- 
ferent ages  were  selected  prior  to  a  disposal  of  the  dairy  in  the 
fall  of  1853,  and  put  in  separate  boxes,  and  kept  as  cool  as  con- 
venient without  freezing,  till  spring;  three  of  the  six  (those  that 
had  undergone  a  more  rapid  fermentation  in  the  heat  of  summer), 
although  Salter  cheese^  and  appiffently  sweet  and  solid  in  the  fall, 
were  found  in  spring  (the  1st  of  May)  to  have  molded  inwardly, 
and  lost  their  flavor  and  character  for  keeping  through  a  second 
season,  and  were  disposed  of;  the  others  were  placed  in  the  cen* 
ter  of  separate  boxes,  to  hold  four  bushels  of  ground  chafcoal 
each,  which  was  placed  around  them  on  all  sides  to  a  depth  of 
from  six  to  ten  inches,  and  stored  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar  till  fall ; 
the  object  of  this  was  to  prevent,  if  possible,  a  second  fermenta- 
tion, which  carries  cheese  past  the  point  of  maturity  when  they 
are  most  desirable  to  eat.  On  taking  them  out  after  the  heat  of 
the  season  was  past  they  were  found  to  be  bright  and  free  from 
mold,  and  but  slightly  changed  in  any  quality,  having  retained 
their  mild  sweet  flavor  and  perfect  solidity. 


STATEMENT  OF  J.   &  O.  WILLIAMS,  ROME— CHEESE  WEIGHING  500  LBS. 

The  sample  of  cheese  offered  for  exhibition  by  the  subscribers 
was  made  on  the  5th  and  13th  of  July,  from  two  milkings 
ofabout  250  cows,  as  follows:  The  two  milkings  being  mixed, 
without  the  addition  or  removal  of  cream,  in  two  tin  vats,  set  in 
wooden  ones,  with  a  space  between  for  water,  the  whole  was 
raised  to  a  temperature  of  84^  by  steam  conducted  into  the  water 
between  the  vats;  then  anatto  dissolved  in  ley,  sufficient  to  give 
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the  desired  color  to  the  enrd,  and  rennet  enoogh  to  prodooe  per- 
fect coagulation  in  about  fivty-flye  minutes,  were  thoroughly  mibLed 
with  the  milk,  which  was  covered  with  cloth  and  allowed  to 
stand  until  by  breaking  the  curd  the  whey  would  readily  sepa* 
rate.  The  curd  was  then  cut  with  a  set  of  wooden  blades,  IJ 
inches  apart,  into  squares,  by  moving  the  blades  horizontaUy 
each  way;  the  .wfa^e  was  then  gently  broken  by  the  hands,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  heat  raised  as  before  to  90^,  when  it  was  al- 
lowed to  stand  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to  settle,  and  the  whey 
drawn  off  from  the  top  by  a  syphon. 

• 
The  process  of  breaking  and  heating  was  renewed  and  kept  up' 
at  intervals  for  two  or  three  hours,  and  until  the  temperature  was 
raised  to  100^,  taking  care  to  stir  ft  enough  to  keep  the  particles 
of  curd  separate.  The  curd  having  been  thus  perfected,  was 
drained,  and  salted  with  3  lbs.  of  Ashton  Liverpool  salt  to  each 
100  lbs.  cheese,  pressed  two  days,  then  removed  to  the  curing 
house,  turned  daily,  and  greased  only  when  necessary  to  prevent 
cracking  and  molding.  Rennet  prepared  by  soaking  in  pure  water 
and  salt.    Pressed  in  simple  screw  press. 


IMPROVED  GOVERNOR  FOR  WINDMILLS. 

Halliday,  McCray  &  Co.,  Ellington,  Conn.,  were  awarded  the 
highest  premium — a  diploma  and  large  silver  medal— Ibr  the 
most  valuable  newly  invented  machine  for  the  farmer,  being  a 
new  application  for  a  self-regulating  wind  mill  for  elevating  watar 
or  other  motive  power. 

The  annexed  engravings  are  views  of  an  improvement  in  wind- 
mills, Ibr  which  a  patent  was  granted  to  Daniel  Halliday,  of  El- 
lington, Conn.,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1854. 

Figure  1  is  a  perspective  view,  and  figure  2  is  a  face  view  of 
the  wing  or  sail  ring,  and  parts  of  the  governor.  The  same  let- 
ters refer  to  like  parts. 

[Assembly/No.  145.]  4 
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The  natnrt  of  the  invMtioii  oottdsts  in  htWog  the  wisgs  oi 
Mils  attaohed  to  moveable  er  rotating  tpisdlet  havii^  levev$  off 
univalent  devioee  eonneetcd  to  tbem,  said  levers  being  also  con* 
oected  to  a  bead  with  wings  routing  on  the  sameshaft  Tht 
liead  has  a  lever  eonneeted  to  it^  whieh  is  operated  by  a  g^MTef* 
nor  that  slides  the  head  upon  the  shafts  and  eanses  the  levers  en 
tiieir  equivalents  to  turo  the  wings  or  sails,  so  as  to  present  a  pro* 
per  rcBisting  snrfaee  Ip  the  wind,  and  thereby  produce  a  uniiona  y 
i^locity  of  the  sails,  which  are  made  to  have  a  greater  or  less  ok* 
I^ulty,  aeeordlDg  to  ike  velocity  of  tiie  wind. 

▲  represents  a  horizontal  shaft  which  works  in  suitable  b^l^ 
ings,  a  a,  upon  a  cap,  B,  said  cap  working  loosely  upon  a  circulate 
plate  attached  permanently  to  a  proper  support  or  framework,  D| 
figure  1. 

The  shaft,  ▲,  projects  some  distance  beyend  the  edge  of  the 
cs^,  £,  and  has  a  wheel,  £,  figure  8,  attached  permawntly  to  it 

F  represents  the  wings  or  sails,  which  are  secured  to  spindleei| 
i,  said  spindles  passing  radially  through  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  I^ 
and  into  its  hub,  the  spindles  being  prevented  from  withdrawii^ 
by  collars,  c,  which  bear  against  the  inner  edge  of  the  rim  and 
bearings,  d,  figure  3,  which  are  secured  by  screws  over  the  spli)r 
dies,  the  spindles  being  loose  in  the  wheel,  E,and  allowed  (o  tun| 
upon  their  axes.  Four  wings  or  sails  are  represented,  but  luy 
proper  number  may  be  used.  6  is  a  hub  fitted  loosely  upon  tl]# 
shaft.  A,  and  having  projections,  e,  at  its  front  end,  to  which  pro^ 
Jections  small  levers,/,  are  attached  by  pivots,  g,  the  outer  en4i( 
of  the  small  levers,/,  being  Mcured  to  the  ends  of  levers,  A,  bj 
pivots,  i.  The  levers,  h^  are  secured  permanently  to  the  spindleas^ 
by  as  shown  in  figure  2,  The  inner  end  of  G  has  a  groove,  j^ 
turned  on  it,  in  which  groove  a  forked  lever,  H,  fits,  figure  L 
The  lever,  H,  is  bent,  and  has  its  fulcrum  at  A;,  and  to  the  outer 
cod  of  it  a  wire  or  rod,  I,  is  attached,  said  wire  or  rod  passing 
down  in  a  ^groove,  /,  in  a  vertical  rod,  J,  the  upper  end  of  whidf 
is  connected  to  a  crank,  K,  on  the  inner  end  of  the  shaft,  A,  by  ^ 
^nnecting  rud,L.  The  lower  end  of  the  wire  or  rod,  I,  is  at* 
tached  to  a  slidini{  head  or  boss,  M;  on  the  rod,  J,  m  is  a  spring, 
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one  end  of  whiok  is  connected  to  m  vertical  portion  of  the  bent 
lever,  H,  and  the  opposite  end  to  a  projection  on  the  inner  bear*^ 
Ing,  a,  of  the  shaft,  A.  The  sliding  head  or  boss,  M,  on  the  rod, 
J,  has  a  recess,  n,  in  it,  in  which  a  forli  at  one  end  of  a  lerer, 
0,  fits,  said  lever  liaving  its  finlcrum  at  p.  The  opposite  end  of 
the  lever,  O,  k  attached  by  a  pivot  to  a  piston  rod,  P,  the 
piston  of  wliich  works  within  a  cylinder.  R.  is  a  reservoir 
•ontainir^  water,  and  S  h  a  pipe  which  projects  over  the  top  of 
said  reservoir ;  the  opposite  end  of  the  pipe  communieates  with 
the  outside  cylinder,  reservoir  R,  and  a  pump,  T,  at  their  bot* 
toms,  as  in  dotted  lines,  figure  1.  The  rod,  J,  it  will  be  seen,  is 
file  piston  rod  of  the  pump,  T ;  U  is  a  cock  in  the  pipe,  S ;  Y  is 
a  horizontal  wing  attached  to  the  cap,  B,for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  wings  or  sails,  F,  fadng  the  wind.  In  case  the  shaf^,  A, 
revolves  too  rapidly,  the  cock,  IT,  is  somewhat  turned  so  as  to 
check  the  free  passage  of  water  through  the  pipe,  S,  and  the  water 
will  tlien  be  forced  against  the  under  side  of  the  piston  of  the 
outside  cylinder,  and  will  raise  it,  and  the  head  or  boss,  M,  will 
consequently  be  moved  down  upon  the  tod,  J,  and  the  wire  or 
rod,  I,  will  draw  down  the  horizontal  arm  of  the  lever,  H,  while 
tee  vertical  arm,  will  force  outward  the  head,  6,  on  the  shaft. 
A,  arrow  2,  and  the  levers,/ A,  will  turn  the  spindles,  (,  and  the 
wings  or  sails,  F,  move  obliquely  to  the  wind,  and  the  motion  of 
tiie  mill  will  be  decreased  in  a  corresponding  degree.  When  It 
lb  desired  to  increase  the  motion  of  the  mill  the  cock,  U,  is 
opened,  and  the  water  having  a  free  passage  through  the  pipe,  8| 
the  head  or  boss,  M,  is  raised  upon  the  rod,  J,  and  the  head,  G, 
on  the  shaft.  A,  brought  back  to  its  original  position  by  the 
spring,  m,  the  wings  or  sails  presenting  a  greater  surface  to  the 
wind.  The  spring,  W,  causes  the  lever,  0,  to  resume  its  original 
position  or  depresses  the  piston  in  the  outside  cylinder,  when  the 
water  has  a  free  passage  through  the  pipe,  S. 

In  figure  1  the  pump  is  represented  as  drawing  water  through 
the  suction  pipe,  ^,  from  the  well,  W,  and  forcing  it  through  the 
air  chamber  into  the  reservoir.  ^  crank  being  on  the  shaft.  A, 
on  the  horizontal  revolving  head,  and  the  rod,  I,  connected  t» 
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tills  oraak,  a  reeiproeatiiig  motion  is  gives  lo  the  piston  of  the 
|mmp,  thos  drawing  and  foreing  oat  (lie  water  by  single  stroke 
idternately.  With  one  yalve  opening  inwards,  and  one  outwards 
in  the  bed  plate  of  the  pnmp  cylinderi  it  ean  work  as  a  single* 
aeting  force  pump,  driving  the  water  through  the  air  chambet 
into  the  reservoir  without  any  other  cennectlons  or  appahttuft 
This  windmill  is  chiefly  intended  for  farmers  where  a  moderate 
power  is  required,  and  can  be  applied  to  various  kinds  of  work. 
as  well  as  pumping  water.  The  claim  is  for  ^<  attaching  th* 
fpindles,  &,  of  the  wings,  F,  to  the  sliding  head,  G,  by  the  levers^ 
A/,  and  operating  said  head  by  the  lever,  H,  and  a  governor  cf 
any  proper  construction,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  desired 
obliq^iity  to  the  wings  or  sails,  thereby  insuring  an  equal  motiof 
and  power  during  the  variable  velocity  of  the  wind." 

Many  of  the  most  scientific,  able  and  experienced  mechanics 
and  engineers  in  the  Uuited  States  have  examined  this  machine, 
and*pronounced  it  one  of  the  most  beautifUl,  useful  and  novel  in- 
ventions of  modern  date,  and  Just  what  the  civilized  world  have 
looked  for  many  centuries.  It  is  made  in  the  most  thorough  and 
durable  manner,  mostly  of  cast  and  wrought  iron.  The  iron 
frames  for  the  &ns  or  wings  eae  covered  with  thin  boards  or  sail- 
cloth, according  to  the  size  of  the  machine. 

By  a  simple,  yet  ingenious  device,  as  the  gale  increases  in  seve- 
rity the  wings  gradually  turn  around,  change  the  angle  at  which 
they  were  set  lor  a  gentle  breeze,  present  less  and  less  resistance 
to  the  wind,  till  finally,  when  the  tempest  Is  raging  at  its  height, 
little  is  presented  to  its  power  save  their  thin  edges.  As  the 
fury  of  the  gale  abates  the  fans  gradually  resume  their  original 
position.  The  speed  of  the  wind  wheel  is  not  increased  by  a 
powerful  storm  of  wind,  for  it  is  as  fully  under  the  control  of 
the  regulator  as  the  water  wheel  or  steam  engine.  If  this  mill  is 
/Well  put  up,  it  will  require  no  care  or  attention  whatever  for 
weeks  together* 

The  only  reason  why  the  wind  for  ages  past  has  not  been  uni- 
versally used  as  a  motive  power  is  well  known  to  be  the  want 
of  a  $df  regulating  machine.    In  heavy  gales,  the  wind  wheel,  as 
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lilretofefe  oonttraded,  wm  either  piostvated  in  hopeless  rain  er 
MFelved  with  such  rapiditjr  as  to  weaf ,  heat  and  chafe,  greatlj 
U^ttring  any  kind  of  feaviog  attaehed>  besides  in  bad  weather  rb- 
fairing  the  emslaiit  eare  and  anxiety  of  the  owner.  This  4iffi«- 
talty  is  now  entirely  obviatedi  and  the  only  otti^<^^n  that  ca» 
peesibly  be  urged  Is  the  inconstancgr  ef  (he  wind.  To  this  ot))ee* 
Ilea  we  offer  the  following  eonsideratiens :  It  requires  no  outlaf 
•t  expense  te  mn  the  wind  engine,  no  men  to  tend  or  fuel  t^ 
Isid  it,  as  with  steam  power.  The  mill  is  ready  at  any  time,  daf 
m  nif^t,  to  be  mored  bj  the  wiixd  from  any  point  of  the  ooii»- 
^asS)  which  will  fill  large  tanks  or  ponds  that  can  be  used  daring 
Hm  intervals  of  the  winds  btk>wing;  so  if  the  size  of  the  mill,  th# 
fUHfips  and  reservoir  are  in  proportion  te  the  quantity  of  water  re* 
quired,  there  is  a  certainty  of  having  an  abundance  through  the 
year  for  railroad  stations,  fkrm  yards,  fish  and  duck  ponds,  irriga- 
tton,fcc. 


LIST  OP  APPLiS 

^ilxhibited  at  the  ^euhTark  State  Agr%c%dtwal  8oc%ttj^$  Fair^  ^ 
amnexicn  with  the  Jfew-  York  Horticultural  Society^  October ^  1854^ 
ty  J.  W.  Bailxt,  Platt$tmrgh.    {lit  premium.) 

■p.    1.  EarlyStmwberty, 5 

2.  Soouner  Queen, 

5.  Sapson, • ««•••••• 

4.  €arret80B's  Early, .««. 

6.  Kerry  Pippfai, 

6.  Ohamplain^ 

7.  Scarlet Pearmain, 

9.  Walworth,.. .^^ 

».  Bailey  Spiee, 

10.  Porter, 

11.  Alexander, .... 

12.  Northern  Sweet, 

13.  Brittle  Sweet, 

14.  Autumn  Strawberry, 

15.  Jersey  Sweet, 
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Ho.  16.  LateWine^ *•••,  4 

17.  Roseau, />• 6 

13.  Hawthornden,../ ,•»•• •••#•••«  4 

10.  Rambo  of  W.  R.  Prince, ..««««  5 

30.  Pomme  Rojale, 3 

31.  Boxford, • «  6 

88.  Holland  Pippin, •..••  6 

23.  Sailly  Swe^t,... , .«  4 

^.  Gheeseboro  Ra8sett,..«.«^»...  ^,.»  ..i»«  ..,•«»  #  ( 

36.  FallHarvej, i^ •  5 

36.  Rambo  of  B.  V.  French, , ••  6 

37.  Famense, »   ^  •  •  •  •  *  6 

3$.  Striped  Fameuse, 0 

89.  PoundSweet, « » 4 

ao.  Maiden's  Blush,..*. 3 

31.  Ramsdell's Sweeting^ '••••» »•••••«  6 

38.  Tift's  Sweet, t * 

38.  President,... ^.^p..., • *  4 

34.  Menagere,...^ 4 

35.  Ribston  Pippin, ,^pj,  9 

36.  Bourrassa, •  •  •  < 

37.  Fall  Pippin, ..•  6 

38.  Pomme  Gr&se, »••..•»,..•».»•••, r««..  6 

39.  Black GiUiflower,. «.••• p^-p B 

40.  Minister, • 9 

41.  Westfleld  Seeknofwrther, • I 

48.  Garden  Stripe, ••;  4 

43.  Hubbardston  Nonsuch, .•,«,..«•.••»•.•«  6 

44.  BddenorBedOheek,»....«..« ••« ( 

4fi.  Orfley  Pippin, ...•• S 

46.  Blue Pearmain, .....•.«••,.......•. ..^  • 

47.  Red  Canada, ..«• .^^.^  4 

48.  Yellow  Bellflower, 5 

49.  Wine  or  Strawberry, •••• ...•••  S 

fiO.  Jonathan, 9 

51.  Winter  Harvey, t.f..  H 

08*  Scarlet  Nonpa^U, p * 

63«  Doiatoi^^,..^ •...^.t .••  6 
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No.  54.  YaBdevere^ • 5 

55.  R.  I.  Greening, 5 

56.  Herefordshire  Pearmain, 5 

67.  Baldwin, 6 

58.  Lady, 10 

59.  Long  Russett, ii 

60.  Swaar, 6 

61.  Northern  Spy, 5 

62.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin, 5 

63.  Holland  Sweet, 4 

64.  Roxbury  Rusaett, 6 

65.  Esopos  Spitzenburg, 6 

66.  Newtown  Pippin  (green), 5 

67.  English  Rossett, 6 

68.  American  Golden  Russett, 4 

69.  Black  Spitzenburg, « 5 

70.  Ladies' Sweet, S 

71.  Spice  Sweet, 4 

MaU    Th%  two  Tttietlet  U  SpUMobaif  and  tlM  twoTvittlMi  of  FaineiiM  are  wlmjM  die* 
ttwt  in  apf  iifMieo. 


DeicripHcn  and  ISitory  of  MUler^i  Seedling, 

[Tbif  WM  a^ttdfod  bjiho  OommtttM  M  »  TBloaUe  fndu] 

James  O.  Miller,  of  Montgomery,  Orange  Co.,  N.  T.,  not  being 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  grafting  or  budding,  set  out  In  vacant 
places  in  his  orchard  a  few  trees  grown  flrom  the  seed  in  his  gar- 
den. The  soil  being  extremely  rich  the  trees  grew  finely,  knd 
almost  all,  in  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years,  bore  several  bush- 
els of  apples  a-plfoe.  They  were  nearly  all  of  a  good  size;  but  the 
one  which  is  offered  as  a  seedling  early  attracted  attention  by  the 
beauty  and  uniform  smoothness  of  the  fruit. 

The  tree  is  a  good  but  not  a  profuse  bearer;  it  bears  equally 
every  year,  and  commences  ripening  about  the  last  of  August, 
and  the  fruit  ripens  on  the  free  in  succession  to  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber,  when  it  should  be  gathered,  and  may  be  kept  to  the  first  of 
November.  It  has  been  tested  for  family  use  for  pies  and  for 
itewingi  and  pronounced  fully  equal  to  the  &mous  Fall  pippin. 
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Three  specimens  of  It  were  presented  to  the  late  Mr.  Downing) 
and  received  liis  warm  commendation  and  promise  of  notice,  bat 
which  was  prevented  hy  his  ontimelj  death. 

JAMES  0.  MILLER,  Ja, 


DRESSING  OF  DEER  SKINS   AND    MANUFACTURE   OF 

MITTENS. 

BT  H.  CHURCHILL,  GLOTEaSTILLK,  N.  T. 

The  dressing  of  deer  skins  and  their  manofactore  into  mittens 
commenced  about  the  year  1800,  at  Kingsboro',  (one  and  a  half 
miles  north  of  as,)  and  was  carried  on  in  a  small  way  for  several* 
years — ^two  or  three  men  at  first  making  each  from  fifty  to  one 
handred  pairs  per  annam.  Mr.  James  Burr  (recently  deceased) 
was  the  first  one  who  made  an  effort  to  ^<  peddle^  buckskin 
mittens,  which  was  about  the  year  1804.  He  started  in  January 
of  that  year  with  some  50  pairs  in  a  pillow  casf,  and  made  the 
circuit  of  Albany,  Troy  and  Lansingburgh,  and  returned  with 
about  one  half  of  his  cargo-r  the  merchants  giving  as  a  reasdn 
why  they  would  not  buy  that  they  did  not  know  what  the  article 
was.  The  following  year  the  demand  was  a  little  better,  which 
subsequently  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  Induced  one  after 
another  into  the  business.  The  demand  rapidly  increased  until 
up  to  the  year  1830,  when  nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  of 
the  north  part  of  the  town  of  Johnstown  had  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  dressing  skins,  using  their  barns,  cow  sheds,  wagon  houses 
and  all  their  out  buildings,  as  their  &ctories — manufacturing  at 
that  time  some  50,000  dozen  of  mittens,  averaging  about  |3.75 
per  dozen.  The  deer  skins  previous  to,  and  up  to  this  time, 
being  obtained  principally  from  the  American  Fur  Company* 
About  this  time  many  of  the  original  manufacturers,  and  their 
sons,  began  to  think  it  might  be  a  permanent  business,  and  com- 
menced settling  in  our  place — making  improvements  in  the  use 
of  their  water  power^  building  mills  and  shops — Shaving  made  up 
their  minds  that  so  long  as  beys  were  born  with  hands,  men  would 
want  buckskin  mittens.  From  1830  up  to  the  present  time  (ex- 
cept the  reverses  of  1838  to  1841)  the  demand  has  lapidly  in- 
creased, with  which  the  manufacturers  have  endeavored  to  keep 
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paoe,  until  new,  m  near  at  We  mu  estimate,  the  munber  of  doeen 
muiiiaUj  noade  ia  our  town  (Qlovenville  being  the  eeat  of  the 
greater  part  of  it)  being  about  130,000  dozen  of  mittens  Mid 
gloves,  averaging,  this  year,  about  |7.50  per  dozen^and  making  a 
total  of  about  |1, 000,000,  employing  some  500  males  and  about 
3,000  females.  The  deer  skins  irom  which  these  goods  are  made 
(about  $&Q,000  per  annum)  are  obtained  in  about  equal  quabtittei 
from  the  western  and  southwestern  States  and  Central  America; 
this  business  alone  requiring  .nearly  all  the  deer  skins  that  are 
taken  on  this  continent.  Gloyersville,  in  1828,  when  I  located 
here,  (then  Stump  city,)  contained  a  school-house  and  eight 
jdwellings;  in  1846  it  had  grown  to  about  600  inhabitants.  Now 
we  have  three  fine  churches,  (Congregational,  Baptist  aad 
Methodist  Episcopal,)  with  full  congregations,  a  public  bousci 
with  the  usual  quantity  of  stores  and  mechanic  shops^a  bank 
with  1150,000  capital,  two  steam  mills,  eight  water  mills,  a  semi- 
nary in  process  of  building,  and  a  neat,  quiet  village  of  1,500  in- 
habitants, who  never  had  intoxicating  liquom  sold  in  their  midati 
except  about  three  months,  since  1828. 
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iaual  Heeling  of  New-Tork  State  AgricnUoral  Society. 


Wednesday,  February  14, 1855,. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
In  tiie  Assembly  Chamber  at  12  o'clock  thte  day.  There  was  a. 
large  attendance  ot  members  of  the  Society— ^mbod;ing  repre- 
sentatives from  e^ery  part  of  the  State,  eminent  in  the  annals  of 
tke  Society,  and  distinguished  for  their  efforts  to  promote  the 
cause  of  agricultural  science  and  progress.  Among  the  distin- 
guished persons  present  from  abroad  were  Dr.  de  Hamel,  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburgh ;  Hon.  Marcus 
F.  Wilder,  of  Boston,  Corresponding  Member,  and  President  of 
the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Society;  Professor  Hudson,  of  Oberlin 
College,  Ohio;  and  Mr.  Berckmans,  of  New  Jersey. 

President  Kelly,  of  Dutdiess,  called  to  order,  and  in  so  doing, 
congratulated  the  Society  on  the  presence  of  so  many  of  its  foun^ 
ders  and  patrons,  and  on  the  accession  of  so  many  new  membeia« 
He  invoked  harmony  and  good  feeling  in  its  proceedings  and  de^ 
'  liberations^  and  predicted  the  best  results  from  the  continued 
tihtiB  of  the  Society  to  promote  its  important  objects. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
read  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee,  embracing  the  usual 
review  of  agricultural  operations  and  improvements  in  farm 
practice  during  the^ear^and  rahiable  sugigestioiis  derivied  froia 
observation  and  experience  of  practical  ftrmers,  in  regard  to 
drainage,  irrigation,  manuring,  fcc. 

On  the  subject  of  a  permanent  location,  with  the  proper  fixtures 
and  accommodations,  for  holding  the  Annual  Fairs  of  the  So- 
•ie^y  the  Committee  Speak  at  some  length,  but  without  express* 
ing  an  opinion,  leaving  the  whole  suldect  to  the  Society  itself 
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The  Treasurer's  report  was  also  read  by  the  Secretary : 

# 

RECEIPTS. 

1854.  February. 

Cash  in  treasury, |802  68 

Received  at  annual  meeting,  from  members,  entries, 

&c., 290  00 

Lumber  sold, 50  00 

Treasurer's  advances, 250  00 

State  appropriation, 700  00 

Iflterest  on  loan, 70  00 

Avails  of  old  tent, 18  75 

New-York  subscription, 8,000  00 

Receipts  at  Fair  at  New-York,  # |9,275  00 

Less  exchange,  &c., 26  80 


9,248  70 
Bond  and  mortgage,  $2,000,  and  interest  cm  same, 

1110,  received, 2,116  00 

On  appropriation  for  Entomological  survey, 1 ,000  00 


122,546  18 


EXPENDITURES. 

Expenses  of  winter  meeting, $350  83 

Ipcidental  expenses  for  the  year, V27  82 

Printing  and  advertising, 004  82 

Museum  expenses, 83  67 

Postages, , 132  58 

Library  expefises, 84  25 

Salaries,  &c.,  travelling,  expenses, 2,363  74 

Premiums,  Saratoga  Fair, $381  20 

Premiums,winter  meeting,  1854,  1,042  00 

Premiums,  New- York  Fair, 4 ,425  43* 

5,848  08 

Expenses  of  erections,  and  expenses  of  the  ^ 

Fair  at  New-York, 9,152  03 

Paid  on  Entomological  survey, 400  00 

Interest  on  temporary  loan, 25  40 

Glass  ware  for  Froral  hall, 8  58 

Paid  Treasurer's  advances, •  •     250  00 


19,982  35 
$2,563  78 
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Medals  on  hand, 175  00 

Premium  books  on  band, 165  00 

12,903  78 

Pehruary  13, 1855. 

The  report  was  aecepted  and  approred. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Otsego,  bere  proposed  to  depart  froji  the  usual 
routine  of  business,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  tbe  question  of 
permanent  location.  In  order  to  bring  the  subject  distinctly  be- 
fore the  Society  he  moved  a  resolution  as  follows : 

Resolvedy  That  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  proposed 
by  Mr.  Stevens  at  the  last  meeting,  [<<  That  the  location  of  the 
Annual  Fair  be  made  permanent,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  at  one 
or  more  places,'' j  be  adopted,  to  take  effect  after  the  year  1855. 

Mr.  Yiele,  ot  Rensselaer,  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table.    (Lost,  58  to  68.) 

Mr.  Burroi^hs,  of  Orleans,  moved  to  postpone  the  considera- 
tion of  the  subject  until  this  evening. 

Mr.  Geddes,  of  Onondaga,  suggested  that  this  question  ought  to 
be  decided  before  the  usual  committee  was  appointed  to  report 
officers,  and  recommend  the  place  of  holding  the  next  Fair. 
He  expressed  himself  favorably  inclined  to  adopt  the  suggestions 
of  the  committee  in  favor  of  a  permanent  locatiim. 

Mr.  Cheever,  of  Saratoga,  suggested  that  the  resolution  con- 
templated that  the  selection  of  a  place  this  year  should  be  made 
in  the  usual  manner. 

Mr.  Conger,  of  Rockland,  concurred  in  this  view  of  the  matter, 
and  could  see  no  necessity  of  acting  in  the  matter  now. 

Mr.  Randa}l,of  Onondaga,  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out  the 
words  "  to  take  effect  after  1855."  He  desired  to  give  the  pro- 
posed change  of  the  constitution  immediate  effect. 

Mr.  Peters,  of  Genesee,  opposed  the  amendment.  The  Exeeu* 
tive  Committee  would  require,  at  least,  one  year  to  examine 
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Afferent  locations,  and  receive  proposals  before  Atiog  on  a  per* 
manent  location.  He  expressed  himself  in  fav<or  of  several  per* 
manent  locations  for  the  accommodation  of  different  sections  of 
the  State.  * 

Mr.  Randall  replied  tliat  bis  amendment  would  not  require  the 
committee  to  locate  permanently  this  year;  but  would  leave  them 
at  liberty  to  do  it  this  year  or  next. 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Westchester^  favored  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Sherman,  o^  Jefferson,  also  sustained  the  proposition  to 
amend. 

Mr.  Cheever,  of  Saratoga,  urged,  that  if  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution  was  to  be  made  it  should  not  be  made  to  take  effect 
this  year.  He  urged  that  the  southern  tier  had  never  yet  had  the 
benefit  of  a  Fair,  and  that  the  people  of  that  region  ought  not  to 
be  cut  off  this  year  from  the  anticipated  and  desired  advantage 
of  a  location  at  Elmira  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Batterfleld,  of  Oneida,  moved  a  subetitute  for  the  pending 
resolution — to  the  effect  th|it  the  Executive  Committee  hav« 
^wer  to  locate  the  State  Fair  at  some  one  place  for  a  term  not 
^^peeding  three  years. 

*'' W.  Williams,  of  Albany,  opposed  both  fhe  original  and  the 
substitute.  He  desired  that  the  Society  should  retain  In  its  own 
hands  the  power  to  locate  from  year  to  year  the  State  Fair. 

Mr.  Clarlc  explained  that  he  proposed  to  except  the  present 
year  from  the  operatipn  of  the  amendment,  because  lie  regarded 
it  as  a  matter  of  good  faith,  that  the  implied  understanding  last 
year  that  Elmira  should  be  the  next  place  for  holding  the  Fair 
should  be  carried  out 

Mr.  Burroughs,  of  Orleans^  in  a  speech  of  some  length,  op- 
posed the  project  of  a  permanent  location.  He  insisted  that  the 
Society,  instead  of  being  a  State  Society,  would  become  a  local 
Institution,  if  the  place  of  holding  the  annual  fair  was  once  fixed 
permanently,  or  for  a  term  of  yean.  He  diicussed  the  whole 
nfaieet  in  all  in  betfinga. 
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State  fairs. 

The  previous  question  was  here  moved,  and  ordered,  and  a  vote 
was  taken  on  Mr.  Clark's  resolution.  The  roll  of  members  was 
oftUedtrms-and  there  Were,  ^^et  63,  noes  107. 

fh  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  constitution  was  rejected. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Gould,  of  Hudson,  presented  for  inspection  a  loaf  of 
bread,  made  of  common  flour,  and  by  machinery,  and  by  a  new 
application  of  the  recognized  principle  of  ftrmentation.  Even 
sour  flour  could  be  made  into  very  good  bread  by  this  process — 
which  would  keep  as  fresh  and  sweet,  after  being  made  ten  days, 
as  ordinary  baker's  bread  after  being  made  24  hours.  Three  men 
could  make  8,000  loaves  of  this  bread  in  a  day,  and  it  could  be 
ftarnished  at  a  very  low  price. 

Beoeas  until  4  P,  U.    At  close  of  recess, , 

Mr.  L.  W.  Hall,  of  Onondaga,  moved  tha  appointment  of  the 
usual  committee  of  24 — three  from  each  judicial  district,  to  be 
selected  by  the  members  from  each  4istrict — to  report  the  names 
of  <^9eers  for  the  ensaiog  year,  and  to  recommend  a  place  for 
bolding  the  nett  annual  Mt. 

The  several  district  delegations  then  retired,  and  made  their 
selections  of  members  of  the  committee,  as  follows : 

First  District— Messts.  John  C.  Jackson,  R.  6.  Coleman,  Ed.  O 
Paile. 

Sec(md  Distriot-^Uea^n.  John  A.  Eingi  L.  G.  Morris,  Saxtoa 
Smith. 

TMrd  District— Messn.  Anthony  Van  Bergen,  E.  P.  Prentice, 
Geo.  Vail. 

Pourth  District — ^Messrs.  Samuel  Cheever,  Le  Hoy  Mowry,  Jona- 
than Tarbell. 

Hfth  Digtriet^iitsMn.  J.  Wyman  Joies,  Vivus  W.  Smith,  Jenar 
than  A%  Sherman. 

Siah  Distriet^VbMrn.  Qt&tge  Claik,  Chairles  Monell,  S.  P. 
Chapman.  -    • 
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Seventh  Du^ncj— Messrs.  De  Witt  C,  Tan  Sljck,  N.  Thompsoxii 
John  S.  Clark. 

Eighth  District^MessTS.  Hollis  White,  Silas  M.  Burroughs,  S. 
S.  Whallon. 

Mr.  Phelps,  of  Onondaga,  moved  that  the  secretary  furnfth  the 
nomioating  committee  with  the  places  where  the  annual  fairs 
have  been  held,  and  the  avails  of  those  exhibitions. 

Mr.  Randall,  of  Onondaga,  gave  notice  that  he  will  move  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural 
Society,  to  striJce  out  of  the  second  section  of  the  constitution  the 
words  following,  commencing  in  the  fifth  line,  viz :  ^<  and  five  of 
the  ex-presidents  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Executive 
committee,  and  these  five  shall  consist  of  the  five  ex- presidents 
whose  term  of  office  has  last  expired."  Also,  to  strike  out  the 
word  <^  Mre€,"  and  insert  <^  seven,"  in  the  eighth  line— io  that  .to 
constitute  a  quorum  the  attendance  of  seven  members  shall  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  Peters  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  Society  consider  the  appointment  of  Dr.  A. 
Fitch  to  make  a  collection  of  the  insects  of  this  State,  especially 
of  those  injurious  to  agriculture,  as  of  great  importance,  and 
respectfully  ask  the  Legislature  to  continue  the  appropriation. 
fLaid  on  the  table  by  consen(  of  mover.] 

Senator  Dickinson,  being  called  upon,  in  the  absence  of  the 
committee,  to  give  the  Society  the  benefit  of  his  experience  in 
fiittening  cattle,  addressed  the  Society  at  great  length  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  much  to  the  gratification  of  a  large  audience. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Onondaga,  gave  notice  of  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  ^<  that  the  location  of  the  annual  fairs  be  made  per- 
manent at  one  or  more  places." 

Mr.  Burroughs  gave  notice  that  at  the  next  annual  meeting  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  Society  will  be  pr(q)osed, 
^io  strike  out  the  article  which  provides  that  one  year's  notice 
shall  be  given  of  amendments  (o  the  comititution." 
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Mr.  Stingy  from  the  ^committee  of  24,  reported^ 

That  the  committee  had  directed  that  the  result  of  the  balkl 
«n  the  location  of  the  State  fair  should  be  stated— with  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  place  having  the  highest  vote  should  be  selected^ 
if  the  requisite  bonds  be  furnished — if  not,  then  to  the  plao» 
kaviDg  the  next  highest,  and  so  on.    The  vote  «tood : 

Utica,  13^  Elmira,  10 ;  Watertown,  L 

The  committee  also  reconunended  the  following  officers  for  Urn 
ensuing  year : 

Prmdm/— Hon.  SAMUEL  CHEE7ER,  of  Saratoga- 

Vice-Presidents — John  0.  Jackson,  Isaac  £.  Hatiland,  Gsorgs 
Vail,  John  McDonald,  John  A.  Sherman,  S.  P.  Chapman,  D.  W« 
C.  Van  Slyck,  W.  W.  Weed. 

•Executive  Committee — Additional  Members — ^T.  S.  Faxton,  E.  Qt* 
Fails,  Charles  Morrell,  Anthony  Van  Bcrgen,  W.  0.  Watsqv. 

Corresponding  Secretary — ^B.  P.  Johnson. 

Recording  Secretary — ^Luther  Tucker* 

Treasurer — ^B.  B.  Kirtland. 

Ife.  A;  B.  Dickinsoa  moved  to  substitute  Elmira  fortJticats 
Ihe  place  for  holdfaig  the  annual  fitir. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Onondaga,  Mr.  Morrell,  of  Tompkins,  and 
Mr.  Peters,  of  Genesee,  sustained  this  change. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Onondaga,  opposed  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Jefferson,  urged  the  claims  of  Watertown. 

Th«  question  was  talcen  by  ajes  and  noes  on  substituting  £1* 
mira  for  Utioa,  and  there  were  ayes  107,  noes  80. 

Mr.  Clark,  of  Otsego,  moved  further  to  amend  the  report  cT 
<lie^x>mmittee  by  striking  out  the  name  of  Samuel  Chee?er,  and 
mibstituting  that  of  Charles  Lee,  of  Penn  Yan,  for  President. 

Mr.  Viale,  of  Rensselaer,  movad  that  the  report  of  the  Com- 
aittee  be  adopted. 

(Aseembly,  No.  145.]  *  6 
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Mr.  Prentice  and  Mr.  Dickinson  protested  against  tUs  attempt 
to  ehange  the  report  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  ofiSeers — b& 
Mlcnlated  to  excite  bad  feeling  and  lead  to  the  worst  results. 

Mr.  dlarlc  explained  his  reason  for  moving  to  substitute  Mr. ' 
Lee^  was  because  the  selection  of  Judge  Cheever  was  made  by  the 
committee  with  reference  to  the  location  at  Utica.  That  location! 
liaving  been  changed  he  bad  moyed  the  change  in  the  location  of 
fhe  President.  He  disclaimed  the  slightest  disrespect  to  Judge 
Oheever^and  with-drew  his  motion. 

The  vote  was  then  taken  on  adopting  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee in  regard  to  officers,  and  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  ballot  for  officers  under  the^ 
constitutional  requisition — and  the  yote  was  imanimous  for  the> 
officers  reconunended  by  the  committee. 

Beoess  to  8  o'clock  to  hear  the  address  of  Dr.  Fitch  on  the  En* 
tomology  of  the  State. 

Wedrsboat  ETXKiire. 
Mr.  Kelly,  the  President,  in  the  chair. 

The  Pretident  introduced  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  the  State  Entomolo- 
gist, who  delivered  a  very  able  and  instructive  address  on  ente^ 
mology,  including  a  brief  history  of  his  examinations  on  insects 
Injurioua  to  fruits  and  vegetation,  made  under  the  direction  of 
the  Society  the  past  year. 

At  the  close  of  his  address,  on  motion  of  Hon.  John  A.  King^ 
it  was 

Resolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  Dr. 
Asa  Fitch,  for  his  very  a^ble,  scientific  as  well  as  praetieal  ad-^ 
dress. 

The  resolution  of  Mr.  Peters  (ante  64)  was  taken  up  and  adopted. 

Society  took  a  recess  until  Thursday  at  Agricultural  Rooms,  at 
«dl  of  President,  to  hear  the  reports  of  awarding  committees. 

Thvrsdat  •  12  o'clock. 
«  *    - 

The  President  in  the  chait. 
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'  The  Secretary  annonnced  the  awards  as  made  by  the  respective 
committees.    (Awards  at  close  of  volume.) 

The  folJowing  resolution  was  offered  on  behalf  of  A.  B.  Oott'^ 
ger,  of  Rockland,  and  adopted.  ' 

Resolvedy  That  in  yiew  of  the  question  of  locating  the  future 
Fairs  of  the  Society  at  one  or  more  points  in  the  State  in  accord;, 
ance  with  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution,  and  oC 
the  influence  which  the  same  is  calculated  to  exert  upon  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  State  at  large,  the  Executive  Committor. 
be  requested  to  correspond  with  the  officers  of  the  county  Socle-: 
ties  for  an  expression  of  the  opinions  of  the  said  several  SocietieSi 
to  be  determined  at  their  next  Annual  Pairs,  by  a  migority  vott 
of  all  the  members  present. 

Ilecess  until  erening. 

Thxtksdat  Evening — Anmisint  Chaumee. 

The  President,  Mr.  Kelly,  in  the  chair. 

Professor  E.  Carr,  (of  the  Albany  University,)  chemist  of  the 
Society,  was  introduced  by  the  President, and  delivered  a  very  in- 
structive address  on  chemistry  as  applied  to  agriculture;  and  he 
particularly  noticed  the  constituents  of  soils,  and  the  method  of 
their  formation,  accompanied  with  several  interesting  expert'^ 
Bients. 

At  the  <5lose  of  his  address  Professor  Woolworth  moved  tha> 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  Professor  Carr  for  hifl 
very  able  and  interesting  lecture. 

The  President,  lb.  Kelly,  then  delivered  the  annual  addresSi 
which  was  listened  to  with  deep  and  marked  attention. 

He  introduced  to  the  Society,  in  closing  his  address,  the  Hon. 
Samuel  Cheever,  of  Saratoga,  the  newly-elected  President,  who 
on  taking  the  chair,  addressed  the  Society.  At  the  close  of  his 
address, 
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Hon.  Mr.  Geddes,  of  Onondaga,  rose  and  remarked  that  he  was 
about  to  offer  a  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  President — 
Bot  as  a  matter  of  form,  but  as  most  justly  due  to  the  gentleman, 
who  had,  in  a  manner  which  he  had  neyer  seen  equalled ,  presided 
over  the  meeting  yesterday,  and  administered  new  rules  in  a  body 
where  no  standing  rules  were  adopted,  with  such  admirable  tact 
aad  firmness,  in  the  most  exciting  debate  where  men's  feelings 
were  deeply  enlisted,  so  as  to  secure  the  entire  confidence  of  all, 
and  conducted  the  Society  to  a  speedy  and  harmonious  result; 
and  now  in  addition  to  this,  his  address,  one  of  the  ablest  ever 
deliTered  before  this  Society,  has  added  to  my  admiration  of  him. 
I  therefore  offer  the  following  resolution : 

Resolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  given  to  our  late 
President,  Mr.  Kelly,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  has  pre- 
sided during  the  last  year,  and  for  his  very  excellent  address  just 
deliyered,  and  that  the  same  be  published  in  pamphlet  form,  and 
tai  the  Transactions  of  the  Society.    [Unanimously  adopted.] 

Professor  Woolworth  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted : 

Whereas,  a  bill  is  now  before  the  Legislature  proposing  to  a|>- 
ply  the  unclaimed  deposits  of  the  Savings  Banks  to  the  purposes 
of  education :  v 

Resolvedy  That  the  application  of  a  portion  of  this  fund,  when^ 
•?er  it  comes  into  the  treasury  of  the  State,  to  sustaining,  in  Ait- 
fcrent  parts  of  the  State,  courses  of  lectures  on  the  application  of 
science  to  agriculture,  meets  the  most  hearty  concurrence  of  this 
Society. 

Adjourned.  B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 
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ADDRESS, 

BY  WILLIAM  KELLY,  PRESIDENT. 

In  conformity  with  long-established  custom  in  your  Societyi  I 
denture  to  address  you  briefly  on  the  subject  of  Agriculture,  pre- 
vious to  retiring  from  the  important  and  responsible  position  m 
President  of  this  Society,  to  which  I  was  called  by  your  parlisl 
kindness  a  year  since. 

I  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  I  can  say  anything  whiA 
will  be  new  to  the  greater  part  of  my  hearers,  for  so  much  has*of 
late  years  been  written  and  spoken  on  the  subject  that  most  0t 
what  the  intelligent  farmer  now  hears  and  reads  consists  of  old^ 
and  to  him  well  known  facts,  or  too  often  a  repetition  of  theorief 
already  disproved  and  discarded. 

.  Do  not  infer  from  this  remark  that  I  set  a  low  estimate  on  tll# 
-benefits  of  such  o]^;anizations  as  agricultural  societies,  or  mA 
meetings  as  the  present;  &r  different  is  my  yiew  of  their  im- 
portance. 

It  is  Impossible  to  look  back  oyer  the  history  of  agricultar% 
and  trace  the  intimate  connection  between  such  societies  and  the 
great  advances  that  have  been  made,  without  being  convinced  that 
they  are  the  best  means  known  to  gatkier  valuable  agricultural 
knowledge,  to  interest  the  farmer,  and  to  stimulate  and  encour- 
age him  to  improvement. 

The  farmer  is  more  isolated  from  companionship  than  moit 
other  men.  He  lives  retired  from  the  crowd — each  morning  tkt 
rising  sun  calls  him  to  his  daily  labors,  and  it  is  only  when  the 
sun  has  again  sunk  below  the  horizon  that  he  draws  to  his  owm 
fireside  to  ei^Joy  the  companionship  of  that  eirde,  dearer  to  1 
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than  all  the  world  besides.    His  yiew  of  the  world  is  often  well 
nigh  circumscribed  by  the  boundaries  of  his  own  neighborhood. 

As  he  follows  the  plow,  or  silently  engages  in  other  farming 
duties,  he  has  time  for  quiet  thought  and  contemplation,  such  as 
men  of  active  life  in  our  cities  and  towns  need  for  their  own  im- 
provement^ what  they  are  ever  looking  forward  to  as  the  desired 
end  of  all  their  cares,  and  anxieties,  and  turmoil  of  mind,  but 
what  few  ever  attain.  These  thoughtful  hours  may  be  well  spent 
if  the  mind  is  stored  with  facts  acquired  from  books  and  observa- 
tion. Indeed  no  man  can  possess  true  independence  of  mind 
who  has  not  thus  quietly  thought  and  established  within  himself 
what  he  believes,  and  why  he  believes.  The  former  who  would 
impix>ve  his  intellect  must  read,  and  if  he  would  advance  in  hia 
lue^  he  should  (whenever  favorable  opportunities  presented)  asso- 
ciate with  his  brother  farmers,  to  learn  what  they  are  doing,  to 
compare  his  experience  and  opinions  with  theirs,  thus  to  avail 
kimselfof  their  knowledge  on  some  points,  and  to  impart  in  re- 
torn  the  results  of  his  own  experiments  and  observation. 

What  means  can  be  better  suited  to  bring  about  such  an  inter- 
idiange  of  views  than  these  societies  1  On  the  occasion  of  our 
meetings  we  come  together  as  farmers,  we  feel  that  there  is  a 
eord  of  sympathy  connecting  us  together,  that  our  interests  are 
Iffike,  that  whatever  discovery  or  improvement  is  made  in  the 
science  or  art  benefits  not  one  but  all ;  and  if  your  experience  co- 
incides with  mine  as  to  the  effect  of  such  gatherings,  we  all  leave 
them 'more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  dignity  of  our  calling) 
ud  more  than  ever  resolved  to  make  new  and  increased  efforts 
tot  Its  advancement. 

I  have  said  that  the  farmer's  qniet,  reflective  life  is  well  suited 
Ibr  mental  improvement,  provided  the  mind  is  supplied  with 
proper  food  for  thought;  but  in  the  absence  of  such  aliment  there 
is  great  fear  that  the  intellect  may  loose  in  a  degree  its  vigor, 
Ibst  a  pr^udiced  and  self  opinionated  character  will  be  formed, 
jKBdf  as  a  consequence,  there  will  be  a  settled  hostility  to  all 
.^chiuige,  all  new  ideas  connected  with  farming,  and  all  new  imple- 
Aents  to  lessen  its  labor,  will  be  treated  as  visionary,  fit  only  for 
inriees  and  <<  book  farmers." 
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To  tbis  elass  betong  mhbo  men<tf  whom  wahave  tUhetfdyWte 
to  this  day  deny  the  merits  even  of  saoh  an  indispenstbla  implt- 
.ment  as  the  horserake,  and  who,  for  aught  I  know,  may  ba  ttiD 
plowing  with  their  old  wooden  plows.  They  have  no  reasos 
.for  their  opposition  which  we  can  respect,  as  we<»n  fn  the  iii- 
fitance  of  the  old  Scotch  Covenanters,  when  the  fanning-mill  wii 
first  introduced  among  them  about  a  c^ituxy  unce.  Tbnold  aitf 
tGuthful  pastors,  it  is  said,  stood  with  uplifted  hands  in  h^y  liar* 
ror  at  the  bla^hemotts  machine,  whkh  by  heaven-daring  mvi 
was  made  to  create  artificial  wind,  and  thus  assume  the  pierofa- 
tive  of  €k>d  himself,  of  whom  they  had  read  that  «« He  bringalli 
the  wind  out  of  his  treasuries.''  These  good  men  preacbed  eav- 
oestly  against  its  wickedness,  and  greatly  delved  its  general  ad(^ 
tlon  throughout  Sc<^land. 

You  will  all  agree  with  me  that  we  have  among  us  too  many  men 
who  are  obstinately  and  blindly  opposed  to  all  that  seems  lilba 
innovation.  I  speak  as  a  farmer.  I  admire  a  proper  conserva- 
'  tism,  that  caution  which  leads  one  to  examine  carefully  befoBe 
adopting  a  new  thing ;  but  not  that  pr^udice  which  would  pre- 
vent examination,  and  would  dfscourage  by  ridicule  and  every 
other  means  the  honest  effort  of  the  inventor  or  man  of  scienoi. 

If  such  men  would  but  study  the  history  of  agricultural  pn^ 
gross,  and  learn  what  amazing  advances  have  been  made  within 
-  the  last  century  or  even  half  century,  they  could  not  fail  to  ba- 
.  eome  converts  to  the  idea  of  future  progress,  and  nevw  agate 
loould  they  deny  the  possibility,  nay  certainty^  of  continued  a^i 
rapid  improvement 

Let  us  in  imagination  visit  an  English  or  Scotch  farm  in  tbe 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Nothing  was  then  known  among 
the  farmers  generally  of  the  importance  of  varying  the  crops  on 
any  field,  but  the  same  grain  was  sown  year  after  year,  until  the 
Held  would  no  longer  yield  enough  to  pay  for  the  labor  employed 
in  its  tillage ;  then,  exhausted  in  strength,  and  overgrown  with 
weeds,  it  was  suffered  to  rest,  acquiring  some  little  increase  ctf 
fertility  from  the  action  of  rain  and  atmosphere,  until  the  posses^ 
'  sor  deemed  it  ready  again  for  the  plow,  when  the  same  wretched 
course  as  b^ore  was  reputed. 
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Cloyer  (iliat  inraliuible  fertilizer)  was  not  cultivated  to  anj 
«tent ;  the  artifioial  grasses,  as  they  are  called,  were  not  then 
own — the  possibility  of  maldng  a  meadow  was  not  belieyed«. 
^^  Old  torf)  suitable  either  for  grazing  or  for  the  icythe,  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  creation  of  centuries,  and  that  a  farmer  who  wished 
to  lay  down  a  meadow  in  his  youth ,  must  see  the  end  of  his  three 
•Mere  years  and  ten,  before  he  could  possibly  possess  a  piece  of 
pasture  capable  of  keeping  a  score  of  sheep  or  a  couple  of  cows.'' 
•Inclair  further  says,  it  was  by  law  made  a  penal  offence  to  break 
Cp  natural  meadows,  and  so  highly  were  they  prized  that  the 
•banks  of  rivers  were  usually  thrown  into  commons,  in  order  that 
<be  surrounding  fiumefs  might  all  have  a  share  in  the  precious 
product.    Every  piece  of  land  that  was  marshy,  or  could  be 
tendered  so,  was  devoted  to  the  coarse  grasses  that  might  grow 
spontaneously  upon  it;  wherever  the  water  issuing  from  the 
^^rings  or  brooks  overspread  a  piece  of  ground,  making  it  too 
moist  for  cultivation,  it  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  meadow^ 
and  prized  as  more  valuable  than  any  other  part  of  the  farm* 
Instead  of  draining  such  ground,  and  introducing  better  herbage, 
pains  were  taken  to  increase  the  moisture,  for  quantity  and  not 
quality  was  the  end  aimed  at ;  and  on  such  food  were  most  of  the 
eattle  wintered.    The  appetite  of  starvation  could  alone  have 
made  it  palatable. 

Roots  and  other  hoeing  crops  were  not  then  common ;  their 
cultivation  as  a  means  of  mellowing  the  land  and  cleaning  it  from 
weeds,  and  their  value  as  a  nutritious  and  succulent  food  for  ai^ 
mals,  seems  to  have  been  unknown  or  unappreojated. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  great  scarcity  of  winter  food  for  ani- 
mals of  the  farm,  but  few  were  kept,  and  those  mainly  of  a  com- 
mon, hardy  sort,  suited  to  the  severities  they  had  to  endure.  I 
Q>eak  now  of  the  farmers  generally,  for  even  at  this  period  ther# 
were  a  few  liberal  minded  and  enterprising  men,  such  as  Bak^ 
well  and  Ellman,  C!olling  and  Tompkins,  who  had  begun  to 
breed  sheep  and  cattle  with  a  view  to  improvement,  and  in  whos^ 
hands  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  some  of  the  admirable 
Tarieties  we  now  possets  had  begun  to  be  fixed. 
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The  pn^r  and  eeonomical  managenMiit  of  mantires  was  not 
tc^arded ;  the  small  quantity  in  each  barn  yard,  after  lying  ex* 
posed  to  son  and  storm,  was  spread  on  the  few  acres  of  infield 
which  lay  close  to  the  buildings ;  whilst  all  the  remainder,  the 
outfield  as  it  was  termed,  never  had  any  applied  to  it  No  green 
manures,  such  as  clover,  were  plowed  in  to  enrich  the  soil. 

The  science  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  was  asyetundiscovered| 
indeed  it  is  but  forty  years  since  that  truly  great  man  (Davy), 
gave  an  insight  into  this  important  subject,  by  analyzing  soils^ 
and  thus  proving  the  necessity  for  certain  chemical  properties,  to 
produce  rapid  and  healthful  growth.  No  purely  chemical  agent 
except  lime  was  applied,  that  only  in  districts  near  to  lime  quar- 
ries, and  there  often  in  such  large  quantities,  or  so  frequently,  as 
to  injure  rather  than  benefit.  We  all  know  that  the  use  of  lime 
in  agriculture  is  of  ancient  date.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  in  use 
among  the  Roman  farmers,  but  its  special  chemical  action  on 
vegetation  was  certainly  unknown. 

The  implements  of  husbandry  were  rude  and  inefScient.  The 
unwieldly  plow,  with  its  misshapen  wooden  mould  board,  re- 
quired four  or  six  horses  to  plow  a  furrow  four  inches  in  depth  j 
shallow  plowing  was  therefore  universal.  There  were  but  few 
labor  saving  implements  of  any  kind;  there  was  no  good 
thrasher,  no  horse  rake,  no  cradle,  no  cultivator,  no  clod  crusher^ 
no  drill  nor  broadcast  sower,  no  mower,  no  reaper. 

There  was  little  or  no  drainage  of  surface  water,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  already  stated.  Thorough  or  under  drainage  was 
never  practiced ;  and  so  I  might  go  on,  but  I  have  said  enough  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  farming  interest  at  the 
period  I  have  named. 

What  a  contrast  does  the  aspect  of  farming  in  Scotland  and 
England  present  at  this  day !  For  we  are  all  ready  to  admit  that 
they  are  now  the  best  cultivated  countries,  nay,  the  garden  sf<a$ 
of  the  world. 
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'  Tlie  question  naturally  arises  in  the  mind,  how  has  this  im* 
provement  been  brought  about  1  It  has  not  been  done  at  a  single 
bound,  but  gradually,  step  by  step ;  it  id  the  result  of  constat 
and  persevering  labor  and  intelligenee. 

The  first  great  movement  seems  to  have  been  this:  Somehow, 
the  attention  of  intelligent  men  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  a 
diversity  or  rotation  of  crops,  as  being  less  exhausting  to  land 
than  the  method  then  common,  and  after  repeated  trials,  which 
proved  its  great  value,  the  practice  gradually  spread,  until  a  sys- 
tem of  rotation  was  almost  universally  adopted,  very  similar  in 
the  main,  but  modified  in  a  measure  by  climate,  soil,  &c.,  the  ne- 
eessUy  cf  a  hoeing  crop  as  one  in  the  series  was  felt,  and  thus  the 
.  culture  of  the  turnip,  and  other  root  crops,  was  thoroughly  estab- 
lished. 

And  now  attention  was  called  to  the  possibility  of  cultivating 
grasses,  and  forming  artificial  meadows.  Happily  Great  Britain 
has  had,  and  now  has  among  her  noble  and  wealthy,  men  proud 
of  the  title  of  ^^farmer^^  men  of  intelligence  and  zeal,  inspired 
with  a  desire  to  acquire  and  spread  practical  knowledge  among 
the  farmers  generally.  Such  a  man  was  John,  sixth  Duke  of 
Bedford,  who  has  immortalized  himself  in  the  farming  annals  of 
the  world,  by  the  thorough,  careful  and  continued  experiments 
in  the  culture  and  comparative  values  of  grasses  which  he  caused 
to  be  carried  on  at  his  estate  of  Wobum,  the  analyses  of  the 
grasses  designed  to  show  their  nutritive  properties,  being  con- 
.ducted  by  that  eminent  chemist,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  Such  en- 
couragement and  experiments  led  to  the  general  culture  of  the, 
valuable  grasses,  and  this  was  perhaps  the  most  important  ad- 
vance, because  of  its  immediate  results,  that  has  been  made  in 
the  history  of  modern  agriculture. 

For  now  there  was  ample  and  proper  food  for  all  the  domestic 
animals,  and  forthwith  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle  and  sheep;  their  numbers  increased  rapidly;  ample  en- 
couragement and  a  fresh  stimulus  was  given  to  those  men  who 
studied  to  improve  by  careful  breeding  the  animals  of  the  farm ; 
and,  as  a  result,  the  world  has  this  day  the  majestic  Short-horn 
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Durham,  the  thrifty  Hereford,  the  symmetrical  Devon,  the  milk- 
giving  Ayrshire — but  I  cannot  here  enumerate  all  the  well  marked 
varieties  of  horned  animals,  nor  can  I  repeat  to  you  the  names 
nor  the  merits  of  the  valuable  improved  breeds  of  sheep  which 
now  adorn  so  many  of  your  &xm3. 

No  longer  was  it  necessary  to  cherish  every  swampy  spot,  fop 
its  rank  growth  of  weeds  and  rushes — but  the  ditcher,  with  his 
omnipotent  spade,  attacked  them,  drew  off  the  water  which  had 
drowned  them,  and  rendered  fit  for  the  plow  the  most  productive 
of  land. 

Drainage,  once  begun,  has  been  persevered  in;  at  first  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  removing  surface  water,  it  is  now  employed 
to  carry  off  all  surplus  moisture,  but  not  until  it  has  deposited  its 
fertilizing  properties  in  the  land  through  which  it  is  made  to  pass. 

The  stock  of  animals  being,  as  I  Iiave  said,  much  increased,  the 
£Eurmer  had  more  manure  to  restore  to  his  land,  and  he  was  taught 
how  to  manage  and  make  the  most  of  it.  The  cultivation  of 
clover,  and  the  plowing  in  of  that  and  other  green  manures,  liave 
also  had  much  to  do  with  the  increased  fertility  of  the  whole 
country. 

Agricultural  Chemistry  has,  too,  unlocked  her  mysteries,  and 
taught  the  farmer  wherein  his  soil  was  deficient  in  fertile  proper* 
ties,  and  how  he  might  most  cheaply  and  readily  supply  such 
defect;  so  have  been  introduced  the  various  animal  and  mineral 
manures,  now  so  well  known,  such  as  bone  dust,  super-phosphate 
of  lime,  sulphate  of  lime,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  alkaline  salts, 
guano,  &c.,  &c. 

Let  me  here  say  that  this  list  is  destined  to  be  greatly  enlarged, 
and  chemistry  with  its  piercing  eye  is  to  discover,  and  with  its 
powerful  grasp  is  to  draw  out  elements  of  fertilization  from 
sources  not  now  anticipated. 

I  will  allude  to  a  most  important  discovery  of  this  nature  which 
has  recently  been  made  by  a  citizen  of  this  State,*  (now  present,) 
and  which  he  has  kindly  described  to  me. 

•  Mr.  WilliMn  S.  !>•  Zeng,  of  Qnm^  K.  Y. 
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He  has  discovered  a  rQethod  for  securing  a  vast  amount  of  fer- 
tilizing material  from  the  hitherto  worthless  refuse  of  the  iron 
furnace.  By  a  process  which  he  states  to  be  simple  and  cheap,  he 
obtains  silicate  of  lime  in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder,  in 
a  fit  state  to  apply  to  the  land  and  to  nourish  vegetation.  These 
substances  are  known  to  be  highly  necessary  for  the  growth  of  all 
the  grains  and  grasses,  and,  if  afforded  at  a  moderate  price,  the 
article  must  become  a  favorite  fertilizer.  I  envy  the  man  who 
has  done  so  much  to  add  to  the  productiveness  of  his  country. 

But  in  going  forward,  as  the  British  farmer  has  done,  you  are 
not  to  suppose  that  he  has  all  this  time  adhered  to  his  massive 
and  ponderous  old  plow.  No ;  the  inventive  genius  of  the  me- 
chanic has  been  stimulated — ^he  has  produced  light  and  efficient 
plows,  enabling  the  farmer  to  do  twice  tiie  work  with  half  the 
labor.  He  is  no  longer  content  with  a  furrow  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  it  must  be  eight  or  ten,  and  this  often  followed  by  the  sub- 
soil plow,  to  loosen  the  earth  still  deeper.  The  steam  engine  has 
been  employed  to  operate  the  thrasher,  the  feed  mill  and  other 
stationary  machinery,  and  a  great  variety  of  labor-saving  imple- 
ments have  been  introduced,  among  them  many  of  American  in- 
vention have  been  brought  into  extensive  use,  and  met  with  a 
generous  commendation. 

But  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  pursue  the  subject  further.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  eminent  pro^erity  and  power  and 
wealth  of  Great  Britain,  this  day,  are  owing  more  to  the  vast  in- 
crease of  her  farming  products,  because  of  improved  husbandry, 
Chan  to  any  other  cause  whatever. 

And,  gentlemen,  what  a  stimulus  should  this  thought  be  to  us; 
for  here  in  the  United  States,  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  nation 
rests  even  more  certainly  upon  the  success  of  the  agiiculturist 
By  the  last  census  returns,  it  appears  that  two  millions  four  hun- 
dred thousand  of  our  free  male  population  are  employed  in  agri- 
culture, whilst  the  next  highest  on  the  list  of  professions  or  pur- 
suits are,  carpenters,  only  one  hundred  and  eigh(>-four  thou- 
iand;  shoemakers,  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand ;  merchantSf 
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one  hundred  thousand.  The  agricultural  products  of  a  single 
year  are  stated  to  exceed  largely  the  sum  of  one  thousand  mil- 
lions  of  dollars. 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  these,  I  am  oppressed  when  t  think  of 
the  responsibility  which  rests  upon  us  individually  and  as  a 
Society — and  the  vast  importance,  because  of  its  extensive  bear- 
ing, of  every  improvement  which  is  introduced  in  farming. 

As  an  illustration  in  a  single  department,  let  me  allude  to  the 
entomological  survey  of  Dr.  Fitch,  under  your  auspices.  He  is 
engaged,  as  you  have  heard,  in  studying  the  habits  of  insects  in- 
jurious to  vegetation,  and  discovering  means  to  prevent  or  lessen 
their  ravages.  If  he  shall  succeed  in  teaching  us  how  to  destroy 
a  single  insect,  the  wheat  midge,  he  will  thereby  increase  the 
product  of  this  State  alone  many  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 

Let  us  feel  the  importance  of  our  calling,  then,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  and  let  patriotism,  if  no  other  motive,  induce  us 
to  persevere  in  our  efforts  to  increase  the  nation's  wealth  and 
power,  and  true  independence,  by  crnnpelling  the  earth  to  yield 
greater  and  still  greater  returns  to  the  husbandman. 

The  most  efficient  agents  in  producing  the  amazing  progress 
which  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  have  been  the  agricultural 
press  and  the  agricultural  societies  of  Britain.  Let  this  fact  serve 
to  encourage  us  in  our  organizations ;  they  are  essential  not  alone 
to  maintain  a  lively  interest  and  excite  a  sympathy  among  farmers, 
one  towards  another,  but  they  are  necessary  to  the  collection  and 
dilTuslon  of  knowledge  and  the  encouragement  of  enterprise. 

The  diversified  objects  of  these  societies  seem  not  to  be  known 
nor  appreciated  as  they  should  be.  Many  suppose  their  whole 
business  is  to  get  up  an  attractive  annual  exhibition,  and  distribute 
premiums  to  the  best  specimens  in  every  department  there  shown, 
but  this,  though  important,  is  but  a  tueans  to  an  end. 

I  was  struck  lately  in  reading  the  charter  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
•ultural  Society  of  England,  with  the  enumeration  of  the  means 
it  employs  to  advance  the  great  object  for  which  it  was  constituted 
—allow  me  to  read  them  to  you. 
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First.  To  embody  such  information  contained  in  agricultural 
publications  and  in  other  scientific  works,  as  liave  been  proved  by 
practical  experience  to  be  useful  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

Second.  To  correspond  with  agricultural,  horticultural  and 
other  scientific  societies,  and  to  select  from  such  correspondence 
all  information  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  society, 
may  be  likely  to  lead  to  practical  benefit  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
floil. 

Third.  To  pay  to  the  occupier  of  land  or  any  other  person  who 
shall  undertake,  at  the  request  of  the  society,  to  ascertain  by  any 
experiment,  how  far  such  information  leads  to  useful  results  in 
practice,  a  remuneration  for  any  loss  he  may  incur  by  so  doing. 

Fourth.  To  encourage  men  of  science  in  their  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  agricultural  implements,  the  construction  of  farm 
buildings  and  cottages,  the  application  of  chemistry  to  the  gene- 
ral purposes  of  agriculture,  the  destruction  of  insects  ii^urious 
to  vegetation,  and  the  eradication  of  weeds. 

Fifth.  To  promote  the  discovery  of  new  varieties  of  grain  and 
other  vegetables  useful  to  man,  or  for  the  food  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

Sixth.  To  collect  information  with  regard  to  the  management 
of  woods,  plantations  and  fences,  and  on  every  subject  connected 
with  rural  improvement. 

Seventh.  To  make  provision  for  the  improvement  of  the  edu- 
cation of  those  who  depend  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for 
their  support. 

Eighth.  To  take  measures  for  improving  the  veterinary  art,  as 
applied  to  cattle,  sheep  and  pigs. 

JVW^  At  the  meetings  of  the  society  in  the  country,  by  the 
distribution  of  prizes,  and  by  other  means,  to  encourage  the  best 
modes  of  farm  cultivation,  and  the  breed  of  live  stock. 

Tenth.  To  promote  the  comfort  and  weUkre  oi  laborers,  and 
to  encourage  the  improved  management  ot  their  cottages  and  gar^ 
dens. 
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These  are  the  numeious  and  raried  duties  wUdi  that  society 
has  assomed.  We  may  point  with  just  pride  to  our  yolomes  of 
Transactions,  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  our  efforts,  though  not 
identical,  have  been  and  are  quite  as  broad  and  comprehensive. 

Does  any  one,  after  looking  back  with  me  over  the  past,  de« 
spair,  or  even  doubt  in  regard  to  the  fhturel  Have  we  not  every- 
thing to  encourage  us  to  persevere  in  our  efforts  1 

We  must  ever  hesx  in  mind  that  this  is,  in  all  things,  a  pro- 
gressive age,  the  most  wonderful  that  the  world  ever  saw.  Wit- 
ness the  steamboat,  the  railroad,  the  locomotive,  the  telegraph,' 
and  the  thousand  improvements  constantly  making  in  all  the  in- 
dustrial arts.  Is  ours  alone  to  be  a  laggard  in  this  race  1  No,  I 
venture  to  predict  that  the  next  fifty  years  will  see  such  advances 
that  the  men  who  meet  here  at  the  end  of  that  period,  and  occupy 
your  seats,  will  smile  at  the  apparent  self-satisfaction  with  wliich 
we  regard  the  present  condition  of  our  art. 

.In  this  connection  let  me  repeat  one  idea  of  progress.  Among 
other  things  which  have  been  spoken  of  as  probable  is  the  appli- 
cation to  a  great  variety  of  uses,  of  steam,  that  worker  with  sinewS' 
of  iron.  It  is,  as  we  know,  already  applied  to  the  stationary  ma- 
chinery on  many  large  farms,  but  it  is  to  take,  so  says  the  predic- 
tion, to  some  extent,  the  place  of  the  horse  and  the  ox  in  the  pre^ 
paration  of  our  land  tor  seed;  not  that  the  fierce  and  powerful 
locomotive  is  to  be  hitched  before  a  plow  and  driven  in  the  for- 
low  like  a  well  broke  ox ;  instead  of  the  plow  he  is  to  draw  or 
make  revolve  behind  him  a  cylinder,  with  scores  of  steel  picks 
radiating  from  its  surface,  which  shall  penetrate  the  earth  to  any 
desired  d^th,  pulverize  it,  and  by  a  single  operation  render  it  fit 
for  theseeii. 

Imagine  such  an  engine  breathing  fire  and  steam,  taking  its 
course  over  an  extended  prairie,  followed  by  this  hundred-hand- 
ed Briareus ;  before  him  is  the  hard  unyielding  sod,  behind  him, 
In  a  broad  track,  is  the  finely  tilled  earth,  mellow  as  a  garden  bed. 
This  is  a  single  idea  oi  fNrogress,  who  will  say  that  it  is  4iB{K)88t« 
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In  reflecting  on  the  present  condition  of  farming  husbandry  in 
onr  country  as  compared  with  Great  Britain,  we  must  heartily  and 
thankfully  express  our  obligations  for  the  examples  she  has  set 
us,  and  acknowledge  that  we  are  behind  her  in  the  race  of  im* 
provement.  In  a  single  department  connected  with  farming,  we 
have  more  than  equalled  her.  I  allude  to  the  invention  of  use- 
ful farm  implements ;  and  in  another  point  we  have  excelled  her, 
that  is  in  the  appreciation  and  extensive  circulation  of  our  many 
valuable  agricultural  papers.  But  in  the  improvement  of  ani- 
mals by  breeding,  in  careful  tillage  of  the  land,  in  systematic 
hasbandry,  in  judicious  and  liberal  application  of  manures,  and 
hi  the  important  practices  of  irrigation  and  of  drainage,  she  is  far 
in  advance  of  us. 

Allow  me  here  to  digress  a  moment  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  thorough  drainage.  After  some 
reading,  reflection  and  experience,  I  am  led  to  the  opinion  that 
this  is  the  most  permanently  valuable  process  in  the  tillage  of 
land  that  has  ever  been  introduced,  and  is  destined  to  add  to  the 
productiveness  of  our  farms  immensely.  It  is  properly  applica- 
ble to  nearly  all  land,  and  though  it  is  especially  valuable  to  stiff 
soils,  yet  it  is  greatly  beneficial  to  all  which  have  not  an  exceed- 
ingly porous  sub-soil. 

Thorough  drainage  with  tile  was  begun  here  about  the  year 
1889,  by  John  Johnston,  Esq  ,  a  distinguished  farmer  of  Seneca 
county,  the  drain  tiles  being  made  by  hand.  About  the  year  1848^ 
his  neighbor,  the  late  John  Delafield,  imported  a  machine  for 
moulding  them  by  power,  and  since  that  time  their  use  has  ra- 
pidly increased.  Among  those  who  have  drained  extensively, 
and  who,  by  example  and  precept,  have  sought  to  commend  the 
practice  to  others  are  Messrs.  Swan,  Yeomans,  Woolsey  and  others. 
Some  of  these  gentlemen  have  made  reports  to  the  society,  and 
to  those  papers,  which  may  be  found  in  our  Transactions,  let  me 
refer  you  for  information  as  to  their  mode  of  performing  the 
work,  and  the  advantages  they  have  derived  from  it. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  uses  of  ordinary  drains  to  carry 
off  surface  water,  and  the  overflow  trom  springs,  but  thorough 
drainage  accomplishes  this,  and  much  more.    The  rain  which 
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(alls  OD  heavy  andraioed  laad  in  theantiiBin  reaiains  in  or  oa  tka 
ground  till  a  late  period  in  the  QMriog,  the  groond  oontinaas  too 
wet  for  the  plow  till  the  season  is  far  advanced,  and  when  the 
seed  is  pnt  in  tiie  groand  it  has  so  cold  a  reception  that  it.  does 
not  germinate  rapidly  and  healthfully.  Summer  soon  comes  on^ 
and  a  drouth  begins  to  affect  vegetation,  the  moisture  in  our 
damp  field  evaporates ;  the  soil,  from  being  overloaded  with  wet, 
becomes  suddenly  dry,  it  bakes  and  cracks  under  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  our  grain  suffers,  perhaps  a  feeble  crop  is  gathered. - 
And  now  the  time  approaches  for  putting  in  our  winter  grain ; 
but  alas,  rain  sets  in  and  the  ground  is  once  more  saturated  with 
water,  small  pools  perhaps  visible  here  and  there  upon  the  mxt- 
fiice,  and  again  the  plowing  must  be  delayed  till  the  earth  be^ 
comes  dry  enough.  This  is  a  brief  but  true  picture,  whidi  m|Uiy 
a  firmer  will  unite  with  me  in  bearing  testimony,  is  con* 
firmed  by  his  own  experience.  Now,  if  under  drainage  will 
remove  these  difficulties,  it  will  accomplish  most  important 
results  and  pay  well  for  its  application,  but  it  will  do  more  than 
this. 

I  have  intimated  that  by  means  of  such  drainage  there  may  be 
much  earlier  cultivation  in  the  spring  and  much  later  in  the  fall. 
The  mechanical  preparation  of  the  land  may  be  therefore  more 
careful  and  thorough,  no  fear  of  wet  weather  forcing  the  farmer 
against  his  wish  to  till  his  land  in  a  hurried  and  slovenly  man- 
ner. And  when  the  seed  is  thns  sown  in  proper  time,  on  land  well 
prepared,  it  is  ready  for  the  nourishment  which  is  to  descend 
upon  it  in  those  showers  of  rain  with  which  6od  blesses  his  earth. 
This  rain  water,  with  its  stores  of  ammonia  and  carbon,  enters  the 
ground,  it  percolates  the  soil  and  finds  its  way  slowly,  but  cev; 
tainly,  to  the  subterranean  channels  prepared  for  it ;  but  in  its 
way  (hither  it  pays  tribute — for  it  leaves  in  the  soil,  for  the  use 
of  vegetation,  the  valuable  properties  I  have  named ;  and  it  ren- 
ders the  sub-soil  more  porous  to  the  depth  of  the  drain.  The 
water  Is  in  turn  followed  by  the  air  which  circulates  through  the 
earth  and  the  drain.  I  need  not  tell  you  thai)  the  atmosphere 
not  only  contains  elements  &vorable  to  vegetation,  but  that  it 
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d^aits  moistare  eonrtantljos  it  passcB  through  the  tool  «afth» 
Whea  Ihe- water  and  air  have  thus  found  their  way,  the  roota  of 
plants  will  aorelj  follow,  and  find  a  supply  of  naoisture  even  Ia 
time  of  dffonth.  Again,  the  frosts  of  winter  will  penetrate  det^MT 
tjian  before,  loosening  and  rendering  more  meUgew  the  stiff  and 
ottoe  impraetioable  sub-soil. 

At  a  meeting  of  agriculturists  in  Franee,  lately,  Hie  president 
if  said  to  have  illustrated  the  utility  of  drainage  in  this  familiar 
ipauMT :  ^  Take  this  flower  pot,''  said  he ;  ^  what  is  the  meaning 
of  this  small  hole  at  the  bottom  1  To  renew  Uie  water.  *  And 
wliy  to  renew  the  water  9  Becasse  it  gives  life  or  it  gives  death  t 
Uie  whM  it  is  made  to  pass  through  the  bed  of  earth,  for  it  kavee 
with  the  soil  its  productive  principles,  and  renders  soluble  tha 
nutritive  properties  destined  to  nourish  the  plant ;  death,  on  the 
dfher  hand,  when  it  remains  in  the  pot,  for  it  soon  becomes  putrid 
and  rots  the  roots,  and  also  prevents  new  water  from  penetrating.^ 

Deep  plowing  should  succeed  drainage ;  each  year  the  furrow 
ought  to  be  deeper  than  before,  throwing  up  to  the  surface  for  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  and  light  and  heat  a  portion  of  the  sub- 
•cil.  This  practice  persevered  in,  with  good  cultivation  and  th# 
aid  of  the  subsoil  plow,  we  may  in  time  make  our  soil  twice  or 
fiurice  as  deep  as  it  now  is. 

But  to  return.  In  my  opinion  the  one  thing  in  which  we  are 
most  backward,  in  which  we  are  behind  not  alone  England,  but 
most  of  the  continental  nations,  is  in  not  having  made  any  proper 
provision  for  the  training  and  scientific  instruction  of  the  sons  of 
inrm^rs,  with  a  view  to  their  special  pursuit — in  not  having  es*- 
tablished  an  agricultural  college,  or  scientific  school,  in  connec- 
tion with  an  experimental  Ikrm.  The  advantages  of  such  instruc* 
tfon  are  so  self  evident  that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  them.  The 
yalue  of  an  experimental  fiurm  is,  I  think,  not  so  well  appro- 
dated ;  allow  me  to  explain  my  idea  of  it.  I  do  not  mean  a 
model  fhrm,  which  shall  serve  only  as  an  example  of  good  farming, 
but  one  possessing  a'  variety  of  soils,  so  as  to  permit  an  extensive 
range  of  experiments,  where  may  be  tested  Ae  comparative  vakia 
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<if  differMt  Ttrietks  of  paii^or  anj  dmt  Ttgetablei  or  plants 
tbai  maj  be  disoorered ;  tho  rektiye  advantages  of  diffeiwt 
modes  of  tillage ;  the  effeeis  of  rarioos  maDures  aad  their  relalivia 
valoe,  as  fertilizers)  by  actaal  trial,  as  well  as  bjr  analysis;  the 
usefulness  and  economy  in  labor,  and  correct  mechanical  princi- 
ples of  any  new  machines  or  implements  that  may  be  inventedf 
and  so  on. 

We  greatly  need  to  have  such  tests  applied  by  those  on  whom 
we  can  rely.  At  present  there  is  no  authority  to  which  we  are 
willing  to  yield  our  opinions.  If  an  intelligent,  pains-talcing  man 
discovers  an  important  fact,  he  may  communicate  it  to  the  world 
through  the  columns  of  one  of  our  numerous  journals ;  but  in  the 
very  next  column  is  perhaps  the  crude  >and  false  theory  of  some 
superficial  writer,  or,  worse  still,  the  essay  of  some  Agricultural 
quack,  contradicting  the  very  theory  which  it  has  cost  so  much 
time  and  patient  application  to  determine.  How  are  we  to  know 
which  of  them  is  entitled  to  consideration  and  confidence  1 

*  But  if  we  had  such  a  farm  as  I  speak  of,  conducted  by  able, 
honest,  persevering  men,  every  fact  that  they  proclaimed  to  Ifae 
world  would  be  received  without  a  doubt,  and  every  recom- 
mendatioo  would  be  gladly  and  universally  adopted. 

And  here  I  must  pause  to  pay  my  humble  tribute  of  admiration 
and  respect  to  the  memory  of  that  enlightened,  energetic  and 
liberal  lover  of  agriculture  and  learning,  John  Delafield^a  name 
that  we  ought  to  treasure  as  the  impersonation  of  what  a  farmer 
ought  to  be.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
such  an  institution  as  I  have  described.  He  had,  by  persevering 
efforts,  obtained  an  admirable  charter  from  the  Legislature;  he 
had  prepared  most  carefully  an  elaborate  system  of  instruction 
and  discipline ;  he  had  nearly  succeeded  in  raising  the  necessary 
funds  to  put  it  in  operation,  and  h|id  consented  to  devote  his 
great  talents  and  experience, to  its  management,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly removed  by  death. 

This  work  stands  wh^re  he  left  it ;  no  man  hiks^et  been  fcftind 
worthy  to  wear  his  mantle,  or  qualified  in  all  respects  to  carry 
•at  U0  0rea4  design^ 
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But  the  time  mudt  come,  and  I  trust  it  may  be  soon,  when  the 
State  of  New-Tork  shall,  among  her  many  noble  institutions  of 
learning,  possess  one  devoted  to  the  cause  of  agricultural  ^duc»- 
tion — a  farmers*  college^  which  shall  be  a  model  for  the  imitation 
of  other  States,  and  a  Just  cause  of  pride  to  our  own.  I  am  led 
to  hope  that  this  event  is  much  nearer  than  I  had  supposed. 
During  the  time  of  this  annual  meeting  the  project  has  assumed 
a  form  which  gives  great  hopes  for  success. 

A  petition  is  to  be  presented  to  the  honorable  the  Legislature 
for  the  sum  of  forty  thousand  dollars,  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
be  granted  on  the  condition  that  an  equal  sum  shall  be  raised  by 
private  subscription.  If  such  a  bill  shall  be  passed,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  liberality  of  our  intelligent  farmers  will 
secure  the  grant.  Each  of  us  may  do  something  to  push 
forward  this  movement,  by  signing  the  petition  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  exerting  any  influence  we  may  possess  with  members 
of  that  honorable  body,  and  by  contributing  to  the  necessary 
fund. 

Before  closing  these  remarks,  I  will  very  briefly  allude  to  the 
history  of  our  Society  during  the  past  year.  The  full  and  able 
report  of  the  Secretary  leaves  me  little  to  say  on  the  subject ;  he 
has  detailed  the  operations  of  the  Society,  and  in  doing  so  has 
referred  to  that  fearful  drouth  which  well  nigh  destroyed  vegeta- 
tion, and  seemed  as  though  sent  to  teach  us  our  dependence  on  a 
higher  than  mortal  power.  I  cannot,  therefore,  congratulate 
you,  my  brother  farmers,  on  the  prosperous  condition  of  our  pur- 
suit ;  yet  we  have  cause  for  gratitude  that  there  is  still  enough 
for  man  and  beast,  and  that  no  dread  of  famine  overshadows  and 
darkens  our  land. 

Owing  to  this,  and  perhaps  other  causes,  our  annual  exhibition 
did  not  present  so  gratifying  a  variety  of  products  as  usual, 
neither  was  the  attendance  of  farmers  so  large  as  was  expected. 
In  some  departments  the  display  was  of  unusual  excellence, 
never  perhaps  equaled  at  any  of  our  former  shows. 

I  cannot  retire  from  this  position  without  thus  publicly  ac- 
knowledging my  obligations  to  our  able,  courteous  and  laborious 
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Secretary,  for  his  efficient  serrices,  and  for  Us  considerate  kind- 
ness to  me  pei^sonalljr  during  tlie  past  year,  making  up  by  in- 
creased diligence  on  liis  part,  for  any  lack  of  Imowledge  or  skill 
on  mine. 

To  the  Treasurer,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Executiye  com- 
mittee generally,  I  owe  many  thanks ;  but  I  cannot  sufficiently 
express  my  sense  of  gratitude  to  the  members  of  the  New- York 
local  committee,  for  their  liberality,  and  for  their  arduous  and 
unwearied,  yet  cheerful  labors  in  connection  with  the  necesiarj 
duties  involved  in  the  arrangements  for  the  annual  exhibition. 

And  now  a  single  duty  alone  remains  for  me  to  perform,  before 
my  official  life  is  closed,  but  that  is  a  most  agreeable  duty — ^it  k 
to  introduce  to  you  our  new  president,  Hon.  Samuel  Cheereri  of 
Saratoga  county. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  SAIHIEL  CHEB¥SR»  OP  SARATOGA  OOTJKTr,  BEFORS  THV 
H8ir  YORK  AGRICITLTURAL  SOCIBTT,  UPOH  TAKING  THB  CHAIR  AS  PBS- 
BJfimTi  FSBRUAJiT  16,  li5^« 

Gmt]eiueQ--I  sinearaly  tbank  you  for  this  expr^ssioD  of  your 
fonfld^ace,  iu  asaigniog  me  the  highest  plaee  within  your  gift. 

I  can  not,  however,  bat  feel  a  great  distrust  in  my  capacity  4a 
meet  the  responsible  duties  connected  with  the  office  you  have 
placed  ia  my  hands,  and  that  distrust  is  not  diminished  when  I 
reflect  that  I  am  to  fill  the  place  so  well  filled  by  the  distin- 
guished men  who  have  preceded  me.  But  my  apprehensions  are 
much  relieved  from  the  fact  that  the  labor  and  responsibilities  of 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Society  are  greatly  diminished  by  the 
able  and  efficient  body  of  men  you  place  about  him  in  your  Ex- 
ecutive committee.  That  committee,  I  am  gratl&ed  to  know,  from 
the  reputation  of  all  of  its  members,  and  from  a  long  personal 
acquaintance  with  many  of  them,  you  have  again  made  up  of  men 
in  whose  hands  you  may  safely  confide  the  interests  and  the  repu- 
tation of  your  institution. 

The  achievements  of  your  Society  have  been  such  as  to  be  pe- 
culiarly matter  of  giatificati«>n  and  of  pride  to  all  its  members. 
The  exhibitions  at  your  fairs  of  animals  of  all  classes,  of  farili 
and  other  useful  implements  of  mechanical  skill,  and  of  models 
from  inventive  genius,  have  been  of  a  character  to  give  it  a  high 
rank,  if  not  the  highest  among  the  institutions  of  its  cla:fis  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  probably  not  a  breach  ot  modesty  to  say,  that 
the  volume  of  transaction.^  annually  put  forth  by  your  secretary, 
under  the  supervision  of  your  Executive  committee,  gives  to  the 
world  a  mass  of  practical  and  scientific  agricultural  matter  that 
does  not  find  its  equal  in  any  work  of  its  kind. 
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This  matter  is  republished,  aod  some  of  it  translated  into  other 
languages  is  Europe,  and  read  and  commented  upon  in  a  manner 
to  make  you  all  feel  a  just  pride  that  you  are  members  of  a  So- 
briety so  extensively  and  so  favorably  kno^n.  For  these  volumes 
are  we  indebted  to  your  labors,  to  the  skill  and  labor  of  your 
ofScers,  but  mainly  to  the  experience  and  to  the  well-directed 
and  ardmous  labor  of  your  secwtary,  Mr.  Johnson. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  hitherto  a  general  sptHt  of  ha^ 
mony  ani  kind  feeling  has  existed  between  the  members  of  (he 
Society,  and  amongst  its  officers,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoptd 
that  the  same  feelings  shall  characterize  its  future  deliberation! 
Idi^  reputation  and  the  usefulness  of  the  Society  canilot  but  suifer 
in  proportion  as  it  shall  be  visited  by  any  disturbing  elentient^. 
It  has  been  brought  to  where  it  is  by  the  labor  of  more  thati 
twenty  y ears^^gratuitously  bestowed  by  sotee  of  the  best  med  fh 
the  State,  and  it  is  hoped  that  its  success  will  not  be  hazarded  tfy 
any  disturbing  causes,  unless  it  shall  be  upon  a  well  foutided  cod- 
fidence  that  its  fortunes  are  to  be  placed  in  the  keeping  of  pvLt^r 
men,  with  better  intellects  tlaan  such  as  have  hitherto  been  drawn 
to  its  support. 

I  hope  the  interests  of  the  Society  will  not  suffer  in  the  hands 
of  the  officers  to  whom  you  have  now  confided  them;  I  give  you 
the  assurance  of  u;y  be^t  efforts  that  they  bhall  not.  fiut  tl^ 
success  of  the  next  as  well  as  of  the  past  years,  depends  more 
upon  the  members  of  the  Society  and  the  public  than  upon  the 
officers.  We  cannot  have  a  sueeessful  fair  unless  the  public  at- 
tend ic ;  we  cannot  have  an  attractive  one  unless  exhibitors  90 
there  to  exhibit.  Tou  have,  on  a  fall  and  fair  vote  of  the  Soviet 
Itself,  decided  Pfhen  and  where  the  a»tumn  &ir  shall  be  kehL 
It  is  to  he  hep(^  that  here,  where  we  have  agreed  that  a  majority 
shall  govern,  no  one  will  withhold  Ms  aoodmals  or  his  artktas 
from  exhibMlon  because  he  has  beem  outvoted.  Every  fiicility  for 
the  forwarding  of  animals  and  articles  which  the  officers  of  tha 
Society  can  afford  shall  be  affonledyttad  also  99  bat  asmay  ba^ 
accommodation  and  safe  keeping  while  there. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  FARMS. 

The  Committee  en  Farm  Management  report: 

But  two  applications  for  premioms  were  presented.  Both  were 

very  interesting,  especially  in  the  accounts  of  experiments,  and 
we  hope  each  will  receive  careful  and  attentive  perusal.  The  lo- 
cations were  distant  from  each  other,  and  the  soil  in  some  re- 
spects dissimilar.  On  one,  grain  was  the  principal  product, 
on  the  other,  a  mixed  husbandry  was  pursued,  in  which  the  pro- 
duction of  beef  and  pork  was  prominent.  Both  appear  to 
be  under  the  management  of  practical  working  men,  who 
are  careful  of  the  present,  and  endeavoring,  b^  careful  and 
well-directed  experiments,  to  render  the  farm  more  produc- 
tive. Iq  this  respect  many  farmers  may  take  useful  lessons  of 
them.  .  .       , 

We  award  the  first  premium  to  William  P.  Otley,  of  Phelps, 
Ontario  county,  and  the  second  to  George  W.  Coffin,  of  Amenla, 
Dutchess  county. 

Perhaps  the  committee  would  more  easily  have  decided  which 
was  entitled  to  the  first  premium  if  its  members  could  have  had 
the  privilege  of  viewing  the  farms  in  the  month  of  July  last. 

Tha*.  the  awards  of  the  Farm  committee  may  hereafter  be  made 
more  satisfactorily  to  its  members,  and  with  better  opportunities 
to  do  justice  to  the  Society  and  all  its  members,  we  respectfully 
recommend  that  each  person  who  shall  ofier  his  farm  for  pre- 
miums shall  notify  the  secretary  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
and  that  the  farm  committee  be  required  to  view  each  farm  so 
offered,  some  time  in  the  month  of  July,  for  at  that  time  the 
cleanliness,  productiveness,  and  general  management  of  a  farm 
ean  be  better  judged  of  than  at  any  other  one  time. 

Whatever  answers  the  Society  may  require  from  the  applicants 
to  questions  propounded  by  the  secretary  may  be  handed  in  as 
noWj  and  the  award  made  at  the  winter  meeting. 
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Bi&rent  indlyidnak  ytaj  much  in  the  tact  of  story  telllngi 
or  even  relating  facts.  To  one  embellishment  is  natural,  while 
another  has  no  gift  for  it.  One  can  make  facts  appear  a  little 
better  than  others  think  justifiable,  while  another  fails  to  state 
fiicts  in  an  engaging  and  attractive  manner.  Personal  inspection 
by  the  committee  would  tend  to  neutralize  these  inequalities, 
and  give  better  opportunity  for  correct  awards.  Tlie  So- 
ciety should  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  each  member  of 
the  farm  committee  while  engaged  in  its  services. 

E.  W.  BUSHNELL, 
L.  T.  MABSHALL, 
CammiUee, 


Wm.  P.  Otlet/^s  farm^  PhelpSy  Ontario  county. 

Tint  PnmiaBif  960.00. 

Soils. 

1.  My  &rm  consists  of  100  acres,  of  which  fifteen  are  in  wood 
land,  leaving  eighty-five  acres  improved;  three  acres  in  highway, 
no  waste  lands. 

3.  The  nature  of  my  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  and  muck  with 
a  tincture  of  clay,  the  subsoil  about  the  same,  with  a  lighteor 
color,  and  porous.  There  are  a  few  limestones.  The  rocks  found, 
are  the  granite  and  quartz. 

3.  I  consider  the  best  mode  of  improving  my  soil  is  a  three 
year  lay  of  clover,  turning  it  under  about  the  month  of  June  for 
wheat,  or  the  1st  of  May  for  corn,  with  the  application  of  barn- 
yard manure.  As  I  have  no  clay  or  sand  or  clear  gravel,  I  hay^ 
had  no  experience  In  the  improving  of  them. 

4.  I  usually  plow  from  seven  to  ten  inches  deep.  The  effect 
of  deep  plowing  on  soils  that  I  have  knowledge  of  is  a  good  one; 

frsty  it  loosens  the  soil  a  greater  depth  for  the  roots  of  plants  to 
penetrate;  secoTidy  it  acts  as  an  under  drain;  it  will  endure 
drought,  give  ease  to  the  working  of  it  for  time  to  come,  with 
other  advantages  too  numerous  to  mention. 
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S«  r  have  made  etperimeote  to  tell  the  diffWenee  in  a  saeMed-' 
Itag  crop,  also  between  shallow,  common  and  deep  plowing*  (See 
elatement  A  at  end  of  report.) 

6.  I  have  used  the  subsoil  plow.  Its  effects  were  that  the  first 
crop  was  unusually  light,  from  turning  up  ann>itural  soils;  but 
the  succeeding  crops  were  productive  and  the  result  satisfactory. 
I  have  drained  a  good  portion  of  my  farm  with  beneficial  results^ 
using  tile  and  stone  for  filling. 

7.  The  trees  of  my  soil  are  the  sugar  or  hard  maple,  red  and 
white  beech,  bass,  white  ash,  bitternut,  three  kinds  of  elm,  the 
water,  the  red  or  slippeiy,  the  rock  or  white  elm,  a  few  butternut 
and  wild  cherry.  The  plants  are  the  narrow  dock,  burdock, 
catnip,  mandrake,  tory  burr,  poke  weed,  Canada  and  bull  thistles, 
milkweed,  mulleins,  and  wild  turnip. 

Manures. 

8.  I  apply  from  thirty  to  forty  loads,  thirty  bushels  each,  per 
acre,  according  to  its  value.  As  regards  the  management  of  my 
manures,  I  draw  out  direct  from  the  barn  yard  in  a  green  state 
to  the  field  that  I  intend  to  plant  with  com,  drop  it  into  heaps 
regularly,  one  rod  apart  each  way,  spreading  it  no  faster  than  I 
plow.  A  portion  of  it  is  kept  under  cover ;  it  would  be  of  deci- 
ded benefit  if  it  all  was  thus  sheltered.  There  is  no  manure  cel- 
lar under  my  barn. 

9.  My  means  for  making  manure  are  the  straw  of  twelve  acres 
of  wheat,  twelve  aores  of  barley,  six  of  oats,  the  stalks  of  twelve 
aeres  of  corn.  I  mow  twelve  acres  of  clover  and  timothy ,^  which 
Me  all  fed  to  my  stock,  which  consists  of  about  sixty-five  head  in  all, 
fafisUes  hogB,  of  which  I  usually  winter  about  six  head. 
My  stock  are  shut  into  my  yards  at  the  commencement  of  feed- 
ing, and  remain  till  turning  out  to  grass,  water  being  brought 
into  the  yard  by  logs  from  spring.  My  straw  is  thrown  out  daily, 
and  by  regularly  using  it  plentifully  under  those  that  are  stabled, 
not  requiring  them  to  eat  more  of  it  than  they  de^ire,  after  being 
(ed  from  other  sources.  1  manufacture  about  200  loads  annually, 
and  apply  the  same. 
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to.  My  nianare  is  applied  tn  a  green  state.  T  prefer  rising  it 
In  a  green  state  fbr  all  crops,  nnder  all  circumstances,  except  tbt 
barley  or  ^irden  pnrposes ;  as  barley  is  of  a  quick  growth,  it  b 
essential  that  the  manure  should  be  rotted. 

11.  I  could  cheaply  increase  my  supply  of  manure  by  a  little 
extra  labor. 

12.  I  haY«  not  used  lime,  guano,  &e. 

Tillage  Crops. 

13.  I  till  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  acres ;  I  have  a  newly 
•bopped  piece  of  ten  acres  that  I  use  for  pasture ;  have  not  broke 
it  up  yet.  The  fields  are  oeoupied«as  follows :  12  acres  in  wheat, 
12  in  barley,  12  in  corn  and  potatoes,  12  as  meadow,  12  as  pa9* 
tore,  12  with  oats  and  for  orchard  and  garden  purposes* 

14.  The  amount  of  seed  sown,  &c.,  is  as  follows, , in  rotation, 
commencing  with  corn :  Of  corn  I  plant  or  drill  from  six  to  seven 
quarts  per  acre^  from  the  tenth  to  the  25th  of  May.  The  cultiva- 
tion is  as  follows :  Take  a  three  year  lay  of  clover,  cover  it  with 
manure  if  possible,  break  it  up  immediately  before  planting  with 
a  double  pl^w  eight  inches  deep,  harrow  with  light  harrow  to 
avoid  tearing  up  turf,  then  drill  three  and  a  half  feet  in  width 
of  row,  dropping  one  kernel  at  ei^ht  inches  in  row,  together  with 
ashes  and  plaster ;  then  roll,  and  as  soon  as  up  pass  through  with 
one-horse  cultivator;  continue  to  cultivate  till  the  middle  of 
June;  hoe  once;  cut  up  about  the  first  of  September,  five  rows 
iotoone,^  shocks  large,  as  the  stalks  will  be  of  a  better  qualMy ; 
husk  during  fall;  product  usually  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 

Barley,  two  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre,  drilled,  from  the  first 
of  April  to  the  first  of  May.  Cultivation :  Take  the  cern  stubble 
mentioned  above ;  plow  as  early  as  possible  ia  good  order,  hai^ 
row  fine,  drill,  roll,  harvest  when  head  of  grain  is  o{a  light  pos- 
y^e,  with  reaping  machine,  lay  one  day  ia  ga;vils  as  thrown  firoA 
machine,  rake  with  horse  rake,  cock  it  up,  let  it  remain  till  weM 
cured,  then  draw ;  thrash  it  at  convenience ;  product  from  26^  (e 
60  bushels  per  acre.  « 

Wheat,  two  bushels  per  acre,  drilled  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber; cultivation  as  the  above,  or  bailey  stubble  plowed  as  aooaiii 
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barley  is  off,  with  double  plow,  from  eight  to  ten  inches  deep,  in 
lands  two  rods  wide ;  harrow  fine  just  before  time  to  drill ;  drill, 
clean  out  furrows  and  water  furrows,  harvest  just  before  the  berry 
becomes  brittle,  cut  with,  reaping  machine,  bind,  shocic  in  the 
English  mode,  two  and  two;  draw  as  soon  as  cured;  product 
usually  from  25  to  35  bushels  per  acre.  I  then  seed  down  with 
clover  and  timothy,  use  it  after  as  meadow  or  pasture,  till  its 
turn  in  rotation,  usually  from  two  to  three  years ;  then  take  it  up 
as  above  described. 

Oats,  three  bushels  per  acre,  drilled  after  com  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, in  good  order;  harvest  when  fully  ripe,  with  reaping  ma- 
chine, bind,  shock  same  as  wheat;  product  about  75  bushels  per 
acre. 

Potatoes :  One  potatoe  in  each  hill,  split ;  plant  as  early  as 
possible,  harvest  when  fully  ripe ;  usually  plant  but  one  acre  in 
cornfield ;  use  no  manure,  hoe  once ;  product  light,  owing  to  the 
prevalent  disease. 

Carrots:  Sow  thick  in  drills  eighteen  Inches  apart,  plow 
ground,  manure  high  with  rotted  manure,  sow  the  first  of  June, 
hoe  as  soon  as  up,  continue  to  hoe  and  thin  out  till  the  weeds 
cease  to  trouble;  product  from  600  to  800  bushels  per  acre.  I 
cultivate  all  vegetables  usually  grown  in  gardens.  There  are  no 
insects  of  any  account  that  trouble  me,  except  (the  weevil)  or 
midge  in  wheat.  All  the  remedy  I  have  is  to  sow  early^  and  sow 
early  varieties. 

I  cannot  give  any  "estimate  of  the  value  of  fertilizing  matter 
taken  from  the  soil  by  an  acre  of  wheat. 

15.  Answer  to  No.  1518  same  as  No.  10  of  manure. 

16.  As  I  apply  my  manure  for  com,  and  plow  eight  inches,  the 
manure  is  covered  from  four  to  eight  inches.  I  look  at  the  dif- 
ference between  manures  applied  on  surface,  and  those  plowed 
In  as  follows :  Mannres  spread  on  surface  give  immediate  benefit 
to  plants,  but  of  a  short  duration ;  those  plowed  in  also  give  be- 
nefit more  gradually,  and  a  longer  duration;  but  it  seems  to  be 
the  only  way  to  apply  it  to  a  permanent  meadow  is  a  top  dressing, 

17.  My  potatoes  are  affected  with  the  common  disease,  called 
fte  rot.    I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  remedy.    They  are  leM 
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tfected  to  plant  early,  use  no  mannroi  dig  early  as  soon  as  ripei 
keep  them  cool. 

Grass  Lands,  &c. 

18.  I  use  clover  and  timothy;  sow  six  qnarts  of  clover  and 
four  of  timothy  per  acre;  sow  it  in  the  full,  daring  September,  on 
wheat;  sow  it  broadcast.  As  I  have  no  knowledge  of  dairy 
business  I  cannot  decide  which  of  the  grasses  would  be  most  ap- 
plicable.   I  should  think  that  timothy  and  clover  would  be. 

19.  I  mow  twelve  acres ;  the  average  product  is  from  1}  to  2 
tons  per  acre.  I  cut  my  clover  when  most  of  the  heads  begin  to 
turn  brown ;  timothy  just  as  the  blows  begin  to  fall.  My  mode 
of  making  hay  is,  I  cut  with  a  mowing  machine  in  the  fore-' 
noon,  rake  and  cock  in  the  afternoon  in  case  the  day  be  fine.  If 
not,  as  soon  as  it  has  had  thre^  hours  sun,  cock,  and  let  it  lie 
twenty-four  hours  in  good  weather ;  break  it  out  a  few  hours, 
cock  again,  draw  next  fine  day ;  if  heavy,  break  it  out  again  be  • 
before  drawing.  I  never  get  it  in  green  and  damp  as  some  people 
recommend. 

20.  There  is  none  of  my  mowing  lands  unsuitable  for  the  plow. 

21.  I  have  not  practiced  irrigation. 

22.  I  have  not  reclaimed  any  low  bog  or  peat  lands. 

23.  I  have  succeeded  in  eradicating  most  of  the  weeds  from 
my  farm,  so  that  I  have  control  of  them.  The  weeds  most 
troublesome  are  the  red  root,  the  Canada  thistle,  burdock,  narrow 
dock,  tory  burr,  black  cockle,  acker's  clover  and  white  daisy. 
My  mode  is  to  cut  or  pull  before  their  seeds  mature: 

Domestic  Animals.' 

24.  I  keep  two  yoke  of  oxen,  four  cows,  from  six  to  eight  head 
of  young  cattle  and  two  horses.  My  cattle  are  a  cross  with  the 
native  and  Durham.  My  horses  are  what  we  call  here  of  the 
Messenger  breed,  they  are  of  my  own  raising. 

25.  I  have  not  made  any  experiments  to  show  the  relative  va- 
lue of  dififerent  breeds  of  cattle. 

26.  I  consider  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  wintering  my  cat- 
tle is  to  stable  them  at  nights,  and  feed  moderately  of  stalks  or 
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hBjj  with  a  small  allowance  of  roots,  and  gire  thetn  fresh  straw 
to  pick  at  during  the  day,  with  open  shedding  to  add  to  their 
comfort,  and  plenty  of  good  water  in  the  yard. 

m.  MI  make  no  more  butto*  and  cheese  than  is'nsed  in  my 
funily  I  never  have  made  any  account  of  it  as  to  the  amount. 
My  mode  of  making  batter  is  to  keep  vessels  clean, chum  often, 
salt  with  best  of  salt.    I  make  but  very  little  cheese. 

28.  I  keep  50  sheep,  they  are  a  cross  of  common  breeds  with 
ihe  French  Merino;  they  average  from  three  to  ftur  lbs.  of  wool 
per  head ;  the  average  price  per  lb.  is  40  cents.  My  average  of 
lacmbs  is  40  as  I  keep  mostly  ewes ;  raise  about  35  sheep  ;  sell  to 
butchers  at  from  $2  to  $3  per  head ;  lambs  from  ten  to  twelve 
ahillings. 

.  29.  I  consider  the  best  and  cheapest  mode  of  wintering  sheep 
is  to  feed  with  good  hay,  and  a  small  allowance  of  roots  per  day, 
with  water  and  shelter ;  my  average  of  loss  Is  not  one  per  fear. 
I  sometimes  lose  one  from  ill  health,  cause  not  known.  I  iour 
sider  the  coarse  wooled  more  hardy  than  fine  wooled  for  wintering. 

30.  I  winter  sis  head  of  swine,  they  are  a  cross  of  Leicesters  with 
Berkshire;  feed  them  as  store  bogs  till  the  15th  of  Septemberi 
then  shut  them  up;  commence  to  feed  with  boiled  pumpkinSi 
small  potatoes  and  refuse  apples,  add  ground  grain  or  shorts  while 
hot,  till  my  supply  is  exhausted,  then  feed  with  what  is  called 
the  pig  corn.  If  I  feed  with  sound  corn  I  grind  it,  as  it  is  decid* 
edly  the  most  profitable.  About  the  1 5th  of  December,  when  they 
are  usually  about  15  months'  old,  they  are  killed;  average  weight 
800  lbs.  when  dressed. 

32.  I  have  not  made  any  exact  experiments  to  show  the  relative 
value  of  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  compared  with  corn  or  other  grain 
for  feeding  animals,  either  for  fattening  or  for  milk,  but  use  vari- 
ous roots  for  the  purpose,  and  consider  them  all  good  according 
to  their  value. 

Faurr. 

82.  My  apple  trees  number  about  144,  they  are  set  in  twelve 
IOW8,  twelve  in  a  row;  they  are  newly  grafted,  whh  all  the  lead- 
lag  vai ktfes,  cUeAy  of  winter  fruit 
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93.  Mjr  nomber  of  tmxli  ixeesj  exclmi/re  of  apple,  is  aboat 
KM),  qf  which  ar«  50  of  peach ;  the  beet  Tarietiee  ate  the  Craw- 
ford's earlj,  Old  MiioD,  Golden  fiareripei  White  Imperial,  Sat* 
genf  8  Rareripe,  with  varioas  other  kinds.  No.  of  plums  10,  best 
yarielles  Bolmar's,  Tellow  egg,  Sugar  and  Damsons.  No.  of 
diea^lee,  18 ;  best  varieties  are  the  Tellow  Spanish,  White  Tarta- 
liui,  Transparent  Eugene,  Elkhom,  Bkok  Eagle,  May  Duke,  Blaok 
Tattarian,  togetheir  with  the  eommon  red.  No.  of  pears,  24;  beet 
▼arietiee,  Virgalieu,  Bartlett,  the  Bell  pear,  Haryeet.  No.  at 
quinoee  4,  of  the  orange  Tarieties. 

34.  The  caterpillars  have  attacked  my  trees.  I  use  no  method 
to  prevent  their  attack,  save  to  destroy  their  nests  as  soon  as  per- 
ceivable. 

35.  The  management  of  my  fruit  trees  is  to  plant  the  ground 
with  hoed  crops  while  young,  when  they  have  attained  a  proper 
sfie  I  seed  down  a  short  time,  apply  manune  about  them,  break 
up  the  soil,  as  circumstances  dictate,  using  saw  and  knife  for 
pruning,  vrhioh  is  usually  done  in  the  spring. 

36.  Several  experiments  of  farm  operations  have  produced  in- 
teresting results.  I  have  been  on  my  farm  ten  years,  it  was  a  gift 
Croii  my  father  when  I  became  21  years  of  age,  making  my  age 
at  present  about  32.  During  my  short  experience  I  have  brought 
nearly  all  my  fiirm  under  the  plow  for  the  first  time,  it  being  at 
the  tidie  it  was  presented  to  me  in  its  natural  state^  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  timber,  which  had  been  cut  off  for  wood,  &c.,  leav- 
ing most  of  the  large  overgrown  trees,  together  with  refuse  logs 
and  stumps,  which  have  been  all  cleared  off.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  It  has  been  drained,  with  under  drains,  making  it  suffi- 
ciently smooth  for  the  working  of  mower  and  reaper,  and  all  other 
inptoved  implements  in  common  use.  My  farm  was  also  very 
stony,  which  have  been  thrown  into  walls  and  buildings.  I  have 
grown  all  kinds  of  grain  from  a  haodfUl  of  seed  to  hundreds  of 
boahels,  improving  tbelr  quality  and  time  of  maturing. 

J  have  improved  white  Souk's  wheat,  starting  it  from  a  hand- 
ful, saving  the  first  ripening  for  seed;  I  have  shortened  the  tio^ 
of  maturing  frotn  six  to  eight  days,  whieh  enables  it  to  escape  t])# 
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(weevil,)  midge,  with  our  early  varieties;  I  have  also  made  like  ex- 
periments, with  lilce  results,  with  oats,  barley  and  corn.  My  grains 
and  reots  that  I  am  cultivating  at  present  were  all  trained  up  in 
the  same  way.  I  think  it  highly  essential  that  seeds  of  all  kinds 
should  be  saved  from  the  first  ripening  and  largest  ears.  In  fact 
all  of  my  farm  operations  are  a  matter  of  experiment,  from  year 
to  year,  such  as  the  result  of  manures,  tillage  of  soil  in  different 
ways,  also  various  kinds  of  produce,  in  order  to  choose  the  best 
tea  cultivation,  also  the  result  of  draining,  with  others  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  The  time  of  maturing  of  several  kinds  of 
my  grain  is  as  follows :  wheat,  ten  months,  varying  from  three 
to  six  days;  barley,  about  sixty-nine  days;  oats,  eighty  days; 
corn,  ninety  days;  potatoes,  fit  for  use,  in  seventy  days.  The 
seasons  will  vary  their  time  of  maturing  from  three  to  six  days. 

Fences,  Buildings,  &c. 

The  number  of  my  buildings  is  five;  dwelling  is  constructed 
of  cobble  and  cut  stone,  built  in  1852;  size  of  upright  or  body, 
40x27;  well  elevated  on  a  cut  stone  underpinning;  height  from 
water  table,  14  feet;  cornice  heavy  and  plain;  piazza  in  front; 
wing  in  rear,  used  as  a  kitchen  and  wood-house,  25x18;  height 
same  as  body;  also,  stoop  to  kitchen,  6x9,  over  cistern;  cellar 
under  body,  with  flagged  bottom;  the  thickness  of  cellar  wall  to 
water  table  is  2  feet;  thickness  above,  16  inches.  Amount  of 
rooms  below  are:  Parlor,  15x16;  hall,  7x16;  sitting  room,  15x16; 
kitchen  and  dining  room,  16x17;  with  two  bedrooms  and  pantry. 
The  rooms  above  are  lodging  rooms  and  clothes  presses.  The 
entire  cost  of  dwelling,  finished  below  with  butternut,  oiled  and 
varnished,  blinds  and  all  things  complete,  was  $2,000. 

The  size  of  my  bam  is  35x50,  with  18  feet  posts;  sidings  are 
dressed  and  put  on  up  and  down,  painted  with  oil  and  red  v^- 
tian;  cornice  and  frieze  trimmed  with  white,  with  shingled  roof; 
elevated  on  wall  ten  feet  high  and  two  feet  thick.  I  u$e  the  base- 
ment for  stables,  wagon  house  and  root  cellar ;  feed  hay  direct  from 
mows  into  mangers  in  stables.  I  found  a  spring,  ii?  digging  my 
cellar,  from  which  I  carry  water  into  my  barn  yards  with  logs,  raise  it 
into  troughs,  which  I  think  is  one  secret  in  making  manure,  in- 
stead of  driving  to  a  distant  watering  place.    The  upper  part,  or 
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body  of  bam,  T  use  priselpally  as  a  grain  bam.  I  usually  eut 
my  hay  before  harvest,  stow  it  in  bottom  of  mows,  to  come  out* 
last.  My  floor  is  14x35,  dividing  the  barn  in  the  center,  leaves 
for  bays  18x35,  excepting  15x18,  finished  off  for  grainery,  lined 
with  brick,  plastered  on  sides  and  overhead,  making  it  rat  proof. 
My  grain  for  market  is  loaded  through  a  door  in  the  floor  into  wagon 
house,  saving  the  necessity  of  shouldering  bags,  as  is  usually  done 
in  loading.  Adjoining  barn,  on  the  north  end,  is  my  tool  room 
and  shop,  and  corn  crib;  size  of  building,  20x30;  posts,  16  feet^ 
done  off  same  as  barn,  admitting  a  good  hay  loft,  which  has  com- 
munication with  my  stables;  also  an  open  shed,  18x50,  running 
east  from  barn,  finished  same  as  barn.  The  cost  of  barn,  tool 
house  and  shed,  was  $650 ;  built  in  1847.  My  carriage  house  If 
24x26,  altered  from  an  old  dwelling.  My  buildings  are  of  mj 
own  construction. 

38.  The  construction  of  my  fences  is  of  common  boards, 
ordinary  rail  fence,  and  half  stone  wall,  with  posts  and  boarda 
walling  in  the  lower  board,  to  support  fence,  using  three  boards; 
size  of  wall,  2^  feet  thick  at  bottom ;  height  about  2  feet,  as  I 
am  governed  by  top  of  fence,  which  is  about  4  feet  in  height.  I 
have  in  all,  besides  my  yards  about  my  house,  877  rods  of  fence, 
of  which  lOQ  is  stone  wall  and  boards  and  posts,  about  100  of 
common  board  fence,  675  of  rail  fence.  The  cost  of  each  kind  it 
as  follows :  the  stone  and  board  is  $1  per  rod,  besides  drawing 
stone,  which  I  count  nothing, as  it  removes  tben^  from  the  fields; 
the  board  fence,  %l  per  rod,  got  up  plain ;  cost  of  rail  fence,  5* 
cents  per  rod,  and  to  stake  it  25  cents  more,  leaving  the  entire 
cost  75  cents  per  rod.  They  are  In  good  condition,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  the  rail  fence,  which  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  aa 
my  rail  timber  is  chiefly  of  bass  wood  and  white  ash.  I  have  not 
constructed  any  wire  fence,  but  have  laid  plans  for  100  rods  on 
experiment. 

39.  The  extent  of  my  farming  operations,  as  to  weighing  and 
measuring, is  :  Produce  that  I  sell  is  weighed;  tliat  which  I  re- 
tain for  my  own  use  is  measured.  They  are  not  registered  by  daily 
AQCounts,  but  at  the  closing  up  of  each  kind  after  selling. 

[Assembly^  No- 145.]    ...  7 
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40.  I  keep  a  regular  farm  account,  togetker  with  a  memo- 
itDdam  of  farm  matters.  I  caa  state  the  annual  expense  of  im- 
proving my  farm;  and  the  income  from  it,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  can  strike  a  balance  of  the  debt  and  credit.  I  think  the 
practice  conducive  very  much  to  close  observation,  careful  farm- 
Itag,  and  in  the  end  would  much  improve  our  system,  as  well  as 
better  our  fortunes. 

41.  Below  I  give  the  annual  receipts  and  expenditures  of  my 
ikrm,  pertaining  expressly  to  the  farm.  You  will  see,  by  exami-. 
nation,  that  it  does  not  intermingle  with  my  family  expenses,  &e. 
I  stand  as  an  agent  dealing  with  the  farm.  My  farm  expenses  for 
hand  labor  is  some  more  than  is  explained  in  the  account,  as  it 
iomes  in  by  the  way  of  change  of  works  of  improved  implements 
with  neighboring  farmers,  and  as  I  have  charged  the  use  of  those 
implements  to  farm,  their  use  belongs  to  farm, 

£abm  Exfehscs  of  1854. 

Self,  fos  work,  9  months,  including  board,  at  $30,. . .  $270  00 

Paid  boy  for  work,  8  months,  at  $16,  with  board, .  •  • .  128  00 

Five  days  work  in  harvest,  at  12s.,.,. 7  50 

Six  days  pitching  manure,  at  8s.y 6  00 

Extra  hands  thrashing,  besides  those  with  machine,..  5  50 
One  day  cutting  corn,  8s ;  paid  for  spreading  manure, 

168., 3  00 

Thrashing  grain,  machine  and  hands, •  •  •  21  88 

Board  of  machine  hands  and  teams  while  thrashing,.  4  00 

200  loads  of  manure,  at  Is.  6d.  per  load, 37  50 

100  rods  of  tile  drain,  at  25  cts., 25  00 

Two  teams  7  mos.,  at  $30  per  month,  including  keep,  420  00 
Ten  per  cent  interest  for  use  and  wear  and  tear  of 

implements, ' 92  50 

New  material  for  fence  per  year, 25  00 

Faid  county  taxes, 14  00 

Insurance  on  barn  per  year, 1  00 

84  bushels  of  wheat,  for  seed,  at  16s., 48  00 

SO        do       barley,        do         lOs., 37  60 

18        do        oati,           do          4s., 9  00 
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ftoed  corn,  16ii.,  wed  potatoes,  $<, ••..  %S  69^ 

Garden  seeds,  1$s.,  carrot  seed,  4s., 2  59* 

2  bosh,  clover  seed,  at  $7,  ^  bush,  timothy,  at  ^,. .  18  SO 

Cleaning'  clover  seed, 2  0* 

Expense  of  keeping  barn  painted  per  jear, 6  00 

#1,161  3» 

Receipts  of  Farh  foe  1854. 

200  bushels  of  wheat,  at  16s.«d., ^..  ^12  00 

360        do        barley,     10s., 450  09 

240        do        oats,           4s.,... 120  00 

18  Ions  of  hay,  at  $10, 180  00 

75  bushels  of  potatoes,  at  6s., 56  2S 

80       do        carrots,  at  15  cts., 12  00 

Value  of  garden  produce, 25  00 

480  bushels  of  com,  at  80  cts., 884  00 

12  acres  of  corn  stalks,  at  $3, 36  00 

Straw  stack  from  straw  of  grain  raised, 25  Oft 

Pa'^ture  of  12  head  of  cattle  and  50  sheep, 68  00 

do         1  span  of  horses,  «.. '       10  00 

Pasture  for  other  people, )2  00 

6  hogs  run  in  pasture,.. 6  00 

18  cords  of  wood  from  timber  lot, • 18  00 

Rails  from  wood  lot  for  repairs, 5  00 

SOhnshelsof  winter  apples,  at  3s.,. ... 18  70 

75        do        fall          d6          2s., 18  7i 

Ifade  4  barrels  of  cider,  at  16s.,... 8  00 

Peaches,  cherries,  plums,  currants,  berries, 25  00 

Poultry  from  farm, 25  00 

3  bushels  of  clover  seed,  at  $7,.... 21  00 

Total  receipts, , 11,935  71 

Deduct  expenses  of  farm, «■• 1 ,181  38 

Net  profit  of  farm, $754  37 


ss 


Being  |8.87Jl  per  tcrt  for  the  improved  land,  after  paying  ey-* 
peoses  of  working  it.    My  &xm  will  rent  for  $500  per  yea]^ 
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Hfliioh  leaves  onlj  $354.37  in  favor  of  working  it  myself,  say 
aotMng  of  its  improvements^  which  would  come  to  a  stand  still  if 
I  were  to  rent  it,  and  have  a  tendency  to  impoverish  it. 

In  the  preceding  account  I  have  charged  for  my  own  services, 
also  services  of  my  teams  and  their  keep,  also  for  manure.  I  have 
lot  given  any  account  of  the  growth  of  stock,  wool,  or  for  pork^ 
dl  which  are  made  from  produce  for  which  I  have  given  credit, 
with  a  gain  or  profit  to  myself— which  leaves  a  balance  in  my 
^ands,  after  deducting  expenses  or  out  goes  on  my  farm,  of  about 
1^,000,  if  produce  were  all  sold,  but  as  a  good  portion  is  retained 
fi>r  family  use  and  family  expenses,  it  leaves  me  with  from  $800 
to  $1,000  for  private  use  or  improvements.  I  have  endeavored 
to  answer  the  questions  proposed  by  the  Society,  according  to  th& 
t^t  of  my  ability,  and  I  hope  the  committee  will,  in  examining 
tjjUs  report,  make  such  comments  as  they  may  think,  will  lead  u& 
burners  to  a  more  thorough  and  scientific  course  of  farming. 

'  AH  of  whioh  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  a  working  fkrmer 
more  than  a  practical  writer. 

'  WM.  P.  OTTLEY- 

PhelpSy  Ontario  county^  Jan^  8,  1855. 

Ontario  County,  ss :  Wm.  P.  Ottley,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that 

the  farm  statement  submitted  by  him  to  the  New- York  State 

Agricultural  Society,  is  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 

helief. 

WM.  P.  OTTLEY. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  befcre  me,  ? 
<       this  22d  day  of  Jan.,  185S,      ) 

*  Lybandcr  Redfikld,  Justice  of  tht  Peace, 


STATEMENT  A. 

No.  5.  I  have  made  experiments  to  test  the  difference  in  a  suc- 
ceeding crop,  between  shallow,  common  or  deep  plowing,  as 
fbllows :  Having  a  wheat  stubble,  a  field  containing  twelve  acres, 
Which  I  was  plowing  for  corn  at  a  shallow  or  common  depth,  say 
ire  or  six  inches,  a  neighbor  who  had  purchased  a  subsoil  pl^w 
Visked  pae  to  try  it.    I  consented  to  do  so.    I  was  plowing  abontt 
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tbat  time  midway  of  the  field.    I  used  it  one  day,  runniog  B 

about  ten  Inches  deep  on  experiment.    The  remainder  of  th» 

field  was  finished  in  th«  oommon  way  of  plowing.    The  field  wai 

all  planted  in  one  day  to  corn,  the  deep  plowing  staked  out  by 

itself.    By  observation  I  found  that  the  corn  on  the  deep  plowing 

.did  not  eome  up  as  soon  as  that  on  the  shallow,  with  a  diflerenoe 

jof  from  one  to  two  days.    I  also  found  that  the  corn  did  not  grow 

as  fast  during  faoeing ;  but  when  the  warm,-  dry  weather  of  fuly 

4md  August  came  on,  the  leaves  of  eorb  on  the  shallow  plowi^ 

rolled  up,  while  thos^  on  the  deep  remained  nearly  unchanged  In 

that  respect,  and  continued  to  grow  vigorously  and  more  than 

gained  its  equal  with  the  other.  It  had  a  marl^ed  difference  whila 

;euHiDg4t  up,  as  it  gave  larger  shock).    There  was  also  a  great 

difference  in  the  yield  of  com  in  favor  of  the  deep  plowing.    1 

did  not  ascertain  the  difference,  as  it  was  my  intention  to  liav^ 

,done,  on  account  of  my  men  not  knowing  my  wishes  on  the  Akf 

that  portion  of  the  corn  was  drawn  to  crib.    I  think  there  was  ii 

difference  of  about  one  fourth  in  favor  of  the  deep  plowing.    Tha 

above  experiment  was  in  1851.  In  very  dry  seasons  I  think  thei9 

is  a  difference  of  one  half  in  favor  of  deep  plowing,  which  has 

been  very  easy  to  decide  for  the  years  1853  and  1854,  which 

were  remarkably  dry  and  hot  in  this  section.    I  also  tried  a  likp 

experiment  with  wheat.    It  was  a  fallow  of  twelve  acres;  three 

acres  were  plowed  five  or  six  inches  deep,  the  remainder  ninge 

4nches.    The  wheat  on  the  shallow  plowing  did  not  stand  the 

winter  as  well  as  that  on  the  deep,  nor  did  it  attain  the  thicks 

ness  nor  height.    There  was  also  a  marked  difference  in  theil^ 

))rodtict  of  about  four  bushels  per  acre.    I  have  also  noticed  Om 

difference  in  my  neighbors'  fields  in  favor  of  those  plowing  deep, 

twhile  those  plowing  shallow  have  for  their  reward  a  light,  thin, 

,dried  ap  eri^p.    I  find  by  converabg  with  people  from  diffSureidt 

localities  that  deep  plowing  is  not  considered  advisable^  as  thef 

think  the  nature  of  their  soil  will  not  admit  of  it ;  but  I  think 

.there  is  not  much  soil  in  western  Nejw-Tork  but  what  can  be  io^ 

proved  by  deep  plowing,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  above  are  answers  to  No.  5  of  soila  in  W,  P,  Ottley'srepott 
on  farm  management 

V 

To  B.  P.  Johnson. 
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* 

G.  W.  Coffin^s  farmy  ^menia^  Dutchess  county. 

Soils,  &c. 

1.  Mj  fkrm  is  situated  in  the  eastern  part  ef  Dutchess  eountp, 
irithin  two  miles  of  the  Amenia  station  on  the  New- York  and 
Harlem  Railroad,  and  in  the  northern  pa!rt  of  the  town  of  Amch 
mia..  It  contains  one  hundred  and  eight  acres,  sixteen  of  whidi 
9te  woodland,  two  of  waste  land,  and  the  remainder,  nine^ 
Mres,  improved. 

.  2.  The  soil  on  about  two-thirds  of  the  fkrm  is  a  limestime  loam^. 
<m  the  other  third  it  is  what  is  generally  called  <<  black  slate.? 
Iiimestone  rocks  crop  out  oocasionallj  om  the  former  and  slate  on 
the  latter.  Subsoil  rarying  from  loam  and  clay  to  rather  strong 
day. 

8.  The  best  mode  of  improving  the  soil  is  to  keep  it  stocked 
down  to  grass,  taking  care  in  pasturing  not  to  allow  too  close 
feeding  off,  and  such  portions  as  have  furnished  the  winter's  stock 
of  hay  should  receive  a  dressing  of  manure  as  soon  after  the  hay 
has  been  removed  as  convenient.  August  is  the  best  time.  A 
thick  mat  of  grass  left  on  the  land  in  autumn  answers  the  double 
purpose  of  protecting  it  from  the  searching  winds  and  biting 
frosts,  and  of  forming  a  rich  bed  of  manure,  as  well  adapted  to  its 
Ipowth  as  any  that  can  be  applied.  Barn  yard  manure  is  an  in^ 
valuable  source  of  improvement.  A  complete  and  thorough 
^  breakmg  dawn^^  of  the  soil  when  preparing  it  ibr  crops,  espe^ 
cially  for  seeding  to  grass.  Seeding  with  a  bountiful  supply  of 
timothy  and  clover.  The  sooner  a  good  sward  covers  the  soi), 
^  I>etter.    I  have  ne  clay,  sandy  or  gravelly  soils. 

4.  Plow  from  four  to  six  inches  deep  for  com,  generally  vary- 
fiig  more  or  less  according  to  the  depth  of  soil.  For  oats,  put 
the  plow  down  from  seven  to  nine  inches  on  the  lightest  soils,  gra- 
dually increasing  the  depth  each  (tme.    On  an  old  field  adjoining 
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a  piece  of  new  land  the  fence  had  been  removed,  and  on  plowing 
it  for  the  first  time  I  found  the  old  land,  where  it  had  been  fre- 
quently plowed,  mellow  to  a  certain  depth,  and  then  so  hardthit 
the  plow  would  skim  along  without  penetrating  it,  while  the  new 
land  was  mellow  to  twice  or  thrice  its  depth.  A.  strong  team 
broke  up  the  hard  earth,  with  marked  benefit  to  after  crops. 

5.  Have  never  made  accurate  experiments  with  shallow,  com- 
mon or  deep  plowit^;,  as  to  the  effect  in  pounds  or  bushels  on  mau^ 
ceeding  crops. 

6.  I  have  used  the  subsoil  plow  on  a  portion  of  several  lots  of 
dilTerent  soils,  and  for  different  kinds  of  grain ;  subsoiled  one 
land  of  about  sixty  feet  in  width,  green  sward,  slaty  on  one  endt^ 
and  limestone  soil  on  the  other;  left  lands  each  side  without  8ul>- 
soiling,  planted  to  corn ;  all  treated  alike  otherwise,  and  no  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  yield  or  growth  at  any  time;  next  yeai 
followed  with  oats;  no  perceptible  difference  in  this  crop. 

In  another  field,  soil,  limestone,  loam  and  clay;  subsoil  of  am 
adhesive  character;  land  in  corn  the  year  before ;  subsoiled  one 
land  working  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches,  and  sowed  to  oati 
the  whole  field;  stuck  stakes  and  visited  the  ground  often,  bul 
could  never  see  a  shade  of  difference  in  the  color  of  the  growing 
grain,  nor  in  the  quantity  produced,  the  stakes  were  all  thai 
marked  the  boundaries;  same  field  sowed  to  wheat  in  the  follow^ 
ing  fall,  all  plowed  alike,  showed  no  evidence  of  different  trea^ 
ment. 

In  a  field  on  another  part  of  the  farm  less  loam  and  more  clay 
in  the  soil;  used  the  subsoil  plow  to  about  the  same  depth  on  one 
land  only ;  sowed  the  whole  lot  to  oats,  and  could  see  soon  aflet 
they  came  up  that  on  the  land  sub- soiled  they  looked  yellow  and 
sickly  for  the  first  two  weeks,  but  then  began  to  improve,  keep- 
ing on  until  they  presented  the  same  appearance  as  the  rest  of 
the  lot;  no  one  being  able  to  perceive  any  difference  up  to  tbm 
time  of  harvesting.  On  gathering,  the  difference  was  so  appareAi 
that  one  could  have  almost  told  with  his  eyes  shut  as  soon  ais  h* 
^me  to  this  land^  Although  th^v  was  about  the  same  growtk 
of  straw  as  on  other  portions,  yet  the  bondlet  wer«  much  heavkv 
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and  heads  better  filled*  The  amount  produced  by  subsoUiiJig 
.must  have  been  as  much  as  eight  bushels  to  the  acre  more  than 
>wbete  the  common  plow  was  used  only*  No  perceptible  diffey- 
0UM  in  the  grass  this  last  summer. 

7.  The  trees  indigenous  to  my  soil  are  the  maple,  walnut, 
ehestnUt,  butternut,  all  of  the  diflferent  varieties  of  oak,  the  elm 
tind  ash.  Shrubs  are  elder,  sumac,  black  berry,  whortle  berry 
iOkd  May  apple.  Plants  are  adders  tongue,  red  root,  princes  pine, 
Wintergreen,  columbine,  mullein,  thistle,  sorrel,  wood  grass,  and 
.white  clover. 

Manubesi. 

•  8.  Tliirty  loads  of  thirty  bushels  each  are  usually  applied  to 
the  acre.  If  it  is  not  carted  out  for  the  com  crop  in  the  spring  it 
is  gathered  into  a  large  pile  in  such  shape  and  thickness  as  to 
catch  and  retain  the  rain  as  it  falls.  All  that  will  make  manure 
and  is  good  for  nothing  else,  finds  its  way  into  the  common  pile. 
Have  a  cow  stable  with  cellar  beneath  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
hold  all  that  is  made  from  six  cows  during  the  foddering  season. 
It  has  an  open  plank  floor  so  that  the  liquid  passes  freely  through 
snd  mingles  with  the  solids  which  have  been  thrown  through 
traps  left  at  convenient  distances  apart.  Bed  or  litter,  with  straw:, 
leaves,  or  corn  stalks,  after  the  cows  have  picked  and  eaten  such 
jportions  as  they  choose.  Maniure  made  in  this  way  is  worth  twice 
m  much  as  yard  manure  made  from  the  same  materials.  The 
earth  was  removed  from  beneath  my  horse  stalls,  and  was  found 
to  be  of  the  richest  character.  An  annual  supply  of  muck  in  its 
place  increases  the  amount  of  good  manure  in  a  cheap  and  easy 
manner. 

9.  My  means  of  making  mamire  are  derived  from  horses,  cat- 
-fle,  sheep,  pigs  and  poultry,  their  excrements  being  mixed  with 
«traw,  stalks,  leaves,  muck,  plaster,  ashes,  soot  and  anything 
tbat  will  increase  the  amoant  without  adding  too  much  to  the 
-Mpense.  The  contents  of  a  cesspool  and  privy  sink,  mingled 
'With  muck,  form  a  strong  and  good  manure  for  grape  vines.  In 
-this  manner  I  make  a  hundred  cart  loads  of  thirty  bushels  eadif 
4dl  of  whieh  is  applied.  ' 
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-  10.  That  Tisedfor  the  oom  crop  is  applied  on  the  s^d,  if  in  a 
-coarse  state  and  plowed  under.  If  thoroughly  rotted  it  is  some- 
times applied  in  the  hill,  but  I  do  not  like  the  plan.  I  prefer  one 
part  wood  ashes,  two  paits  plaster,  four  parts  hen  manure,  and 
twelFe  parts  of  muck,  thoroughly  mixed  one  week  befire  using, 
and  half  a  handful  on  the  corn  in  each  hill.  An  application  of 
this  kind  increased  the  yield  on  one  acre  1,560  lbs.  by  actual 
weight  in  the  wet  summer  of  1853,  and  a  like  application  during 
the  dry  summer  of  the  present  year  did  not  add  one  pound  to  the 
yield,  by  actual  weight.  For  all  crops  except  roots  I  prefer  fine 
manure  on  ox  neat  the  surface.  The  best  time  to  apply  it  to  grass 
lands,  as  before  stated,  is  in  August  or  September. 

11.  Having  but  little  muck  I  know  not  how  to  increase  the 
amount  of  manure  made  annually  at  a  cheap  or  econortiical  rate. 
Gathering  leaves  from  woodlands  is  an  oljectionable  mcthcd  of  in- 
creasing the  size  of  the  manure  heap.  1  tried  it  one  winter  and 
was  convinced  that  to  take  the  thick  covering  from  off  the  roots 
of  the  living  trees  was  injurious  to  their  growth  and  health. 

12.  I  have  used  lime,  plaster,  guano,  salt,  ashes,  superphosphate 
of  lime  and  sobt,  and  am  now  making  arrangements  to  experiment 
"With  a  substance  found  in  great  abundance  near  here,  and  which 
on  trial  by  the  side  of  plaster  has  produced  a  -more  vigoroua 
growth  of  corn.  Lime  has  been  used  with  plaster  and  a>hes  as  a 
top  dressing  for  corn  with  good  eflEect,  but  should  not  be  applied 
while  the  corn  is  wet,  as  it  kills  the  leaves  wherever  it  adheres 
to  them.  A  handful  of  the  same  mixture  used  in  the  hill  wheii 
planting  potatoes  had  a  good  efifect,  producing  larger  and  better 
tubers.  I  once  tried  some  lime  on  a  patch  of  sorrel,  stalling  the 
place  that  I  might  observe  its  effects,  but  was  never  gratified  with 
discovering  any.  In  all  the  above  instances  air  slaked  ilme  was 
used.  An  experiment  upon  a  small  scale  was  instituted  with 
guano,  manufactured  super  phosphate  of  lime,  plaster  and  ashes, 
soil,  tenacious  lime-stone  loam,  old  sod  of  red  top,  June  grass  and 
white  clover — produced  2,000  lbs.  of  hay  per  acre  naturally. 

-Guano  applied  at  the  rate  of  400  lbs.  per  acre^  as  top  dressing, 

Increased  the  amount  to Jt 4,080  Ibi. 

Superphosphate,  400  lbs.  per  acre, 3,040 

Plaster,  seo        « ,,.  ...i.^  ?>4SQ    ^ 

A3hes,  unleached,  264  bushels  <<    • 3,840 
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Taking  the  above  experiment  as  a  basis  of  action  the  increase 
over  the  natural  yield  would  not  warrant  the  application  of  either 
of  these  fertilizers  except  the  ashes.  The  expense  of  each  ap- 
plication being  as  follows : 

400  lbs.  Peruvian  guano, $10  00 

400  lbs.  superphosphate, 10  00 

800  lbs.  plaster, ^ 2  60 

26J  bushels  of  ashes,  at  Is., 3  81 

The  average  cost  of  a  ton  of  hay  secured  in  barn  or  stack  by 
the  ordinary  mode  of  producing  and  gathering  is  $5.  The  cost  of 
each  additional  ton  to  the  natural  yield  would  be, 

Of  that  produced  by  guano, $9  60 

<'  superphosphate, n 19  22 

"  plaster, 10  83 

«  ashes, 3  60 

I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  plaster  would  yield  better 
returns  when  applied  to  new  lands  or  to  old  land  newly  seeded 
than  upon  old  sod.  Ashes  are  lilce  the  poor  man's  opinion  of 
roast  turkey,  ^^  always  good."  Guano  and  superphosphate  cost  too 
much  to  use  on  lands  of  medium  fertility,  or  tnat  are  yielding  fiUr 
crops.  But  on  worn  out  lands  the  case  may  be  entirely  different. 
A  tablespoonful  of  guano  used  in  the  hill  for  corn  by  mixing 
with  the  earth,  wliieh  was  dry,  killed  it.  Same  amount  of  super- 
phosphate had  no  apparent  effect.  Plaster  increased  the  growth 
greatly.    Ashes  were  too  strong  and  cauterized  the  sprouts.* 

Tillage  Crops. 

13.  The  number  of  acres  tilled  varies  from  fifteen  to  twenty* 
five.  Usually  about  seven  to  corn,  one  to  potatoes,  half  an  acre 
to  carrots  or  rutabagas;  follow  with  oats  next  season.  If  a  third 
erop  is  sown  it  follows  the  last,  and  is  either  wheat  or  rye;  until 
last  year  had  sowed  no  wheat  since  1843.  Its  old  enemies  ap- 
peared in  full  force  and  ^<  claimed  it  for  their  own."    A  descrip* 

To  malLt  thia  experiment  dompleie  H  should  be  earefully  followed  oat  and  tteerteioed  fair 
M  term  of  Tcan  what  effect  the  prepared  manures  had  npoa  MMoeeding  oropt,  as  It  may  weQ 
be  that  ia  a  few  jean  the  eootlnaed  ioeroMe  maj  be  saeh  as  to  render  these  appHcatioos  pro- 
itaUe  to  the  fanner*  though  when  aeoertaload  onlj  by  »  single  year>  ae  in  this  oase>  the  ra« 
irito  are  o«lMnrlii.--[J.] 
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tion  of  tbemiroidd  he  nsdess,  I  vill  only  ]iame*tlietQ :  midge^ 
joint  tocrm  and  ntst.  Indian  com  is  the  most  reliable  crop,  and 
though  reqnirlBg  a  greater  amoant  of  labor,  is  still  one  that  pays 
the  producer  a  higher  percentage  than  almost  any  other.  Usa- 
aUy  plow  sod  land  that  has  lain  from  eight  to  ten,  or  even  iiflteen 
years.  If  the  land  is  naturally  dry  turn  the  fhrrows  flat;  if  heavy 
and  inclined  to  be  too  moist,  lap  the  ftirrows.  Defer  plowing  till 
the  last  thing  before  planting,  this  gives  the  corn  an  equal  chance 
with  weeds  and  grass.  Plow  from  four  to  six  inches  deep,  har- 
row lengthwise  of  the  furrows,  mark  with  a  drag  three  feet  apart 
each  way  for  medium  sized  varieties  of  corn,  and  farther  apart 
one  way  for  larger.  Distribute  from  four  to  six  grains  about  in 
the  hill,  and  cover  one  inch  deep.  Plant  about  10th  of  May, 
eight  quarts  to  the  acre.  After  trying  various  methods  of  pre- 
paring the  seed  by  soaking  and  rolling  in  different  substances, 
X  have  abandoned  the  whole,  and  plant  as  it  comes  from  the  cob. 
Prefer  applying  stimulants  on  the  young  plants  as  soon  as  they 
make  their  appearance.  Use  plaster  and  ashes,  one  part  of  the 
former  to  two  of  the  latter  mixed ;  a  small  handful  applied  to 
two  hills.  I  have  thrown  the  plow  aside  in  cultivating,  and  use  a 
ateel  tooth  cultivator,  twice  in  a  row  each  way ;  have  a  man  to 
follow  with^  hoe,  to  set  up  the  injured  com,  and  attend  to  such 
weeds  and  grass  as  are  in  and  near  the  hill.  As  soon  as  it  attains 
to  the  height  of  about  six  inches,  have  all  hills  containing  more 
than  four  spears  thinned  to  that  number.  Apply  plaster  and 
ashes  in  about  same  quantity  as  at  first,  and  by  the  time  the  com 
is  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  high  it  has  received  its  last  cultivation 
by  horse  power.  In  case  of  a  wet  July  weeds  start  up  some,  but 
are  taken  out,  either  with  the  hoe  or  by  hand.'  The  sod  lies  as  it 
was  tumed  in  the  spring,  its  inverted  surface  having  been  moved 
for  a  few  inches  deep  only,  1  have  tried  experiments  in  harvest- 
ing, and  find  that  the  most  grain  is  obtained  by  cutting  at  the 
ground  and  stouting  (or  stooking)  if  it  is  done  at  the  right  time. 
A  little  observation  will  direct  when  that  is,  corn  becomes 
glazed,  husks  turn  white,  and  the  leaves  die  along  the  edges, 
usually  from  10th  to  20th  September.  Put  25  hills  in  a  stout, 
and  on  husking  make  two  bundles  of  each.  Secure  the  stalks  as 
soon  as  possible  after  husking. 
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'  After  six  years^  careful  experimeiit  with  a  View  to  ascertaining 
tlie  relative  value  of  seed  fr^m  different  portions  of  the  ear,  I  am 
compelled,  against  all  former  notions,  to  yidd  the  palm  to  thai 
from  the  small  end.  On  different  soils,  with  like  treatment,  fl 
has  out  yielded  that  from  other  porticos  of  the  ear  in  every  m- 
Btance  where  care  was  tatcen  to  select  those  ears  that  were  well 
rounded  over  at  the  little  end,  the  Increase  reaching  as  high  ill 
some  instances  as  at  the  rate  of  1,000  lbs.  of  ears  per  acre.  !RvB 
times  out  of  six  the  larger  ends  have  yielded  more  than  the  mid- 
dle. In  the  fall  of  1858  measured  one  acre  from  a  field  contain- 
ing eight  acres  of  com,  and  entered  same  for  premium.  I  give 
the  statement  made  at  the  time,  so  far  as  debtor  and  creditor  are 
concerned : 

Interest  on  assessor's  valuation,  taxes,  seed,  manure  and 
labor, fS8  50 

Yield  in  corn,  71  bushels  and  33  Ibs.^  sold  at  75  cents 

per  bushel, $53  70 

6,808  lbs.  of  stalks,  worth 11  61 


965  31        ^ 
£2  60 


Learing  a  clear  profit  of $42  8  jl 

I  give  below  an  account  kept  with  a  ten  acre  field  in  1852  : 

Extract  ffofm  farm  booh. 

Da. 
1852.  Spring  lot  of  ten  acres : 

May.    To  ten  days  plowing  at  $2, $20  00 

two  days  harrowing  at  $2, 4  00 

one  day  marking  at  $2,,, 2  00 

ten  days  planting  at  7s., 8  75 

June.  To  ashes  and  plaster, 3  75 

two  days  applying  same, 1  60 

seed  com, ,  2  00 

plowing  out,  five  days  at  $1.50, 7  50 

hoeing,  17 J  days  at  7s., 15  31 
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loly.    To  hoeing  up  weeds,  seven  days  at  Ts., « .  6  IS 

Sept.    TofifteendayscuttiugupatTs.,..   ..     .• 13  12 

Oct.  to  10th  Not.  To  husking,  thirty-three  days  at  7s.,.  28  88 

To  use  of  team  in  drawing  stalks,. 4  00 

.  two  men,  two  days  at  7s., 3  50 

drawing  corn, •  •  • &  00 

drawing  pumpkins,  two  days, 4  00 

sorting  and  oribbing  com, ; 3  50 

$132  94 
Cb. 
Oct  and  Nov.  By  33  cartloads  of  corn  or  1,000  bushels 

,  ears,  at  30  cents  per  bushel, $300  .00 

3,850  bundles  of  stalks  at  3  cents, ....     11500 
21  cartloads  of  pumpkins  at  $1, 21  00 

$436  00 
139  94 

Clear  profit....... $303  06 

The  enemies  to  the  corn  plant  here  are  cut  worm,  red  headed 
grub,  and  a  ^ind  of  bug  resembling  the  curculio,  only  larger, 
which  retards  the  growtS  of  the  young  plant  by  eating  into  the 
4de8  of  Unearths  ground;  the  sap  being  dieeked,  new  shoots 
<»  suckers  stuft  from  below  the  wound  and  make  the  hill  too 
&ick.  Make  a  practice  of  sowing  from  one  to  two  acres  of  corn 
S>r  fodder,  which  is  used  to  good  advantage  when  pastures  be* 
eome  dry  in  August  or  Septembei*.  Sow  by  turning  over  green 
flfward  frt>m  1st  of  June  to  10th  of  July,  at  intervals  of  two  weeks^ 
Make  broad  farrows,  three  feet  apart  on  the  snr&ce,  and  soattet 
from  50  to  60  grains  to  the  foot ;  cover  by  passing  the  harrow 
once  across  the  furrows.  Four  times  as  much  eured  fodder  can 
be  produced  in  this  way. as  is  generally  taken  from  the  same 
amount  of  ground  in  hay.  Raise  a  fair  crop  of  carrots  by  turning 
a  piece  of  rich  greensward  flat,,  and  planting  in  drills  about  18 
inches  apart.  Plant  by  the  1st  of  June.  By  this  method  from 
four  to  five  hundred  bushels  may  be  grown  in  an  ordinary  sca- 
•on,  and  with  but  little  annoyance  from  weeds.    Harvest  last  of 
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October.  Rutabagas  have  failed  for  the  last  few  years,  in  cons^ 
quence  of  a  rot  similar  to  that  of  potatoes.  Do  not  know  of  any 
preventive*  Oats  follow  the  above  crops.  Three  bushels  of  seed 
to  th^  acre,  as  soon  as  the  ground  will  do  to  work,  April  15th  to 
25th-  Yield  about  50  bushels  per  acre  on  an  average.  Apply 
no  manure  to  this  crop;  it  grows  too  large  generally,  and  by 
lodging  adds  greatly  to  the  labor  and  expense  of  harvesting.  An 
application  of  guano  at  the  rate  of  200  lbs  to  the  acre  advanced 
their  ripening  about  six  days.  Same  amount  of  super-phosphate 
had  no  apparent  effect.  Wheat  and  rye  and  buckwheat  have 
not  been  raised  by  me  sufficiently  to  be  the  subjects. of  experi- 
ment. When  I  did  raise  wheat,  some  twelve  years  since,  I  sowed 
after  oats,  plowing  the  stubble  twice  before  sowing.  Sowed  from 
5th  to  15th  September,  two  bushels  Canada  flint  to  the  acre. 
Harvest  about  15th  of  July.  Average  about  twenty  bushels  per 
acre.  The  enemies  before  spoken  of  soon  put  an  end  to  this 
famnch  of  business  here. 

15.  This  question  has  been  partly  answered  in  Nou  10.  For 
com  I  prefer  long  manure,  plowed  under  from  four  to  six  inches 
deep  on  moist  soils;  rotten  manure  spread  on  the  plowed  ground 
and  harrowed  in,  especially  on  light  dry  soils.  The  latter  ia 
also  prefered  for  wheat  • 

16.  The  diflbrence  between  manures  placed  on  the  surface  and 
harrowed  in,  and  manures  plowed  in,  is  g^ierally  in  ftivor  of  tha 
fbrmer  method,  as  the  young  plants  find  it  at  a  time  when  thej 
need  it  most.  After  having  received  aid  in  their  first  stages  of 
growth  they  are  better  prepared  with  numerous  extended  roota 
to  derive  nourishment  from  a  soil  not  over  rich  than  if  they  had 
only  half  the  extent  of  roots.  When  it  is  plowed  under  deep  in 
a  soil  of  only  ordinary  fertility,  the  coldest  of  the  soil  having  been 
brought  to  the  surface,  presents  an  appearance  anything  but  pro- 
mising for  a  tender  seed  to  vegetate  in.  If  it  grows  at  all,  it  will 
present  a  sickly  appearance  for  the  first  month  or  two,  and  whea 
its  roots  at  last  reach  the  manure  it  Is  often  too  late  for  a  good 
growth. 

17.  My  potatoes  have  been  affected  with  the  same  disease  that 
has  pervaded  the  whole  country.    Mine  have  not  been  affected 
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to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  crops  of  my  neighbors.  I  attribute  it 
to  plaDting  on  corn  stubble,  where  there  was  no  rapid  fermenta- 
tion.   They  do  not  grow  as  large,  but  are  much  more  sound. 

The  past  summer  I  made  different  applications  to  tliree.rows. 
Ten  bills  weighed  as  follows : 

On  No,  1,  nothing  put, 13  lbs, 

M      2,  handfull  of  fresh  ashea, 6^  << 

.^      3,         ^         compost  hen  manure, 19)^^ 

"      4,  «  plaster, 19i  ** 

Applied  the  substances  in  the  hill  at  the  time  of  planting ;  the 
ashes  proving  too  strong,  but  each  of  the  others  Increased  the 
yield  at  the  rate  of  about  50  bushels  per  acre. 

Gbass  Lands. 

18.  In  seeding  to  grass  I  have  never  used  any  other  than  red 
clover  and  timothy  seeds.  On  winter  grain  I  apply  three  quarts 
of  timothy  in  the  fall,  at  the  time  of  sowing  grain,  to  each  acre. 
In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  earth  becomes  free  from  the  winter's 
snow,  I*apply  three  quarts  more  of  timothy,  and  from  four  to  six 
of  red  clover  seed.  The  best  kinds  of  grass  for  dairy  purposes 
are  such  as  I  have  already  described  as  coming  in  natural,  white 
clover,  wood  grass  and  red  top,  to  which  may  be  added  blue  grass. 

The  old  English  <<  cock's  foot ''  or  <<  orchard  "  grass  had  been 
sown  on  one  lot  by  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  purchased,  but  it 
grew  too  much  in  tussocks,  and  there  being  so  much  open  space 
between,  the  natural  grasses,  with  the  aid  of  timothy,  ran  it  out; 
there  Is  now  and  then  a  spear  left,  only. 

19.  I  mow  generally  from  20  to  25  acres  for  hay.  Average 
product,  a  ton  and  a  half  to  the  'acre.  Cut  clover  when  about 
half  the  heads  begin  to  change  to  brown,  and  timothy  when  in 
blossom.  "  Chess  grass,"  or  "  June  grass,"  is  fast  taking  the  place 
of  timothy  in  my  old  meadows,  and,  ripening  with  clover,  re- 
quires earlier  cutting  than  we  are  generally  prepared  to  give  it, 
but  it  makes  good  hay.  Cure  mostly  in  cock.  Seldom  leave  hay 
spread  out  for  the  dew  to  fall  on,  even  though  cut  in  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon.    In  good  weather  shake  the  cocks  out  at  11 
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o^clock,  and  by  2  o'clock  begin  to  draw  them  to  the  barn  or  stack. 
I  prefer  that  it  should  mold  from  its  own  moisture,  than  that  it 
should  be  sun- burnt.  Allow  the  dew  and  water,  if  any,  to  .dry 
out,  and  tlien  it  will  cure  faster  and  better  in  small  cockS  than 
any  other  way.  If  it  is  a  little  too  heavy  and  green  when  put  in 
the  mow,  a  layer  of  straw  is  shaken  on  the  top  of  each  load,  after 
it  has  been  distributed  about  the  mow  evenly.  For  cattle  and 
sheep,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  beat  enough  to  turn  of  a  red- 
dish brown  color.    For  horses  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  heat. 

20.  I  have  no  mowing  ground  but  what  can  be  plowed  at  plea-, 
sore. 

Irrigation. 

21.  There  is  a  never-failing  stream  of  hard  water  running 
through  the  middle  of  my  farm,  from  north  to  south,  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  rods,  and  in  that  distance  falls  sixty 
feet.  It  is  taken  Irom  its  entrance  upon  the  farm,  and  conveyed 
in  an  open  ditch  along  the  sloping  grounds  that  descend  towards 
the  natural  stream,  and  turned  out  so  as  to  spread  over  about  five 
acres  of  meadow.  These  meadows  are  near  the  barn,  and  are 
stocked  down  in  the  fall  and  spring  until  they  exhibit  a  prospect 
of  no  great  yield  of  hay.  The  water  is  turned  on  generally  the 
first  week  in  April,  and  changed,  from  week  to  week,  to  different 
places  until  the  fore  part  of  June,  when  it  is  allowed  to  spread 
out  upon  a  pasture  lot.  So  enormous  has  the  growth  of  grass 
become  by  the  last  of  June,  thajt  we  often  cut  the  heaviest  por- 
tions and  secure  them  before  the  month  is  out.  Three  tons  per 
aere  have  been  cut  from  the  watered  portions,  while  that  adjoin* 
ing,  without  water  or  irrigation,  would  scarcely  yield  a  ton, 
though  the  soil  and  grasses  were  of  the  same  nature. 

22.  I  have  no  bog  or  peat  lands. 

23.  Canada  thistle,  snap  dragon,  or  "  toad  flax,''  wild  carrot, 
common  thistle,  mullein,  and  weeds  of  less  note  annoy  me.  I 
destroy  fanada  thistles  by  pulling  them  frequently,  cutting  up 
with  a  hoe  as  often  as  they  appear — where  very  thick,  by  plowing 
every  two  weeks  during  a  whole  season.    It  will  do  it. 

No  weed  is  to  be  feared  by  the  farmer  more  than  snap  dragon^ 
and  yet  if  it  is  taken  when  the  first  few  bunches  appear  on  the 
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ftrm,  and  treated  to  t&orongli  appllcatioDS  otsatf^  following  It  tk^ 
ijrhenever  any  showstitself,  the  thing  is  done.  I  am  master  of  1^ 
and  this  has  been  the  conrse  pnrsaed. 

Wild  carrots  have  l>een  driven  from  every  lot  on  my  farm,  by 
pnlling,  and  sometimes  cutting  an  inch  below  the  sur&ce  with 
.an  old  knife.    The  war  lasted /our/eai  years. 

It  has  continued  the  same  length  of  time  against  commcm 
thistles  and  mulleins — ^but  they  hold  up  their  heads  yet.  The^ 
liave  been  regularly  cut  before  blossoming  twice  every  year,  and 
in  good  seasons  three  times,  and  tfiere  is  ^a  few  more  of  die  same 
«ort  left^^ 

Sorrel  is  sometimes  troublesome  for  a  single  season,  and  tbetl 
disappears  for  a  number  of  years.  I  know  of  no  remedy  exMpt 
to  get  a  good  eward  on  the  field  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  daisy  is  a  source  of  annoyance  to  some,  but  I  regard  them 
in  a  friendly  view.  They  are  a  sure  indication  of  the  absence  of 
grass,  and  only  take  possession  until  grass  can  work  its  way  in* 
Among  the  weeds  a  better  substitute  for  grass  cannot  be  found* 
Cut  and  cured  before  they  are  in  full  blossom,  sheep  and  cattle 
make  no  difference  between  them,  in  moderate  quantities,  an^ 
hay.  In  the  fall,  after  grasses  are  dried  and  withered  by  £rost8| 
fiheep  seek  and  eagerly  devour  the  daisy,  and  in  the  summer  they 
wQl  <$rop  the  blossoms  with  ai^arent  delight 

DOMESTIC  AKIMAL& 

24.  I  have  one  pair  of  working  oxen ;  one  pair  of  fkt  oxen ; 
aix  cows,  all  more  or  less  crossed  with  Durham  blood;  two  year- 
lings, a  bull  and  heifer,  full  blood  Ayrshire — each  took  a  first 
premium  at  the  State  fair  in  New-Tork,  in  October  last.  I  keej^ 
two  horses. 

25.  I  have  made  no  experiments  with  different  breeds,  to  ishow 
their  relative  value  for  particular  purposes,  but  am  preparing  to 

26.  The  cheapest  food  for  cattle  is  hay  and  corn  stalks ;  the 
ibett  manner  of  wintering  is  by  keeping  them  in  welL  ventilated 
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Stables,  so  confined  as  not  to  annoy  one  another,  giving  four  to 
six  hours  freedom  in  a  convenient  enclosure  during  pleasant  days. 
For  all  laboring  teams  chopped  food  is  preferable ;  and  an  experi- 
ment to  test  the  valae  of  chopped  hay,  compared  to  the  same 
quality  uncut,  resulted  in  favor  of  chopping  by  one  quarter.  A 
great  saving  is  made  by  chopping  and  steaming  corn  stalks. 

Water  should  be  accessible  at  all  times,  or  at  least  twice  each 
day.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  exercise  occasioned  by  a  journey  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  rods  for  drink,  is  beneficial  to  the  health  of  all 
kinds  of  farm  stock.  But  the  objection  to  this  distance  is  that 
In  unpleasant  weather  they  will  go  to  their  stalls  thirsty,  rather 
than  turn  out  in  the  storms  and  cold.  It  is  better  to  have  a  good 
supply  in  the  yard. 

27.  I  keep  but  five  cows.  Their  milk  is  used  for  family  pur^ 
poses,  and  butter  is  made  by  churning  the  cream  only. 

In  the  summer  of  1852  an  accurate  account  of  the  products  of 
the  above  number  of  cows  was  kept,  from  the  15th  of  April  to 
the  15th  of  ^fovember.  The  butter  which  was  not  used  by  the 
fiunily  was  sold  for  21  cents  per  pound.  The  number  of  pounds 
produced  in  this  time  (214  days)  was  838^,  which,  at  21  cents, 
makes  $176  08.  The  products  of  the  same  cows  for  the  whole 
year  were  as  follows : 

Butter,  as  above, ^.   ..•.•..•.••..•  SI 76  08 

Five  calves,  sold  at  $5  each, 25  00 

Two  quarts  of  milk,  for  family  use,  per  day,  214  days, 

•t2cent8, 12  84 

Allowing  each  cow  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  pork  from 

skim  milk,  sold  at  |8,  40  00 

Three  quarts  of  milk  per  day,  for  family,  for  60  days, 

atScents, 5  40 

BCilk  sold  in  60  days,  at  3  cents  per  quart, 36  25 

Fifty  pounds  of  butter,  made  in  winter,  at  23  cents, . .  •  •  1 1  75 

Amounting  in  all  to |307  82 

Or  $61.26  per  cow. 

During  the  grass  season  they  bad  nothing  but  pasture ;  and 
after  frosts  began  to  appear  they  were  fed  pumpkins  twice  a  day) 
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cntil  they  bad  eaten  tiventj  cart  loads.  Hay  and  corn  stalks 
formed  their  winter  food,  except  an  old  cow  that  furnished  the 
family  with  milk  and  butter  through  the  winter— she  had  four 
qijiarts  of  corn jneal  and  buckwheat  bran  mixed,  per  day. 

28.  I  have  fifty  sheep,  thirty  full  blood  South-downs  and  twenty 
Cots  wolds;  my  Cotswolds  yield  6  lbs.  per  fleece,  and  South-downs 
3  lbs.  li  oz;  sold  wool  altogether  last  year  at  41  cts. — was  of- 
fered 31^  cts.  this  year.  South-down  wool  is  worth  from  2  to  4 
cts.  per  lb.  more  than  long  wool,  generally. 

I  seldom  have  an  ewe  that  does  not  produce  one  lamb  certain, 
and  sometimes  three ;  I  do  not  let  them  re-produce  until  two 
years  old.  South-downs  are  most  productive,  and  best  calculated 
to  breed  in  large  flocks,  endure  cold  and  storms  better.  I  rear 
45  per  cent  more  Iambs  than  I  haye  old  she^;  seldom  lose  one; 
have  sold  mostly  for  breeding;  I  sold  one  full  blood  South  down 
lamb  that  was  60  days  old,  to  a  butcher,  for  |5 — no  extra  feed; 
sold  eleven  buck  lambs  for  $90.  Of  the  fifty  on  hand,  thirty  are 
expected  to  breed.  Weathers  bring  from  |8  to  $12  per  head  at 
two  yeais  old,  for  market.  Long-wooled  bring,  more  than  Sonth- 
downs  for  mutton,  but  it  costs  more  to  fatten  them. 

Feed  hay  twice  a  day,  in  box  racks,  and  grain  to  each  flock  at 
noon;  must  keep  condition  up ;  it  will  not  do  to  allow  any  stock 
to  fall  away  in  flesh.  Do  not  allow  bucks  to  run  with  the  ewes 
after  service  is  over.  Each  flock  of  breeding  ewes  has  a  yard  for 
their  exclusive  use.  Bucks  are  kept  together  and  fed  a  small 
amount  of  grain ;  ewe  lambs  by  themselves,  having  shelter  under 
^  the  bam,  and  open  yard  to  resort  to  at  pleasure.  I  have  shelter 
for  all. 

I  used  to  feed  rutabagas  to  breedii%  ewes  once  a  day,  beginning 
in  March  and  continuing  to  grass — but  the  failure  in  that  crop 
has  caused  me  to  resort  to  potatoes,  ^^  small  ones,"  of  course. 
Shelter  is  indispensable  to  good  and  cheap  wintering,  so  also  is  a 
good  supply  of  wholesome  water;  hay,  of  different  qualities, 
forms  the  cheapest  general  food,  all  things  considered;  but  a 
mixed  diet  of  hay,  roots  or  apples,  and  grain,  is  undoubtedly  the 
best  fi>r  them  in  point  of  health  and  profit  to  the  owner.    I  lost 
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iome  of  the  most  valuable  of  each  kind  last  spring,  after  the 
heavy  storms  of  that  period.  Long-wooled  died  with  "liver 
rot,"  and  Southdown  with  inflammation  of  brain,  induced  by 
taking  a  severe  cold.  I  do  not  average  more  than. 3  per  cent  loss ' 
annually  of  old  sheep,  nor  more  than  5  per  cent  of  lambs.  I 
never  kept  fine  wooled  sheep,  to  make  a  business  of  it. 

30.  -I  keep  two  breeding  sows — cro^s  between  the  mixed  bloods 
^f  the  country  and  Suffolk.  My  orchards  are  convenient,  and 
from  the  time  apples  as  large  as  a  hickory  nut  begin  to  fall,  they 
and  their  pigs  are  confined  in  them,  and  thrive  on  them  and  the 
dairy  and  kitchep  slops,  until  about  eight  weeks  old,  when  the 
old  ones  are  separated  from  the  pigs.  As  soon  as  husking  is 
commenced  they  receive  the  nubbins,  and  are  finally  fattened  on 
apples,  pumpkins  and  potatoes,  boiled  together,  and  meal  mixed 
in,  also  a  feeding  of  corn  in  the  ear  once  a  day ;  killed  at  six  and 
eight  months;  average  weight,  from  150  to  225  pounds,  when 
dressed. 

31.  Have  made  no  experiments  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  re- 
port on  the  value  of  different  articles  of  food  for  producing  milk 
or  for  fattening  animals. 

FRUIT. 

83.  Have  212  apple  trees  in  bearing,  and  100  newly  set.  About 
100  are  not  yet  grafted,  some  are  too  old  to  graft,  and  others  were 
tidcen  from  fruit  yard  and  set  without  grafting;  the  object  being 
to  ascertain  the  flavor  of  the  natural  fruit.  I  have  some  experi-> 
€BCe  in  grafting,  and  have  a  tree  that  shows  the  influence  of  the 
itock  upon  the  scion  in  a  manner  so  marked  that  any  one  can  be* 
'  come  convinced  on  tasting  the  fruit.  Thus,  if  I  wish  to  increase 
the  acidity  of  an  apple  it  is  grafted  on  a  stock  that  produces  sour 
fruit,  and  vice  versa.  Among  the  grafted  fruit  (of  which  I  have 
sixty  varieties)  I  prefer  the  foUowing:  Early  Bough,  Jersey 
Sweeting,  Tallman  and  Golden  and  Ladies'  Sweeting,  Early  Har- 
vest, Early  Strawberry,  Boston  pippin,  Spitzenburgh,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russett  and 
Newtown  pippin,  the  last  growing  fair  occasionally,  only. 
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33.  I  have  twenty  standard  and  twenty  dwarf  pear  trees ;  tte 
standard  trees  are  not  all  grafted.  Amoi%  the  varieties  I  hav# 
Bartlety  Louise  bonne  De  Jetsey^Seekel  and  Virgalien^aBd  otb«r8  gf 
the  most  approved  varieli^.  Eighteen  plum  trees,  Green  Gagv, 
Purple  Gage,  Bolmars  Washington  and  others.  Of  peach  trees  I 
have  50.  They  are  of  the  best  varieties  so  fSsir  as  they  haw 
fruited.  I  have  sixty  cherry  trees,  Black  Tartarian,  White  Tarta- 
rian, Carnation,  Corone,  May  Duke,  and  other  varieties.  Som« 
are  just  coming  into  bearing. 

34.  Apple  trees  are  now  suffering  with  black  canker;  pear  treev 
with  blight;  plum  trees,  or  rather  the  fruit  of  it  is  much  de- 
stroyed, and  all  damaged  by  the  curcullo;  peach  trees  are  grow* 
ing  sickly  again.  The  excessive  wet  of  last  spring  has  destroyed 
some  of  my  most  valuable  trees.  The  cherry  suffers  immensely 
from  the  rurculio.  For  canker,  blight,  and  knots  on  plums,  I  eat 
the  affected  branches  off  and  bum  them.    On  small  trees  I  follow 

.  the  plan  of  catching  the  curculio  on  sheets  by  jarring  the  tree  sud- 
denly. On  larger  ones  t  have  to  submit,  though  not  withoolv 
murmur. 

35.  My  general  management  is  to  keep  the  grass  from  growinf 
about  the  bodies  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  and  to  apply  sudi 
kinds  of  manure  as  is  best  adapted  to  their  growth ;  train  tbi 
heads  right  while  young,  and  save  the  necessity  of  the  rninoM 
practice  of  cutting  off  large  limbs  when  old.  The  young  orchard 
of  a  hundred  trees  was  planted  out  by  turning  back  furrows,  30 
feet  apart  one  way,  and  crossed  the  other  at  a  distance  of  25  feetj 
this  raised  the  soil  just  where  I  wished  to  set  each  tree.  I  planted 
peach  trees  between  the  broader  rows,  and  they  will  finish  their 
course  before  forming  any  impediment  to  the  apple  trees.  Of  the 
smaller  fruits,  I  have  grapes,  Catawba  and  Isabella;  currants  redy 
white  and  black;  goosberries,  three  varieties ;  a  few  rods  of  straw- 
berry plants,  and  am  preparing  to  furnish  Antwerp  raspberries  for 
the  New-Tork  market.  I  set  two  canes  in  a  hill,  hills  four  feet 
apart  each  way;  have  enough  to  set  one  acre  in  this  way. 

36.  Tried  one  experiment  to  test  the  growth  of  com  with  and 
without  suck^ring.    Planted  ten  bills  square  in  the  middle  of  a 
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potato  patch  as  near  as  possible  alike,  and  when  the  snekers  first 
began  to  appear  cat  them  off  of  alternate  rows,  leaving  the  others 
to  grow.  They  soon  grew  out  and  were  cut  again;  the  third 
time  cutting  finished  the  growth.  At  the  usual  time  husked  and 
wdghed  the  corn. 

90  hills  left  to  grow  without  suckering/ 47{ 

<^    snekers  taken  off, • 47} 

The  Dutchess  County  Agricultural  Society  awarded  me  a  pre- 
mium for  a  hill  of  corn  of  the  Stowell  evergreen  variety,  grown 
from  a  single  grainy  with  seven  stalks^  numbering  seventeen  ears, 
and  sets  for  ears.    This  was  "  terra  cultured." 

Three  years  ago  I  raised  from  a  single  potato,  weighing  |  of  a 
lb.,  cut  into  pieces,  with  a  single  eye  on  each — two  pieces  in  a 
hill — a  half  bushel  measure  well  heaped,  weighing  30  lbs. 

FENCES,  BUILDINGS,  &0. 

I  have  two  barns  for  hay  and  grain,  one  26  by  36,  with  cow 
stalls  across  one  end  and  cellar  beneath,  and  horse  stalls  across 
the  other  end ;  contiguous  to  this,  and  opening  directly  into  it,  is 
a  carriage  house,  22  feet  square — entrance  to  same  through  two 
mis  of  doors  from  back  yard.  The  other  bam  stands  nearly  op- 
*<q>08ite  the  first  named,  and  60  feet  from  it,  forming  a  yard  be- 
tween; is  28  by  40  feet,  with  stables  across  one  end,  and  a  deep 
bay  for  hay  on  the  opposite  end,  beneath  the  thrashing  floor  is  a 
place  for  sheep. 

The  bams  stand  east  and  west,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  yard 
iiave  a  shed  40  feet  long  and  12  wide,  to  which  has  been  added  a 
lean-to  of  ten  feet.  In  one  end  of  main  shed  keep  my  fowls,  the 
other  portion  is  devoted  to  my  breeding  ewes,  divided  into  two 
flocks  by  a  box  rack  running  the  length  of  the  shed.  Two  small 
buildings  between  the  house  and  barn  serve,  one  for  corn  house 
and  the  other  for  a  granary.  Wood  house  adjoins  the  house,  and 
has  ice  house,  or  rather  pit,  beneath  it,  7  by  11  feet,  and  8  feet 
deep;  holds  16  loads,  and  keeps  till  fall.  Dwelling  26  by  35 
feet  main  body,  with  wing  17  by  30  feet ;  erected  in  1845. 

Buildings  all  on  the  same  side  of  the  highway,  and  so  arranged 
tt  to  make  as  few  steps  in  winter  feeding  and  care  as  possible. 
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36.  I  hare  one  thousand  and  seventy  rods  of  fence,  nine  hundred 
rods  of  stone  wall,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  rail  fence. 
The  wall  is  two  feet  and  three  inches  wide  at  tlie  bottom,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  being  one  foot  wide  on  tlie  top ;  ii 
generally  staked  and  ridered.  My  rail  fence  is^made  by  allowing 
the  ends  to  cross  each  other  obliquely,  forming  what  is  termbd  m 
'^  worm  fence.''  The  cost  of  constructing  the  former  is  about 
|1.50  per  rod,  while  the  latter  costs  only  |1  per  rod.  .Wall  ii 
considered  cheapest  and  most  efficient  in  restraining  «tock.  Hay» 
never  constructed  any  wire  fence. 

39.  Weigh  all  my  pork  and  beef,  whether  sold  or  used  in  my 
family.  Have  weighed  all  of  the  buck  lambs  sold.  Weighed  a 
Cotswold  buck  at  time  of  shearing,  1st  of  June,  190  lbs;  thirty- 
eight  days  afterwards  he  weighed  220  lbs.;  gain  30  lbs.  in  thirty^ 
eight  days.  Weigh  corn  in  the  ear,  and  bundles  of  stalks;  hav« 
found  that  one  pound  of,  merchantable  corn  in  the  ear  and  ont 
pound  of  stalks  to  each  hill  is  more  than  one  farmer  in  twenty 
produces  on  a  whole  field  together.  Have  kept  a  journal  for  fif- 
teen years,  in  which  is  entered  an  account  of  the  weather  and  the 
employment  of  each  day  on  the  farm,  time  of  sowing  and  har- 
vesting, number  of  bundles  of  grain  harvested,  loads  of  hay  se* 
cured,  number  of  bundles  of  stalks,  time  of  turning  cattle  to 
grass,  time  of  beginning  to  fodder,  &c.  The^  average  number  of 
days  that  my  cattle  have  been  foddered  each  year  for  eleven  years 
in  succession  is  me  hundred  and  fifty- seven.  I  thus  know  that  if 
I  feed  each  animal  two  bundles  of  stalks  and  twelve  and  a  half 
pounds  of  hay  per  day,  ho^  far  the  amount  of  fodder  on  hand  in 
the  fall  may  be  drawn  upon  for  use.  By  pursuing  this  course  I 
have  never  been  compelled  to  buy  a  pound  of  hay  or  bundle  of 
stalks,  but  have  sold  to  accommodate  neighbors  less  lucky  than 
myself.  It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  at  night  to  place  on  record 
the  chief  points  of  each  day's  transactions,  and  the  benefits  arising 
from  it  are  beyond  my  power  to  enumerate. 

40.  I  keep  regular  debt  and  credit  with  my  farm,  commencing 
witli  an  accurate  inventory  of  all  personal  property  used  to  carry 
en  the  business.  Inventory  on  the  1st  of  April  of  each  year;  and 
I  will  venture  the  assertion  that  if  more  of  our  farmers  would 
spend  the  day  in  a  similar  manner  there  would  be  less  reason  to 
apply  to  it  the  appellation  of  "All  Fools'  Day." 
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'  f  1.  3!he  receipts  and  e]q>enses  of  the  year  beginnipg  ob  the  Ist 
of  April,  1853,  and  epdii^  Ut  of  April,  1854,  were  as  follows : 

Dr. 

firoeeries,  beef  and  floor,  during  the  year,. » ^  |H9  IT 

P^wiring  farm  implements, ^ ^  87  $(^ 

Boduand  papeis, SO  00* 

So9lage and  gate  fee, • a  80^ , 

Hitedmen, <»..« ...^.^  831  %tr 

Biredwomen,. ••••  •  82  8i 

Miscellaneous,  including  clothing,  travdling,  fcc.,. . «.  386  35* 

9tQck  bought, 843  7» 

Jlefd  wheat, 10  8S 

CbMeseedflb-*. - 86  8& 

State,  school,  and  road  taxes, .^ ^  37  Tt 

JDoelor's  bill, 86  OOr 

Plaster, ashes, guano,  kc.,.r ^ ^•.  ....  16  00* 

11,191  56 
Ca. 

jQlySSQ  bushels  of  oats  at  47|cents,.^...,, ,..  |165  38^ 

U0|  boshels  com  at  73  cents, 103  74 

Beef  cattle  sold  on  foot,  estimated  at  |0  per  hundred, 

dcessed  weight, ^ ,..  Kl  U 

tealves  at  17.13}  cents  each. ^ t5  6» 

t  sheep  at  |9  each, ^ 87  00 

t  lambs  at  #7.53  each, ^ 67  7» 

113}  lbs.  wool  at  41  cents  per  lb., .•.  46  53^ 

882}  lbs.  butter  at  19}  cents, 55  71 

8,919  lbs.  pork  at  a  fraction  less  than  7  cents  per  lb.,  303  Sa 

430  lbs.  of  turkeys  at  11  MOcents, 47  70" 

882  lbs.  chickens  at  10  3-10  cents, ,  39  35 

9  barrels  of  potatoes  at  95^  cents, 7  62 

Sundries, .^....  51  06 

Excess  of  inventory  over  last  year, ,.«..  515  00 

#1,558  4» 
1,191  56 

In  favor  of  ftrm,.*, $360  fS* 
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42.  The  coat  per  cent  pfmarkethig  the  dil&Mntartido&ofii^ 
produce  is  as  follows,  as  near  as  can  be  ascertained. 

Hay  and  straW)  from • 16to  20  per  cent. 

Corn,  oats  and  rye,  an  average  of , 9  <* 

pQtatoes  and  apples, 12}  ^ 

Butter, 6  « 

Fork,. «  " 

Poultry, 8  " 

Snla^  fmits, cherries,  berries,  &c.t. «•  8  << 

If  the  time  spent  in  making  these  statements,  imperfect  as  they 
are,  which  has  been  snatched  at  intervals  within  the  past  few 
weeks  firom  a  multiplicity  of  public  and  private  duties,  should  be 
rewarded  with  lavorable  notice  on  your  part,  and  deemed  worthy 
of  holding  up  as  an  example  to  stimulate  others  to  similar  ef** 
foxiSf  then  will  I  have  the  satis&ction  of  indulging  a  hope  that  it 
has  not  been  spent  in  vain* 

GEORGE  W.  COFFIN. 

fi^iro^  (0  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  ? 
21st  day  of  December^  1854,  j 

RoBBaT  Gramt,  Justice  efthe  Peace. 


Wm.  Joknsofi?s  Elmwood  Farmj  near  Geneva^  Ontario  county. 
The  annexed  account  of  his  farm  operations  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  at  our  request,  not  as  a  competitor  for  the  premium 
offered  by  the  Society,  but  to  exhibit  a  statement  of  the  manage* 
ment  of  his  farm,  and  the  results  of  his  operations.  We  doubt 
not  it  will  prove  a  most  interesting  document,  and  worthy  of  a 
place  among  the  papers  of  the  Society,  evincing,  as  it  does,  great 
care  and  judgment  in  the  management  of  the  farm,  and  a  method 
and  carefulness  worthy  of  being  followed  by  many  of  our  farmers. 

Elmwood  Farm,  Near  Geneva,  \ 
February  28, 1855.      J 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir— ^  a  previous  occasion  I  intimated  to  you  that  I 
would  send  you  an  account  of  my  &rm  op^rations^    I  have  Just 
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balanced  my  farm  books  for  the  year  1854,  and  will  give  yon  a 
condensed  statement  therefrom. 

My  farm  contains  100  acres,  16  acres  woodland,  abont  two 
acres  of  roads,  two  do  yards,  &c.,  attached  to  house  and  bam^ 
and  the  balance  is  all  tillable,  and  is  divided  into  nine  lots,  ave- 
raging about  nine  acres  each.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  with  a 
clay  subsoil,  being  pretty  uniform  throughout  the  whole  farm. 
The  lots  are  numbered  from  one  upwards,  including  the  whole. 
I  keep  an  accurate  account  with  each  lot,  charging  it  with  the 
interest  on  the  value  of  the  land,  and  with  all  of  the  labor  and 
material  used  in  producing  the  crop,  and  give  it  credit  for  the 
value  of  the  same,  carrying  the  balance  to  the  general  farm  ao- 
coui^t: 

Lot  No.  1.  Eight  acres  this  year  was  sown  with  barley,  which 
produced  by  weight  284  bushels,  sold  for  8s.,. . .      $284  00 

Total  co3t  and  expenses  in  raising  the  crop,  including 

interest  on  the  value  of  land, 102  20 

Balance  in  favor  of  crop,  •  • . •   ..j, |181  80 

Thus  I  find  the  cost  of  raising  a  bushel  of  barley  < 

last  year  to  be  about  3s. 

Lot  No.  2.  Ten  acres  is  next  in  order  planted  with 
corn  on  clover  sod,  which  produced  by  measure 
41  bushels  per  acre,  410  bushels,  at  8s.,  is. ;  • . .  •      |410  00 

Estimated  value  of  corn  stalks,  |6  per  acre, 60  00 

Total  value  of  crep, $470  00 

Total  amount  of  expense  in  raising  crop,  including  in- 
terest on  value  of  land, 153  ^ 

Balance  in  favor  of  crop, |316  74 

Showing  the  cost  of  raising  the  com  to  be  about  3s. 
Lot  No.  3.  Fallow. 

Lot  No.  5.  Six  acres  to  wheat,  21  bushels  per  acre, 

14s.  6d.  per  bushel,  ^, .«      $228  38 
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Estimated  valae  of  straW)  |3  per  acre, 18  00 

Total  valae  of  crop,. |246  38 

Total  amoant  of  expenses  including  interest  on  land,  122  40 

Showing  the  cost  of  raising  the  wheat  to  be  97  cents 

per  bushel;  balance  in  favor  of  crop, |123  98 


Lot  No.  6.  Two  acres  in  roots,  400  bushels,  at 

.    Is., $60  00 

Two  acres  in  oatr,  60  bushels,  at  4s., 80  00 

do      in  corn  fodder,  five  tons  per  acre,.     60  00 

$180  00 

Expenses  in  raising  above  including  interest  on  land^         43  60 
Balance  in  favor  of  crop, • $86  40 


Lot  No.  9.  Ten  acres  meadow  (clover). 

Estimated  at  13  tons,  at  $12, $1 56  00 

Expenses  in  cutting  and  securing  hay,  and 

interest  on  land, 52  50 

»  ^^■■^•^^■^^ 

Balance  in  favor  of  crop, •  ••••      $103  50 


Lot  No.  9  continued.    (Cloverseed.) 

Estimated  No.  of  bushels  7,  at^7  per  bushel,  $49  00 

do      of  straw, ;       7  00 

$56  00 

Expenses  of  gathering  and  clearing  seed,  and  interest 

on  land, 27  00 

Balance  in  favor  of  crop, ; $29  00 


LotsNo.'4— 8;  6^2;  7—10;  8—10. 

In  all  30  acres  of  pasture,  on  which  was  kept  the  following  anl* 
mals,  to  wit : 
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10  oows,  28  weekS)  at  2s.  6d., 187  50 

4  horses,        do  3s 42  00 

2  colts,  do  2s 14  00 

2  yearlings,  do  Is 7  00 

45  sheep,  32  weeks,  at  2o 31  50 

$182  00 

lattt^est  on  valae  of  land  and  other  expenses, 174  50 

Balance  in  favor  of  land, ••••••..••      |7  50 

Cows.  Cr.  Ten  cows,  average  yield  per  cow,  210  lbs. 
butter,  sold  at  20o.  per  lt>.,  2,100  lbs., 

Is, • $420  00 

I  have  ascertained  by  repeated 
experiments  that  the  milk  of 
each  cow  is  worth  about  $10,    100  00 

Value  of  manure, 20  00 

$540  00 

Dr.  Interest  on  value  of  cows,  at  |30 

each,  at  10  per  cent,.  .•••••••  |30  00 

Keep  of  cows  28  weeks,  28. 6d.  . «    87  00 
do  24  58.         120  00 

Other  expenses, 31  50 

1268  60 

Balance  in  favor  of  cows, |271  50 

Showing  the  cost  of  making  a  pound  of  butter  to  be  12jlc. 

Sheep.  45  sheep,  weight  of  wool  202  lbs.,  at 

42c., $84  80 

22  lambs  raised  88., 22  00 

1106  80 

Expense  of  keeping,  washing,  shear- 

ing,&c., $77  50 

Interest  on  capital  invested, 11  30 

'  |S8  80 

Balance  in  favor  of  sheep, |18  00  ^ 

Swine.  5  swine  killed  at  9^  months  old,  weighing  in 

the  aggregate,  1,340  lbs.,  at  |6  per  100,. . .        $80  40 
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Swine.  Estimated  value  of  milk, |50*  00 

Feed,  22  bosbels  com,  at  60c., 13  20 

Other  expenses, 3  50 

$66  70 

Balance  in  favor  of  swine, .   |13  70 

Showing  that  it  costs  5  cents  to  make  1  lb.  of  pork. 

•  RECAPITULATION. 6BAIN   &  HAT. 

Balance  in  favor  of  Lot  No.  1,. |181  80 

do                           2, 316  74 

do                           5, 123  98 

do                           6, 86  40 

do  9, 161  60 

do  pasture, « 7  50 

Total  grain  crops, |879  20 

do             milch  cows, 271  60 

do             sheep, 18  00 

do             swine, 11  70 

Estimated  balance  on  favor  of  stock  on  farm, 96  00 

Permanent  improvement  over  and  above  actual  cost 

during  the  jear, 200  00 

Talue  of  fruit  sold, 39  88 

11,614  78 
Dr.  To  interest  on  20  acres  not  included 

above, $98  00 

interest  on  tools  on  farm, 37  50 

taxes, •  % 15  22 

labor  not  included  above, 190  00 

bills  paid  for  sundries, 75  40 

groceries  for  familj, 77  10 

boards  and  tiles, 68  14 

561  36 

Showing  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  farm, |953  42 

It  will  be  seen  that  I  have  made  no  account  of  fruit  used  in 
the  family,  nor  of  the  kitchen  garden,  house  rent,  fire  wood,  &c.; 
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nor  have  I  allowed  interest  on  the  value  of  the  buildings,  excla- 
sivo  of  land.  With  the  above  exceptions  I  believe  the  accounts 
are  strictly  correct,  &nd  that  the  items  of  expense  are  so  correctly 
given  that  they  show  the  real  cost  of  producidg  the  articles  indi- 
cated. My  crops  in  rotation  are,  first,  corn,  on  which  is  applied 
all  of  the  nnfermented  manure  I  can  get.  The  next  spring  it  is 
sown  with  barley,  at  the  rate  of  2}  bushels  per  acre,  and  sown 
with  wheat  in  the  fall,  with  a  top  dressing  of  fine  manure,  of 
about  8ix  loads  to  the  acre.  The  following  spring  it  h  sown  with 
eight  quarts  of  cloverseed,  four  do  timothy,  one  bushel  of  plas- 
ter to  the  acre,  when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  three  years.  I  ge- 
nerally get  55  bushels  of  corn,  30  do  barley,  20  to  30  do  wheat 
per  acre.  I  keep  one  of  Badger's  horse  powers  and  thrashers, 
with  which  I  usually  do  my  own  thrashing,  which  is  done  in  the 
winter  with  the  ordinary  help  on  the  farm.  The  cattle  are  kept 
almost  entirely  on  straw  and  cornstalks  which  are  cut  Jiney  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  are  put  into  a  water-tight  box,  moistened,  on 
which  is  put  a  little  ground  feed,  and  allowed  to  stand  about  10 
hours,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  *  The  cattle  are  all  stabled  in  the 
basement  of  the  barn,  and  are  fed  regularly  three  timer  morning 
and  evenings  and  are  kept  in  the  stable  usually  about  20  hours  out 
of  24.  I  only  feed  hay  to  lambs,  calves  and  young  colts,  except 
a  small  quantity  which  is  fed  to  the  cattle  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  when  they  are  first  turned  to  grass,  believing  that  coarse 
feed,  when  prepared  as  above,  is  quite  as  good  and  much  cheaper. 
All  of  the  manure  is  kept  under  cover,  with  which  is  mixed  all  of 
the  leaves,  muck  and  other  material  that  can  be  gathered  to  in- 
erease  the  pile.  I  usually  make  from  two  to  three  hundred  rods 
of  underground  drains,  laid  with  tiles  every  year,  and  about  200 
rods  of  board  fence.  There  are  other  things  I  should  like  to 
dwell  upon,  but  I  fear  that  I  have  already  written  more  than  even 
your  good  nature  will  endure,  and,  therefore,  I  will  stop,  while  I 
remain  Yours,  respectfully, 

WM.  JOHNSON. 
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DRAINING. 

The  essay  on  draining  by  W.  P.  Ottley  is  plain  and  valuable. 
The  experiment  was  on  a  small  scale,  and  more  valuable  to  ordi- 
nary small  farmers,  perhaps,  on  this  account,  who  cannot  follow 
magnificent  examples.  This  is  intelligently  conducted,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  second  premium. — [Committee.] 

Experiments  in  Draining^  by  Wm.  P.  Ottley^  Phelps^  Ontario  comity^ 

1854. 

[BcooDd  pranimn^  $15.] 

As  the  premiums  offered  by  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for 
experiments  on  underdraining  are  confined  to  the  past  jear,  it 
narrows  me  down  to  about  100  rods,  about  the  amount  laid  down 
by  me  the  year  past.  The  field  which  I  drained  last  year,  1853,  was 
a  fallow  for  wheat  that  was  sown  in  fall  of  1853,  and  the  result  and 
experiment,  I  think,  should  come  under  the  past  year's  test  or 
observation,  as  it  was  not  evident  till  last  spring.  The  field  sown 
in  wheat,  that  I  have  spolcen  of  above,  was  a  field  of  twelve  acres, 
sloping  to  the  east  and  slightly  to  the  northeast  It  has  been 
under  the  plow  for  ten  years.  In  the  course  of  its  cultivation  I 
have  sown  it  in  wheat  three  times.  It  was  evident  from  each  crop— 
and  it  did  not  require  very  close  observation— that  draining  was 
indispensable  in  order  to  grow  good  wheat  on  portions  ot  the  field. 
\  resolved  while  harvesting  the  crop  previous  to  the  past  one 
to  drain  it  before  sowing  it  with  wheat  again,  as  I  was  suffering  h 
loss  of  time  preparing  it  for  wheat,  and  also  of  seed,  together  with 
a  loss  of  crop.  The  field  was  capable  of  growing  a  medium  crop 
of  corn  or  barley  before  draining,  but  it  seemed  impossible  to 
grow  wheat  or  clover.  The  upper  side,  say  three  acres,  xloes  not 
need  draining;  it  is  situated  higher,  and  the  soil  is  of  a  gravelly 
nature ;  it  holds  wheat  and  clover,  and  never  has  failed  of  bring- 
ing a  good  crop*    But  the  remainder  of  the  field  is  of  a  gravelly 
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loam,  and  possesses  a  good  deal  of  yegetable  mold.  There  ar^ 
swells  or  small  ridges  running  in  varions  ways  across  the  field, 
which  caused  the  watei:  to  dam  and  rise  to  the  surface.  I  found 
in  digging  a  drain  a  great  many  bars  of  soil,  so  hard  that  it  re- 
quired a  sharp  pick  to  dig  through  them,  which  was  one  great  cause 
of  the  necessity  of  draining.  I  set  my  stakes  for  drains  before 
the  wheat  was  harvested.  I  consider  it  a  very  good  time  to  mark 
out  drains ;  the  deficiency  of  wheat  readily  tells  what  will  cure 
it  Be  sure,  to  get  them  well  on  the  upper  side  of  the  land  to  be 
drained,  as  there  is  very  little  good  arises  from  the  land  above  • 
drain  where  the  land  is  steep;  as  the  water  comes  with  a  nish, it 
does  not  give  the  drain  much  chance  to  draw  il.  My  method  of 
draining  this  field  was  with  stone,  commencing  at  the  point  where 
I  wished  the  drains  to  discharge,  running  in  gradually  in  order 
to  effect  a  regular  fall,  till  I  attained  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  and 
twelve  inches  i^ide  on  bottom,  that  being  the  size  I  dig  for  stone 
drains.  Having  plenty  of  cobbles  on  my  farm  for  side  stone,  I 
procure  flat  limestone  for  covers  from  a  quarry  about  three  miles 
distant.  I  choose  stone  about  five  inches  in  size  for  side  stone  ; 
mse  but  one  row  of  them,  leaning  the  covers  against  them,  which 
leaves  a  good  throat,  and  is  less  liable  to  choke  than  where  two 
rows  of  side  stones  are  used,  as  they  are  apt  to  roll  in  by  being 
washed.  I  then  fill  the  drain  up  about  one  foot  witb small  stoneSi 
throwing  on  a  little  straw  to  avoid  loose  dirt  from  falling  in  while 
filling.  I  have  a  side  hill  plow  that  I  use  for  filling,  which  ena- 
bles me  to  plow  back  and  forth,  not  allowing  the  team  to  step  into 
the  drain  until  I  have  turned  iti  two  or  three  furrows. 

Tlie  amount  of  drain  in  the  above  field  is  ^0  rods,  and  by  ob- 
servation while  the  wheat  was  growing  I  think  I  shall  pot  in'* 
abou(  fifty  rods  more.  The  cost  per  rod  was  40  cents,  as  follows : 
Paid  for  digging,  20  cents  per  rod ;  drawing  and  filUag>  SO  cents; 
making  the  cost  of  draining  this  field  $80. 

The  result  was  that  I  had  an  even  growth  of  wheat  except  where 
I  intend  to  lay  fifty  rods  more,  as  I  stated  above.  We  had  a  very 
wet  fall  and  spring,  which  was  a  great  injury,  wheat  being  thin 
on  the  grounds  but  of  No.  1  quaUty,  as  was  readily  decided  bf 
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t&D  jodgefl  on  giabi  at  oar  fiUr  hel4  «i  If^r^Tork  last  fall* 
By  elose  oteerration  daring  its  growth,  those  localities  which  1^4. 
yra¥k>ady  been  frozen  oat  wera  a  little  behind  the  rest,  on  %i>« 
eoant  of  the  soil  not  b^ng  fally  natorali^d  to  the  growth  of 
wheat,  which  it  will  be  by  a  few  years'  working,  as  I  have  foaift4 
to  be  the  case  previoosly.  Ttie  increased  valoe  of  the  landi 
taking  the  field  together,  I  estimate  «t  |5  par  acre,  annnally ,  bet^ 
ter  than  before  its  being  drained.  I(  is  a  safe  reckoning  thiMi 
dnlning  will  pay  for  itself,  with  interest  of  cost>  in  two  crops. 

The  field  that  I  laid  the  100  rods  in  the  past  year  is  a  field  of 
twelve  acres,  sown  with  barley  last  spring,  1854.  The  situation 
of  the  portions  drained  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
cess was  as  follows,  the  field  being  rather  level,  with  small  ridges 
running  through  it,  Just  enough  to  turn  the  water  into  coursea 
about  four  rods  wide.  I  have  owned  the  field  about  ten  years  i 
while  it  lay  in  gratis  it  gave  a  good  return,  but  when  in  any  other 
crop  those  wet  portions  gave  lit^e  or  none,  as  it  was  impossible  tp 
get  in  a  crop  in  good  order,  and  at  the  loss  of  preparation,  seed,  &c. 

I  resolved  to  drain  it  last  spring,  it  being  a  com  stubble,,  and 
wishing  to  sow  it  in  barley.  The  kind  and  condition  of  the  soil 
was  a  mixture  of  gravel,  loam,  clay  and  muck.  There  are  no 
springs,  the  water  remaining  in  the  courses  in  rather  a  sluggish 
state,  as  there  was  not  much  fall.  The  method  pursued  was  with 
tiles,  as  follows :  The  drains  were  laid  out  in  their  appropriate 
places,  apd  were  dug  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  deep  an4 
four  inches  wide  on  the  bottom.  I  procured  1,200  horse-shoe 
tile  from  Waterloo,  and  had  some  others  on  hand.  They  were 
distributed  along  the  bank,  together  with  small  stones  to  chink 
around  the  tiles.  I  then  commenced  at  the  upper  end  to  lay  care* 
foUy,  examining  the  bottom  widi  a  cram  hoe,  made  for  the  por- 
pese  of  ftnishing  tile  draine  and  eleaning  out  the  bottoms,  as  it  ia 
essential  that  the  bottom  should  be  hard  or  the  tile  will  sink  and 
choke  the  drain.  My  plan  is  to  lay  the  tile  on  the  natural  bot- 
tom where  it  is  hard,  and  in  case  of  soft  bottom,  such  as  quick- 
sand, muck,  or  any  other  soft  substance,  I  rlay  them  on  .a  board 
of  some  durable  wood,  filling  around  them  with  small  stones,  as 
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it  makes  it  a  quicker  drain.  The  cost  per  rod  was  as  follows  ; 
digging,  Is.  per  rod ;  cost  of  tile  on  ground,  16  cents  per  rod  ; 
laying  and  filling,  3  cents  y  saying  nothing  of  boards  and  small 
stones  used,  as  the  bottom  was  mostly  hard.  This  makes  the 
cost  sum  up  at  31^  cents  per  rod,  and  8|  cents  less  than  stone 
drains.  The  result  was  that  the  ground  was  in  order  to  plow  in 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  drains  were  cut.  I  was  able  to  get  in 
my  barley  in  good  order,  and  at  harvest,  instead  of  reaping  in 
vain  over  those  former  wet  places ;  they  gave  me  a  better  return 
than  the  small  ridges,  which  were  the  main  dependence  formerly. 
The  whole  presented  a  uniform  growth  to  the  eye,  which  had  not 
been  the  case  before  during  my  farming  experience. 

The  average  product  per  acre  was  2^  bushels  of  merchantable 
tmrley.  I  hav^  sown  or  drilled  the  field  to  wheat  the  past  Sep- 
tember, and  up  to  the  present  time  it  shows  no  indication  of  da- 
mage by  water,  which  escapes  in  the  drains.  There  certainly  is 
an  increased  value  of  land  of  noMess  than'  |5  per  acre  annually, 
together  with  ease  and  comfort  of  tillage. 

My  system  of  draining  is  guided  entirely  by  observation,  lay- 
ing my  drains  where  they  will  be  of  the  most  benefit  for  present 
purposes,  putting  them  in  as  I  find  they  are  needed.  I  do  not 
consider  what  is  called  thorough  drainage,  as  I  understand  it  to 
be,  applicable  to  my  farm— that  is,  to  put  the  drains  at  regular 
intervals  through  the  fields,  but  merely  placing  them  in  where 
there  is  an  indication  of  surplus  water.  It  is  also  very  essential 
to  keep  the  mouths  of  drains  open,  as  they  bring  more  or  less  dirt 
to  the  mouth,  and  it  settles  as  the  water  spreads  after  leaving  the 
drain. 

Thus  I  have  thrown  together  my  practical  experience  for  the 
past  year,  which  is  respectftilly  submitted  for  your  consideration. 

WM.  P.  OTTJiEY. 
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STATEMENT  OF  FARM  CROPS, 

TO  WHICH  PRSMIUMS  WBBB  AWARDBD  AT  WDTTBR  MBSTINa, 

February^  1855. 


WnmER  WHEAT .-^0   BU8HVL8  16  LBS.   ¥SM  ACRE. — ^JARVIS  M.  SKIN- 
NER,  RARRE,  ORLEANS  COUNTY. 

1.  Previous  crop  was  Indian  com,  manured  with  coarse  bam 
yard  mannre,  about  twelve  loads  per  acre,  plowed  under  eight 
inches  deep. 

2.  The  soil  is  loam;  condition  of  the  soil  good;  location  of  the 
fiurm,  six  miles  east  of  Medina,  one  and  a  half  south  of  Erie  canal, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  R.  L.  Niagara  Falls  railroad,  five 
miles  and  a  little  south  of  west  from  Albion. 

3.  Plowed  the  middle  of  June,  previous  to  sowing  my 
wheat,  eight  inches  deep;  cultivated  in  July  with  a  wheel  culti- 
vator, and  rolled  the  ground;  plowed  the  second  time,  somewhat 
deeper  than  the  first  time,  the  middle  of  August;  harrowed 
it  well,  and  manured  with  leached  ashes,  a  little  over  four  loads 
per  acre — twenty  loads  on  the  lot,  calculated  to  weigh  one  ton 
per  load;  scattered  it  as  even  as  could  be  with  a  shoyel;  culti- 
yated  the  ashes  in;  Soules  wheat,  three  bushels  per  acre. 

4th.  Sowed  on  the  30th  of  August,  with  Seymour's  drill,  and 
then  rolled  the  ground;  cut  the  wheat  with  a  grain  cradle;  raked 
and  bound  into  sheaves;  thrashed  with  a  common  thrashing  ma- 
chine, with  a  separator,  and  then  run  through  a  fanning  mill. 

The  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  by  weight  was  one  hundred 
and  ninety-one  bushels  and  fifty-three  pounds;  market  value,  |3 
per  bushel;  marketed  at  Eagle  Harbor  mills. 
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5.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  expense : 

Plowing  twice,  the  first  time  with  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a 

span  of  horses, ••••••••.•• •  •  |15  00 

Cultivating  twice,... 2  00 

Rolling  twice, 2  00  . 

Harrowing, 2  50 

Cost  of  ashes,  $10;  drawing  and  putting  on  land,  $14,.  24  00 

Drilling  in  wheat, ,,,.  2  38 

Costofseed,  .., 20  00 

Harvesting  and  getting  into  the  barn, 20  00 

Thrashing  and  carrying  to  market, 15  50 

Total, ...'. 1103  M 

The  value  of  the  wheat, 383  76 

Netproflt, « $280  38 

The  said  crop  of  wheat  was  raised  without  expectation  of  pre- 
mium. I  have  on  the  ground  now  seventeen  acres  cultivated  and 
manured  in  the  same  way. 

JARVIS  M.  SKINNER. 
Barrej  December  2, 1854; 

Orleans  Ccunbfy  ss :  D.  W.  Cok,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  h« . 
is  a  practical  surveyor,  and  that  he  made  an  accurate  survejy 
with  a  compass  and  chain,  of  the  piece  of  land  reftrred  to  in  tk^ 
following  afflidavits  of  Jarvis  M.  Siiinner  and  Jarvis  Skinner,  and 
that  the  quantity  of  land  in  tb*  piece  ther«  reiSMi«d  to  is  four 
and  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  one  thousandth  of  an  acrai 
(4.766-1000.) 


D.  W.  COLE. 


Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me,  ) 

I,       } 


this  8d  day  (tf  Dec.,  1854, 

Stkphch  Bjjlbktt, 

Justice  of  tkt  Peace. 
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Orleans  CScmmtyy  6«:  Jar?ii  M.  Skiimw,  beittg  duly  smmi,  tmfB 
that  be  raised  a  crop  of  wheat  the  past  season  upon  die  land  §vat- 
veyed  by  D.  W.  Cole,  and  that  the  quantity  of  grain  raised 
thereon  was  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  bushels  and  fifty-three 
pounds,  (191 .63-60,)  being  at  the  rate  of  forty  bushels  and  six- 
teen pounds  to  the  acre,  and  that  said  wheat  was  weighed  accu- 
rately; and  deponent  further  saysihat  he  was  assisted  in  haryest- 
fog  and  weighing  5aid  crop  by  Jarvis  Skinner,  and  that  the  state- 
ment annexed,  subscribed  by  this  deponent,  as  to  the  manner  of 
caltivation,  expense,  &c.,  is  in  all  respects  true,  to  die  best  of  Us 
knowledge  and  belief,  and  that  the  sample  of  grain  exhibited  is 
a  fair  average  sample  of  the  whole  crop. 

JARYIS  M.  SKINNER. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me, 
this  2d  day  of  Dec,  1854, 

D.  W.  Cole,  Jtutice  of  the  Peace. 

Orleans  County^  ss :  Jarvis  Skinner,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that 
he  assisted  in  harvesting,  getting  out  and  measuring  the  crop  of 
grain  referred  to  in  the  above  affidavit,  and  the  quantity  of  grain 
was  191.53-60  bushels,  as  stated  in  the  affidavit  of  Jarvis  M. 
Skinner. 

JARVIS  SKINNER 
Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me, ) 
this  2d  day  of  Dec.,  1854,       \ 

D.  W.  (JoLE,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


RrE. — 94   BUSHELS   ^OM   2.23-10^    ACRES. — fiSBAM  COMVEBSB, 
PAMSIJA,  JEFFERSON  COUHTY. 

Soil  is  clay  loam;  had  been  in  pasture  seven  years  before  seed- 
ing; it  bad  been  well  manured  with  stable  manure,  and  one  bunr 
dred  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre;  it  was  plowed  in  the  fall  of 
1858;  sowed  in  theepring  with  spring  whe^;  plowed  in  Aiq^ 
eevtti  inches  deep;  sowed  the  first  week  in  September  to  rye,  twe 
bushels  to  the  acre,  put  in  with  drag  and  wheel  cultivator,  with*- 
out  any  manure;  harvested  tbe  l&th  of  July,  1854;  thrashed  bk 
«iie  Ml,  with  flail. 
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Tield  from  2  23-100  acres,  94  bush.,  worth  $1  per  biish.^    |94  00 
Straw  sold  for .  • «.«« '  22  00 

Total, 1116  00 


The  following  is  an  account  of  the  expense : 

Seed, |4  00 

Plowing  and  sowing,. 3  50 

Cultivating  and  harrowing, 2  00 

Cutting  and  binding, 6  00 

Drawing  to  bam,...    8  50 

Thrashing  and  cleaning, 9  00 

Total, $28  00 

Balance, $88  00 

HIRAM  CONVERSE. 
(Proofs  as  required  by  the  Society.) 


POLAND  0AT8. 85.1-32  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE. — ;fi.  M.  BRADLEY, 

ONTARIO  COUNT  r. 

The  ground  on  which  this  crop  of  oats  was  raised  was  in  the 
spring  of  1853  manured  with  about  thirty  loads  of  common  barn 
yard  manure  to  the  acre,  plowed  and  planted  to  corn,  and  yielded 
sixty  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  The  soil  is  a  gravelly 
loam,  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  depth,  and  has  a  sub  soil  of  red 
clay;  the  field  lies  sloping  to  the  south  and  east.  No  manure 
was  applied  for  this  crop.  In  the  month  of  November,  1858,  the 
land  was  plowed,  with  a  single  team,  about  eight  inches  deep. 
The  second  week  of  April,  1854,  the  ground  was  thoroughly  har- 
rowed, and  sowed  with  2j^  bushels  of  the  white  Poland,  or 
potato  oat,  to  the  acre;  the  seed  was  well  harrowed  in,  and  the 
field  rolled;  no  further  culture.  The  crop  was  ripe,  and  cut  the 
last  week  in  July  (being  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  the  com^ 
mon  oat);  cut  with  a  common  hand  cradle;  bound  in  small 
sheaves,  and  set  up  in  stoocks  and  capped;  let  stand  until 
thoroughly  dry,  and  then  hauled  into  bam;  thrashed  and  cleaned 
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with  a  madiliie  ihe  middle  of  Oetober,  imd  found  to  yield  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  and  a  half  bushels  of  good  merchantable 
oats,  weighing  39  lbs.  per  bushel;  being  equal  to204|  bushels,  of 
32  lbs.  per  busheL  ^ 

The  expenses  of  the  crop  were  as  fallows: 

Three  days  plowing,  harrowing  and  rolling,  $2, |6  00 

Six  bushels  of  seed,  |2;  sowing  the  same,  2s., 12  25 

Three  days  harvesting,  11.50,  ..•• 4  50 

Moving  to  the  barn,.  • .  •   • • 2  00 

Thrashing  and  measuring  crop, • 7  50 

Interest  on  land,  at  |75  per  acre, • 12  60 

Total  cost  of  crop, ! $44  85 

The  value  of\the  crop  was  as  follows : 
167i^  bushels  of  oats,  worth  |1  per  bushel,  •.«••••••••  $167  50 

6    loads  of  straw,  at  $2, 12  00 

$179  50 
Deduct  cost  of  crop, 44  85 

Net  value  of  crop, $134  66 

Equal  to  $56.10  per  acre. 

The  number  of  bushels  per  acre  of  the  Poland  oats  was 
69  79-100  bushels,  and  weighing  39  lbs.  per  bushel;  equal  to 
85  1-32  bushels,  at  the  standard  weight  of  32  bushels  per  acre. 

ELISHA  M.  BRADLEY. 

(Proofs  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Society.) 

/ 

COMMON     OATS 82^    BUSHELS     PER    ACRE. — STATEMENT    OF     £.    M. 

BRADLEY,   ONTARIO   COUNTY 

The  field  upon  which  this  crop  of  oats  was  raised  was  in  the 
spring  ot  1853  manured  with  about  forty  loads  of  common  barn- 
yard manure  to  the  acre,  plowed  and  planted  to  corn,  and  yielded 
eighty  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 

The  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  about  ten  inches  deep,  with  a  sub- 
soil  of  red  clay. 
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Tht  Aeld  lieft  gently  slopltig  to  the  tK>f  th,  ind  has  ten  ap]»l^ 
tkdes  standing  upon  it.    No  manure  was  applied  IS:^  thb  crop. 

In  the  mcfntb  of  November,  1853,  the  land  was  plowed  with  m 
dngle  team  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches.  The  second  week  of 
April,  1854,  the  ground  was  thoroughly  harrowed,  and  sowed 
trith  three  bushels  of  the  common  mixed  vari^jt  <d[  oats  to 
the  acre,  the  seed  well  harrowed  iti,  and  the  field  rolled  with  % 
tftst  iron  roller.    No  further  culture. 

The  crop  was  ripe,  and  cut  with  a  common  hand  cradle  the  first 
Week  in  August ;  bound  in  small  sheares,  put  in  stoocks,  and 
capped.  Allowed  to  stand  until  thoroughly  dry,  when  it  was 
Ittiuled  to  the  barn.  *  Thrashed  and  cleaned  with  a  maohide  the 
middle  of  October,  and  found  to  yield  two  hundred  and  eighty 
and  one  fourth  bushels  of  good  inerchan table  oats«  The  expenses 
«f  die  «rop  were  as  follows : 

"Two  days  plowing,  hand  and  team,  at  16s., |4  00 

Two  days  harrowing  and  rolling  at  16s., 4  00 

10  bushels  seed  at  4s.,  sowing  the  same  3s., 5  38 

Three  days  cutting  and  binding  at  12s., 4  50 

|day  setting  up  and  capping  at  128.,.. •.•»»^ *   1  13 

Moving  to  the  bam, »..••  S  00 

Tlurashing  and  measuring  crop, 12  60 

Interest  on  land  at  |75  per  acre,. 17  90 

Total  cost  of  crop, |51  51 

The  value  of  the  crop  was  as  follows : 

S801  bushels  ofoatsat4s., |140  18 

9  loads  of  good  oat  straw  at  16s., 18*00 

1158  18 
Deduct  cost  of  crop, 51  51 

Nett  value  of  crop,.... ...« .•• ..^ $106  68 

IsSqual  to  $31.56  per  acre.    (82|  bushels  per  acre.) 

ELISHA  M.  BRABLET. 
(Ptooft  M  tequivei  by  rales  of  the  Societf.) 
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VOUSTTATlOm    tNT    rtMW    OOBK»— *-SLllAH    OOIEBMO^    «DnLDKB2JUfli) 

ALBAMT     OOUMTY. 

My  ftrm  is  loeated  In  the  town  of  Gollderland,  Albany  county^ 
tipon  the  Nonnimskill.  The  aoil  of  that  l^art  of  if  deyded  to 
teoom  eorn  is  black  alluvial.  I  ccMnmence  plowing  about  tha 
IMk  of  May,  er  as  soon  as  the  land  is  fit  to  work  without  injuring 
11.^  The  plow  ustd  is  Gluteus  No.«3]|,  built  higher  than  usual 
under  the  beam  for  the  purpose  of  deep  plowing  and  turning 
under  the  old  stalks  of  the  preceding  year.  After  plowing  a  see* 
tion  of  some  three  acres  or  upwards^  varying  insizewkh  the  force 
employed)  I  immediately  pass  over  it  with  an  inverted  harrow  for 
the  purpose  of  leveling.  If  there  are  no  lumps,  follow  the  bar* 
row  with  a  roller  of  medium  weight,  which  settles  remaining  ine- 
qualities and  leaves  a  uniform  surface.  If  lumpy,  harrow  and 
roll  till  lumps  disappear.  I  then  mark  it  one  way  with  a  marker, 
rows  three  feet  two  inches  apart.  I  follow  these  marks  with 
Gray's  broom-corn  drill,  which  deposites  from  two  to  three  quarts 
of  seed  to  the  acre,  covering  and  packing  the  dirt  upon  the  seed 
bjr^  means  of  a  small  roller,  at  the  same  time.  It  is  then  left  till 
the  blade  reaches  from  two  to  three  inches  above  the  surface, 
when  I  pass  between  the  rows  with  a  scraping  cultivator,  a  ma- 
chine upon  the  cultivator  principle,  with  two  semi-cylindrical 
knives,  so  managed  as  to  remove  all  lumps,  weeds  and  grass  from 
near  the  corn,  and  deposit  them  at  an  equal  distance  from  each 
row.  This  greatly  facilitates  the  scraping  with  the  hoe,  which 
immediately  follows  the  machine.  As  soon  as  possible  after 
scraping  I  pass  through  with  the  cultivator,  using  the  half  teeth 
with  the  mould-board  inward.  Immediately  after  cultivating  the 
first  time  I  cultivate  ^gain,  my  object  being  to  keep  the  soil  loose 
and  mellow.    No  hoeing  is  necessary. 

Boon  after  cultivating  the  second  time  the  hilling  and  fina!  ope- 
ration commences,  which  is  very  speedily  and  effectually  performed 
by  means  of  the  Ohio  shovel  plow,  which  I  consider  a  decided  im- 
provement upon  the  double  mould  board  in  any  kind  of  soil,  it 
requiring  but  little  more  than  half  the  force  to  propel  it,  and  places 
the  dirt  so  closely  to  the  corn  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  using  the 
hoe.  The  growth  of  the  com  is  now  exceedingly  rapid,  advancing, 
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at  times  vhen  the  weather  is  warm  and  moist,  from  six  to  eight 
inches  in  24  hours,  till  early  in  August,  when  the  brush  appears. 
This  is  fully  deyeloped  by  the  latter  part  of  August  or  the  early 
part  of  September,  though  the  seed  may  not  be  entirely  filled.  If 
I  wish  to  harvest  my  brush  green,  I  pay  no  attention  to  the  seed, 
but  commence  cutting  as  soon  as  the  whisk  is  advanced  beyond 
the  last  leaf.  If  I  wish  to  preserve  the  seed,  I  let  it  remain  till 
it  turns  slightly  red. 

Previous  to  cutting  I  pass  through  the  rows  and  bend  or  break  the 
whisk  down  to  a  convenient  height  for  cutting,  taking  care  to  bend 
it  in  the  direction  in  which  it  will  be  least  exposed  to  the  sun. 
This  prevents  it  from  turning  red  as  rapidly  as  it  would  did  it 
remain  standing.  The  brush  is  cut  from  five  to  seven  inches 
from  the  hurl,  and  placed  in  heaps  at  convenient  distances 
through  the  field.  These  are  immediately  gathered  into  the 
wagon  and  taken  to  the  barn,  where  the  brush  is  sorted  over 
and  put  into  handfuls,  the  brush  of  each  handful  being  of 
equal  length.  The  seed  is  taken  off  by  a  double  cylinder  scraper, 
driven  by  one  of  Wheeler  &  Melick's  single  horse-powers. 
The  brush  is  then  spread  upon  poles  from  one  to  two  inches  thick 
for  drying,  which,  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  windy,  is  sufficiently 
accomplished  for  manufacturing  in  from  eight  to  ten  days.  By 
gathering  the  brush  while  it  is  green,  and  not  permitting  the 
seed  to  ripen,  I  am  enabled  to  crop  the  same  piece  of  land  for  suc- 
cessive years  with  no  oth^r  manure  than  the  stalks  of  the  pre- 
ceding season,  as  it  is  the  ripening  of  the  seed  and  not  the  growth 
of  the  stalk  which  exhausts  the  soil.  This  *season  my  crop  has 
averaged  some  500  lbs.  per  acre,  though  there  are  portions  of  it 
which  would  produce  800  lbs.  per  acre.  My  best  and  largest 
brush  was  gathered  from  sections  which,  until  two  years  since, 
when  I  purchased  were  principally  bog  and  water  holes.  But 
by  the  immediate  use  of  under  drains  of  tile,  I  have  been  ena- 
bled entirely  to  reclaim  them.  Brush  has  sold  readily  at  from 
eight  to  ten  cents  per  pound,  the  supply  at  that  coming  far  short 
of  the  demand. 
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REPORT    OF   THE    COMMITTEE    ON   FRUITS— WINTER 

MEETING. 

The  committee  on  fruits  report  that  the  exhibition  of  winter 
apples  was  respectable,  but  the  exhibitors  not  numerous.  Some 
seedling  fruit  was  exhibited  by  W.  Ives,  of  Watertown,  D.  A. 
Bulkley,  of  Williamstown,  Mass.,  and  William  Newcomb,  of  Pitts- 
town,  and  several  other  contributors,  some  of  fair  and  good  qua- 
lities, but  none  so  excellent  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  of  special 
mention  or  general  cultivation.  Levi  Shaw,  of  Rensselaerville, 
Albany  Co.,  exhibited  a  curious  and  interesting  specimen  of  the 
Roxbury  Russett^upon  the  roots  of  whose  parent  tree  a  stream  of 
the  washings  of  a  manure  heap  had  been  directed  for  three  years; 
the  result  was,  that  the  apple  is  swelled  to  three  times  its  original 
size^  and  the  russett  appearance  very  slightly  remains,  while  the 
fruit  assumes  a  slightly  red  color,  and  is  of  a  vastly  improved 
flavor. 

Some  grapes  were  exhibited  by  Y.  Burgess,  of  Chatham,  Co^ 
lumMa  county,  but  were  not  preserved  sufficiently  well  to  be  en- 
titled to  special  commendation. 

A  specimen  of  currant  w'ne  was  exhibited  by  William  David- 
son, df  Hartwick,  Otsego  Co.,  made  of  the  juice  of  the  currant, 
sweetened  with  maple  sugar ^but  the  sugar  was  a  little  burnt,  or 
else  the  taste  of  the  maple  joined  with  that  of  the  juice  com- 
municated a  bitter  and  unpalatable  taste  to  the  wine. 

E.  S.  Hay  ward,  of  Rochester,  exhibited  two  specimens  of  wine, 
the  one  from  the  Isabella  grape,  one  year  old— quite  clear,  fine 
and  pleasant — the  other,  made  from  currant  juice  and  sugar  only, 
deemed  very  good,  for  which  two  specimens  your  committee  re- 
commend that  a  small  premium  be  awarded  to  the  exhibitor. 

SAMUEL  MILLER, 

Chairman, 
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FEiJIT  CULTURE,  BERKSHIRE  CO.,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

BT  Wlf.   B^OOXf  BtCHJCOJID)  MASS. 

Berkshire  is  the  most  westerly  county  of  Massachusetts,  and 
lies  between  42°  1"  30',  and  42°  43"  north  latitude.  Its  west 
line,  separating  it  from  the  Sfate  of  New- York,  follows  the  Taco- 
nic  hills,  sometimes  running  on  their  summit,  and  sometimes 
throwing  them  into  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  east  line, 
separating  it  from  Franklin,  Hampshire  and  Hampden  countieS| 
is  along  the  summit  of  the  Green  Mountain  range,  which,  in  some 
localities,  attain  an  elevation  of  2,000  feet  above  the  valley, 
though  their  average  height  is  probably  less  than  1,600  feet 
Aside  from  these  elevations,  along  the  eastern  and  western  boun- 
daries there  .are  several  detached  mountains  lying  wholly  in  the 
county,  Saddleback,  on  the  north,  rises  2,800  feet  above  the  val- 
ley of  the  Hoosic  which  passes  its  northern  base  in  Williamstown, 
and  is  3,500  feet  above  tide  water  at  Albany,  and  is  the  highest 
land  in  Massachusetts.  Saddleback  rises  too  abruptly  from  the 
north  to  admit  of  its  being  valuable  for  cultivation,  but  passing 
Boudierly  in  Laoesboro  and  PittsfleM,  the  range  subsides  into  a 
beautiful  ridge  of  land  valuable  for  all  purposes  of  eultivatioD. 
Lenox  mountain  rises  in  a  like  abrupt  manner  in  Pittsfleld,  and 
passes  southerly  between  Lenox  and  Richmond,  St^ckbrldge  and 
West  Stockbrige,  into  Barrington.  At  the  base  of  this  mountain, 
and  above  the  legitimate  valley,  is,  on  either  side,  fine  table  lands 
of  narrow  width,  but  great  strength  of  soil.  The  mountain,  in 
several  localities,  is  cultivated  to  its  summit,  and  where  this  is 
-done  remunerative  crops  reward  the  former  for  bis  labor.  In  the 
south-east  part  of  the  county  the  surface  is  much  varied  by  brok- 
en iiio«uitaiiiaiis  ridges,  which  are  separated  by  narrow  and  iei^ 
tile  valleys. 

Berkshire  is  watered  by  the  Housatonic,  a  small  stream  which 
rises  in  Windsor  and  Hinsdale,  on  the  Greenmountain  range. 
These  upper  sources  of  the  river  unite  in  Dalton,  where  they 
flow  several  hundred  acres  of  beautiful  meadow,  in  their  passage 
westerly  to  Plttsfield,  where  they  receive  tributaries  from  Lanes- 
boro  and  Richmond,  and  thence  take  a  southerly  but  tortuous 
eoorse  through  the  county  (drinking  in  the  mountain  streams 
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firom  either  ride  in  their  peaeege)  iato  Coimeetiooty  and  fheiie« 

into  Long  Island  Sbaad. 
f 
Hoosio  river  rises  in  Lanesboro  and  passes  easterly  into  Che- 
shire, thenoe  northerly  through  that  town  and  Adams  to  the  foot 
of  Clarlcsburg  mountain,  where  it  turDS  westerly  to  Williams- 
town,  thence  northerly  throtigh  Pownal,  Vt.,  into  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  empties  into  the  Hudson,  at  Schaghticoke. 

The  principal  yalleys  of  the  county  are  along  these  two  streams 
and  their  tributaries,  and  vary  of  course  in  their  elevation  abovt 
their  beds.  The  principal  stream,  Housatonic,  where  it  reaches 
Oonnecticat  line^  is  612  feet  above  the  Sound, 

Geologically,  Berkshire  belongs  to  the  primitive  formation;  its 
alluvial  lands  are  limited  to  narrow  borders  of  the  streams  we 
have  noticed,  and  some  few  of  their  tributaries.  (Tommencing  on 
the  western  borders,  along  the  Taconic  hills,  we  have  the  primi- 
tive argillaceous.  Descending  easterly  into  the  valley  we  strike 
the  range  of  lime  rock  which  extends  from  the  Sound  to  Canada, 
and  which  is  found  in  various  qualities  from  loose  and  easily  dis- 
integrated sandstone  to  beautiful  and  durable  marble.  Further 
east  we  find  the  highlands  composed  of  mica  slate ;  then  again  lime] 
then  again  mica  slate  quartz  rock,  with  some  gneiss  and  granite. 
Such  are  the .  materials,  worn  down,  which  enter  into  the  eom- 
positicm  of  the  soil,  which,  for  the  most  part,  is  of  a  c^iyey  natn^i 
and  much  of  it  based  upon  a  stiff  subacdl. 

The  early  settlers  of  Berkshire  were  principally  of  English  ori- 
gin, and  moved  into  the  county  from  the  middle  and  eastern  parts 
of  Massachusetts,  and  from  Connecticut.  The  first  settlement  in 
the  eounty  commenced  at  Sheffield  in  1725.  It  appears  to  have 
been  a  primary  object  with  the  early  settlers  to  plant  apple  orcb« 
ards  as  soon  as  lands  could  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  these 
<«chards  were  procured,  either  from  seeds  brought  by  the  end- 
grant  from  the  old  homestead,  or  from  trees  from  the  same  source. 
As  the  settlement  of  the  country  progressed,  the  quantity  of  orch- 
tttding  appears  to  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  Such  fralte 
as  the  trees  naturally  produced  appears  to  have  been  in  most  eases 
latisfiietory,  though  in  repeated  instances  the  better  varieties  of 
ttese  seedlings  were  to  some  extent  Intiodnced  into  the  neighbot^ 
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ing  orchards  bj  the  old  laborious  method  of  grafdog  and  protect- 
isg  the  graft  with  clay  and  swingle  tow.  But  the  raising  of  choice 
apples  was  of  small  consideration  beyond  the  supply  of  the  fk- 
mily,  who  naturally  supposed  the  best  their  orchard  afforded  was 
the  best  extant;  and  as  no  markets  then  existed  for  fruit  it  was  no 
object  to  raise  for  market.  The  surplus  of  apples  was  converted 
into  cider,  and  that  disposed  of  wherever  a  market  was  open.  In 
jthis  way  fruit  culture  went  on,  subject  only  to  slight  improve- 
ments, and  these  in  cases  far  between  until  within  the  present 
century,  when  western  Massachusetts  became  noted  for  the  ex- 
tent of  its  apple  orchards  and  their  prolific  character.  The  fruit| 
such  as  it  was,  had  become  a  drug,  yet  to  cut  down  any  portion 
of  the  orchard  would  have  been  deemed  a  sacrilege.  The  war 
of  1812,  however,  opened  a  new  market,  and  distilleries  of  cider 
brandy  were  established  almost  as  numerous  as  churches  to  work 
up  the  liberal  supplies  which  those  days  afforded.  The  calls 
from  the  U.  S.  government  for  this  brandy  made  the  business  of 
its  manufacture  one  of  quick  and  great  profit.  But  this  demand, 
with  the  close  of  the  war,  had  an  end,  from  which  time  the  intro- 
duction of  finer  fruits  may  be  dated.  Many  orchards  were  im- 
proved by  engrafting  a  few  trees  with  the  Greening,  Uedstreak, 
Swaar,  Spitzenburg  and  Seeknofurther. 

Then  came  the  temperance  reformation,  and  laid  the  axe  at  the 
root  not  only  of  many  trees,  but  in  some  cases  whole  orchards 
fell  before  it — ^as  though  apples  were  unfit  food  fojr  any  but  the 
human  species.  A  better  view  of  things  has,  however,  presented 
itself,  and  the  value  of  the  apple  for  all  Idnds  of  farm  stock  seems 
to  be  pretty  well  understood. 

The  war  to  which  we  have  alluded  led  to  the  establishment  of 
many  manufacturing  villages  in  the  county,  and  these  villages 
made  new  demands  upon  the  orchards  for  fruit  for  household 
purposes.  This,  with  the  fact  that  most  people  had  learned  that 
good  fhiit  was  not  only  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  healthiUl,  led  to 
increased  attention  in  the  culture  of  the  better  varieties,  and  many 
of  the  old  orchards  in  due  time  came  out  with  new  crops,  display- 
ing gorgeous  and  fanciful  fruits. 

The  first  nursery  for  the  sale  of  engrafted  fruit  trees  was  started 
in  Stockbridge,  by  Messrs.  Hull,  about  the  year  1825,  and  the 
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liome  demand  for  trees  was  iiK»re  than  equal  to  the  snpplj;  and 
subsequently  more  extensive  nurseries  have  been  started  and  kept 
up  by  Hon.  Wm.  Williams,  of  that  town,  and  the  Hon.  Asahel 
Foote,  of  Williamstown,  from  both  of  which  large  quantities  of 
trees  are  annually  sent  out. 

The  opening  of  the  Western  railroad,  in  1811 ,  placed  the  market 
fbr  choice  frutts  from  this  region  on  a  firm  footing.  Since  that 
period  the  price  of  the  better  kinds  of  apples  has  never  been  less 
than  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  delivered  at  the  nearest  station,  and 
often  the  price  has  been  higher.  The  varieties  now  under  culture 
in  thisj-egion  embrace  all  of  the  most  marketable  kinds,  and  the 
success  that  attends  their  culture,  when  properly  cultivated,  is  of 
the  most  ample  and  cheering  nature. 

The  apple  tree  here,  when  planted  in  a  proper  soil  and  with 
proper  culture,  is  subject  to  no  particular  disease.  Its  enemies, 
in  the  form  of  insects,  are  the  borer,  which  should  be  destroyed 
by  the  knife,  if  no  other  means  can  be  adopted,  as  soon  as  its  mis- 
chievous work  commences.  The  canker  worm  will  sometimes 
weave  his  mischievous  web  among  the  branches,  but  by  season- 
able care  in  destroying  them,  which  can  easily  l>e  done  with  a 
long  pole,  their  ravages  may  be  stopped,  and  the  number  of  the 
next  generation  greatly  diminished.  In  1853  some  injury  was 
sustained  from  the  palmer  worm  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Housa- 
tonic,  but'its  ravages  were  circumscribed  to  a  narrow  sphere  and 
limited  extent. 

That  the  cultivation  of  the  apple  for  market  will  one  day  be- 
come a  great  employment  for  the  agriculturist  in  Berkshire,  we 
think  is  pretty  certain;  our  soil  and  climate  are  admirably 
adapted  to  the  business,  especially  our  loams  inclining  to  clay, 
which,  when  thoroughly  cultivated  for  any  crop  yield  highly  re- 
munerative rewards.  Such  soils,  when  thoroughly  and  deeply 
pulverized,  retain  their  moisture  well  in  dry  seasons,  without 
being  over-saturated  in  wet  ones,  qualities  of  the  first  importance 
in  raising  this  fruit,  for  when  the  efiects  of  drouth  are  operating 
in  the  soil  they  will  develop  themselves  in  the  stinted,  ill- formed 
and  badly  flavored  character  of  the  fruit.  This  diflference  is  some- 
times ^een  in  our  county.    In  our  deep  gravelly  soils  the  fairness 
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and  flaror  pf  the  apple  is  often  rendered  defldent  thiough  wan* 
of  moisture  in  the  earth. 

The  longevity  of  apple  trees  in  this  region  (when  they  are 
managed  as  trees  should  be)  gives  us  renewed  assuritnee  that  this 
section  is  admirably  adapted  to  their  growth;  many  of  the  trees 
that  formed  a  part  of  the  primitive  orchards  are  now  standiog, 
and  flourishing  in  a  th^fly  and  productive  old  age,  and,  wherevev 
proper  nourishment  has  been  given  to  keep  them  in  this  healthful 
state,  the  fruit  suffers  no  diminution  of  character  from  the  age  of 
the  trees. 

Thai  sueeeis  in  the  rearing  of  apple  orchards,  or  that  this 
longevity  among  trees  has  been  universal,  we  do  not  claim.  This 
exceptions  have  probably  been  much  more  frequent  than  the  fact. 
But  we  do  claim  that  when  healthful  and  vigorous  trees  have  been 
properly  set,  and  after  culture  has  been  such  as  the  merits  of  the 
object  have  demanded,  and  the  profits  would  eventually  warrant 
in  a  rich  percentage,  the  cultivators  of  western  Massachusetts 
have,  so  far,  had  not  the  least  cause  to  complain  of  want  of  suc- 
cess. There  is  m^ch  labor  and  watchfulness  required  in  this 
business,  but  it  is  a  labor  of  pleasure,  and  is  to  many  of  our 
farmers  becoming  one  of  great  profit 

The  advances  of  spring  are  usually  tardy,  but  when  it  cornea 
all  nature  feels  its  influence,  and  starts  forth  in  simultaneous  and 
rapid  growth.  The  time  of  the  blossoming  of  the  apple  variea 
from  the  tenth  to  the  twentieth  of  May— at  either  of  which  dates 
the  danger  of  late  frosts,  to  which  many  regions  are  so  subject, 
are  ordinarily  pretty  well  past. 

The  culture  of  the  pear  has,  until  within  the  last  fifteen  years, 
received  but  a  meager  attention;  a  few  seedling  trees  were  seen 
growing,  varying  in  number  from  one  to  half  a  dozen,  in  vicinity 
of  the  dwelling ;  sometimes  by  the  way-side  (there  was  no  danger 
of  the  boys  robbing  such  pear  trees — ^their  crabbed,  hard,  dry 
fruit,  was  its  own  protection) ;  sometimes  in  a  field;  or  it  may  be 
one  or  two  in  an  obscure  corner  of  what  was  called  the  garden. 
Sometimes  one  of  these  seedling  trees,  from  a  freak  of  nature, 
produced  passable  fruit.  Some  of  the  more  enterprlzing  had 
grafted  their' trees,  and  were  provided  with  wholesome,  though 
seldom  first  rate  pears.    But,  slow  as  the  progress  of  improve- 
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taeathad  !>eM,<me  importoart  fact  iiad  tolly  developed  Itieifi 
The  pear  tr^  bad  shown  it  could  attain  a  laige  dse  and  «  good 
*okl  age  amoDg  these  hills.  So  it  only  femaioed  for  man  to  dch 
«ide  that  he  would  no  longer  deprive  himself  of  its  melting  m}^ 
Ciess  and  continuous  yarieties,  as  they  had  been  developed  !« 
•other  landa.  lis  culture,  both  as  a  standard  and  dwarf,  is  bcgj^ 
ning  in  some  places  to  receive  merited  attention,  and  with  a  suc^ 
«ess  which  should  inducer  very  landholder  to  enter  largely  inta 
its  cultivation. 

The  cherry,  too,  through  the  energy  of  enterprizing  cultivaton^ 
is  found  to  be  well  at  home  in  our  soiL  It  is  subject  to  but  very 
few  enemies — ^tbe  principal  oi  which  are  the  birds,  wliich  should 
probably  be  called  its  friends,  rather  than  enemies,  from  the  love 
they  bear  to  its  fruit  and  the  insects  that  prey  upon  it.  They  are 
the  farmer's  friends,  too,  and  he  should  treat  them  as  such  by 
providing  for  Aeir  dainty  appetite  as  well  as  his  own. 

It  was,  antil  wiDiln  a  few  years,  supposed  diat  every  effort  to 
cultivate  the  peach  must  necessarily  result  in  a  loss  of  labor,  and 
4i  loss  of  the  land  on  which  they  grew.  Late  years  have  givea  ^ 
most  cheering  result,  however,  in  efforts  in  its  behalf.  At  the 
county  horticultural  exhibitions,  for  tbe  last  seven  years,  t^ 
peach,  we  believe,  without  the  exemption  of  a  single  year,  has 
•come  to  take  its  place  among  the  fruits — ^wearing  upon  its  cheek 
the  ruddy  hue  of  blushing  loveliness.  At  the  last  exhibition,  it 
was  presented  in  varieties  and  quality  which  would  have  glad- 
idened  its  cultivators  in  other  soils,  and  beneath  the  more  ardent 
rays  of  the  sun.  Specimens  were  presented  from  several  towns, 
aad  one  individual  boasted  twenty-two  varieties  of  seedlings  on 
the  table,  all  of  whicb  were  much  better  than  none,  and  eeverd 
of  them  well  worthy  of  general  cultivation. 

The  plum  receives  some  attention  in  its  culture,  and  merita 
more.  The  soil  and  climate  are  truly  favorable  to  its  growth. 
The  curculio  and  the  black  spot  on  its  branches  are  its  only  ene- 
mies, and  these  are  enough  to  discourage  too  many  froin  any  ef- 
fort in  its  behalf.    For  the  former,  keeping  the  earth  under  the 
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tree  clean  from  green  crops,  and  giving  a  liberal  quantity  of  salt, 
say  a  quart  to  the  tree,  to  the  surface  in  March,  is  the  best  reme^ 
dy  we  have  tried.  For  the  latter  we  l^now  of  no  cure  only  to 
cut  off  diseased  branches  and  destroy  them,  an  operation  which. 
If  thoroughly  performed,  might  in  some  instances  lead  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  tree.  The  true  cause  of  this  evil  is  to  us  un- 
,  known.  One  thing,  however,  we  do  know.  In  summer,  when 
these  black  excrescences  are  coming  on,  we  have  often  (bnnd  a 
small  worm  in  their  center.  And  now  the  question  is,  whether 
the  worm  produces  the  excrescence  or  whether  the  excrescence  is 
not  originated  and  increased  for  the  maturing  of  the  worm.  The 
worm  we  cannot  believe  to  be  self-existent,  but  on  the  contrary^ 
that  an  egg  was  at  some  time  deposited  in  the  bark,  whlch^  under 
proper  influences,  produced  it ;  and  if  so,  why  is  it  not  probable 
that  the  insect  which  deposited  the  worm  also  deposited  poison  ia 
the  bark,  which  caused  the  excrescence  X 

This  is  a  point  we  shall  not  attempt  to  decide.  We  are,  how- 
ever, confident  that  the  disease  is  propagated  by  insects,  and  that 
as  long  a%  A  sulfers  the  excrescence  to  remain  on  his  trees,  B,  wha 
is  his  next  neighbor,  will  labor  in  vain,  unless  he  labors  very 
hard,  to  keep  them  from  his.  A  general  destruction  of  infected 
branches  must  take  place  in  order  to  effect  a  cure. 

The  quince  is  subject  to  only  one  enemy,  and  that  is  the  borer. 
The  same  remedy  will  apply  to  its  eradication  here  that  is  suc- 
cessful in  the  apple  tree.  Watch  them  close,  and  cut  them  out 
as  soon  as  evidence  of  their  labor  is  visible.  Experience  has 
taught  that  it  may  be  successfully  grafted  on  the  thorn,  and  thus 
•scape  the  borer,  while  it  makes  beautiAil  shrubs,  free  from  the 
bushiness  at  the  ground  to  which,  ob  its  own  roots,  it  is  so  liable. 
This  fruit  at  present  is  cultivated  only  in  gardens,  mainly  for  fa- 
mily use.  A  surplus  supply  always  fetches  a  good  price,  varying 
ttom  $1  to  $1 .25  per  bushel. 

When  we  take  into  account  the  ease  with  which  this  fruit  is 
grown,  and  the  quantity  that  would  be  produced  on  an  acre  of 
land  with  proper  cultivation,  we  are  confident  that  if  fruit  grow- 
ers paid  more  attention  to  rearing  it  they  would  find  it  profitable 
doing  so.    The  apple  or  orange  qaince  is  the  viuriety  most  culti- 
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vated.    It  attains  a  good  size,  has  a  high  flavor,  and  is  ready  for 
market  in  the  month  of  October. 

We  have  been  more  particular  in  our  description  of  this  sec- 
tion of  country  to  substantiate  the  position  we  have  assumed,  that 
its  soil  and  climate  are  admirably  adapted  to  raising  all  the  im- 
portant fruits  peculiar  to  the  temperate  regions.  In  remarking 
on  this  sqhject  we  would  not  be  understood  to  confine  this  fruit- 
growing quality  to  the  territory  to  which  we  have  alluded.  On 
the  contrary,  we  suppose  that  the  same  facilities  exist  over  the 
same  formation,  which  extends  with  some  modifications  from  the 
Sound  to  Canada,  and  widens,  under  no  unfavorable  circum- 
stances, from  the  Hudson  to  the  Connecticut  river;  and  if  we  are 
not  very  much  mistaken,  some  future  day  will  show'  our  predic- 
tion—now sanctioned  by  many — ^fuUy  verified,  that  there  is 
no  spot  better  adapted  to  become  a  vast  and  productive  orchard 
than  the  tract  we  have  noticed. 

We  are  aware  that  there  are  many,  very  many,  who  will  de- 
nounce the  idea  we  have  advanced  as  too  visionary  to  admit  even 
of  a  probability  of  its  fulfilment.  But  we  predicate  our  opinion 
upon  the  result  of  experiments  that  have  been  made — facts  that 
reallj  exist,  isolated  to  some  extent,  to  be  sure^  but  varied  and 
numerous  enough  for  our  purpose.  We  know  very  well  that 
while  many  are  successful  in  raising  fruit  trees,  there  are  many 
who  fail  in  their  efforts;  but  where  these  failures  exist  they  may 
almost  invariably  be  traced  to  the  condition  of  the  soil,  and  not 
the  soil  itself,  and  from  a  lack  of  care  in  transplanting,  and  after 
culture.  There  are  yet  too  many  who  believe  that  if  a  tree  is 
jammed  into  the  earth  between  almost  unbroken  sods,  and  left  to 
itself  in  after  time^  they  have  done  their  duty. 

With  regard  to  preparation  of  soil,  much  of  it  requires  under 
draining,  and  all  of  it  a  thorough  and  deep  pulverization.  In  doing 
this,  if  liberal  quantities  of  vegetable  mold  or  decomposable  sub 
stances  can  be  mixed  with  it,  all  the  better.  Of  the  last,  our 
swamps  and  lowlands  furnish  inexhaustable  supplies,  and  our 
lime  ledges,  when  torn  t6  pieces  and  burnt,  furnish  an  excellent 
decomposer  of  these  substances,  as  well  as  contributor  to  the 
health  of  trees.    This  thorough  culturci  and  the  same  judicious 
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after  culture  which  is  most  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  the  or- 
chard,  will  increase  the  value  of  the  crops  raised  in  connectioDy 
enough  to  defraj  all  extra  expense,  leaving  the  growth  of 
the  trees  and  their  produce  a  clear  profit. 


EARLIEST  PUBLIC  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  THE  CULTI- 
VATION OF  THE  GRAPE  AND  WINE  IN  NEW-YORK. 

B.  P.  JoHNsory  S£c.  Statk  Agricultubal  Socixtt. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  following  is  the  earliest  bounty 
offered  for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and  the  manufacture  of 
wine  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  New-Tork. 

It  is  copied  verbatim  and  literatim  from  a  record  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  and  from  its  date  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  premium  was  offered  in  the  first  year  of  the  English 
colonial  government  of  New- York.  It  is  recorded  in  deeds,  vol. 
U.  page  87.  FRANKLIN  B.  HOUGH. 

Albany,  ^pril  4, 1856. 

<<  Whereas  Paul  Richards  an  inhabitant  of  this  Citty  of  New 
York  hath  made  knowne  to  mee  his  intent  to  plant  vines  at  a 
oertaine  Plantation  that  hee  hath  upon  Long  Island,  called  the 
little  ffiefe,  which  if  it  succeed,  may  redound  very  much  to  the 
flitoffe  benefltt  and  advantage  of  the  inhabitants  within  this  Oo- 
▼eniment ;  and  in  regard,  it  will  require  much  labour  and  a  con- 
siderable charge  to  provide  vines  and  to  p'pare  the  ground  and 
make  it  fitt  for  production  of  wines ;  ffor  an  Encouragem^  to  the 
said  Paul  Richards  in  his  proceedings  therein,  I  have  thought  fitt 
to  grant  unto  him  these  following  priveleges  (viz.) 

<<That  all  wines  of  the  growth  of  such  vines  as  the  said  Paul 
Richards  shall  plant,  or  cause  to  bee  planted  at  the  place  afore- 
said, shall  be  ffree  from  any  kind  of  impositions  for  ever  if  sold 
in  grosse,  and  not  by  retaile :  ' 

^  That  the  said  Paul  Richards,  his  heirs,  exeeuto»*  or  assignes 
shall  have  the  privelege  to  have  soeh  wines  sold  by  retaile  in  maf 
OM  boQse  ia  New  York  for  the  ttmof  thirty  years  to  oome,  from 
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the  time  of  the  first  selling  of  his  wines,  ffree  from  all  imposts 
or  excise : 

"That  every  person  that  shall  hereafter  for  thirty  years  to 
come,  plant  vines  in  any  place  within  this  Government,  shall 
upon  the  first  yeares  improvement  pay  unto  the  said  Paul  RichardS| 
his  heirs,  executor  or  assignes,  five  shillings  for  every  acre  so 
planted  as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  being  the  first  undertaker 
and  planter  of  vines  in  these  parts,  fibr  the  confirmacon  of  the 
priveleges  above  specified,  t  have  hereunto  put  my  hand  and 
seale. 

<<  Given  at  ffort  James  in  New  York  this  10th  day  of  January^ 
1664.  BIC.  NICOLLS." 

[First  English  Gcvemor.^ 
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RAIN:— EYiPORATION  AND  FILTRATION. 


BT  OEOBCE  GEDDES,  CIVIL  ENGI^TEEB. 


«Anth*iiT««nm  tntothstw:  yvtUis  Ma  bnotfall;  imtoUi*  pteMftom  wbMtM  Ut* 
riTtnoome  thither  tbay  Kton  agtin."— Bible. 

[Sodet^'l  Gold  medal  kmided.] 

The  following  table  is  copied  from  the  Reports  of  the  Regents  of 
the  University  made  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  JVew  York 
in  1850 : 


Aetdamle*.- 


Teui. 


Albany, 

Auburn, 

Cayuga, 

Cherry  Valley,. 

Clinton, '.. 

Cortland, 

Dutchess, 

Erasmus  Hall,... 

Fairfield, 

Farmers'  Hall, . . 
Plattsburgh,. . . 

Fredonia, 

Qouverneur, .. 
GranTllle, .... 
Hamilton, .... 
Hartwick, .... 

Hudson, 

Ithaca, 

Johnstown,.. .. 
Kinderhook, . . 
Kingston, .... 
Lansingburgh, 

Lewiston, 

LowTllle, 


Mesa 
Tempentate. 


24 
22 
12 
16 
17 
17 
17 
24 
19 
13 


18 
13 
14 
18 
16 
17 
17 
14 
17 
19 
20 
18 
20 


48^  43' 

46  62 
48  69 
44  15 
48  74 
44  54 
51  08 
51  61 
43  26 

47  35 


48  50 

43  66 
45  39 

45  00 

46  49 
48  31 

48  38 

44  95 

46  51 

49  38 

47  97 

48  16 
43  74 


Teui. 


24 
22 
13 
15 
17 
17 
17 
24 
20 
13 
13 
18 
13 
15 
20 
16 
IS 
16 
16 
17 
20 
20 
18 
19 


PnT«niog 
wind*. 


8. 
N.W. 

S. 

W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 

N. 

N.W. 

W.&N.W. 

S.W. 

N.W. 

W. 
S.W. 

N. 
N.W. 

S. 

8. 
N.W. 

W. 

N. 
N.E. 

S.W. 


Tern. 


21 
21 


11 
16 


14 
24 

17 


17 


15 
18 
U 
17 
13 
14 
17 
19 
20 
12 
18 


Armagt 

q'Dfyoffala. 

Inohet. 


40.92 
34.56 


40.83 
38.59 


38.13 
42.76 
36.60 


3o.51 


31.07 
34.51 
37.09 
36.19 
30.78 
39.89 
36.40 
37.53 
34.01 
22.41 
32.46 
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IJAIN,-— (Continued.) 


Amdtaim* 


TeMi. 


I  •  •  •     •  •  • 


Mexico, 

Middlebury, 

Montgomery,  •.. 
Mount  Pleasant,.. 
Newburgh,  .. 
North  Salem,. 
Oneida  Conference. 
Onondaga, . . . 

Oxford, 

Pompey,  .... 

Redhook, 

Rochester, . . , 
St.  Lawrence, 
Union  Hall,.. 
Utica, 


Mean 
T«mpemtiii«c 


12 
19 
14 
13 
20 
18 
20 
16 
17 
17 
12 
18 
21 
24 
23 


YMIt. 


44°  04' 

46  77 

48  54 

49  23 
49  67 
48  07 
43  54 

47  18 

45  06 

42  84 

48  36 

46  74 

43  61 

49  82 
45  68 


12 
19 
14 
13 
19 
18 
19 
16 
18 
17 
12 
18 
22 
24 
22 


PraTstUng 


Yma. 


W. 

S.W. 
W.&N.W, 
N.W. 
S.W. 
N.W. 
N.W. 

W. 

W. 
N.W. 

S. 
N.W. 

s.w. 

N.W. 

•    w. 


q^i'yorialB. 
Iiichct* 


12 
17 
14 
12 
18 
17 
20 
16 
18 
15 

17 
19 
24 
19 


31.49 
30.47 
34.95 
36.19 
35.55 
40.53 
38.34 
31.40 
3>.95 
29. 46 

31.20 
28.06 
38.93 
40.57 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  average  annual  fall  of  rain 
and  snow  equals  35  28-100  inches  of  water  over  the  surface  of  this 
State.  This  water  is  returned  to  the  clouds  by  evaporation  froQi 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  from  the  surfaces  of  all  vegetables,  and 
finally  from  the  surface  of  water  in  ponds,  lakes  and  seas.  This 
round  of  evaporation,  and  rain  and  snow  falling,  is  constantly 
going  on,  and  from  it  we  derive  our  wells,  springs  and  rivers, 
and  the  moisture  neoessary  to  support  vegetable  life. 

Tlie  laws  that  govern  the  fall  of  water  from  the  clouds  have 
within  the  last  one  hundred  years,  been  the  subject  of  study  and 
observation  in  many  extensive  districts  of  country,  and  are  now 
sufficiently  well  understood  to  be  of  practical  value,  not  only  to 
the  engineer  but  to  the  farmer. 

In  the  warm  latitudes  evaporation  is  rapid,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, the  air  being  overloaded  with  vapor,  it  frequently  dis- 
charges it  in  showers,  so  that  in  some  places  more  than  200  inches 
fall  in  one  year.  The  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  water  being 
much  greater  than  from  the  land :  clouds  that  are  wafted  by  the 
winds  from  the  sea  to  the  land  condense  their  vapor  upon  th« 
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•older  hills  and  moutitafn  sides,  and  yield  rain,  while  clouds 
diivea  by  ibi^  wiad  Stom^ Ibe^  inteiior  ta  the  slkoie  give  no  mki^ 

fioath  America  is  plentifoUy  watered  on  the  easlera  slope  bj 
the  trade  winds  that  constantly  come  from  the  sea;^  passing  up^ 
the  si(tefl  of  the  mountains  and  fa^h  table  lands  they  are  cooled^ 
and  lose  their  capacity  to  hold  vapor  as  before.  The  yapor  is 
condensed  into  cloods,  and  they  soon  yield  abundant  rains.  These 
wittds  pass  o^er  the  chain  of  mountains,  having  lost  the  water 
ihey  contained*  and  leave  a  desert  on  the  west  side  of  the  range. 
Oa  the  east  side  of  the  mountains  are  the  plains  of  Fpper  Para* 
guay,  which  are  inundated  with  water ;  on  the  west  side  is  the 
desert  of  Atacama)  on  which  there  falls  no  ndn.  The  high  lands^ 
are  the  great  condensers.  The  winds  firom  the  Mediterranean 
sea,  though  loaded  wifh  vapor,  give  no  water  to  the  desert  of 
Sahara— for  its  plain  is  tod  low  to  be  oool  in  that  latitude.  A 
•hain  of  mountains  there  would  make  that  desert  verdant. 

In  general,  countries  situated  near  the  sea  have  more  rain  than 
Hkose  remote  from  it,  in  the  same  latitude.  Thus  England  re- 
eeiTYS,  as  stated  by  Ouyot,  32^  inches  in  a  year,  and  has  156  raii^ 
dAjs. 

WeitemFrance, ••••  fi^inchesyandbas  I&&  rainy  days. 

BBOtera  France, S2  do^  147       do 

Oential  and  North  Oermaay ,.  .2^  do  1 90       do 

Hungary, 17  do  111        do 

Eastern  Russia, .. » .^^.H  do  90       do 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  38  inches  of  rain. 
Western  Beserve  Ck>llege,  Ohio,  has  36  inches. 
Fert  Crawford,  Wisconsin,  baa  30  inches. 

So  that  on  each  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  find  that  there  is  more 
rain  on  the  coast  than  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 

At  those  latitudes  where  the  trade  winds  prevail,  we  have  see» 
ttatthe  divtetion  of  tte  winds  and  mountain  ranges  determined 
HwmionDt  ef  rain$  while  in  the  latitude  of  this  State,  and  in 
dtatrtl  Btrepe^  prexindty  to  the  great  bedies  ef  water  shows  » 
iinftoiBei* 
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At  BodieBt^y  wMcb  lias  a  prevailing  noiihweit  wind  ftoiti 
Lake  OntaHoi  rain  and  snow  falls  31.20  inches,  and  in  177  4Ukr^ 
ent  days  in  the  year.  Hamilton,  on  high  land,  and  quite  in  the 
interi(»-,  has  34.51  inches  of  rain  and  snow,  which  fall  in  152  dif- 
ferent days.  Ithaca  has  only  30.78  inches,  and  only  189  rainy 
and  snowy  days.  Ithaea  is  in  a  deep,  narrow  valley,  and  no  very 
coosiderable  water  surface  near  to  charge  the  winds  with  vapor. 
Though  less  rain  falls  in  a  year  at  Bochester  than  at  Hamilton^ 
there  are  25  more  wet  days  at  the  first  named  place  than  at  the 
latter.  The  quantity  of  water  that  falls  in  the  coarse  of  the  year 
is  no  sure  indication  of  distribution  through  the  season^.  At  the 
equator  the  annual  fall  is  95  inches,  which  falls  in  78  or  80  days, 
while  at  St  Petersburgh  the  annual  amount  is  17  inches,  which 
falls  in  169  days.  In  the  warm  latitudes  rain  falls  in  torrents^ 
while  in  the  temperate  it  descends  in  frequent  and  gentle  showers. 

A  sea  coast  in  a  temperate  latitude,  on  which  the  winds  con* 
stantly  or  generally  blow  from  off  the  water,  with  high  lands 
near  the  coast,  and  particularly  if  the  course  of  the  winds  is  from 
a  warmer  climate,  will  have  many  rainy  days.  The  western  side 
of  emerald  Ireland  has  208  raiuy  days  in  the  365,  while  Englitnd 
has,  as  has  been  before  stated,  156  rainy  days  in  the  year. 

The  great  importance  of  seasonable  showers  to  the  farmer  is 
well  understood;  and  perhaps  there  would  be  no  one  better  indi- 
cation of  the  agricultural  capacities  of  a  country  than  the  records 
of  the  rain  guage — giving  the  number  of  rainy  days  in  each 
month,  with  the  quantity  of  water  that  fell,  for  a  few  successive 
jtari. 

When  the  spring  commences  the  earth  is  usually  saturated  with 
water  to  a  great  depth,  and  so  low  down  that  the  springs  are  all 
discharging  their  greatest  quantity.  Wheat  sown  the  fall  before, 
and  well  rooted,  starts  forward  vigorously  before  the  ground  can 
dry  up,  and  a  few  showers  in  May  and  June  insure  a  large  growth. 
Not  so  with  com,  and  the  other  spring  crops.  Dry  weather  must 
commence  before  the  ground  is  in  a  condition  to  receive  themj 
aad  as  they  take  the  whole  season  to  grow  and  ripen,  many  sear 
aeaable  sfaoweM  ar«  aecesfiarj  to  tbek  piwduotion  ^wiih^  snecettL 
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The  corn  crop  may  be  quite  unpromising  the  last  day  of  June, 
and  yet  on  the  first  day  of  September  the  whole  aspect  may  be 
changed.  July  and  August,  if  warm  and  wet,  make  a  crop  of 
corn  in  this  State.  Wheat  is  better  off  if  these  months  are  dry 
and  comparatively  cool.  So  it  rarely  happens  that  both  corn  and 
wheat  succeed  fully  in  the  same  year— but  sometimes  they  do. 

One  of  the  things  to  be  looked  at  in  selecting  a  new  home  is  the 
rain  guage;  and  the  Government  would  do  the  world  a  great 
favor  to  have  rain  guages  kept  at  all  the  frontier  posts,  and  at 
every  station  in  the  country,  and  yearly  publish  the  reports,  pro- 
perly arranged  in  tables,  for  every  week. 

When  the  frost  leaves  the  ground  in  (he  spring  it  is  full  of 
water,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  this  saturated  earth  Is  to  water  in  its 
specific  gravity  as  five  to  three;  dried  to  the  moisture  suitable  to 
have  seed  put  in  it,  it  loses  one- twelfth  of  its  weight;  when  per- 
fectly dried  it  loses  one-third. 

Mr.  Dal  ton,  in  making  his  experiments,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  when  it  had  lost  one-sixth  of  its  weight,  by  drying,  it  was 
not  too  dry  to  support  vegetation.  When  it  had  lost  two-ninths 
it  appeared  like  top  soil  in  summer.  Hence  every  foot  of  earth 
in  depth,  so  saturated,  contains  seven  inches  of  water,  and  it  may 
part  with  a  quarter  of  its  water,  or  even  one-half,  and  not  be  too 
dry  for  supporting  vegetation.  This  is  the  fund  of  water 
with  which  we  start  in  spring — say  three  inches  in  depth,  within 
one  foot  of  the  top  of  the  ground.  Roots  of  plants  go  down  lower 
than  this,  if  the  soil  is  mellow  and  not  flooded  with  water. 

Mr.  Dalton's  experiments,  made  with  a  cylindrical  vessel,  ten 
Inches  in  diameter,  three  feet  deep,  filled  with  gravel,  sand  and 
soil— having  a  discharge  pipe  at  the  bottom,  by  which  to  measure 
the  quantity  of  water  that  run  off,  and  which  gave  perfect  drain- 
age—the top  of  the  soij  being  covered  with  grass,  the  whole 
buried  so  that  the  top  was  even  with  the  ground,  shows  that  earth 
ihat  is  moderately  moist  will  take  up  three  inches  of  water  with- 
out carrying  it  beyond  the  point  of  saturation.  This  amount  had 
in  the  preceding  dry  month  been  taken  up  by  the  plants  and 
evaporated,  and,  without  making  the  soil  too  dry,  had  so  drawn 
apon  it  that  it  could  imbibe  three  inches,  which  fell  in  four  days. 
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Ordinary  plowing  does  not  bring  into  use  more  than  six  inolies 
in  depth  of  soil;  extraordinary  plowing  may  reach  as  low  as  one 
foot.  Sub-soiling  and  trenching  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  would 
give  to  the  plants  all  that  Mr.  Dalton  claims  for  his  experiments. 

Where  ground  is  cultivated  only  six  inches  deep,  it  only  holds, 
subject  to  the  purposes  of  vegetation,  (if  no  account  is  made  of 
water  rising  up  through  the  hard  earth  beE^eath,)  one  inch  and  a 
half  of  water.  If  cultivation  goes  down  one  foot,  the  quantity  of 
available  water  is  doubled.  If  the  soil  is  broken  up  still  deeper, 
though  it  may  be  that  the  roots  of  the  plants  may  not  go  down 
beyond  a  foot,  yet  the  water  from  lower  down  will  rise  up  by 
caj)illary  attraction,  and  supply  the  evaporation  from  the  superior 
parts  of  the  soil.  So  it  results  that  while  one  foot  of  earth  will 
hold,  for  the  uses  of  vegetation,  three  inches  of  water,  three  feet 
will  hold  so  much  that  it  can  part  (without  becoming  too  dry) 
with  three  inches,  and  then  receive  in  the  course  of  a  four  days' 
rain  another  three  inches,  without  overflow  or  discharging  fh>m 
the  drains  beneath. 

A  soil  that  holds  no  water  for  the  use  of  plants  below  six 
inches,  will  suffer  from  drouth  in  ten  days  in  June,  July  or  Au- 
gust. If  the  soil  is  in  suitable  condition  to  hold  water  to  the 
depth  of  three  feet,  it  would  supply  sulEcient  moisture  for  the 
whole  months  of  June,  July  and  August. 

M.  de  la  Hire  has  shown  that  at  Paris  a  vessel,  sixteen  inches 
deep,  filled  with  sand  and  loam,  discharged  water  through  the 
pipe  at  the  bottom  until  the  i< herbs"  were  somewhat  grown, 
when  the  discharge  ceased,  and  tho  rains  were  insufficient,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  water  them.  The  fall  of  water  at  Paris  is 
stated  in  this  account  at  twenty  inches  in  the  year,  which  is  less 
than  the  average,  and  the  experiment  must  have  been  made  in  a 
very  dry  season;  but  the  important  point  proved  by  it  is  that  the 
plants  when  gjrown  up  draw  largely  from  the  ground,  and  thereby 
much  increase  the  evaporation  from  a  given  surface  of  earth. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  what 
would  have  been  expected  by  a  person  conversant  with  the  laws 
of  vegetation. 
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Sain  is  not  the  only  fionree  of  supply  of  moisteivto  plants ;  tltey 
absorb  moisture  from  the  air ;  and  dews^  wlitch  thou|^  they  cannot 
bemeasured  in  the  rain  gauge,  asd^  Ver y  much  in  time  of  drought . 
But  dews  and  atmospheric  moisture  are  notlike  rain— susceptible 
of  being  treasured  up  in  subterranean  reservoirs,  by  deep  tillage 
— and  therefore  have  not  been  taken  into  consideration  in 
these  investigations.  It  may,  though  not  necessary  to  the  inqui- 
ries now  before  us,  be  well  to  observe  tha't  Bishop  Watson  made 
some  experiments  that  went  to  show  that  <<  during  the  time  of 
bright  hot  sun,  when  there  had  been  no  rain  for  a  month,  the  eva- 
poration frdm  grass  was  at  the  rate  of  .035  inches  in  twelve 
hours.  Another  experiment  one  day  after  a  thunder  storm  gave 
.067  in  twelve  hours.  The  mean  is  .061  inch."  The  evaporation 
of  .036  in  twelve  hours  in  a  drought  of  a  month's  continuance, 
gives,  allowing  the  evaporation  to  go  on  onlyduring  twelve  hours 
in  each  day  for  a  month,  1 .05  inches.  This  must  have  been  prin- 
eipally  supplied  to  the  plants  during  nights,  in  the  form  of  vapor 
Mod  dew,  as  it  is  not  probable,  after  a  month  without  rain,  that 
earth  tilled  to  the  ordinary  depth  would  a£ford  much  moie  moist- 
ure than  it  received  from  these  sources. 

The  eiperiments  upon  evaporation  and  drainage  made  on  Mr. 
Dal  ton's  plan  were  in  vessels  three  feet  deep,  filled  with  soil  Just  in 
tbe  condition  to  secure  perfect  freedom  from  excess  of  water,  and 
the  drainage  was  determined  by  the  amount  of  water  that  passed 
out  of  the  tube  at  the  bottom.  These  experiments  have  been  most 
perfectly  made  in  England  by  Mr.  John  Dickinson.  The  follow- 
ing table  exhibits  the  mean  of  eight  years : 


(MolwrtoMHdi. 

Jllirilto8.|itMib«r. 

Tot.!  alMuhyrmt. 

TKAB. 

ttltn. 

PcTcent 

Filtn> 

PcTOOIl 

Jriltra- 

Per  wot 

Rda. 

tloa. 

Utmd. 

IMn. 

tloa. 

BUcd. 

17.3 

Rain. 
31.00 

Uon. 

flllmd. 

1836,.... 

18.80 

15. 5& 

82.7 

12  20 

2.10 

17.65 

56.9 

1837,.... 

11.30 

6.85 

60.6 

9.80 

0.10 

1.0 

21.1(1 

6.95 

32.9 

1838,.... 

12.33 

8.45 

68.8 

10.81 

ft. 12 

1.2 

23.13 

8.57 

37.0 

1839,.... 

13.87 

12.31 

88.2 

17.41 

2.60 

15.0 

31.28 

14.91 

47.6 

1840,.... 

11.76 

8.19 

69.6 

9.68 

0.00 

0.0 

21.44 

8.U 

38.2 

1841,.... 

16.81 

14.19 

84.2 

15.26 

0.00 

0.0 

;}2.1(i 

14.19 

44.2 

184«,.... 

14.28 

10.46 

73.2 

12.16 

1.30 

10.7 

26.43 

11. 7(. 

44.4 

AS43,.... 

12.43 

7.11 

57.2 

14.04 

0.99 

7.1 

26.4'; 

8.10 

3«.0 

Mean, . . . 

13. 9& 

10.39 

74.6 

12.67 

0.90 

7.1 

26.61 

11. 2r 

42.4 
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The  mean  of  each  month  for  the  eight  years  Is : 

MONTHS. 


January,.  . 
February, , 
March, .  • . . 

April, 

May,    

Jane, 

July 

August, .  •  • 
September, 
October,... 
November, , 
December,. . 


The  filtration  from  April  to  September  Is  very  small — ^practi- 
cally nothing;  but  during  those  months  we  have  12.67  inches  of 
rain — that  is,  we  have  two  inches  a  month  for  evaporation  besides 
the  quantity  in  the  earth  on  the  1st  day  of  April.  From  October 
to  March  we  have  10.39  inches  filtered  out  of  13.95  inches,  the 
whole  &11.  ^'  Of  this  winter  portion  of  10.39  we  must  allow  at 
least  six  inches  for  floods  ranning  away  at  the  time  of  the  rain,* 
and  then  we  have  only  4.39  inches  left  for  the  supply  of  rivers 
and  wells."    (£readmore,  p.  34.) 

It  is  calculated  in  England  that  the  ordinary  summer  run  of 
streams  does  not  exceed  ten  cut)ic  feet  per  minute  per  square 
mile,  and  that  the  average  for  the  whole  year  due  to  springs  and 
ordinary  raii£3  is  twenty  feet  per  minute  per  square  mile  exclusive 
of  floods,  and  assuming  no  very  wet  or  high  mountain  districts 
(Breadmore,  p.  34),  which  is  equal  to  about  four  inches  over  the 
whole  surface.  If  we  add  to  this  the  six  inches  that  are  sup- 
posed to  run  off  in  freshets,  we  have  ten  inches  discharged  in  the 
coarse  of  the  year  by  the  streams.  The  whole  filtration  was 
llMincheSj  10.39  in  the  winter,  and  90  in  the  summer.  Tto 
Tetnuindety  1.29  inchee>  is  susposed  to  be  consumed  by  wella  ami 

*  The  greatest  Ml  of  water  in  Ireland  is  mid  by  Dyer  to  be  in  twenty-fonr  hovn— one  and 
alnlfiDeher-andtkai  OBe^tli!rd.orahairaafaiobofU  fBten  thexifenln  tkeMMffMI 
of  time.    (P.  17.) 
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excessive  evaporation  from  marshes  and  pools,  from  which  the 
discharge  is  obstructed ;  by  animals,  and  in  various  other  wajs. 
These  calculations  were  made  from  experiments  running  through 
eight  years,  in  which  the  average  fall  of  water  was  only  26.61  • 
Inches  per  annum.  When  the  results  derived  from  them  are  ap- 
plied to  our  average  fall  of  35.28  inches,  we-  hav^  for  the  water 
that  constitutes  the  summer  flow  of  our  streams  13.25  cubic  feet 
per  minute  per  mile  of  the  country  drained,  and  for  the  average 
annual  flow  exclusive  of  freshets  26.50  cubic  feet  per  mile  per 
minute.  That  is  to  say  of  the  35.28  inches  of  water  that  falls  in 
the  course  of  the  year  5.30  run  away  in  the  streams  as  the  ave- 
rage annual  flow,  7.95  run  away  in  the  freshets,  and  20.47 
evaporate  from  {he  earth's  surface,  leaving  1.56  for  consumption 
in  various  ways.  In  the  whole  year  the  drainage  is  nearly  equal 
to  one  cubic  foot  per  second  per  square  mile  (.976)  no  allowance 
being  made  for  the  1.56  inches  which  is  lost  as  before  stated. 
These  calculations*  are  based  upon  English  experiments.  Mr. 
McAlpine,  late  State  engineer  and  surveyor,  in  making  his  calcu- 
lations for  supplying  the  city  of  Albany  with  water  {page  22  of 
his  report  to  the  Water  Commissioners)  takes  45  per  cent  of  the 
fall  as  available  for  the  use  of  the  city.  Mr.  Henry  Tracy,  in  his 
Beport  to  the  Canal  Board  of  1849,  page  17,  gives  the  results  of 
the  investigations  in  the  valleys  of  Madison  Brook,  in  Madison 
county,  and  of  Long  Pond,  near  Boston,  Mass.,  as  follows: 


1835,.. 
1837,.. 
1838,.. 


Name  of  t»U«j. 


Fall  of   nin 
and  fDotr 
in    TaUey. 


Madison  Brook,. 
Long  Pond,.... 
do.        •  •  • . 


35.26 
26.65 
38.11 


Water  ran  off 
in  indies. 


ETaporation 

from    ittifaoe 

of  groond. 


15  83 
11.70 
16.62 


Ratio  of 
dniuag.. 


19.43  , 

14.95 

21.49 


0.449 
0.439 
0.436 


Moan. 
0.441 


Madison  Brook  drains  6,000  acre9,and  Long  Pond  11,400  acres. 
Bir.  Tracy  makes  the  following  comment  on  this  table :  <<  It  ap- 
pears that  the  evaporation  from  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  the 
valley  of  Long  Pond  was  about  44  per  cent  more  in  1838  than  it 
WEI  in  1837,  while  the  ratio  of  the  d^tioage  differed  less  than  one 
per  cent  the  same  years." 
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Dr.  Hale  states  the  evaporation  from  water  surface  at  Boston  to 
be  56  inches  in  a  year.    (Senate  Doc.  No.  70  for  1853.) 

The  following  table  contains  the  results  arrived  at  by  Mr. 
CofBn  at  Ogdensburgh,  and  Mr.  Conkey  at  Syracuse,  in  regard  to 
the  evaporation  from  water  surface : 


January, .  • . 
February,.., 
March, .  • . . . 

April, 

May, 

June, 

Jul7, 

August,... 
September, 
October,. . . 
November, 
December,. 


COFPIH  AT  OCIDBKSBUBOH  IR  183S. 

Bmin.       )  Eyaporatlon. 


»  •  •     •  •  • 


2.36 
0.97 
1  18 
0.40 
4.81 
3.67 
1.88 
S.65 
1-01 
2.73 
2.07 
1.08 


1.652 
0.817 
2.067 
1.625 
7.100 
6.745 
7.788 
5.415 
7.400 
3.948 
3.659 
1.146 


COHKBT  AT  StKACOSB  IS  18SS. 

Bain.  Enpontion. 


24.61   49.362    41.473   h0.200 


3.673 
1.307 
3.234 
3.524 
4.491 
3.773 
2.887 
2,724 
2.774 
4.620 
4.354 
4.112 


0.665 
1.489 
2.239 
3.421 
7.309 
7.600 
9,079 
6.854 
5.334 
3.022 
1.325 
1.863 


The  annual  fall  of  water  in  England  is  stated  by  Mr.  Dalton  to  be 
32  inches.  In  this  State  it  is  35.28  inches.  The  evaporation  from 
water  surface  in  England  is  put  by  Mr.  Dalton  at  44.43  inches. 
The  fall  is  less,  and  the  evaporation  is  less  in  England  than  here, 
and  the  fall  in  each  case  l>ears  the  same  proportion  to  the  evapor^ 
ation,  very  nearly;  and  it  appears  that  the  experiments  made  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  Ocean  result  in  giving  very  nearly  the  same 
percentage  of  drainage.  In  England  it  is  42.4  per  cent,  in  this 
State  it  is  44.1.  In  England  the  experiments  were  made  on  a 
limited  scale  compared  with  ours,  but  the  results  agree  so  well 
that  great  confidence  may  safely,  be  placed  in  them. 

In  hilly  and  hard  countries  more  water  will  run  off  in  freshets, 
and  in  level  tenacious  soils  more  will  evaporate ;  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  experiments  made  on  the  ground,  the  data  here  furnished 
will  be  found  useful  in  making  calculations  for  suppl} log  cities 
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with  water  or  for  calculations  for  mill  powers,  proper  allowance 
being  made  for  the  peculiar  character  of  (he  country.* 

In  a  country  thoroughly  underdrained  to  the  depth  of  three  feet, 
and  deeply  subsoiled,  neither  droughts  or  excessive  rains  are 
much  feared  by  the  cultivator;  a  large  proportion  of  the  water 
that  falls  is  treasured  up  in  his  subterranean  reservoirs,  and  any 
excess  is  carried  off  by  his  drains.  Some  districts  of  country  hava 
a  soft,  mellow  soil,  just  day  enough,  and  Just  sand  enough  to  give 
it  proper  consistency,  and  then  this  soil  underdrained  perfectly  by 
an  open  gravel  or  shelly  rock. 

This  is  the  natural  condition  of  most  of  that  part  of  this  State  that 
has  been  denominated  by  the  geologists  the  ^<  Onondaga  salt  group.'' 
It  is  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  but  little  observed  east  of  Madison 

*As  an  example  of  the  applie&iloiis  sf  the  faote  and  prinoiplei  herein  stated^  the  pUng  thai 
hart  been  adopted  for  diaiaing  the  Cayoga  manhee  may  be  gifen. 

The  Seneea  rifer  mns  throngh  the  murihefy  and  hai  no  eonslderable  rapid  or  fall  la  il 
abof*  a  plaee  known  ai  Jack's  Beefii.  There  are  Tarioos  ban  in  the  bed  of  the  rirer,  bat 
moft  of  the  dlstanee  from  Oaynga  lake  (whteh  is  at  the  vpper  end  of  the  marshes)  the  wate 
is  from  ten  to  forty- three  feet  deep,  moring  with  a  oorrent  soareely  peroeptible.  The  marshee 
•fe  themsdres  deposits  *of  mod  mixed  with  shells,  sud,  and  vegetable  matter,  and  long 
ago  Oayiga  lake  extended  o? er  their  whole  sorfaee,  and  in  very  high  water  it  does  so  now. 

The  area  of  the  ooontiy  drained  by  the  Seneea  rirer  abore  Jack's  Beefs  eqnals  two  thoo- 
«Bd  aeren  handled  sqiace  miUt*  Of  this  area  it  Is  eompntcd  thai  three  hmdred  and  Alty 
miles  is  made  up  of  lakes  and  other  water  sufaee,  oonslitnting  vest  reeerroirs  into  which  tha 
flreshets  ran  and  are  treasured  np,  so  thai  the  flow  of  the  stream  that  drains  them  is  very 


The  sarfaoe  of  water  eraportftes  about  fifteen  Inches  more  than  ftOs  from  the  doods  on  it* 
aad  as  betee  shewn,  thai  isjasi  about  the  amoont  of  the  driinage  of  an  equal  erea  of  land. 
So  the  850  sqoare  miles  of  water  erapoiate  the  rains  and  snows  that  fall  on  700  ;  thit  being 
dedooted  from  the  whole  area  drained,  leaves  2,000  square  miles,  the  drainage  of  which 
flows  into  the  river,  wfaio&  being  equal  to  a  onMe  foot  per  second  per  square  m||e,  gives  the  ave- 
mfs  flow  of  the  stream  to  be  1,000  oubioCset  per  second  at  Jaok>sR«aft«  The  hl^iestfkeehal 
of  the  liver  was  determined  VjaUm  of  higli  water  marks  fin* distance  of  fonrteen miles,  and, 
from  the  declivity,  the  rate  or  velocity  being  calculated  and  multiplied  by  the  cross  section* 
gave  0,156  cubic  feet  per  second.  Another  ealculation,  baaed  upon  ganging  the  stream,  and 
made  by  another  engineer,  gave  10,000  enbie  feet  per  second.  The  somaier  flow  wns  deto- 
■ined  by  gauging  the  river,  at  a  fraction  less  than  1,400  cubic  feet  per  second. 


9or  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  the  marsheoli  was  Judged  neceanry  torednoe  the  snrfaee  of 
the  river  at  Jack*s  Baefs  four  feet  in  low  water,  and  provide  for  the  running  off  of  the  freshets^ 
ao  that  they  would  not  rise  higher  than  the  low  water  marks  of  the  river  before  the  improva- 
MaiMiifiiainada 
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ooanty.  It  widens  westward,  and  crosses  the  Niagara  river  at 
Grand  Island.  Most  of  this  soil  is  drained  just  enough ;  but  im 
some  ca^es  the  shale  comes  so  near  to  the  top  of  the  ground  that 
the  drainage  is  excessive,  until  by  deep  cultivation  the  underly- 
ing soft  rock  has  been  brought  to  the  action  of  the  frosts  and  a^ 
mosphere,and  thus  disintegrated  and  softened  down  and  made  soit 
In  other  cases — as  saucer-shaped  valleys,  where  the  soil  hm 
washed  from  the  surrounding  hill  sides — it  is  so  deep  over  th« 
shale,  and  made  tenacious  of  water  by  being  packed  tight  in  tht 
process  of  transportation  and  deposit,  that  draining  is  necessary. 
In  some  localities  clay  predominates,  so  as  to  require  subsoiling 
and  draining,  but  these  are  the  exceptions.  In  many  other  parts 
of  tne  State  there  are  soils  that  neither  require  underdndning  oc 
subsoil  plowing,  and  the  owners  of  these  districts  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  be  carried  off  the  balance  of  their  own  good  judgment 
by  the  reports  they  see  of  the  great  utility  of  underdraining  la 
Seneca  eounty  and  other  places,  where  a  tenacious  soil  is  under- 
laid by  a  tenacious  rock  or  clay.  Enough  has  been  said  in  tht 
previous  pages  of  this  article  to  show  the  utility  of  deep  cultiva- 
tion and  thorough  draining,  where  it  is  demanded  by  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  and  it  was  thought  equally  necessary  to  warn  the 
reader  against  the  folly  of  laying  out  money  in  those  cases  where 
it  would  do  no  good. 

A  soil  underlaid  by  clay  that  comes  near  the  surface  generally 
is  much  improved  by  under-draining,  particularly  for  growing 
grain.  After  such  land  has  been  drained  there  is  less  evapora- 
tion from  the  surface,  and  more  filtration  into  the  ditches.  In- 
stances have  occurred  where  the  thorough  draining  of  a  few  acree 
has  resulted  in  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of  water  to  farms 
lower  down  the  slope,  for  stock,  where  before  no  water  run  ex- 
cept in  times  of  freshets.  In  my  own  neighborhood,  .six  or  seven 
acres  of  springy,  wet  soil,  was  tholt>ughly  ditched,  and  thereby  a 
constant  supply  of  water  was  furnished,  running  in  an  open  ditch 
for  perhaps  half  a  mile,  for  the  first  and  second  farms  below  the 
&rm  owned  by  the  man  who  went  to  the  expense  of  concentrating 
the  water  in  his  blind  ditches  on  the  lower  line  of  his  farm.  Tha 
larm  next  above  the  land  drained  had  springs  sufficient  to  supply 
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itoek  with  water  before  the  work  was  done — ^but  afterwards  these 
qpriogs  became  dry,  or  rather  they  found  channels  deeper  down 
in  the  ground  through  which  they  flowed. 

Some  soils  do  not  appear  to  suffer  ftom  an  excessiye  supply  of 
water,  when  first  put  under  cultiyation,  that  afterwards  require 
iraining.  This  was  the  case  in  some  parts  of  Onondaga  eounty. 
When  the  soil  was  first  put  under  the  plow,  it  was  lighter  and 
inore  porous  than  it  was  after  repeated  cultiTation— just  as  earth, 
by  being  moved  from  a  cutting,  in  the  constmetion  of  a  road,  to  an 
tmbanlunent  loses  a  part  of  its  balk;  so  that  it  is  computed  by 
engineers  that  it  takes  ten  yards  of  earth,  measured  in  a  cutting, 
to  make  nine  yards  after  it  has  settled  in  an  embankment. 
Whoever  has  been  engaged  in  the  construction  of  post  fences  has 
observed  this  tendency  of  earth  to  paek  together  when  it  is  moved. 
It  is  commonly  said  that  a  post  can  be  put  in  the  hole,  and  then 
all  the  earth  that  was  dug  out  of  it  can  be  put  in  too.  Perhaps 
aaother  reason  that  these  soils  when  new  are  dry  enough,  and 
afterwards  require  draining,  is  that  the  cavities  and  water  courses 
produced  by  the  roots  of  trees  are  filled  up  by  cultivation. 

In  examining  a  district  of  -country,  with  a  view  of  its  being 
drained  of  surplus  water,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  strati- 
ication  of  the  soil — ^for  much  will  depend  on  the  character  of  the 
different  strata,  and  tlieir  <<  dip.''  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
tenacious  soil  is  underlaid  by  an  open  one,  and  that  deep  cuttings 
aiay  be  necessary  to  carry  off  the  water,  by  the  ordinary  method 
of  leading  it  in  artificial  channels  to  some  stream.  In  this  case, 
a  well  sunk  deep  into  the  open  rook  or  gravel  below,  will,  at  littje 
•oet,  reclaim  the  befbre  useless  marsh.  In  other  cases  the  sur- 
Cmo  is  made  of  a  clay,  up  through  which  the  water  is  forced  by 
yvessure,  communicated  through  beds  of  gravel  lying  under  the 
•lay,  and  extending  to  the  bills  perhaps  tar  off.  If  this  covering 
•f  clay  is  some  feet  thick,  ditches  out  in  the  usual  way  (though 
liiey  may  be  very  near  each  other)  will  fail  to  make  the  land  dry; 
hut  a  well,  sunk  through  the  clay  to  the  gravel,  will  allow  the 
water  to  all  rise  up  in  one  place,  and  firom  thence  it  may  be  car- 
ried off  in  a  ditch.    Thu8|  perhaps,  a  piece  of  land  of  some  acres 
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fai  extf Bt,  may  be  freed  from  the  iojurioas  effects  of  many  small 
fipriii|p>  and  ooe  large  artificial  §ptiug  give  vent  to  all  the  water. 

The  dip  of  the  strata  most  be  observed,  in  order  to  so  locate 
the  drains  as  to  reach  the  water  at  the  proper  depth ;  and  in  those 
cases  where  the  dip  is  in  the  direction  opposite  the  slope  of  the 
imrfiwe,  the  strata  constantly  out  cropland  the  proper  location  of 
t&e  drains  is  a  matter  requiring  nice  Jmlgment  and  skill. 

In  many  instances  great  expense  has  been  incurred,  and  the 
whole  outlay  lost,  in  the  attempt  to  drain  lands  involving  some  of 
the  peculiarities  just  stated — when,  if  proper  sldll  had  I>een  ap- 
plfi&d,  witlL  a  comparatively  small  sum  of  money,  the  desired 
object  would  have  been  accomplished. 

The  first  thing  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  in  fixing  upon  a 
plan  of  operations,  is  to  determine  the  sources  of  the  too  abundant 
water.  Is  it  due  entirely  to  the  rains  and  snows  that  fall  on  the 
land  itself  1  This  may  be  so.  For  if  the  soil  is  thin  and  under- 
laid by  a  stratum  of  impervious  rock  or  clay,  fifteen  inches  more 
water  will  fall  on  it  in  the  course  of  a  year  than  will  evaporate 
from  its  surface;  and  if  there  is  no  chance  for  the  water  to  perco- 
late through  the  sub-soil,  and  if  the  surface  is  level,  or  perhaps 
saucer  shaped,  it  cannot  run  off,  then  certainly  it  will  be  useless 
for  farming  purposes,  and  will  be  either  a  marsh  or  a  pond  during 
the  whole  year.  Such  a  piece  of  land  may  be  drained  with  cer- 
tainty, if  an  outlet  can  be  found  into  which  to  discharge  the 
water,  and  the  owner  may  easily  make  his  estimate  of  cost  and 
decide  upon  his  plans,  and  not  have  his  expectations  disappointed 
in  the  end.  This  is  tlie  simplest  case  that  arises.  Perhaps  a  hill 
side  is  wet  in  some  places  and  dry  in  othei^.  These  wet  and  dry 
places  are  so  situated  in  regard  to  each  other,  that  to  the  eye  un- 
skilled in  such  matters  they  appear  to  indicate  nothing  but  the 
necessity  of  a  drain  from  each  of  them,  while  in  fact  such  drains 
would  in  reality  do  little  or  no  good.  The  water  may  all  come 
from  one  spring,  and  these  wet  places  are  merely  the  points  by 
which  its  confined  waters  reach  the  surface  through  comparatively 
open  portions  of  the  soil.  One  drain  leading  from  the  source 
would  work  a  radical  cure.    The  difficulty  is  in  finding  the  sub- 
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terranean  source,  and  in  that  the  most  skillful  may  be  at  fault. 
But  careful  obserratlons  in  regard  to  formation  of  the  strata,  and 
the  use  of  the  spirit  level,  with  perhaps  a  few  borings,  may  find 
it,  and  in  most  cases  will. 

It  may  be  that  one  stratum  bears  water,  and  is  over  and  under- 
laid by  clay,  or  some  other  water-tight  material.  A  ditch  at  the 
proper  place  will  collect  all  the  water  of  the  wet  stratum,  and 
carry  it  off  and  make  the  land  dry.  This  ditch  must  perhaps  be 
dug  some  rods  higher  up  the  hill  side  than  the  places  at  which 
the  water  shows  itself. 

The  science  of  draining  is  underrated. 
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AGRICULTURE— THE  T0UN6  HAN  IN  RELATION  TO  IT.* 

BT  W.  P.  PRENTICE,  OF  ALBAKT. 
[PriM  Emx-CMdBMdil,  $S».] 

The  charms  of  an  agricultural  life  have  ever  been  sufficient  to 
induce  many  to  embrace  its  pursuits.  Its  connection  with  the 
other  employments  of  man  as  the  fountain  head  for  the  supply 
of  all  his  wants,  its  contrast  to  commerce,  where  ninety-seven  oat 
of  every  hundred  who  venture  must  fail;  or  with  the  professional 
where  weary  years  of  wasting  study,  and  struggles  also,  against 
over-bearing  rank,  must  be  past  before  one  begins  to  live ;  its 
ease  and  contentment,  its  health  and  quiet,  and  sober  pleasurci 
place  it  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  all. 

Even  many  of  those,  who,  in  youth,  seemed  insensible  to  its  at- 
tractions,  look  forward  to  it  as  to  a  haven  at  the  end  of  a  bustling 
life;  and  many  a  young  man,  as  he  walks  the  dusty  street  on  his 
daily  toil,  builds  high  in  air  his  villa  or  his  farm,  looks  over 
fields  of  waving  grain,  and  in  the  bleatings  and  cries  of  ^ocks 
and  herds  recognizes  those  entrusted  fo  his  care.  How  much 
happier  he  to  whom  each  day  renews  such  pleasures,  and  to  whom 
his  estate  is  <^  no  castle  in  Spain.'' 

The  liberally  educated  yoting  man  may  see  in  agriculture  a  high 
vocation.  Here  there  is  an  opportunity  for  his  mind  to  develops 
as  well  as  his  physical  strength.  It  is  emphatically  a  liberal 
profession — liberal  in  its  requirements,  in  the  difficulties  it  pre- 
sents to  science  for  solution,  and  in  the  success  which  alone  attends 
well  directed  attention.  It  is  liberal  in  the  aim  and  tendency  of 
the  whole  work.  The  philanthropic  may  enter  it  with  the  same 
broad  views  as  the  medical  profession.  Let  there  be  provided  a 
profitable  substitute  for  opium  or  tobacco,  let  there  be  added 

*  In  order  to  draw  Uie  attention  of  the  yonng  men  of  the  State  to  the  gnhjeot  of  Agrionl- 
tore  ai  a  parsait,  the  abore  premiam  was  offered  for  an  approved  eoay  from  a  Stadeot  of  the 
State  in  anj  public  iostitotlon.    The  annexed  essay  was  presented  and  examined,  (the  . 
author's  name  not  bating  been  ditdoscd.)  and  recommended  for  a  premiam— and  it  was  asoer- 
tained  that  the  author  was  W.  P.  PrenUiee  of  Albaoji  a  young  man  now  pursuing  his  educa- 
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still  farther  supplies  of  necessities,  and  pure  pleasures,  then  will 
there  be  less  need  of  the  physician.  In  these  store  houses  there 
never  can  be  too  many,  nor  can  there  be  too  much.  Let  the  far- 
mer understand  that  in  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  soil  there 
lurlis  a  remedy  for  and  the  prevention  of  famine }  let  him  see 
his  influence  on  the  country's  prosperity  and  wealth;  how  that 
in  the  economical  use  of  his  timber  lands  he  may  prevent  suffer- 
ing; that  the  climate  of  the  country  is  in  his  hands,  and  that  he 
must  thin  with  care  the  wooded  summits  of  his  mountains. 

It  is  through  the  fSeurmer  that,  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
and  increase  of  taste,  we  reach  the  multitude  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  broad  views  which  will  lead  him  to  enrich^  and  not  impover- 
ish his  soil,  the  birthright  of  coming  generations. 

It  is  a  liberal  profession  in  its  influences  on  the  minds  of  its 
followers.  Look  back  to  olden  time ;  then  was  the  golden  a^e 
when  the  gods  on  earth  tended  their  flocks;  the  silver  still,  when 
agriculture  was  the  chief  occupation  among  men. 

How  sublime  is  ihe  character  of  Abraham  praying  amidst  bis 
thousand  herds;  see  how  each  month  the  Persian  kings,  while  in 
all  their  glory,  sat  down  at  the  table  of  the  husba^dman  to  show 
their  sympathy.  But  what  need  to  enumerate  its  great  men  em^ 
blazoned  as  the  art  is  on  the  page  of  the  poet  and  historian.  Go 
with  Horace  to  hb  little  farm,  or  read  with  Virgil  how  to  turn 
the  joyful  seasons  to  account;  listen  to  Pliny  or  Columella,  or 
how  Agricola  first  subdued  the  Britons  and  their  soil;  or  see  how 
in  our  own  day  kings  and  statesmen  lay  aside  their  robes  of 
office,  delighting  in  the  plain  suit  of  the  farmer. 

It  unites  health  and  pleasure.  The  green  fields  and  fresh  air 
have  made  a  Thompson,  a  Milton  and  a  Newton ;  they  can  not 
make  a  Keats  or  a  Byron ;  and  many  a  poet  has  drank  his  first 
draught  of  inspiration,  listening  to  the  lark  as,  in  bis  labors,  he 
brushed  the  dew  from  off  the  grass,  or  as  he  followed  the  quiet 
oxen  with  his  hand  to  the  plow.  Here  there  is  no  all-absorbing, 
corroding  cares,  no  vitiating  excitement,  no  grinding  mould  io9 
man ;  he  finds  a  lesson  in  the  wing  of  the  insect  aad  in  the  grow- 
ing grain ;  he  reads  out  of  nature  as  well  as  books.    As  a  cbe*- 
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nfet  he  may  eater  her  Uboratojry  and  explore  her  trearat^ ;  as  i 
philosopher  he  may  read  h^  laws  and  expound  her  riddles  in  th# 
fields  before  him ;  as  a  man  and  a  christian  he  must  feel  the  daily 
influence  of  beauty  around  him  and  lift  his  heart  in  gratitude  for 
the  shower  and  sunshine,  the  budding  fruits  and  hanrest  home ; 
and  when  in  winter  the  snow  has  wrapped  in  its  soft  mantle  his 
coming  wheat,  his  cattle  are  snug  in  the  barn,  and  he  sits  at  th^ 
ruddy  fire  within,  careless  of  the  storms  which  causes  the  poor 
citizen  to  groui;  he  has  ample  leisure  for  study  and  thought. 

<' AU  Bfttnre  feds  Um  NMVtAiiif  forae 
Of  winter,  only  to  the  tbooghtiea  tf 
Ia  ndn  smii.    The  f rott  MntiMtod  gltW 
Draws  in  •kudftoi  Tegetoblt  ffooly 
Aid.  gathers  rigor  for  tho  comlDg  yotr  i 
A  stronger  glow  dts  on  the  Urel j  cheek 
or  TudAj  txt,  tad  Inoolentnlong 
The  pnrer  liren  flow.    Their  sollen  deeps 
Tmnspaurent  open  to  the  shepherd's  gase, 
AM  sivrmwrhoaiser  at  the  fixing  fros^'* 

Thus  for  him  each  season  has  its  profits  and  pleasures ;  h# 
knows  that  his  fields  are  working  while  be  rests  or  sleeps* 
Where  may  he  better  study  the  philosophy  of  life,  away  from 
the  city  and  the  crowd,  free  from  the  seductions  of  enerrating 
pleasure;  devoid  of  the  cares  that  attend  on  false  ambition ;  with 
work  upon  the  hands  sufficient  that  he  may  not  be  a  drone  itt 
commuuity;  art  and  nature  happily  combining  to  make  him  an 
Independent  man.  His  books  can  amply  solace  him  for  whatever 
he  may  have  lost^and  here  may  he  live  in  daily  communion  with 
the  best  parts  of  the  best  men,  who  inheriting  some  faults  of  their 
fellows,  unfortunately  have  not  always  followed  out  in  life  th« 
theories  of  their  thoughts. 

If  others  find  much  of  profit  in  this  pursuit,  much  more  profi- 
table should  it  be  for  him.  His  path  is  more  plainly  marked,  and 
he  never  need  run  on  at  random ;  he  can  best  investigate  and 
learn ;  he  can  best  avail  himself  of  circumstances,  and  adapt  meant, 
to  an  end  ;  he,  in  a  word,  can  have  a  higher  aim.  If  others  Ami, 
much  of  happiness  here,  much  more  as  of  greater  resources 
should  there  be  for  hhn ;  he  seeks  not  to  secure  for  himself  tlie 
beet  management  of  a  fiu».    Here  are  no  patents  &C  copyrighto^ 
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ilflcoveries  are  gifts  in  common  fh>m  Sfother  Ceres  to  her  chil- 
dren,  and  farmers  constitute  a  strong  brotherliood. 

It  is  tbe  educated  farmer"  who  calls  for  the  reaping  machine, 
i>r  improvements  in  the  plow;  it  is  he  who  breaks  the  clogs  of 
•Id  superstition,  and  leads  the  way  in  every  direction  of  enter-  ' 
prize  and  reform.  It  is  not  the  end  of  the  farmer  to  set  a  bouur 
tiful  table,  or  to  provide  a  comfortable  house ;  and  as  one  well 
cultivates  his  few  acres  he  may  feel  that  he  is  doing  good  in  a 
broad  way,  not  alone  to  himself  but  to  others. 

The  plow,  the  loom  and  the  anvO  do  they  not  go  hand  in  hand 
In  advancing  man  1  Tet,  how  is  agriculture  neglected  1  <<  Agri- 
culture is  the  mother  of  the  arts"  says  Xenophon,  and  the  mother 
loses  her  strength  while  she  pampers  her  overgrown  children. 
Where  are  her  schools  and  colleges,  and  professors  1  It  is  not 
kere  that,  for  the  first  time,  a  want  has  been  felt ;  every  nation,  as 
it  has  perceived  the  first  exhaustion  of  ita  original  stores,  has 
looked  to  science  and  general  knowledge  for  aid.  Man  fS^ls 
guilty  in  squandering  nature's  good  gifts. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  author  of  the  <^  Legacy  "  left  to 
Ids  countrymen  in  England  a  systematic  plan  of  education. 
Fiance  now  feels  the  necessity  of  it,  and  her  tliree  schools  are 
Md  up  as  models  to  the  world. 

Consider  the  narrow  compass  of  one  man's  exertion,  the  time 
Ikat  must  necessarily  elapse  before  he  can  become  convinced  of 
flie  failure  or  success  of  any  experiment,  the  unseen  obstacles 
which  oppose  him  at  every  step, — manures,  for  example,  often 
working  contrary  to  all  theory,— and  hence  it  is  that  so  many  ex- 
daim  against  book  farming,  willing  to  go  on  in  the  way  of  their 
iithers,  if,  by  adhering  to  their  faults,  they  may  still  attain  their 
partial  success. 

But  agriculture  is  an  art,  and  <<  every  art  is  founded  on  some 
faience.''  Of  agricultural  science  we  have  much  in  our  day ;  and 
•all  to  mind  the  changes  which  agricultural  societies  have 
wrought  by  the  diffusion  of  opinion  and  discussion  of  experi- 
ment, leading  the  farmer  to  look  abroad  from  his  little  sphere  into 
Ibe  great  world.    Let  knowledge,  then,  be  general,  and  the  pre- 
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cepts  of  agricnltnie  come  from  the  lips  of  those  qualified  by  years 
of  study  to  teaeh.  As  the  time  draws  near  for  the  young  man 
to  leave  his  <^  alma  mater/'  and  fix  upon  his  route  for  life's 
journey,  he  must  feel  that  his  course  so  far  has  been  but  a  pre* 
paration  for  study,  even.         ' 

It  now  remains  for  him  to  devote  himself  to  one  pursuit — and 
his  mind,  expanded  and  refined  by  reading  and  study,  enables 
him  to  work  harder  and  better.  In  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  must  encounter,  he  is  inferior  to  him  who 
has  labored  there,  with  his  hands  alone,  for  years  before;  but  if 
common  sense,  which  used  to  be  deemed  the  only  requisite  for 
agriculture,  when  more  than  ordinary  knowledge  was  a  tempting 
of  providence,  be  but  the  use  of  experience,  and  the  so-called  in- 
tuition of  practical  men  but  a  rapid  review  of  antecedents,  with- 
out the  power  of  retracing  the  steps  to  a  conclusion,  as  Stewart 
and  others  say — ^then,  as  science  ehables  him  to  enlarge  his  ex- 
periments, and  as  education  gives  him  the  power  to  lay  by  his 
reasoning,  this  common  sense  will  be  superior  to  that  of  the  mere 
practician,  who  is  almost  compelled  to  tread  in  the  steps  and  obey 
the  beck  of  those  who  preceded -liim. 

The  same  advantages  which  he  would  carry  elsewhere,  he  still 
preserves  in  agriculture.  He  may  now  more  clearly  estimate  its 
importance,  and  see  what  he  must  do.  Tet  there  is  need  of  an 
agricQltural,  as  well  as  other  education.  He  has  learnt  the  alpha- 
bet of  the  sciences — he  must  now  go  still  further,  and  then  learn 
to  apply  them.  Difficulties  will  not  vanish  by  throwing  at  them 
his  dictionary  of  knowledge.  Everywhere  they  are  real,  and  we 
.  can  only  seek  to  avoid  them.  Experiment,  which  Bacon  deemed 
the  basis  of  every  system,  is  certainly  that  of  agricultural  philoso- 
phy; it  is  material,  and  here  only  from  an  observation  of  par(icu- 
lars  can  we  ascend  to  generals.  Theory  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  experiment  may  not  be  wasted;  this  science  gives,  and  then 
we  come  to  the  trial  of  our  but  feeble  knowledge,  that  we  may  see 
if  it  be  practical.  How  can  we  make  a  fair  analysis  of  the  soil 
from  a  l*ew  particles  of  the  surface  only  1  How  prescribe  manures, 
the  best  rotation  of  crops,  the  times  for  sowing  or  reaping  ? 
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In  onr  country  agricnlture  Is  endeared  to  ns  by  earliest  asscK 
eiatios.  Each  has  some  personal  recollection  of  the  farm.  To  it 
we  trace  the  foundation  of  our  country's  wealth,  and  see  liberty 
itself  guaranteed  by  the  number  of  freeholds  and  small  estates. 
Here  none  need  complain  of  taxes  or  rents ;  here  are  mar]£etS| 
too ;  and  the  dividends  declared  on  farming  stocks  before  are  saft 
prophecies  for  the  future.  What  a  field  is  here  for  the  youthful 
statesman  to  study  for  his  future  greatness.  What  a  field  of 
political  economy  is  laid  out  before  him. 

Tlie  United  States,  able  to  sustain  two  hundred  millions  with 
the  same  ease  that  she  now  sustains  her  moiety — her  cotton  crops 
able  to  be  trebled— her  wheat  and  com  diminishing  in  ratio  with 
the  acres  of  new  land  and  her  population — her  exports  raw  mate- 
rial—her imports  manufactured  articles.  Belgium,  prospering 
with  her  three  hundred  and  sixty-six  to  the  square  mile.  Flan^ 
ders,  where  seven  acres  is  a  large  farm.  England,  built  up  by 
the  farmer,  and  where  science  alone  sustains  him.  Tet  here  in 
our  own  State,  the  pioneer  in  this  land  of  this  strong  means'  of 
civilisation,  which  has  spent  eight  millions  more  than  any  other 
in  improvements  of  implements,  and  such  instruction  which 
yields  to  the  country  one-quarter  of  the  butter,  and  one-half  of 
the  cheese,  besides  a  large  proportion  of  other  produce,  of  twelve 
millions  improved  acres,  but  one  million  grows  richer  year  by 
year;  three  millions,  in  the  hands  of  observers  and  practical 
men.  Just  holds  its  own — while  the  rest  is  retrogading. 

Lands  which  once  gave  thirty  and  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  now 
average  from  twelve  to  twenty,  and  in  the  whole  State  the  num- 
ber of  live  stock  has  decreased,  rather  than  kept  pace  with  the  ' 
number  of  inhabitants.  The  lands  already  lost  by  gradual  de- 
terioration will  cost  three  dollars  an  acre  in  restoration;  and  thus 
he  may  see  how  that  farmers  of  ancient  days  in  a  life  time,  in 
diminishing  the  value  of  their  lands  one-half,  by  reaping  where 
they  had  not  sown,  have  kept  their  children  poor.  He  may  look 
forward  to  the  time,  soon  coming,  when  speculators  will  not  have 
new  lands  to  waste,  and  the  economy  of  raising  crops  on  good 
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land  will  be  too  pkin  to  be  overlooked ;  and  such  the  statistics 
of  the  New-Tork  and  Illinois  wheat  ciops,  as  eompared,  have 
already  shown,  bj  a  decrease  of  twenty  per  cent  in  cost  of  raising. 
It  is  by  snch  glaring  facts  set  I>efore  them  that  the  farmers  of 
the  Mohawk  and  Wabash  valleys  now  monm  the  surplus  pro* 
daee  which  they,  years  ago,  cast  with  their  manures  into  the 
river. 

It  is  for  other  countries  that  we  thus  coin  the  soil,  while  there 
is  no  adequate  supply  of  gold  at  the  mint.  The  legend  of  <<£1 
Dorado"  to  all  but  the  farmer  is  exploded.  There  is  need  of 
broad  views  and  high-minded  men — such  as  make  the  merchant 
prince.  And  see  what  he  has  done.  Such  make  the  true  gentle- 
man farmer.    It  is  not  capital  of  wealth,  but  capital  of  mind. 

And  why  are  lawyers  and  politicians,  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
forming  community,  so  often  called  to  represent  this  great  body 
of  our  people,  if  there  be  not  here  a  want  felt? 

It  is  to  the  farmers  that  internal  improvements,  that  increase.of 
facilities  for  commerce,  that  treaties  for  peace  and  for  war,  have 
especial  concern.  The  greatest  internal  improvements  fox  the 
whole  country  would  be  an  impetus  given  to  agriculture,  and  we 
have  learned  farmers  and  true  farmer  statesmen ;  not  those  alone 
who  at  election  time  avail  themselves  of  Cato's  Criticism,  <<  to 
praise  a  man  is  to  call  htm  a  good  husbandman;"  but  those  whO| 
by  the  labors  of  their  heads  and  hands,  have  deserved  the  support 
they  receive.  Their  residences  are  model  ferms ;  their  influence 
we  see  in  our  improved  cattle,  and  in  the  advantageous  exchange 
of  agricultural  knowledge  with  other  countries.  The  name  of 
one  patriot  is  inscribed  on  the  plow,  and  the  shades  of  others  we 
worship  beneath  their  own  forest  trees  and  in  the  midst  of  their 
broad  acres. 

Thus  have  great  men  thought  they  best  benefited  their  country. 
Thus  are  there,  worthy  examples  for  liberally  educated  young 
men.  And  whether  they  ser*k  here  a  safe  investment  for  their 
capital,  or  are  actuated  by  Jiigher  motives,  they  may  find  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  end  an  ample  reward  for  all  effort. 

It  is  afield  for  study — a  field  for  ambition. 
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Whilst  the  fkrmer  prepares  himself  to  become  a  pirofeesor,  if 
you  please,  as  well  as  the  most  able  practician  among  his  brethren, 
in  those  moments  of  relaxation  when  he  tnms  with  instinctive 
pleasure  to  the  words  of  some  ancient  sage  who  early  guided  him, 
and  when  he  feels  that  his  education  has  no  money  value,  let  him 
devote  a  portion  of  his  time  to  the  acquisition  of  those  modern 
tongues  which  are  now  becoming  domesticated  with  us.  Here 
his  school-boy  Greek  and  Latin  will  be  an  efficient  aid,  not  only 
to  open  new  and  wide  fields  of  thought,  but  to  enable  him  to  ful- 
fill what  he  as  a  patriot  and  an  American  may  concefve  to  be  his 
cluty — to  receive  with  open  hands,  and  to  point  out  the  paths  to 
those  coming  to  fill  up  the  spaces  here,  as  the  forests  of  sturdy 
oak  and  pine  spring  up  wherever  there  may  be  an  opening,  and 
who,  like  the  latter,  growing  gradually  to  usefulness,  should  be 
moulded  by  arts  of  peace  rather  than  of  war. 

They  bring  noble  elements  to  form  a  part  in  that  great  whole, 
the  American  character,  which  looks  for  its  ancestral  virtues  to 
every  part  of  the  known  and  old  world.  Those  airy  theories  and 
social  bubbles  have  their  foundation  in  true  thought,  and  upon 
their  ruins  may  be  built  the  nobler  edifice  of  true  democracy. 
They  are  in  a  great  measure  the  farmer's  brethren.  Their  influ- 
ence he  feels,  in  the  market,  in  our  products,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  government.  There  are  hints  to  be  gained  from  these 
Germans,  and  Swedes,  and  French.  We  as  well  as  they  have 
much  to  learn. 

In  his  preparation  the  student  might  do  well  to  devote  Iiimself 
principally  to  one  branch  of  his  pursuit,  and  his  taste  may  af- 
terwards lead  to  the  selection  of  a  farm  adapted  to  it.  The  ex- 
perience ot  farmers,  as  well  as  of  old  maxim  makers,  has  proved 
that  man  can  do  but  one  thing  well.  The  economy  in  seeking  a 
market,  of  conveniences  in  buildings,  kc.j  influence  them^  and 
thus,  though  knowledge  should  be  general,  yet  the  most  advan- 
tageous  knowledge  of  particulars  can  be  gained  but  in  one  direc- 
tion. Chemistry,  geology  and  entomology  have  more  to  do  with 
the  raising  of  crops,  natural  history  and  anatomy  with  that  of 
stock. 
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This  is  but  the  carrying  into  practice  those  principles  in  politi- 
cal economy  of  <<  division  of  labor,"  concerning  which  the  writers 
on  that  science  have  s6  much  to  say;  and  when  we  consider  its 
importance  in  the  mechanical  arts,  and  the  minute  division  there, 
with  the  no  more  contracted  range  of  agricultural  labor,  we  maj 
truly  wonder  that  its  advantages  have  not  been  more  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  farmer. 

The  young  farmer  will  find  enough  to  learn  in  preparation  for 
any  branch,  and  satisfying  himself  of  its  policy  and  calculating 
facilities,  so  that  no  effort  need  be  wasted,  will  find  an  open  field 
in  every  direction.  He  wishes  often  to  live  patriarchally  amidst 
his  flocks,  with  his  tribe  alone  around  him,  depending  wholly  on 
his  fields  for  subsistence.  He  does  not  readily  appreciate  his  ad- 
vantages in  beinff  able  to  adapt  himself  to  the  wants  of  com- 
munity, changing  his  course  with  these,  principally  producing 
that  for  which  the  highest  price  is  paid,  and  thus  in  buying  for 
his  other  necessities,  saving  a  double  per  cent — that  of  his  com- 
modity above  par,  that  of  others  below.  There  is  no  need  of  being 
Quixotic  in  his  nobility. 

It  seems  strange  that  no  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
sheep  culture  in  this  country,  with  our  facilities  of  climate  and 
soil.  The  pride  that  other  nations  have  taken  in  their  flocks,  the 
increasing  markets  liere,  with  the  improvements  in  the  breeds 
themselves,  seem  to  recommend  it.  Their  value  does  not  simply 
depend  upon  the  interest  which  they  yearly  pay  on  their  princi- 
pal— in  wool  and  mutton,  which,  since  the  average  weight  of 
both  has  been  greatly  increased,  is  very  large— but  it  has  been 
deemed  a  profitable  experiment  to  keep  them  on  farms  devoted 
especially  to  grain,  and  here  for  the  sake  of  their  manure.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statistics  of  one  gentleman,  one  hundred,  well  lit- 
tered, produce  forty  loads  of  great  value  to  the  soil,  and  the  same 
gentleman  adds  that  they  may  be  profitably  kept  on  wheat  farms 
at  the  rate  of  one  to  an  acre*  The  experiments  made  in  England 
of  renovating  land  by  feeding  tprnips  on  the  field  to  sheep,  and 
then  allowing  it  to  lie  fallow  one  year,  have  been  successful,  the 
cost  of  the  feed  being  but  four  cents  a  bushel.  The  average  quan- 
tity of  land  proportioned  to  a  cow  in  the  keeping  of  a  dairy  farm 
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leems  to  be  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  acres,  while  sheep  are 
placed  two  to  an  acre,  and  with  sheep^shearing — from  three  and  a 
half  to  eight  pounds  of  wool,  as  flocks  have  been  known  to  do— 
and  the  fact,  too,  that  experiments  in  Saxony  and  here  haye  tend- 
ed to  show  that  the  fine-wooled  make  the  best  matton,  with  the 
economy,  in  the  care  which  they  require  and  in  the  cost  of  build- 
ings, taking  also  into  account  the  comparative  risks  in  lambs  and 
calves,  and  the  prices  these  will  obtain,  this  branch  of  husbandry 
would  seem  to  possess  advantages  superior  to  most  others. 

The  farmer  has  been  too  apt  to  give  evidence  of  discouraging 
experiment  by  not  looking  forward  far  enough.  In  this  depart- 
ment, blood  and  cultivation,  as  elsewhere,  tell.  It  is  an  old 
story  of  the  times  as  far  back  as  General  Washington,  that  in  his 
absence  the  value  of  his  sheep  declined  one  half. 

Sheep  should  be  adapted  as  cattle  are  selected,  for  specific  pur^ 
poses.  For  the  shambles  the  fturmer  may  find  those  that  weigh 
sixty,  seventy  and  more  pounds  to  the  quarter;  for  wool  alone  he 
should  follow  the  dicta  of  the  manufacturer,  seeking  for  softness 
and  fineness  and  body,  and  that  which  will  give  the  best  finteh. 
The  experiments  now  making  with  the  Merinos  have  satisfied 
many ;  the  success  in  the  cultivation  of  the  C!ot8woId  and  Leices- 
ter sheep,  and  also  the  avidity  with  which  the  Silesian  werf 
sought  at  the  last  Vermont  fair,  Is  additional  testimony  of  its  im- 
portance. The  fleece  of  the  ram  from  the  last-named  flock 
weighed  thirteen  pounds,  and  was  sold  for  thirty-five  cents  a 
pound,  unwashed.  Such  are  the  arguments  that  may  convince 
ftrmers  that  they  will  be  well  paid  for  all  exertion  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

The  agriculturist  should  clearly  see  his  relation  to  the  mer- 
chant. It  is  but  a  partnership  for  loss  and  gain.  Let  him  make 
a  market  for  American  goods,  and  prevent  our  money  from  en- 
riching other  countries;  then  the  merchant  will  call  on  the  ma- 
nufacturer, who  again  will  call  on  the  fiirmer.  Thus  may  native 
articles  supersede  foreign ;  thus  may  there  be  a  strong  argument 
for  "  revenue  tariff,"  and  a  substitute  be  provided  for  "  ad  valo- 
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lam"  dutias,  and  this  the  ftrmen  of  the  West  hare  already  in 
Bcna  measure  done. 

Having  made' ready  for  his  first  practical  efifort,  Trhich  will  be 
the  selection  and  settlement  of  his  farm,  he  will  see  the  necessity 
for  a  plain  and  economical  system.  But  his  aim  is  not  gold  alone. 
Agriculture  is  a  fine  art  as  well  as  a  profession^  therefore  let  him 
strive  to  unite  In  his  labors  the  useful  and  the  beautiful.  Pomona 
addresses  not  his  eye  or  his  taste  alone  as  she  reaches  to  him 
the  rosy-cheeked  apple;  Ceres  gathers  new  dignity  from  the 
graceful  wheat,  evidence  of  her  beauty  and  virtue ;  the  tree,  that 
"  living  poem''  of  the  poet's  dream,  is  another  testimony  of  the 
unity  which  nature  observes  in  these. 

There  is  not  a  statue  of  two  forms  pointing  to  different  paths, 
<<  utile  et  dtdcef^  but  one  and  the  same  face  seen  from  different 
directions.  Let  him  then  make  his  work  itself  beautiful  by  the 
motives  actuating  him,  and  let  him  surround  himself  with  the 
associations  which  conduce  to  this.  Let  him  in  the  position  of 
his  house  secure  those  landscapes  and  natural  scenes,  which  no 
painter  ever  rivalled ;  let  him  indulge  at  full  freedom  in  shade 
trees,  for  the  preservation  of  his  health  and  the  gratification  of 
his  eye.  When  worn  with  care  and  weary,  the  tiny  flower 
will  work  on  him  its  influence,  and  soon  will  he  reverence  the 
elm  and  the  oak  whose  shadows  lie  on  his  dwelling. 

^'The  trees  thftt  round  a  temple  wbisper  become  soon  dear  m  the  templets  ielf.>' 

And  the  influence  of  such  cultivation  who  can  tell  1  It  work- 
eth  silently  as  doth  pure  charity.  Its  effect  in  making  the  homo- 
stead  attractive  may  be  traced  in  the  village  where  there  is  but 
one  such  habitation — and  the  educated  man  has  something  to  do 
in  thus  directing  the  attention  of  his  neighbors — ^the  running  vine, 
the  blossoming  hedge  instead  of  the  uncouth  fence.  Let  New- 
Yorkers  write  in.blooming  orange  and  buckthorn  their  Do wning's 
name,  whose  hand  penned  the  lines  of  their  houses,  and  may  be 
traced  in  each  lawn.    Here  may  it  well  content  one 

**  At  eaee  in  these  gaj  plains  to  dwells 
Where  hedge  rows  spread  a  rerdant  screen. 
And  spires  and  forests  interrene. 
And  the  neat  cottages  peep  between." 
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Never  need  he  sacrifice  to  utility  in  his  vista.  Unsightly  ob- 
jects may  be  hidden  by  clumps  of  trees,  and  the  clambering  vine 
round  off  all  excrescences,  thus  subduing  the  whole.  His  fruit 
trees  may  be  a  source  of  refined  pleasure  which  money  alone  can- 
not purchase,  but  the  care  of  the  poorest.  Let  every  spot  of 
ground  be  well  occupied.  The  experiment  is  now  making 
whether  three.acres  may  not  give  the  profits  of  one  hundred,  as 
ordinarily  cultivated.  The  shingle  <<  manor  house  "  of  the  aris- 
tocratic Yankee,  who  journeys  west  to  buy  an  estate  which  he  is 
unable  to  hire  servants  to  even  Walk,  should  be  abolished,  and  in 
its  place  everything  be  neat  and  compact,  yet  commodious.  We 
know  not  yet  what  the  earth  can  do.  Even  the  rockiest  and 
most  sterile  soil  can  be  made  productive  by  the  growth  of  forest 
trees,  a  crop  encouraged  in  France  and  other  countries. 

In  moments  of  leisure,  too,  many  a  comfortable  addition  to  the 
income  may  be  pleasantly  made  by  attention  to  those  things  which 
are  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  trifles.  The  fruit  culture,  the  pro- 
duction of  vegetables,  of  bulbs  and  of  flowers,  even  now  as  a 
source  of  profit  attract  attention,  and  the  taper  fingers  of  the  New 
England  countrywomen  may  emulate  the  spinning  labors  of  their 
mothers  in  the  preparation  of  silk,  a  more  congenial  task  than  the 
labor  of  the  factories. 

Such  experiments  Colman  also  recommends  to  the  families  of 
those  too  often  "poor  shepherds''— country  clergymen;  and  in 
such  way  may  the  country  realize  from  small  beginnings  the  be- 
nefits for  which  its  statesmen  long  ago,  by  means  of  bounties,  en- 
deavored to  prepare  them. 

The  educated  farmer  must  keep  to  the  utiUy  and  bear  in  mind 
theessentialsof  his  profession.  His  danger  perhaps  lies  on  the 
other  side.  Let  him,  if  he  please,  refine  his  work,  but  let  him 
also  be  careful  that  he  does  not  whittle  away  his  support  in  dis- 
putation. Everything  with  him  should  answer  an  intended  pur- 
pose, and  that  as  closely  as  possible— his  buildings,  his  tools  and 
his  stock. 

He  has  a  balance  sheet  to  attend  to  as  well  as  the  merchant, 
and  why  should  it  not  be  as  strictly  accurate.    He  may  know 
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what  every  bashel  of  whett  cests,  what  every  potind  of  flesh  in 
Citteniug  animals.  Every  field  should  be  registered,  every  work- 
man be  a  distinct  farm  engine  in  tools  and  in  work,  thus  may  ha 
sooner  know  what  he  can  do,  and  his  experiments  sooner  give 
him  great  praeticid  knowledge. 

• 
Soch  a  system  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Delafield  left  behind  him, 
to  American  yonng  men,  as  a  testimony  of  his  worth,  9jid  now  the 
farmers  mourn  for  him,  as  did  the  money  men  once  distinguished 
as  he  was  in  every  pursuit.  A  true  gentleman  farmer,  cultivated, 
thorough  and  scientific,  his  farm  has  not  only  been  a  fortune  te 
his  family  but  an  heritage  to  the  State* 

What  a  change  would  result  from  such  a  metl^iod  as  this.  Ask 
in  the  country  the  three  first  men  you  meet  the  cost  of  any  ope- 
ration, and  often  they  will  be  found  to  differ  an  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent.  The  story  is  common  of  those  who  may  better  give 
away  their  cattle  than  attempt  to  fatten,  and  few  can  tell  what 
one  aniniial  will  cost  in  its  keeping.  How  loose  then  must  be 
general  ideas  as  to  qualities  and  necessities.  The  thorough  man 
will  do  everything  in  the  best  possible  way,  having  In  each  case 
his  intention  clearly  laid  out  before  him.  There  will  be  reason- 
ing beforehand  on  every  step,  and  no  blind  speculation.  He  will 
attend  personally  without  thought  of  weariness  to  his  operations. 
It  should  be  one  of  the  pleasures  of  his  life,  and  considered  as 
an  advantage  which  he  possesses  over  some  others  that  he  may 
thus  interest  himself.  It  may  be  a  source  of  incalculable  profit 
to  him  as  he  may  thus  do  away  with  that  imperceptible  wasting 
of  time  and  labor  which  is  an  affliction  to  so  many.  If  he  work 
by  the  heads  and  hands  of  others  what  good  has  his  education 
done  him  unless  his  servants  be  educated  also  to  understand  him} 
Many  of  his  plans  can  appear  only  in  their  true  force  to  himself 
and  unless  their  detail  be  carried  out  under  his  supervision  he 
eannot  foe  sure  of  success.  Now,  in  draining  he  may  save  twenty 
per  cent,  yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to  point  out  by  means  of  the  spirit 
level  the  place  and  direction  for  a  trench  to  be  dug,  he  must  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  substrata  and  other  particulars  which  practi- 
cal science  will  give,  othierwise  he  will  often  be  misled. 
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Oft^q  through  observation  he  may  improve  the  natural  fadlf- 
ties  of  his  place  by  new  methods,  as  did  Judge  Buel  his  sandy, 
ioil  by  adding  clay  and  thus  advancing  it  in  value  one  hundred 
fier  cent.  Such  a  man  will  despise  the  narrow  economy  which 
actuate  so  many,  who  will  not  look  into  the  future.  He  will  re- 
alize that  the  best  material  is  often  the  cheapest;  he  will  see  that 
It  is  st>  in  his  buildings,  in  his  seeds  and  implements,  and  in  his 
Utock* 

What  monuments  of  weakness  are  the  cra^,  inconvenient  old 
bams  in  the  country,  the  loss  they  occasion  would  be  better  ap- 
preciated if  snch  were  the  plan  of  a  house,  and  the  punishment 
of  the  builders  should  be  to  live  in  them  In  the  strictly  useful 
pBtt  of  his  farm  he  will  be  led  by  no  dictates  of  fiishion  or  fancy. 
Though  science  should  mould  for  him  the  p^ow,  yet  should  it 
be  plain  and  serviceable,  nor  should  he  indulge  in  complicated  la- 
Iwr  saving  machines,  which  are  to  work  by  some  magic  that  he 
-cannot  understand.  He  will  see  that  the  rules  of  nature  and  of 
art  are  simple.  Perceiving  the  dignity  of  his  profession  he  will 
endeavor  to  maintain  it ;  nor  will  he  be  turned  aside  from  its  true 
objects  by  matters  unconnected  with  these.  Why  should  farmers 
ever  raise  horses  for  speed?  this  is  the  Jockey's  business.  For 
fmarket  the  heavier  coach  horse  is  said  to  be  most  profitable,  and 
•ertainly  for  work  another  form  is  needed  than  the  racer's  light 
^nes  and  sinews. 

Why  should  farmers  fatten  for  show,  animals  of  coarse  frame 
t^hose  virtues  shall  lie  but  skin  deep  1  Such  an  animal  the  true 
ftrmer  will  get  Hd  of  as  quickly  as  of  a  poor  machine.  He  will 
iee  the  advantages  of  different  breeds  in  their  different  capacities, 
and  select  from  each  according  to  his  purpose.  <<  Blood  tells  even 
in  the  plough,"  said  John  Randolph,  and  how  has  that  eicellence 
been  attained,  but  in  breeding,  with  an  end  perpetuating  virtues 
and  eradicating  faults,  and  such  a  plan  let  the  ftrmer  follow, 
beauty  in  cattle  is  economical,  for  it  denotes  fitness  and  little 
Waste,  so  there  is  a  double  pleasure  in  the  exhibition  of  fine  ani- 
mals, and  whosoever  improves  them  does  his  country  a  service. 

In  the  care  of  his  animals  humanity  accords  with  economy,  that 
they  may  be  well  sheltered  and  well  fed;  even  for  fineness  of 
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wool  the  mannfMtorar  prefers  such  tredtment  of  lAeep.  In  the 
arrangement  of  hifl  barns  he  will  look  to  this,  and  also  that  by  the 
conveniences  of  pits  and  cellars  he  may  preserve  the  strength  of 
hid  manure,  a  most  important  part  of  his  capital.  He  will  ateo  . 
be  economical  in  its  use,  undei-standls^  where  there  may  be  a  de- 
flciency,  and  supplying  just  that  deficiency  without  wasting  other 
material :  thus, "  five  or  six  bushels  of  l}one  dust  will  supply  the 
phosphoric  acid  taken  up  by  sixty  bushels  of  Tvheat^'  where  there 
may  be  no  need  of  die  other  elements  in  eonpost  manure,  of 
which  this  is  but  a  small  part.  Nor  will  he  be  surprised  if,  after 
using  one  manure  for  a  series  of  croi)^  he  may  find  a  falling  off 
in  other  respects  than  that  which  he  has  supplied.  How  few  fiu^ 
mers  understand  that  lime  is  an  exciting  rather  than  an  enrich- 
ing manure,  but  expect  it  to  work  continued  miracles  while  in 
fiict  it  may  be  their  land  is  drying  up.  It  is  in  this  department 
of  his  profession  that  the  advantages  of  the  liberally-educated 
farmer  particularly  appear,  since  by  analyzing  into  its  component 
parts  that  which  he  wishes  to  produce,  and  keeping  up  a  supply 
for  these,  his  land  will  remain  fertile  and  continuously  produc- 
tive. The  thorough  man  in  his  very  first  step,  the  laying  out  of 
his  farm,  will  pay  attention  to  seeming  trifles,  knowing  their  im- 
portance in  aggregate  amount.  Here,  too,  will  he  have  a  syste- 
matic plan ;  his  steps  will  be  counted  in  all  the  paths  of  his  busi- 
ness ;  the  geometrical  form  even  of  his  fields,  is  of  importance 
in  the  saving  of  fence.  The  square  is  recommended,  and  thus 
may  this  smaller  city^be  modelled  on  the  thought  of  the  great 
Quaker.  The  farm  house,  like  the  State  house  as  nearly  as  prac- 
ticable in  the  center;  the  lane  will  be  the  middle  street,  and  the 
barns  and  fields,  the  blocks  and  parks,  while  the  farmer  himself, 
at  the  head  of  the  body  politic,  conscious  of  the  claims  of  those 
depending  on  him,  will  so  administer  its  laws  as  to  be  loved  and 
obeyed  by  his  subjects ;  thus  presenting  in  his  character  a  model 
for  other  governments.  Here,  then,  with  his  mind  essaying  to 
reach  those  higher  themes  to  which  his  associations  may  lead 
him — with  employment  sufficient  for  health  and  support,  the  pa- 
triot may  see  his  children  grow  up  good  citizens,  and  himself  be 
prepared  to  obey  his  country's  call,  if  need  be,  respected  in  any 
situation. 
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None  bat  a  man  of  character  and  virtae  is  worthy  of  a  farmer's 
lifSs ;  others  desecrate  the  calling  as  would  atheists  astronomy. 
He  alone  can  appreciate  the  picture  of  the  life  of  our  first  pa- 
rentSi  for  it  is  the  picture  of  the  morning  of  his  day.       ^ 

**  Vow,  when  m  mend  light  b«g*n  to  dawn 
In  EdM  on  Um  hnmid  flowtn  UiAi  iMTMllMdy 
Their  moroiog  ineenft,  when  nil  thlogi  thst  hrenthe^ 
0  From  the  e«th*f  grant  altnr  Mod  np  silent  pfiiie 

To  the  CrantoTy  nod  hif  noetrUi  fill 
With  grntofnl  mnOl,  forth  enmn  tho  hnana  pnir. 
And  joined  their  Tocnl  wonhip  to  the  ehoir 
Of  orentarei  wnnting  roioe;  that  done,  pnrtnke 
The  leneoo  prime  for  fweetett  eenee  nnd  niriy 
Then  commnne  now  that  dej  they  heet  mnj  plj 
Their  growing  work,  for  mveh  their  work  outgrew 
The  hnndf  deepntoh  of  two  gtrdeningt  lo  wide.'' 

It  remains  for  the  farmer  to  paint  again  the  garden  of  Eden ; 
and  though  he  will  still  suffer  through  Adam^  transgression,  pro- 
curing beauty  only  through  his  own  pain ;  yet  the  reward  of 
his  labor  is  sure.  <<  Seed  time  and  harvest  shall  not  cease,"  nor 
shall  <<  he  stand  before  mean  men.''  <<  The  king  himself  is  served 
by  the  field." 
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LEGISLATIYE  AGRICULTURAL  MEETING, 

AT    THB    STATE    AOBICULTURAL  BOOMB,  JAlHTART   U,    18H. 

Subject    Tke  Great  Drought  of  1854. 

Hon.  A.  Osbom,  of  Watervliet,  was  appointed  chairman. 

Mr.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
remarked  that  the  otgect  of  these  meetings,  which  had  been  con- 
tinued during  the  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  was  free  discussiop 
and  conversation  on  sulyects  relating  to  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts.  They  had  been  found  of  great  interest  to  all;  to 
those  who  attended,  and  to  those  who  had  read  the  proceedings 
when  publi^hed.  Farmers  have  here  had  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  views— K)f  giving  their  experience ;  questions  of 
importance,  upon  which  men  differ,  have  been  discussed — and 
oftentimes  many  new  and  interesting  lacts  have  been  developed ; 
and  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic,  the  great  pro- 
ducing classes  of  our  country,  have  been  promoted. 

The  Drought  of  1854,  which  has  brought  such  serious  disaster 
to  our  own  State,  and  the  country  at  large,  is  a  matter  worthy  of 
examination.  So  far  as  we  have  authentic  records,  it  is  believed 
our  whole  country  has  never  been  visited  with  such  a  wide-spread 
and  severe  drought  as  that  of  the  past  season.  It  is  a  matter  ^t 
deep  interest  to  the  farmer  to  ascertain  if  there  is  within  his 
reach  any  available  means  by  which  such  a  dire  calamity  can  be 
modified,  if  not  wholly  averted.  It  may  be'  said,  generally,  that 
good  farming  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  is  one  of  the  best  remedies. 
Wherever  thorough  and  systematic  cultivation  has  been  practiced 
— ^where  the  farm,  in  every  respect,  has  been  kept  ih  first  rate 
condition — the  crops  have  suffered  far  less  than  upon  those  of  an 
opposite  cl  aracter. 
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It  has  been  asserted  that  thorough  drainage  and  deep  tillage 
are  entire  preventives  of  the  effects  of  the  drought.  Now,  while 
no  reallj  intelligent,  practical  farmer,  will  assert  that  this  is  so, 
it  may  with  truthfulness  be  affirmed,  and  the  experience  of  the 
past  season  has  abundantly  proved,  that  thorough  drainage,  upon 
soils  requiring  it,  has  proved  a  very  great  relief  to  the  farmer; 
and  the  crops  upon  such  lands  have  been  far  better,  generally, 
than  tiMe  upon  undrained  lands  in  the  same  locality — and  in 
many  instances  the  increased  crop  has  been  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  improvement  in  a  single  year.  The  testimony 
fhmished  from  all  portions  of  our  State  uniformly  and  almost 
without  exception  asserts  that  very  great  advantage  has  resulted 
from  thorough  drainage,  and  that  the  crops  have  been  much  more 
abundant.  This  was  to  have  been  expected,  when  the  efifect  of 
drainage  in  dry  as  well  as  moist  weather  is  considered — for  while 
drainage  relieves  the  earth  of  the  surplus  moisture  not  necessary 
or  useful  to  the  plants,  it  also  in  severe  dry  weather  retains  much 
longer  the  moisture,  so  as  to  be  accessible  to  the  f?getation.  The 
experience  of  every  farmer  nrho  has  been  familiar  with  the  effects 
of  drainage  will  corroborate  this. 

When  the  subject  of  drainage  is  urged  upon  our  farmers,  we 
are  sometimes  met  with  the  objection  that  the  expense  is  too 
great.  This  may  be  true  in  many  cases ;  but  the  question  for  the 
farmer  to  consider  is,  whether  the  increased  expense  may  not  be 
Jtatifled  by  the  valuable  land  reclaimed  and  the  abundant  c^ps 
secured,  where,  without  this,  nothing  bat  unproductive  and 
abttost  useless  land  is  upon  his  hands.  A  few  years  since,  I 
Stated  to  a  meeting  like  this  the  results  of  drainage  upon  a  farm 
near  G^aeva,  which  had  cost  |25  per  acre  upon  a  single  field. 
The  first  crop  raised  upon  the  land  was  Indian  corn,  yielding  80 
bushels  per  acre — ^the  largest  yield  in  the  county — which  amply 
Bemunerated  the  farmer  for  his  outlay;  this  was  followed  by  a 
SMp  of  wheat,  yielding  25  to  30  bushels  per  aore.  A  gentleman 
pMaeat,  remarked  that  while  new  lands  in  the  western  States 
OMld  be  bought  for  ten  shillings  per  acre,  what  farmer  would 
^w  ikink  of  paying  |S5  an  acre  for  dcaining  lands  heie. 
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The  answcor  to  the  gfDtleman'was:  What  shall  a  fimpar  do 
ifho  haa  «pon  his  form  land  of  this  description,  costing  him  it* 
BMght  be  $30  to  $A9  ppr  acre,  upon  whieh  he  is  pajriBg  ta^et 
yearly,  aid  reeelfing  no  adequate  retnnu  ShaU  he  sell  his  faroA 
<m  this  aflcoqAt,.aod  migrate  to  the  cheap  wild  lan#  of  die  Wes^ 
and  tj^re  loeate — it  may  be  to  find  upon  his  form  lands  neediiq^ 
drainage  as  well  as  those  he  had  left  behind  1  Or  shall  he  not 
rather  inquire  may  I  not,  by  careful  drainage,  make  this  land, 
now  worthless,  or  nearly  so,  the  best  of  my  farm,  and  secure  a 
return  from  the  first  two  or  three  crops  that  will  repay  the  out* 
lay,  and  for  all  time  to  come  an  abundant  return  f  The  decisioB 
of  a  discreet  man  in  fovor  of  the  latter  course  could  not  be* 
doubted;  and  even  in  a  money  point  of  view  it  would  be  far  bet- 
ter for  him  to  fi}llow  the  dictates  of  good  sense  and  good  farming, 
than  to  follow  the  gentleman  to  the  wild  lands  of  the  West. 
Such,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  the  decision  of  many  farmers  in 
our  State — and  their  numbers  will  be  greatly  increased,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  by  the  fearful  drought  of  the  past  season,  which  has 
led  them  to  look  favorably  upon  the  results  of  thorough  drainage. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  harvest,  circulars  were  issued  fix)m  the 
State  Agricultural  Rooms  to  gentlemen  throughout  the  State,  de- 
siring information  as  to  the  extent  of  damage  which  had  resulted 
from  the  drought  to  grain  and  leguminous  root  crops  (excepting 
winter  wheat,  which  had  suffered  mainly  from  the  ravages  of  the 
wheat  midge).  Very  fhll  returns  were  received,  comprising 
nearly  three-fourths  of  the  State,  includiug  the  bestgr&in  growing 
localities.  From  these  returns  it  Is  safe,  I  think,  to  say  that  a 
diminution  of  at  least  one-third  of  the  crop  of  oats,  Indian  corn, 
rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  peas  and  beans,  amounted  at  a  low  esti- 
mate to  upwards  of  $20,000,000. 

The  farmers  of  our  State  have  much  to  do  to  guard  against  the 
ordiu^y  vicissitudes  of  our  climate;  but  ^hen  is  superadded  to 
thiese  aueh  a  drought;  as  we  have  experienced,  and  the  ravages  pf 
ih/p  tpheat  mdge^  it  becomes  a  moajt  impcMrtant  question  to  thei 
fiira^er  haw  he  cnn  b^t  gi^ard  9g«4n^  theipr    Praiuage  and  dee|(. 
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plowing,  on  soils  that  require  them,  are,  it  is  beliered,  most  salu- 
tary measures,  that  may  be  resorted  to  with  confident  assurances 
of  benefit  at  all  times,  and  of  manifest  relief  in  times  such  as  we 
have  just  passed  through.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  of 
the  benefit  which  we  have  derired  where  drainage  has  been 
adopted,  and  it  is  believed  that  much  more  might  have  been  se- 
cured had  more  been  done  in  this  direction. 

Wheat  Mdge. — In  addition  to  the  drought,  the  ravages  of  the 
wheat  midge  {Cecidomyia  tritici)  have  been  most  severe.  In  al- 
most every  section  of  our  State,  where  the  wheat  crop  is  grown^ 
the  ravages  have  been  very  extensive,  especially  with  the  white 
wheats  and  from  the  returns  received  at  the  rooms  it  is  believed 
that  not  to  exceed  half  a  crop  will  have  been  realized.  The  Me- 
diterranean wheat;  when  early  sown,  has  generally  escaped;  and 
though  this  is  not  a  favorite  variety  with  millers,  it  may  be  a 
question  whether  it  had  not  better  be  cultivated  than  to  run  th^ 
hazard  of  such  diminished  crops  as  last  season.  As  yet,  no  re- 
medy has  been  discovered  by  which  the  ravages  of  the  midge  can 
be  successfully  arrested.  The  entomological  survey  which  has 
been  commenced  during  the  past  year  by  the  Society,  under  the 
direction  of  that  distinguished  entomologist,  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  it  is- 
hoped  will  shed  some  light  on  the  subject.  Should  we  be  able 
but  in  part  to  avert  the  ravages  of  this  insect,  we  shall  accom- 
plidi  a  great  good.  It  is  hoped  that  the  legislative  appropriation 
will  be  continued,  to  enable  Dr.  Fitch  to  continue  his  investiga- 
tions, for  in«a  single  season  little  comparatively  can  be  accom- 
plished. The  report  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  Legislature 
of  Dr.  Fitch's  labors  will  be  full  of  interest,  and  we  doubt  not 
will  convince  our  farmers,  on  its  perusal  in  the  Transactions,  that 
never  has  an  equal  amount  of  money  been  expended  by  our  State 
more  beneficially  for  the  interests  of  the  farmer  and  the  horticul- 
turist than  that  devoted  to  this  work. 

The  wheat  crop  of  this  State  at  the  last  United  States  census 
(1850)  was  13,1^1,498  bushels,  and  upon  the  supposition  that  an 
equal  number  of  acres  were  under  cultivation  in  1854,  and  the 
jield  OBly  the  same,  under  favorable  circumstances  (though  it  i» 
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eriJent  that  tbe  yield  per  acre  would  show  a  considerable  in- 
crease had  the  season  been  favorable),  the  loss  resulting  from  the 
ravages  of  the  midge  has  been  from  30  to  40  percent.  Estimating 
it,  however,  at  one  third,  it  will  «give  at  the  average  price  of 
wheat— $2. 1 5  per  bushel-49,403,012.85.  Our  farmers,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  be  assured,  notwithstanding  their  severe  losses  in  a  single 
year— of  nearly  thirty  millions  of  dollars— are  still  in  a  condition 
to  be  less  afifected  by  the  severe  monied  pressure  of  the  times  than 
almost  any  other  class  of  our  citizens. 

I  will  not  dwell  longer  on  this  subject,  but  desire  gentlemen 
present  to  give  us  their  views  in  relation  to  the  subject  under 
d^ussion,  and  such  other  matters  as  they  shall  deem  interesting. 

The  Hon.  A.  Z.  McCarty,  of  Oswego,  described  the  severity  of 
the  drought  in  his  county.  He  confessed  to  a  change  of  opinion 
in  respect  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  drainage.  Hereto- 
fore, in  reading  the  views  of  othcfrs,  friends  of  this  method,  he  had 
deemed  their  statements  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  as  exagge- 
rated— ^that  the  principal  authority  for  tbe  benefits  of  draining 
had  been  derived  from  England — that  English  writers  wrote  of 
what  was  best  in  a  moist  climate,  .and  that  it  was  not  essential 
here.  But  he  had  now  witnessed  the  good  done  by  draining — 
by  deep  plowing — and  that  it  had  to  a  great  extent  obviated  the 
evil  effects  of  the  drought.  He  now  acted  on  his  change  of  views, 
and  his  plow  was  used  as  deeply  as  the  strength  and  capacity  of  • 
his  team  could  produce. 

Mr.  McC.  alluded  to  the  vast  value  of  collecting  reliable  statis- 
tics on  this  subject.  The  vast  amount  of  pecuniary  loss  reaches 
every  clhss  of  our  citizens.  It  is  not  merely  the  farmer  who  raises 
the  grains,  but  the  great  transportation  interest  that  has  its  busi- 
ness in  their  carriage  to  market.  There  is  not  so  much  work  to 
be  done.  There  was  less  hay — ^less  grass— and  the  dairy  sufiered; 
it  has  become  necessary  to  reduce  the  stock  of  cattle,  and  the 
tendency  of  this  is  to  impoverish  the  land — the  farm  and  the 
farmer.  All  these  have  J^een  results  of  the  disastrous  drought 
of  1854. 
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Mr.  Woolworth  (Principal  of  the  State  Nonnal  8eliool)boiehi» 
ttstimony  to  the  value  of  a  system  of  drainage.    It  was  appUea- 
hla  to  two  kinds  of  soil — that  which  was  low  and  swampy  and 
tfiat  which  Ixf  on  hill  sides  and  hills.    He  had  had  admirable 
opportunity  to  witness  its  efEect.    There  was  near  the  village  of 
Homer,  in  Cortland  oounty,  a  barren  and  unsightly  swamp  of 
about  eighteen  acres.    So  unstable  was  the  soil  that  it  seemed  to 
float  on  the  water  beneath  it,  and  would  hardly  support  die  boys^ 
who  in  summer  attempted  to  make  their  way  through  it.    This 
swamp  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barber,  one  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  this  Society.    He  was  aware  that  the  draiDing  and  clear- 
ing would  be  expensive,  but  was  unwilling  to  permit  hi9  farm  to 
be  deformed  by  waste  and  unproductive  land.    He  opened  hie 
drains,  and  the  floating  bog  was  soon  converted  into  a  firm  bot- 
tom, over  which  he  could  drive  his  oxen.    The  growth  of  trees 
was  removed,  the  brush  and  wild  grass  burned  over,  inorganic 
matter,  from  gravel  banks  which  lay  near,  was  brought  on,  and 
freely  scattered  over  the  surface,  and  a  beautiful  and  productive 
nieadow  was  soon  the  result    Mr.  W.  called  the  attention  of  the 
Hon,  Mr.  Dickinson  of  the  Senate,  who  was  present,  to  the  fact  he 
was  relating,  as  Mr.  D.,  when  delivering  the  annual  address  before 
the  Cortland  County  Agricultural  Society,  had  noticed  the  land. 
(Mr.  Dickinson  assented  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Woolworth  as 
correct.)    As  illustrative  of  the  effects  of  hill  draining,  Mr.  Wool- 
worth  spoke  of  what  he  had  seen  on  the  farm  of  the  Hon.  Henry 
S.  Randall,  late  Secretary  of  State.    A  field  (h>m  which  a  late 
crop  of  grass  was  usually  cut,  but  which  continued  wet  and  cold 
too  late  in  spring  fi>r  cultivation,  vfaa  subjected  to  drainage.    Its 
elevated  situation,  on  a  gently  sloping  declivity,  permitted  the 
watef  to  be  early  and  rapidly  carried  off;  the  beat  which  ha4 
been  carried  away  by  thp  slow  evaporation  of  the  water,  was  re- 
tained in  the  soil,  and  the  land  was  early  in  the  spring  ready  for 
the  pl^w,  which  bad  before  rarely  penetrated  the  soil.    On  this 
fields  aa  a  consequence  of  the  drainage,  are  now  raised  heavy  cropa 
of  gmiA  and  com* 

Mr.  W.  had  observed  many  other  •instances  of  the  valuable 
effects  of  draining  on  thehills  of  Cortland  county,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  under  a  thorough  system,  much  of  this  land  which  is 
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sow  valuable  only  ibr  grazing,  will  jMd  abumlait  piodiiotd 
BBder  tbe  plow. 

B,  y.  FreDch,  Esq.;  (of  the  Massachusetts  Agricaltural  Board,) 
expressed  his  fears  that  the  meadow  would  go  back  again  unless 
the  iS^rtilizing  matter  was  restored.  These  swamps  were  formed 
of  the  leaves  of  trees  which  had  for  ages  accumulated  there^ 
and  which  were  succeeded  hj  aquatic  plants,  these  died,  and 
then  small  shrubs  grew  up,  and  in  the  processes  of  years  gave 
place  to  others,  and  unless  pn^r  materials  were  deposited  upon 
the  land  it  might  fail.  Perhaps  the  inorganic  matter  brought  cor 
would  be  sufficient 

Mr.  French  remarked — Draining  is  not  so  much  followed  in 
Massachusetts  as  in  New-York.  People  will  adopt  it  slowly,  but 
they  will  have  to  come  to  its  general  adoption.  Farmers  of  small 
means  look  on  with  caution  till  they  see  its  good  effects ;  then 
they  go  in— ^ome  more  readily  than  others.  In  1836  there  was 
a  time  of  great  distress  in  England,  and  the  farmers  in  England 
petitioned  Parliament  for  some  relief.  A  committee  was  chosen 
to  make  an  investigation  in  relation  to  the  circumstances,  and 
they  made  an  able  report.  The  English  farmers  gave  a  sad  ac- 
count ;  it  was  really  distressing  to  read  it.  To  make  a  clean  job 
of  it  they-sent  to  Scotland,  4nd  brought  out  good  farmers.  They 
sent  for  Mr.  Smith — a  celebrated  advocate  of  draining — and  they 
learned  that  the  Scotch  farmers  were  thrifty  and  getting  along  as 
well  as  usual,  and  the  committee  asked  the  English  and  the 
Scotch  how  their  lands  were  managed.  Those  who  had  gone  in  for 
thorough  tillage  had  not  suffered  much.  The  subsoil  plowing — the 
drainage  had  accomplished  immense  benefits. 

Mr.  F.  then  described  the  manner  in  which  on  his  land 
where  such  an  abundance  of  stone  existed  as  to  make  it  an  ol^ect  to 
procure  their  removal — drains  were  made.  He  greatly  preferred 
the  use  of  the  tile,  and  considered  that  they  must  be  hroughf  ||i(p 
general  use  from  their  cheapness,  and  firom  the  &ct  that  by  their 
use  the  work  was  so  thoroughly  done. 

The  thorough  disintcgraticm  of  the  earth,  the  absence  of  that 
eold  water  which  to  some  part  of  vegetataoa  is  aa  the  chill  of 
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death,  the  earlier  preparation  and  working  of  the  soil,  the  great- 
er  certainty  and  the  larger  yield  of  the  crop— all  these  results  are 
legitimate  from  the  skillful  use  of  dralnii^ — a  tillage  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  every  farmer. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  whether  it  was  economical  to  get  tile 
when  good  stone  were  plenty,  Mr.  F.  said  that  the  advantage  of 
cheapness  on  the  part  of  stone  was  only  when  it  was  actually 
necessary  to  get  rid  of  the  stone,  not  when  they  were  to  be  hauled 
at  any  considerable  distance.'  He  preferred  the  pipe  rather  than 
the  horse-shoe  tile. 

Joseph  Harris,  assistant  editor  of  the  Country  Gentleman, 
thought  that  under-draining  was  destined  to  do  more  for  the 
improvement  of  American  agriculture  than  any  other  one  thinsc. 
We  all  know  what  it  has  done  for  Great  Britain,  and  he  be- 
lieved it  would  do  still  more  for  this  country.    Many  people 
appear  to  think  that  in  the  moist  cool  climate  of  England 
under  draining  is  more  necessary  than  in  our  dry,  hot  seasons. 
This  was  a  great  mistake.    In  England,  though  it  is  said  (o  rain 
all  the  time,  and  the  atmosphere  is  so  hazy  that  the  sun,  in  the 
language  of  Horace  Greely, looks  like  a  "boiled  turnip;"  yet, 
on  an  average,  half  as  much  again  rain  folU  here  in  a  year  as  in 
England.    We  have  great  rains  and  great  drouths ;  and  what  we 
must  aim  at  is  some  means  of  mitigating  these  two  evils,  of  mak- 
ing one  neutralize  the  other..  Under-.draining  in  conjunction  with- 
subsoil  plowing  affords  the  best  means  at  present  known.    In  wet 
weather  the  underdrains  carry  ofif  the  excess  of  water,  and  iji  a 
dry  time  the  pores  formed  by  the  descent  of  the  water  to  the 
drains  become  capillary  tubes  and  carry  water  from  beneath  to 
the  roots  of  the  plants.    This  is  not  mere  theory.    An  under- 
drained  soil  will  be  found  damper  in  dry  weather  than  an  un- 
drained  one ;  and  the  thermometer  shows  a  drained  soil  warmer 
in  cold  weather,  and  cooler  in  hot  weather,  than  one  that  is  un- 
drained.    For  this  and  other  similar  reasons,  he  believed,  as  he 
said  t)efore,  that  underdraining  would  do  more  for  the  improve- 
ment of  American  agriculture  than  it  had  done  for  England. 

Mr.  Harris  mentioned  several  instances  that  had  come  under 
his  own  observation  in  this  country  where  underdraining  had 
been  of  imn^ense  benefit,  and  especially  during  the  drouth  of  the 
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past  summer,  had  the  beDeflcial  effect  of  drainage  been  most 
manifest.  On  the  farm  of  H.  C.  Ives,  Esq.,  near  Rochester,  an 
nnderdraiu,  laid  with  stones,  had  been  cut  through  a  field,  and 
the  wheat  on  each  side  of  this  drain,  for  several  rods,  was,  at 
least,  as  good  again  as  on  the  other  portions  of  the  field.  But  he 
need  not  dwell  further  on  this  point.  He  believed  most  intelli- 
gent farmers  were  convinced  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  ih>m 
drainage,  and  all  that  was  necessary  was  to  satisfy  them  that  a 
Judicious  expenditure  of  from  |20  to  $30  per  acre  in  iinderdrain- 
ing  would  pay.  Mr.  Johnston,  near  Geneva,  had  shown  that  on 
his  farm  the  increase  of  the  crops  had  paid  for  the  whole  expense 
of  under^raining  in  two  or  three  years;  and  he  (Mr.  Harris)  was 
satisfied,  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  increase  of  crops  is  net 
fTcfit^  that  no  investment  will  pay  better  than  money  judiciously 
expended  in  underdraining. 

The  Chairman,  Mr.  Osbom,  called  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
some  atmospherical  phenomena  immediately  preceding  and  during 
the  drought.  Nothing  unusual,  he  remarked,  appeared  in  the  re- 
gions where  it  prevailed  as  to  the  routine  of  wind  and  weather  until 
the  great  north-western  gale  of  March  last.  That  windfiood  became 
memorable  not  only  for  its  intensity  and  extent,  but  also  the  injury 
done  to  property  in  its  sweep.  After  this  event  there  appeared 
to  be  a  change  in  the  wonted  course  of  the  winds  during  the 
spring  and  summer  following.  Tor  twelve  successive  days  there- 
after he  noticed  that  the  surface  winds  were  either  from  the  north 
or  from  the  south,  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany.  The 
usual  amount  of  rain  fell  in  early  spring,  but  on  the  approach  of 
summer,  when  the  clouds  gave  indi<»tions  of  rain,  they  were  ge- 
nerally dispersed  without  dispensing  the  needed  shower. 

A  few  passing  remarks  as  to  the  cause  of  wind  and  rain  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  Most  peo- 
ple understand  the  process  of  distillation  of  a  liquid,  particularly 
that  of  water.  It  is  simply  converting  water  into  steam  in  a 
covered  kettle,  and  conveying  the  vapop  through  a  pipe  into  a 
condenser,  where  it  is  restored  to  liquid  form.  In  fact,  almost 
every  house  keeper  cannot  have  failed  to  notice  this  process  of 
evaporation  'and  condensation  of  water  in  the  kitchen  depart- 
ment.   How  common  it  is  that  on  washing-day  when  the  evapo- 
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ration  of  the  boiling  Itettle  is  profuse  and  a  cold  exte;rior  atmos- 
phere, to  see  drops  of  water  gather  upon  the  windows  and  upon 
the  ceiling.  The  same  process  is  going  on  constantly  between  the 
two  conditions  in  the  elements  of  water;  and  the  great  atmosphe- 
ric dome  that  covers  the  earth  is  the  region  where  its  exhibitions 
arid  on  a  most  magnificent  scale.  In  this  order  of  things  there  is 
TouchMftid  to  man  sunshine  and  shower,  <^  seed  time  and  harvest, 
while  the  earth  remaineth." 

There  is  no  great  or  universal  element  of  earth  so  constant  in 
the  change  as  water,  in  the  evaporation  and  condensation.  From 
a  liquid  state  it  passes  away  unseen  and  noiseless,  and  ascends  in 
an  undimmed  medium,  and  first  gives  visible  evidence  of  its  exis- 
tence in  the  upper  sky  in  the  formation  of  the  cloud,  and  a  far- 
ther condensation  of  the  cloud  produces  rain,  and  that  brings  it 
around  to  the  place  of  its  origin.  Winds  and  rain  are  indispen- 
sable in  the  economy  of  husbandry.  In  their  separate  or  conjoint 
Action  rests  the  hope  of  the  <^  tiller  of  the  ground."  Each  has  ft 
distinct  cause  in  its  origin,  and  each  may  exist  for  a  time  being 
without  the  other ;  but  as  a  general  rule  they  co-operate  in  bring- 
ing about  the  periods  of  distribution.  The  origin  of  winds  and 
the  formation  of  the  raining  cloud  may  each  claim  a  brief  notice. 

Winds  are  generally  formed  by  unequal  temperatures  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  the  same  level.  When  a  fire  is  kindled  it  ex- 
pands the  air  for  a  certain  distance  around,  the  exterior  colder 
medium  rushes  in,  for  the  reason  that  an  equal  volume  of  the 
latter  is  heavier  than  the  former ;  hence  the  tendency  of  the 
<<  spark  to  fly  upwards."  Although  the  process  is  invisible  yet 
Its  effects  become  visible  by  an  influence  upon  the  objects  with 
which  it  is  connected.  '  Liquids  are  obedient  to  the  same  law- 
Let  oil  and  water  be  put  into  a  partitioned  vat  in  a  separate  order. 
By  removing  the  partition,  the  water  being  the  heavier  of  the 
two  rushes  into  the  department  of  the  oU,  and  at  once  raising  the 
latter  to  the  surface.  In  the  process  a  current  is  formed  not  un- 
like that  in  the  air  when  isolated  parts  become  rarified.  And 
perhaps  the  comparison  of  a  liquid  is  still  more  analogous  to  that 
of  boiling  water.  Wlien  the  fire  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  ket- 
tle the  water  there  is  converted  into  steam  and  rises,  the  contigu- 
ous water  rushes  in  and  hence  a  perpetual  current. 
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In  applying  the  principle  to  atmospberio  phenomena  jre  aire  4o 
east  about  to  discover  the  cause  of  these  unequal  temperatuMs 
existing  upon  the  same  relative  level.  The  first  thing  that  claiflK 
our  consideration  is  the  peculiar  configuration  of  the  earth's  sur- 
fiiee.  H^e  the  first  test,  the  first  sensible  differenee  in  tempers- 
tore,  arises  from  the  inclination  of  surface  presented  to  the  rafS 
of  the  sun*  Upon  the  south  side  of  the  liill  the  snow  disappears 
before  it  does  in  the  contiguous  plain,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
the  rays  of  the  sun  impiiige  the  surface  in  a  more  direct  angle. 
Following  the  rule  that  the  varied  angle  of  the  rays  with  tlie 
surface  as  an  explanation  for  the  variety  of  temperature  in  a  dis- 
trict of  country,  we  commence  the  ta^  of  observatioui  and  we 
are  at  once  met  with  hill  and  dale,  the  river,  valley  and  tlie  up- 
land range,  the  long  sloping  field  and  the  precipitous  ledge— all 
producing,  during  the  same  period  of  sunshine,  the  varied  tem- 
peratures of  surface  air.  As  we  extend  the  view  we  have  before 
us  the  cultivated  field  and  the  forest- shaded  land,  snows  linger- 
ing on  the  hills  and  in  the  woods,  while  other  places  send  forth 
their  warm  breezes  from  a  surface  exposed  to  the  sun.  Nor  do 
the  causes  of  varied  temperature  terminate  here.  There  is  the 
land  and  water  surface,  sunshine  and  the  shadow  of  the  passing 
cloud,  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  the  succession  of  the 
seasons  as  controling  all  minor  causes.  While  we  thus  contemp- 
plate  this  wonderful  complication  of  causes,  both  as  to  intensity 
and  extent,  are  we  not  to  look  for  corresponding  results!  And 
what  can  be  more  varied  than  the  aerial  currents.  There  are  the 
trade  winds  that  cease  not,  the  periodic  monsoons,  the  fitful  tor- 
nado, and  winds  of  ^^  milder  form.''  Thus  can  we  trace  cause 
and  effect  in  <<  mid  air,"  through  that  great  infinitude  of  degree, 
until 

'<  The  upen  in  foliage  if  made  to  aonfett  Uie  gcfiUert  ImeM.'' 

The  shower. — ^The  stratification  of  the  winds  is  the  <»ie  main  cause 
of  the  rains.  This  leads  us  to  investigate  the  principles  of  this 
arrangemrat.  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  three  winds)  one 
above  the  other,  and  of  different  directions,  exist  at  the  same 
time,  as  indicated  by  the  floating  cloud.  As  the  upper  stratum  is 
the  coldest,  we  are  led  to  inquire  why  it  is  prevented  from  rusli- 
ing  down  to  the  surface  of  warm  air,  in  accordance  with  the  rule, 
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as  above,  that  a  cold  medium  is  made  to  occnpy  that  of  a  warmer 
by  the  law  of  weight.  Although  the  law  of  gravitation  is  all- 
pervading,  yet  the  law  of  density  is  equally  so.  We  are  to  look 
for  a  solution  of  the  question  in  the  arrangement  of  these  two 
forces.  The  law  of  gravitation  becomes  effective  when  unequal 
temperatures  exist  side  by  side — ^the  law  of  density  when  one 
medium  overlies  the  other.  The  former  may  be  compared  to  the 
walls  of  a  room— the  latter,  to  the  ceiling.  It  is  the  position  of 
surface  presented  to  the  great  terrestrial  center  that  give^  us  the 
two  ideas  of  these  pressures,  and  yet  they  may  be  the  result  of  the 
same  law  of  gravitation  manifest  in  different  formB.  That  the  at- 
mosphere is  lighter  as.  we  ascend  is  proved  by  the  indications  of 
the  barometer,  by  the  ascent  in  the  balloon,  and  in  climbing  the 
lofty  mountain. 

To  continue  the  observation ;  we  see  that  a  current  of  cold  air 
in  the  upper  sky,  though  heavier  for  its  being  cold,  is  still  lighter 
by  the  law  of  density,  than  a  warm  current  existing  underneath. 
Here  we  contemplate  a  beautiful  adjustment  in  the  equilibrium 
of  forces. 

Another  important  fact  in  relation  to  the  stratification  of  winds, 
is  the  adhesive  force  of  the  atoms  constituting  the  volume.  It  is 
well  known  that  a  body  while  in  motion,  will  penetrate  through 
another  body  still  more  resisting  when  at  rest.  A  leaden  bqllet 
is  made  to  be  driven  through  a  bar  of  wrought  iron,  by  the  gun- 
shot, and  the  candle  through  the  board  in  the  same  manner. 
Currents  of  water  may  he  projected  far  along  the  surface  of  that 
which  is  at  rest ;  and,  as  an  illustration,  as  proof  in  point :  the 
visible  fumes  of  the  exhilarating  pipe,  driven  out  by  pneumatic 
force,  are  made  to  assume  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone.  The 
momentum  of  a  wind  current  is  in  accordance  with  the  depth  and 
width  of  volume ;  some  of  them  are  perhaps  miles  in  depth,  and 
in  width  spreading  over  entire  States,  and  in  extent  passing  over 
entire  continents.  Our  great  north-western  wind  comes  from  a 
very  remote  quarter ;  it  is  a  mi^estic  wind ;  other  winds  spring 
up  beneath.  Were  these  various  winds  solidified  and  made  visi- 
ble, they  would  stand  out  as  a  group  of  rocks;  and  notwithstand- 
ing unseen,  the  results  are  convincing  proof  of  their  arrangement 
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These  winds  of  various  direction  impinge,  in  their  passage,  more 
or  less  the  ooe  upon  the  other.  Thej  virtually  press  into  eaeh 
other,  to  a  eertain  depth,  forming  thereby  wliirls  and  eddying 
currents.  Here  in  this  contracted  stratum  is  formed  the  cloud — 
it  enlarges  and  condenses — ^the  rain  follows,  and  the  fiercest  wind 
bears  away  the  trophy  of  the  conflict.  In  this  middle  aerial  field 
are  principally  confined  the  atmosperic  phenomena — the  wondeas 
of  the  storm.  We  are  ever  led  to  observe  the  varied  forms  in 
which  the  development  is  made.  Even  the  clouds  themselves 
are  classified,  by  meteorologists,  according  to  their  position  and 
appearance. 

The  rain  cloud  is  the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  great  drama 
of  atmospheric  exhibitions.  The  very  element  tliat  contributes 
so  essentially  in  supplying  our  wants,  is,  in  the  transformation, 
made  to  stand  forth  in  the  sky  a  wonder  and  a  terror.  But  with 
all  its  frowns  and  its  fury,  it  becomes  the  messenger  of  mercy. 
We  propose,  however,  to  consider  more  particularly  the  manner 
in  which  the  rain  storm  is  formed  and  brought  to  a  termination. 
A  cloud  is  the  result  of  an  atmosphere  surcharged  with  humid 
vapors,  and  from  this  issues  the  rain.  This  must  be  a  result,  or 
else  all  the  water  of  the  seas  would  be  transferred  to  the  atmos- 
phere, and  a  land  surface  every  where  exist.  Two  causes  tend 
to  increase  the  magnitude  of  the  cloud  on  its  first  appearance  as 
of  a  "  hand's  breadth  " — the  aggregation  of  atoms  or  elementary 
particles.  Ther^  appears  to  be  a  mechanical  affinity  in  the  pro- 
cess. Another  cause  for  its  "  speedy  enlargement,"  is  the  sha- 
dow that  it  casts.  The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  at  once 
changed,  the  entire  prism  of  this  shadow  from  the  base  of  the 
cloud  to  the  earth.  This  at  once  disturbs  the  equilibrium  of  the 
air ;  currents  of  wind  are  formed ;  the  cloud  increases,  and  the 
shadow  increases ;  all  the  forces  are  gathering  strength.  A  cur- 
rent rushes  up  to  the  cloud  from  the  earth,  as  into  a  vacuum, 
produced  by  the  rapid  condensation  of  the  air,  and  this  current 
rolls  out  the  upper  surface  of  the  cloud,  not  unlike  that  of  steam 
issuing  from  the  smoke-pipe  of  a  locomotive.  This  white  mound 
of  fleeces  topping  the  thunder  cloud,  is  produced  by  this  upward 
central  current 
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As  tb6  cloud  enlarges,  the  rain  begins  to  descend.  The  exte- 
rior currents  still  continue  to  make  contributions  to  the  stormy 
until  a  general  commotion  ensues.  This  strire  is  generally  push- 
ed forward  in  some  direction,  exhausting  the  air  of  its  humid  va- 
pors in  its  march.  In  this  we  may  have  a  solution  of  the  periodic 
storm.  The  rain  cloud  has  drawn  into  its  dark,  freezing  bosom 
the  watery  vapors,  to  a  degree  of  exhaustion  far  below  what  the 
atmosphere  was  capable  of  containing  in  a  clear  sky.  The  clouds 
then  become  but  the  mere  skeleton  of  the  storm,  and  are  soon 
dissipated.  Hence  we  have  the  order  of  rains  and  fair  weather  in 
the  succession.  Did  condensation  and  rain  take  place  at  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  saturation  and  exhaustion,  and  never  go  below  that 
pointy  there  would  be  a  constant  drizzling  rain  upon  the  earth. 
This  is  the  local  summer  shower,  the  peculiar  feature  in  its  for- 
/mation  is  the  ascending  current  of  air,  which  at  times  becomes  so 
intense  (as  is  supposed,)  as  to  cause  that  wonderful  display  of 
electric  phenomena.  There  are  are  other  rains,  of  a  milder  type, 
ot  a  wider  range,  and  of  a  longer  continuance.  These  are  sup- 
posed to  occur  from  one  wind  impinging  upon  another,  in  the 
stratification  above  stated.  In  this  the  action  becomes  horizon- 
tal, in  the  summer  shower  perpendicular ;  and  here  we  may  ven- 
ture to  affirm  that  we  should  have  no  summer  rain  from  any 
source,  except  on  the  mountain,  were  it  not  for  the  stratification 
of  the  winds.  The  summer  cloud  would,  like  the  locomotive 
steam,  go  up  and  be  dissipated.  This  upper  current  constitutes 
a  cold  ceiling,  which  limits  the  clouds  below  to  a  certain  eleva- 
tion, thereby  forcing  them  into  a  contest,  and  the  result  of  which 
is,  the  earth  gets  watered  and  refreshed.  Who  is  not  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  thunder  shower  1  We  arise  on  a  summer's 
morning ;  the  surface  air  is  quiet — the  northwestern  wind  pre- 
vails above,  as  indicated  by  the  coterie  of  floating  clouds  making 
their  way  eastward — the  heat  increases  as  the  day  advances — the 
clouds  are  formed — the  thunder  shower  prevails — and,  after  a 
strife  among  the  elements  (ox  a  few  hours,  we  notice  a  dark  cloud 
rising  in  the  west ;  it  rapidly  approaches,  and  soon  sweeps  away 
every  vestige  of  conflicting  winds.  The  effect  was  this :  The 
quiet  and  steady  floor-way  of  the  western  wind  of  the  morning 
became  in  a  measure  collapsed  by  the  storms  of  the  day,  and  the 
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western  wind  eame  roflhiiig  over  tlie  aerial  precipice  like  tlie  river 
upon  a  table  land  ruling  down  in  a  cataract  into  the  cbasm 
below.  Hence  the  cool  wind  that  follows  the  clearing  off  shower 
is  the  same  morning  wind  becoming  in  the  evening  a  surface 
wind.  This  western  wind  not  uafrequentlj  becomes  during  the 
day  a  surface  wind,  in  accordance  with  the  expansion  produced 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Although  we  may  Imve  a  general  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
winds  and  of  rains,  yet  we  may  not  be  able  to  apply  hem  in  ae- 
counting  for  the  drought  of  the  season  past.  There  are  many 
facts  involved  in  the  question,  and  many  suggestions  to  be  made. 
How  far  the  great  wind  of  March  had  a  controlling  influence  may 
be  a  matter  of  doubt.  Other  causes  have  been  at  work.  For 
some  time  past  the  annual  snow  wave  of  the  Arctic  region  has 
been  pressing  its  margin  into  thp  temperate  climes.  In  1854  its 
approach  was  seriously  felt  in  the  border  settlements  of  Canada. 
In  1855  it  apj>ears  to  have  swung  around  on  the  western  prairies. 
Then  occurred  the  wind  of  March — the  prevalence  of  northern 
and  southern  surface  winds,  and  the  drought  The  inquiry  may 
be  made,  what  caused  the  wind  aforesaid  ?  Did  it  impair  the  sub- 
sequent northwest  winds  that  followed— or  did  the  north  and 
aouth  winds  acquire  a  greater  force  and%>nstaocy  from  the  nearer 
approach  of  the  Polar  snows  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  1  We  are  to 
view  these  unusual  events  as  but  a  combination  of  causes  that 
produced  given  results.  The  great  prevailing  northwest  wind 
spoken  of  may  have  been  so  diverted  at  times  as  to  fiiil  of  giving 
us  the  usual  supply  of  the  watery  vapors  from  the  lake  regions, 
where  it  may  have  originated.  The  sonthern  winds  appear  to 
have  passed  unmolested  far  distant  inland,  and  left  their  humJd 
load  in  the  Canadian  wilds. 

There  is  another  fact  connected  with  the  drought  that  has  an 
important  bearing  in  the  discussion.  It  may  be  expressed  in  this 
wise:  The  continued  dry  weather  appeared  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  rains  when  the  elements  were  tending  to  bring  about 
that  desirable  result — that  is,  it' rained  not  in  August,  for  the  rea- 
son that  no  rain  fell  in  July.  Notwithstanding  it  is  the  great 
order  and  direct  course  of  things  for  the  waters  of  the  ocean  to 
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be  trailed  over  continents  and  returned  again  in  the  rirer  current^ 
yet  a  portion  of  it  is  used  over  many  times  before  it  reaches  the 
.sea.  The  land  surface,  with  all  its  superlncumbing  oltJects,  givea 
wonderful  facilities  for  ev^wraiion.  Every  tree,  every  spear  of 
grass,  and  every  fixture  placed  by  the  hand  of  man  presents  a 
surface  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Who  has  failed  to  ob- 
serve how  rapidly  the  drenching  waters  of  the  shower  disappear 
in  a  drying  wind  1  This  all  goes  to  swell  the  amount  brought 
direct  from  the  sea.  For  this  reason  we  may  account  for  shower 
following  after  shower,  at  particular  times,  until  the  energies  of 
.9(mie  prevailing  wind  are  aroused  and  the  scene  of  strife  is  trans- 
ferred to  other  localities.  There  may  be  an  extreme  in  the  other 
/direction.  In  the  latter  period  of  the  drought  the  rain  cloud 
would  commence  forming,  a  sprinkling  would  follow,  but  as  the 
dry  surface  air  arose  into  the  region  of  the  cloud  it  appeared  to* 
absorb  all  the  moisture  it  contained,  and,  in  common  speech,  it 
blew  over  without  rain.  In  this  way  we  had  to  wait,  probably,, 
until  the  changing  seasons  brought  about  a  different  combination 
of  atmospheric  forces. 

If  the  phenomena  of  wind  and  weather  are  the  result  of  the 
forces  in  nature,  of  which  we  are  so  familiar,  why,  it  may  be 
^aaked,  are  they  so  fortuitous  to  us — aye,  indeed,  why  not  foretell 
^Ihe  weather?  For  the  simple  reason  that  we  are  not  familiar 
with  the  chain  of  cause  and  effect  that  extends  through  every  de- 
partment in  the  scheme  of  meteorology.  We  cannet  see  the 
arial  currents  that  are  constantly  prevailing  above  us.  We  have 
but  a  limited  knowledge  of  the  number,  depth,  area,  velocity  and 
direction  of  the  several  strata  that  make  up  the  /;roiip.  Much 
less  are  we  acquainted  with  the  elements  they  waft  along  at  times^ 
in  an  invisible  form.  Therefore,  to  us  the  shower  becomes  a  con- 
tingency, notwithstanding  the  ^^  inexorable  chain "  of  cause  and 
effect.  Were  we  to  go  into  the  forest,  and  the  question  should  be 
•asked,  Why  did  the  maple  grow  here — the  beach  there— the  birch 
yonder  1  We  cannot  tell ;  to  us  all  is  accidental— fortuitous.  It 
-night  have  been  otherwise  as  well.  Now  had  we  been  attendant 
dbs^vers  of  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the  seeds  from  which 
they  sprang,  and  of  their  distribution  by  winds  or  currents  of 
<wator  to  the  place  where  they  germinated,  took  root  and  grew» 
we  ooald  answer  the  question  by  the  <^  line  and  plummet." 
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There  fs  no  object  that  i^n  give  as  a  better  idea  of  these  windi ' 
than  the  rlyer.    We  can  see  how  it  is  formed.    Its  direction,  It9 ' 
Tolame,  its  velocity,  and  its  labors  in  the  abrasion  and  in  tb«' 
transport,  all  come  under  our  notice ;  and  we  can  understand*^ 
that  when  it  tears  up  and  moves  along  its  rubble  bed,  or  bears 
in  its  bosom  the  impalpable  dost  of  the  field,  to  be  deposited  la 
^uiet  waters,  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  physical  law.    So  <it 
the  atmosphere.     Its  movements  are  analogous;  the  facts  ar* 
as  real ;  the  law  is  the  same. 

Having  thus  briefly  remarked  upon  the  cavses  of  thetli^^nght^ 
we  are  to  consider  how  this  knowledge  can  be  made  available  ^ 
should  we  again  pass  through  a  like  visitation.  Perhaps  its  appll* 
cability  can  only  have  a  collateral  bearing.  In  a  general  view 
of  the  subject  some  appropriate  suggestions  may  be  promrpted/ 
In  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  giving  us  sun*  shine  and  shower  itt^ 
the  alternate,  and  in  the  labors  of  man  co-operating,  we  have  the* 
production  of  the  domesticated  plant.  The  husbandman,  in  the 
course  of  his  toil,  finds  it  as  necessary  to  provide  nourishment  for 
his  field  crops  as  food  for  his  beast ;  and  for  the  latter  he  has  a* 
forethought  of  springs  of  water  in  his  pasture,  or  cisterns  in  his 
yard.  In  his  experience  he  learns  also  that  the  growing  product* 
requires  the  same  element  in  some  form  to  bring  it  forth  in  it9* 
strength  and  maturity.  Bat  how  shall  he  provide  for  the  plant 
when  the  drought  prevails  ;  irrigation  has  been  resorted  to  many* 
times  during  these  seasons,  with  much  success,  but  this  mode  of 
watering  vegetation  has  been  confined  to  gardens,  or  where  tb»i 
surface  and  brooks  of  the  farm  give  such  facility.  Bnt  on  thr 
generality  of  farms  this  cannot  be  done  without  great,  and.p^ 
haps  not  remunerating,  labor.  Other  modes  may  be  adopted  atf 
less  expense,  and  yet  subserve  the  same  purpose.  Drain  the  im* 
lands  and  give  all  a  deep  tillage.  (Here  the  question  was  asked,. 
<<Why  not  retain' the  water  to  meet  the  contingency  of  tk#T 

Mr.  0.  continoed  somewhat  in  detail  in  answering  the  quas^ 
tion,  by  remarking  that  every  plant  as  well  as  every  aninud^ 
bad  a  peculiar  construction  of 'functions,  which,  wh^n  in  ao»' 
tion,  gave  it  growth  and  life  in  a  certain  etomenti'   TtiM^mm 
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thb  aqoatid  weed  and  the  aquatic  animal,  th^  land  plant  and 
likewise  the  land  animal,  and  a  host  of  pknts  and  animalg  mid- 
way of  these  two  element-s,  all  with  some  peculiar  functiona 
adapted  to  the  elements  with  which  they  come  in  contact ;  and 
when  these  plants  or  these  animals  exchange  elements  that  were 
essential  to  their  existence  for  the  opposite,  the  extinction  of  life 
would  soon  follow.  The  functions  employed  in  building  up  the 
vegetable  and  animal  frame  are  quite  analogous  in  the  process  > 
each  has  the  power  to  dissolve  and  digest  the  mineral  elements^ 
each  is  built  up  by  a  circulatory  process,  in  which  there  is  a  de- 
finite arrangement  of  parts.  The  enameled  tooth  of  the  animal 
U  not  more  peculiar  in  the  general  frame  than  is  the  stony  pit  of 
the  peach  enclosed  by  a  delicious  pulp*  Then  what  is  mastica- 
tion and  digestion  in  vegetable  life.  Tliis  calls  us  to  examine  the 
structure  of  the  plant  and  its  connexion  with  the  ground.  Let  a 
perpendicular  excavation  be  made  a  few  feet  deep  under  the  plant, 
then  wash  down  the  face  gently  by  a  drip  of  water,  and  on^ 
is  astonished  at  the  infinitude  of  fibrous  roots  branching  out  from 
the  stool.  Their  name  is  legion.  At  the  end  of  each  of  these 
roots  is  a  spongy  formation^  usually  called  a  spongiole.  It  sub- 
serves a  two-fold  purpose ;  it  exudes  a  liquid  that  dissolves  the 
minerals  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  then  absorbs  the 
new  solution.  In  this  form  the  minerals  of  the  ground  are  made 
to  ascend  to  the  leaf.  The  leaf  becomes  the  laboratory  of  the 
plant  or  of  the  tree;  in  it  are  centerd  the  elements  drawn  from 
the  earth,  and  those  absorbed  from  the  atmosphere.  Here  the 
process  of  digestion  is  completed,  and  the  solution  distributed  by 
the  sap  throughout  the  frame  work,  by  the  circulatory  process. 

We  may,  in  this  order  of  things,  have  some  just  conceptions  of 
the  solvent  forces  of  the  root,  the  digestive  functions  of  the  leaf,, 
and  the  distributing  labors  of  the  sap.  fiut  here  in  the  progress  we 
are  met  with  the  mystery  of  all  mysteries  in  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal growth.  Why  this  peculiar  arrangement  in  the  distribution? 
this  singular  secretion  of  parts  ? — why  the  bones,  the  muscles  and 
the  nerves  of  the  animal? — why  the  microscopic  eye  and  the  echo- 
ing ear? — why  does  the  poisonous  leaf  of  the  peach  send  forth 
the  elements  of  a  beautiful  bloom,  and  the  fruit  that  is  <<  pleasant 
to  the  eye  and  sweet  to  the  taste  ?''  In  the  teachings  of  natural 
seienee  our  limited  comprehension  fails  in  finding  a  solutiMi. 
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We  stand  in  astonished  silence  and  let  the  question  go  unanswered. 

Bat  to  extend  our  observations  still  further  in  relation  to  the 
root,  we  Sf  e  that  this  feeble,  thread-like  fiber  is  made  to  extend 
far  into  the  compact  earth ;  we  inquire  as  to  the  force.  When  we 
say  that  the  root  penetrates  the  earth,  the  idea  maj  be  inapt  un- 
less, in  the  comparison,  we  say  the  stem  and  the  leaf  penetrate 
the  air.  Tlie  process  is  not  unlilce  that  of  the  lithodome,  a  small 
moluscous  animal  that  makes  a  hole  in  the  solid  rock  in  which  it 
lodges  itself.  This  is  not  done  by  chipping  or  abrading  the  rock, 
but  by  dissolving  it  with  the  fluids  of  its  mouth.  In  like  manner 
the  root  makes  its  own  pathway,  and  with  the  same  apparent  ease. 
Water  is  the  basis  of  the  fluid  of  the  root,  but  before  it  can  be- 
come effective  it  must  be  surcharged  with  foreign  matter  both 
from  the  soil  and  the  atmosphere.  The  compound  must  have  a 
definite  strength*  When  the  spongiole  of  the  land  plant  is  sub- 
merged in  standing  water,  or  the  earth  becomes  saturated  there- 
with, the  exuded  juice  is  diluted  in  coming  in  contact  with  it, 
and  fails  to  act  upon  the  mineral.  So  also,  in  the  other  extreme, 
when  the  ground  is  devoid  of  moisture,  it  absorbs  these  juices, 
thereby  retarding  the  growth  of  the  plant.  In  either  case  the 
soil  to  the  plant  becomes  a  barren  soil  in  failing  to  contribute  its 
share  of  mineral  constituents. 

The  next  course  to  be  pursued  in  husbandry,  to  meet  the  con- 
tingency of  a  drought,  is  deep  tillage.  This,  perhaps,  cannot  be 
contradistinguished  from  tillage  in  the  general  sense.  It  may  re- 
quire us  to  do  the  same  thing  in  a  more  thorough  manner  than 
we  have  been  wont  to  do.  Experience  teaches  us  that  the  success 
or  failure  in  farm  tillage  is  not  left  to  the  freaks  of  chance. 
There  is  «ome  immutable  law  connected  with  it,  producing  results 
equally  as  certain.  The  condition  of  the  soil  under  tillage  in  re- 
gard to  moisture  changes  almost  daily  the  labors  of  the  husband- 
man. When  the  ground  becomes  drenched  with  rains,  and  th»- 
clouds  break  away,  where  does  he  commence  plowing?  If  he  hat- 
a  pasture  or  meadow  thai  needs  turning  under,  there  you  see  him. 
at  work.  If  he  went  into  his  corn-field  he  would  turn  the  soil 
into  a  niass  of  mortar.  The  condition  of  the  two  fields  is  a  me- 
chanical result;  that  which  was  recently  plowed  is  more  porouf- 
and  capable  of  absorbing  and  retaining  a  greater  amount  of  moit- 
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tvttej  while  that  under  the  turf  is  compact  and  the  water  remaina 
i^)on  it  to  be  evaporated,  or  it  runs  into  hollows  and  passes  away 
aatltfough  a  funnel.  In  plowing  and  stirring  the  soil  it  becomes 
pulverized,  that  is,  the  particles  are  separated,  thereby  leaving 
interstices  between  them.  These  cavities  retain  minute  particles 
of  1  water,  in  the  aggregate  called  moisture.  In  a  porous  soil  you 
Iwe  two  strata  as  to  moisture,  the  'Surface  one  tilled  and  moist^ 
iba  subsoil  compact  and  dry.  Surface  soil  is  best  adapted  to  the 
extension  of  the  root.  The  importance  of  deepening  this  stratum 
at'Once  becomes  apparent.  It  gives  the  best  facilities  for  enlarg- 
ing, the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  roots  of  the  plant,  and  of  in- 
^ffiii^jng  their  number,  and  hence  the  vigorous  appearance  of  the 
g)K>wing  crop. 

The  application  of  manures  has  an  important  bearing  in  view 
of  a  long  continuance  of  dry  weather.  Animal  and  vegetable 
manures  subserve  a  twofold  purpose — first,  by  absorbing  and  re- 
taining moisture  J  and,  secondly,  by  imparting  a  liquid  analogous 
to  that  existing  in  the  spongiole ;  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that 
drainage,  when  necessary,  and  deep  tillage,  puts  the  land  in  about 
the  same  condition  for  a  crop ;  and  should  there  be  an  excess  of 
rain  the  surplus  soon  passes  off,  leaving  a  certain  amount  in  ab- 
sorption ;  and  should  the  other  extreme  occur — the  drought — its 
capacity  for  retaining  moisture  is  still  augmented. 

iJtar  making  the  above  remarks  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  Mr. 
(X'pvooetded  to  give  some  general  views  as  to  the  importance  of 
tke  agriculturists  becoming  acquainted  with  the  principles  and 
mysteries  of  his  calling.  It  appears  that  to  man  is  assigned  the 
important  task  of  developing  vegetable  and  animal  growth.  In 
liis^mere  civilised  state  he  was  to  find  <<  a  lodge  in  some  vast 
wirderness,  some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade,"  there,  «  with 
fSrce  and  arm9,''  he  was  to  clear  away  the  dense  and  gloomy  fo- 
rest, and  from  the  wild  domain  of  nature  bring  into  his  enclosure 
the  plant  ttnd  thebeast  tfaf^  would  yield  him  food  and  raiment. 

Ifaia  dej^taefii  o£  .humaa  Jobor  is  time-honored .  It  has  bean: 
CMt*&uedfi»m  fathanto  joa,from  one  generation  to  another,  ftom. 
ajramola  i^.;  and. yet  the  experience,  and.  ppgieaa  have  failed. 
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to  correct  certain  errors  that  have  ran  coeval  therewith.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  vegetable  growth  has  rendered 
farming  with  many,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  annual  experiment. 
The  forebodings  of  chance,  at  times,  presses  spell-lilce  upon  the 
successes  of  hope,  until  the  season  determines  the  fate.  In  times 
of  drought  oft  does  the  sage  of  many  years  watch  the  phases  of 
the  moon  to  discover  some  kind  token  of  a  refreshing  shower; 
oft  does  be  call  upon  Hercules  for  help  without  considering  that 
he  also  must  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  In  some  departments 
of  husbandry  he  understands  force  of  physical  law  and  acts  up 
to  its  principles.  In  summer  he  provides  fodder  to  be  consumed 
by  his  beast  in  winter.  He  has  no  misgivings  that  his  horse  will 
perish  while  standing  up  to  the  well  replenished  rack.  We  in- 
quire, What  is  the  drought  to  the  plant,  but  winteivto  the  beast  1 
Both  claim  the  provident  care  and  forethought  of  him  who  ^<  tills 
the  ground."  Experiments  in  farming,  as  well  as  in  chemistry, 
often  lead  to  useful  and  important  results;  but  when  successful, 
it  is  discovered  that  there  is  a  physical  law  at  the  bottom,  and 
man  rebukes  himself  that  he  had  not  made  the  discovery  before. . 
He  failed  to  start  with  the  belief  that  in  nature  <'  all  chance  is 
direction."  Nature  has  placed  landmark3  as  guides  to  the  inquir- 
ing mind,  and  he  who  would,  with  success,  trace  out  the  myster- 
ies of  cause  and  effect,  must,  at  every  step,  invoke  the  spirit  law : 

<«  Whfti  in  !■•  b  dark,  iUiuidDe." 

The  discussion  suggests  the  question,  Of  what  practical  use  can 
a  knowledge  of  winds  and  storms  be  to  the  husbandman  over 
which  he  can  have  no  control?  Can  a  knowledge  of  meteorology 
produce  a  result  in  the  mind  of  man  which  itself  shall  become  a 
cause  t  Is  this  science  to  be  studied  only  for  its  own  sake  1  or  is 
it  a  part  of  the  workings  of  nature  that  mental  force  should  be 
employed  to  direct  physical  law?  "  Let  him  wbo  toils  in  hope'' 
answer  the  question. 
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A6RICULT0R1L  MEETING,  JANUARY  31,  1855. 

Mr.  Wool  worth,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  in  the  chair. 

Subject  for  discussum — The  Dairy  interest  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  re- 
marked— That  the  dairy  interest  was  one  of  very  great  importance 
in  our  State,  and  that  in  this  department  of  agriculture  perhaps 
as  marlced  improvement  had  been  made  as  in  any  other.  The 
Society  had  at  an  early  day  directed  attention  to  this  subject,  as 
it  was  manifest  that  the  quality  both  of  butter  and  cheese  was 
far  lower  than  it  should  be— while  the  quantity  from  the  dairies 
of  the  State,  was  much  less  than  could  be  realized  under  a  pro* 
per  system  of  management. 

By  the  State  census  of  1815,  it  appeared  that  there  were 
999,400  cows  employed  in  the  dairy ;  of  which  number,  it  was 
estimated  that  333,163  were  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  cheese, 
giving  36,744,976  lbs.,  or  about  110  lbs.  each  cow.  The  number 
employed  in  the  butter  dairies  was  estimated  at  666,237,  yielding 
79,501,733  lbs.,  or  about  116  lbs.  per  cow. 

It  was  apparent  that  this  was  far  less  than  should  be  realized 
from  well  managed  dairies.  From  an  examination  of  the  returns 
from  the  different  counties,  it  was  ascertained  that  in  the  county 
of  Herkimer,  then,  as  now,  one  of  the  first  cheese  districts  in  the 
United  States,  the  average  of  cheese  per  cow  was  226  lbs.;  in 
Fairfield,  in  that  county,  350  lbs.  per  cow ;  and  one  dairy,  that  of 
A.  L.  Fish,  Esq.,  Litchfield,  had  given  an  average  for  three  years 
of  680  lbs.  This  induced  the  Society  to  make  efforts  to  remedy 
this  deflcienqr. 
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In  1847|  and  sabseqnent  yearSi  experiments  were  made,  and 
reports  obtained  from  practical  dalrjmen,  wliich  showed  practi- 
cally the  reason  why  the  returns  were  so  small  from  the  dairies 
of  the  State.  It  was  ascertained  by  accurate  trial,  that  one  cow 
would  produce  as  much  as  three  others  in  the  same  dairy — but 
until  the  experiment  was  carefully  made,  the  dairyman  was  not 
aware  of  any  difference  in  his  herd,  except  the  different  quanti- 
ties of  milk  given.  And  this  was  no  test,  for  the  best  butter  cows 
usually  were  not  the  largest  milkers.  This  led  our  dairymen  to 
test  their  cows,  and  the  result  has  been  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment In  the  quantity  of  both  butter  and  cheese  per  cow. 

In  Oneida  Co.,  some  years  since,  a  bull  of  the  Holdemess  breed 
was  introduced,  and  a  large  number  of  heifer  calves  wer€  dropped; 
and  when  arrived  at  maturity,  proved  generally  extraordinyy 
good  milkers.  One  of  these  cows,  which  gave  from  25  to  32  quarts 
of  milk  per  day,  was  kept  with  a  small  cow  of  the  Mohawk  breed, 
so  called,  which  yielded  only  from  12  to  14  quarts;  the  milk  was 
placed  together,  and  butter  made,  but  the  yield  was  not  satisfac- 
tory; a  separation  took  place,  and  the  milk  of  the  Mohawk  cow 
produced  the  finest  of  butter,  and  very  nearly  equal  in  quantity 
to  that  of  both  combined,  while  from  the  milk  of  the  Holdemess 
it  was  impracticable  to  obtain  good  butter.  The  latter  was  placed 
with  cows  used  for  the  cheese  dairy  and  proved  valuable ;  this 
led  also  to  a  careful  examination  of  other  cows  as  to  their  indi- 
vidual qualities,  and  was  productive  of  good. 

The  Lactometer^  a  very  simple  arrangement  of  long  glass  tubes 
in  a  frame,  which  are  graduated,  will  enable  a  dairyman  very 
readily  to  test  the  quantity  of  cream  each  cow  will  give  from  a 
given  amount  of  milk.    These  are  frequently  used  for  the  pur- 


By  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1850,  it  is  found  that  the  num- 
ber of  milch  cows  has  diminished— being  only  930,967;  58,'I33 
less  than  in  1845.  Still  the  increase  in  cheese  was  12,991,437 
lbs. — 160  lbs.  to  each  cow;  and  the  increase  in  butter  was  264,361 
lbs.— 128  lbs.  to  each  cow;  against  1 10  lbs.  of  cheese  and  1 16  lbs. 
of  butter  in  1845.  This  increase  alone  was  worth,  at  tlie  market, 
prices  of  butter  and  dieese  in  the  dairy  districts,  11,202,580.27, 
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and  to  this  is  to  be  added  the  value  of  the  58^38  cows,  and  their 
keep,  which  has  been  saved  to  the  dairymen  of  Niw-Tork.  It  ia 
believed  that  a  verj  considerable  portion  of  this  increase  may  be 
fairly  traced  to  the  efforts  which  the  Society  has  made  to  advance 
this  great  interest  of  our  country — a  sum  more  than  sufficient  to 
endow  an  institution  for  all  time  to  come  for  the  education  and 
elevation  of  the  farmers  of  our  State. 

That  much  more  should  be  done  is  admitted ;  and  we  do  not 
intend  to  relax  our  efforts  until  we  can  secure  at  least  200  lbs.  of 
butter  and  400  lbs.  of  cheese  per  cow.  That  this  can  be  secured 
we  have  the  evidence  of  what  has  already  been  done,  and  our  best 
dairymen  unite  in  saying  it  can  be  done,  with  well  selected  cows, 
and  with  proper  care  in  their  keep. 

It  is  believed  that  for  dairy  purposes  a  very  large  portion  of' 
our  State  is  superior  to  any  portion  of  the  United  States.  The 
celebrity  of  "  Gtoshen  butter^'  is  known  the  world  over,"  and  yet 
it  is  satisfactorily  proved  in  our  Trans.,  vol.  7, 18-17,  p.  670,  that 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  butter  that  has  this  celebrity  is  made 
in  other  counties  of  our  State. 

In  the  geological  survey  of  our  State,  Professor  Mather,  in  his 
report,  p.  313,  in  speaking  of  the  Catskill  division,  says,  "This 
country  is  admirably  adapted  for  grazing,  both  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  the  Jine  sweet  grass  and  cold  springs  offer  as  great  fa- 
cilities fur  making  excellent  butter  as  the  world  affords.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  butter  sold  under  the  name  of  "  ^Goshen  hitter ^^ 
which  is  celebrated  for  its  superior  qualities,  is  made  in  the  moon- 
tainous  regions  of  Delaware^  Sullivan^  Ulster  and  Oi-eene  cowUies?^ 
And  he  might  have  added,  butter  of  like  superior  quality  ia 
made  in  Broome,  Chenango,  Chemung,  Tioga,  Cortland,  Oneida, 
Lewis,  Jefferson,  Oswego,  St.  Lawrence,  &c. 

Grasses. — The  grasses  adapted  to  grazing  districts,  which  are 
termed  natural  grasses,  are  in  England  about  twenty-^ix  or  eight 
in  number,  affording  ja  fresh  bite  for  the  leows  duiijig.the  e^tii^ 
setfoD* 

The  Society,  in  hopes  to  aid  the  farmers,  imported  laeiseasM 
fourteen  varieties  of  the  best  English  grasses,  and  the  seed  Was 
distributed  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  Statefor  trial.    TheeeveM 
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drouth)  it  is  feared,  has  rendered  this  effort  a  fidlure,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  sufficient  of  the  seed  may  ha^e  been  saved  for  a  trial 
the  present  year ;  if  not,  farther  efibrts  will  be  made  to  aoeomp- 
lish  this. 

The  lamented  John  Delafleld,  who  had  giyen  much  thou^t  to 
this  subject)  compiled  the  following  list  of  grasses,  and  then  com- 
mended the  following  quantities  of  each  to  be  used : 

1 .  Meadow  foxtail, flowers  in  June,  early, 1 J  lbs. 

2.  do     fescue,        do       Juneand  July, 2^ 

3.  Rough  stalked  meadow,  do  2 

4.  Fertile  meadow  grass, flowers  in  July, 2 

5.  Sweet  scented  vernal,  flowers  in  May  and  June, . . .  •  1 } 

6.  Ryegrass,  flowers  in  June  and  Jnly, 5 

7.  Rough  cocksfoot  or  orchard,  flowers  in  June  &  Jnly,  4 

8.  Timothy,  flowers  in  July, 4 

9.  Red  top,  flowers  in  June,  July  and  August, 2 

10.  Spear  grass,  flowers  in  May  and  June, 2 

11.  Red  clover,  flowers  in  June,  July  and  August, 6 

12.  White  Dutch  clover,  flowers  in  July  and  through  the 

season, 4 

36    lbs. 

The  quantity  of  land  necessary  for  pasturage  and  hay  for  each 
cow  will,  of  course,  depend  much  on  the  character  of  tlve  pastu- 
rage and  grass.  The  answers  to  inquiries  on  this  subject  vary 
much.  Three  acres  is  generally  considered  enough  for  a  cow 
for  a  year.  Some  say  four  acres,  and  one  dairyman  as  high  as 
four  and  a  half.  With  good  care  and  proper  attention,  when  the 
land  is  kept  in  good  order,  two  acres  will  be  sufficient. 

In  the. dairy  districts  in  this  State,  timothy, red  top,  and  red  and 
white  clover  form  the  principal  varieties  of  grasses  for  pasture. 
White  clover  is  preferred,  and  is  indigenous  to  all  the  dairy  dia- 
triets;  and  June  grass  is  generally  found  in  the  pastures.  Senator 
Dickinson,  of  Steuben,  gives  for  pastures,  timothy,  white  cloveri 
blue  grass  and  red  top.  He  thinks  that  <<  the  older  the  meadows 
and  pastures,  the  better  quality  will  be  the  grass.'' 

It  has  been  found  in  New  England  and,  I  believe,  in  some  por- 
tions of  this  State,  that  pastures  devoted  solely  to  milch  cows 
after  a  time  become  exhausted  and  the  cows  diseased. 
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It  is  well  understood  by  all  good  farmers  that  continued  culti- 
vation  and  cropping  of  land  will  soon  diminish  its  fertilizing 
qualities,  rendering  necessary  a  judicious  application  of  manures, 
to  restore  the  exhaustion  caused  by  the  crops  grown.  It  has  ap- 
peared to  w^j  that  probably  our  grazing  lands,  which  are  solely 
devoted  to  that  object,  will,  ere  long,  begin  to  give  indications  of 
a  failure  to  supply  that  kind  of  nutriment  which  is  best  adapted 
to  the  healthfulness  of  the  cow,  and  to  the  secretions  calculated 
to  furnish  the  requisite  quality  of  millc.  The  phosphates,  so  im- 
portant and  necessary  for  the  milch  cow,  and  wliich  are  carried 
off  so  largely  from  the  pastures,  in  the  millc,  will  need  to  be  re- 
turned. This  has  been  the  case  in  Cheshire,  in  England,  which 
has  been  a  dairy  region  from  the  earliest  period  of  English  his- 
tory, and  bones  and  bone  dust  have  been  long  used  there  as  in- 
dispensably necessary  to  restore  the  waste  made  by  the  animals 
fed  upon  the  pastures.  The  following  extract,  from  an  article  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  in  relation  to  Cheshire,  shows  more  par- 
ticularly the  result; 

<^  Dairy  husbandry  has  long  prevailed  in  Cheshire.  Now  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  every  milk  cow  robs  the  land  annually  of 
as  much  phosphate  of  lime  as  is  present  in  eighty-two  pounds  of 
bone  dust.  From  being  thus  gradually  despoiled  of  this  valuable 
mineral,  the  Cheshire  pastures  have  become  less  rich  in  nutritious 
herbage;  and  hence  the  peculiar  benefit  derived  from  boning 
them,  a  practice  now  so  extensively  and  properly  introduced." 

In  Massachusetts,  I  was  informed,  not  long  since,  that  the  sale 
of  pulverized  bones  for  this  purpose  has  become  a  regular  branch 
of  trade,  and  that  their  use  has  remedied  the  difficulty  experi* 
enced  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  phosphates  in  the  soil.  In  Eng- 
land the  attention  of  the  dairymen  was  called  to  the  wants  of 
the  cows,  by  their  eagerness  after  bones  whenever  they  came  in 
^eir  way,  and  it  is  presumed  that  every  farmer  who  has  given 
attention  to  the  matter  has  noticed  this  disposition  in  milch  cows. 
They  endeavor  thus  to  supply  the  waste  that  is  made,  when  the 
land  fails  to  furnish  the  needed  supply. 

Selection  of  cows  for  the  dairy. — ^The  following  description  of  a 
dairy  cow,  given  by  Mr.  Aiton  in  his  survey  of  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
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land,  Tvhere  they  have  the  best  dairy  breed  of  cows  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  a  very  excellent  one : 

"  The  shapes  most  approved  in  the  dairy  breed  are  as  follows : 
Head  small,  but  rather  long  and  narrow  at  the  muzzle ;  the  eye 
small,  but  quick  and  lively;  the  hams  small,  clear,  bended,  and 
their  roots  at  considerable  distance  from  each  other ;  neck  long 
and  slender,  tapering  towards  the  head,  with  little  loose  skin 
hanging  below ;  shoulders  thin,  fore-quarters  light  and  thin,  Atml- 
quariers  large  and  capacious,  hack  straight,  broad  behind,  and 
Joints  of  the  chine  rather  loose  and  open ;  carcase  deep,  and  the 
filvis  capacious,  and  wide  over  the  hips,  with  fleshy  buttocks ; 
tail  long  and  small,  legs  small  and  short,  with  firm  Joints ;  udder 
capacious,  broad  and  square,  stretching  forward,  and  neither 
fleshy,  low  hung,  nor  loose;  the  milk  veins  large  and  prominent, 
teats  short,  pointing  outwards,  and  at  considerable  distance  from 
each  other;  skin  thin  and  loose;  hair  soft  and  woolly;  the  head^ 
bonesy  homsy  and  all  parts  of  least  value^  small,  and  the  general 
figure  compact  and  well-proportioned."  (Farmeri  Mag.  and  Mr. 
Jitcn.) 

^'The  qualities  of  a  dairy  cow  are  of  still  greater  importance 
than  her  shape.  Firmness  and  docility  of  temper  greatly  en- 
hance the  value  of  a  milch  cow ;  one  that  is  quiet  and  contented 
feeds  at  her  ease,  does  not  bre  ik  over  fences,  or  injare  other  cat- 
tle, so  much  as  those  that  are  of  a  turbulent  cast  To  render 
them  docile  they  ought  to  be  gently  treated,  frequently  handled 
when  young,  and  never  hunted  with  dogs,  beat  or  frightened. 
A  moderate  degree  of  hardiness,  life  and  spirits,  with  a  sound 
constitution,  are  desirable  qualities  in  a  dairy  stock,  and  all  these 
are  found  in  the  Ayrshire.  Some  have  mentioned  it  as  a  valua- 
ble quality  when  a  cow  subsists  on  a  small  portion  of  food ;  but 
that  will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  milk  which  one  so  fed  will 
yield.  If  any  cow  gives  much  milk  on  little  food  it  is  one  of  the 
best  qualities  she  can  possess;  but  of  this  I  entertain  doubts, 
which  forty  years  experience,  inquiry  and  observation,  have  served 
to  corroborate  and  confirm.  I  have  heard  it  asserted  that  some 
cows  will  yield  as  much  milk,  and  fatten  as  fast,  when  fed  on 
coarse,  as  others  will  on  rich  food ;  but  I  neyer  met  with,  nor  do 
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I  expect  to  jsee  such  cows.  The  old  adage  so  common  in  Ayr- 
shire, that  "  a  cow  gives  her  milk  by  the  mow,"  has  always  held 
good  so  far  as  I  could  perceive." 

M.  GuenoTiy  a  French  writer,  has  discovered  certain  indications 
which  he  claims  determine  the  milking  qualities  of  cows.  This 
he  calls  "  escutcheon,"  being  the  hair  which  grows  upwards  (con- 
trary to  the  general  rule)  on  the  udder,  thighs  and  hinder  part  of 
the  body.  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  the  escutcheons  by  the  upward 
direction  of  the  hair  which  forms  them.  I  cannot  go  into  detail 
here  upon  this  system,  but  would  refer  to  the  work  of  M.  Gu6non 
itself.  But  to  show  that  it  is  esteemed  worthy  of  notice  I  will 
allude  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  given  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  John  Haxton,  in  a  work  published  in  1853,  entitled, «  How 
to  Choose  a  Crood  Milk  Cow,"  in  reference  to  the  indication  of  a 
good  milk  cow,  page  178,  says,  ''  The  writer  has  examined  many 
hundreds  of  dairy  cows  in  Biitain,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
in  regard  to  M.  Guenon^s  test  of  judging  of  the  milking  proper- 
ties of  a  cow  by  the  development  of  the  ecussoriy  is,  that  in  a  very 
large  majority  of  cases  it  is  borne  out  by  facts."  In  a  London 
dairy,  belonging  to  Mr.  Biggs,  31  Edgware  road,  where  about  400 
cows  are  kept,  and  where  nine-tenths  of  them  are  far  above  ave- 
rage milkers,  the  development  or  upward  growth  of  the  hair  on 
the  posterior  part  of  the  udder,  thighs  and  perinseum,  was  too 
remarkable  to  be  accounted  for  by  accidental  causes ;  as  well 
might  it  be  said  that  all  other  tests,  such  as  length  of  head,  soft- 
ness and  flexibility  of  skin,  and  wide  quarters,  were  accidental, 
and  had  no  reference  to  the  milking  properties  of  a  cow.  When 
a  phenomenon  presents  itself  over  and  over  again,  accompanied 
in  a  majority  of  cases  by  certain  results,  we  may  be  certain  that 
it  is  not  accidental,  but  natural ;  and  while  we  may  be  unable  to 
account  for  thes3  results  upon  satisfactory  grounds,  it  is  neither 
philosophical  nor  prudent  to  deny  or  ignore  the  connection  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other,  and  thus  to  forfeit  the  advantages 
which  the  factitself  is  calculated  to  afiford."       ' 

The  late  Mr.  Phinney,  of  Massachusetts,  a  very  careful  and 
eritieal  observer,  made  examination  of  a  large  number  of  miloh 
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cows,  and  foHnd  in  a  miOority  of  them  who  were  good  milkeif 
these  developments  well  marked.  He  conversed  with  a  large 
number  of  intelligent  gentlemen  when  he  was  abroad  in  1851,  in 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  found  but  one  opinion  as  to  the 
general  character  of  the  animals  which  possessed  these  develop- 
ments. And  so  far  as  we  have  learned  the  views  of  gentlemen 
in  this  country,  who  have  given  attention  to  the  sulyect,  the  re- 
sult has  been  the  same. 

I  think  it  may  with  safety  be  affirmed  that  this  <<  one  principle 
Is  established — ^that,  all  things  being  alike,  as  regards  shape,  tex- 
ture of  skin,  fcc,  cows  with  well  developed  escutcheons  will,  in 
a  large  majority  of  cases,  be  found  to  be  the  best  milkers,  and 
above  an  average;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those  with  very 
small  escutcheons  will  be  found  under,  or  at  most  not  above  an 
average  in  their  milking  properties  " 

In  calves  the  escutcheons  show  the  shapes  which  they  are  after- 
wards to  assume.  They  are  more  contracted,  only  because  the 
parts  which  they  cover  are  slightly  developed.  They  are  easily 
perceived  after  birth,  but  the  hair  which  forms  them  is  then  long, 
coarse  and  stiff;  after  this  hair  falls  off,  the  escutcheons  of  calves 
resemble  those  of  cows,  though  of  less  size.  This  will  enable  the 
former  to  save  such  calves  as  will  probably  serve  him  as  good 
milkers. 

Spaying  Milch  Cow9. — ^The  French  pay  more  attention  to  critical 
investigations  in  agriculture,  perhaps,  than  any  other  nation.  On 
the  sutgect  of  spaying  cows  there  has  been  very  much  done,  which 
seems  to  lead  to  results  certainly  worthy  of  consideration.  I  give 
what  has  been  said  in  relation  to  spaying  cows  from  a  late  French 
work: 

^Spaying  of  cows,  at  a  certain  period  of  their  life,  offers  im- 
mense advantages  to  the  agriculturist  and  consumer,  in  producing 
much  augmentation  of  milk  and  meat.  In  this  way  the  animal 
escapes  a  host  of  ailments,  and  spares  a  host  of  losses,  sustained 
in  consequence  of  her  bulling  at  times  when  it  is  either  inconve- 
nient or  impossible  to  gratify  her  desires.    Spaying  of  cows,  Pro- 
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fessor  Bouley  says,  creates  a  new  race,  sterile  for  breeding,  but 
productive  and  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  milk  for  the 
dairy  and  meat  Ibr  the  butcher.  Spayed  cows  yield,  annually, 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  at  least,  a  third  more  milk  than 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  before  the  performance  of  the 
operation.  A  cow  spayed  thirty  or  forty  days  after  calving,  or  at 
the  time  she  is  giving  the  most  milk,  continues  to  yield,  if  not  for 
the  remainder  of  her  life,  at  least  for  many  years,  the  same  large 
quantity  of  milk,  and  sometimes  more  than  she  gave  at  the  time 
of  performing  the  operation.  French  veterinarians  have,  for 
many  years,  had  their  attention  directed  to  this  subject;  and  each 
year  their  experience,  as  well  as  that  of  agriculturists,  leads  them 
to  speak  more  and  more  favorably  of  the  practice." 

I  have  already  detained  you  longer  than  I  designed,  and  give 
way  t^)  gentlemen  who  are  practically  acquainted  with  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  dairy  in  our  State. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Eames  (of  the  Assembly),  to  whom  Mr.  Johnson 
remarked  that  the  society  had  awarded  its  premiums,  said,  that 
he  had  been  engaged  in  the  cheese  business  for  sixteen  years, 
and  had  followed  it  up  with  all  such  experiments  as  he  deemed 
would  lead  to  the  best  practice  during  that  period.  There  was  a 
vast  amount  of  information  to  be  gained  of  profit  to  the  dairyman 
in  the  selection  and  keeping  of  cows  and  the  manufSicture  of  cheese. 
Buyers  had  been  blameable  for  abuses  in  manufacture.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  it  is  true.  The  price  for  the  season  is  generally  fixed, 
and  ranges  through  (he  whole  course  of  dairies  uniform,  whereas 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  manufacture  of  the  article,  in  the 
nicety  of  work,  the  cleanliness  in  all  cases  observed,  the  salt,  the 
amount  and  quality,  the  packages,  the  place  of  keeping ;  all  this 
may  operate  very  materially  as  to  the  quality.  Buyers  go  in  to  buy 
a  farmer's  dairy  of  butter.  The  question  is  asked.  What  did  you 
pay  my  neighbor?  and  when  the  answer  is  given,  the  reply  is, 
that  mine  is  worth  as  much  as  his,  and  so  the  price  is  fixed. 
Thus,  a  good  dairy  often  sells  a  poor  one.  He  knew  it  was  so  in 
cheese.  Year  after  year  prices  are  paid  similar  to  that  received 
ibr  a  good  article  for  an  article  not  fit  to  use,  and  which  would 
be  so  decided  by  a  competent  judge.    That  prejudices  the  manu- 
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fiicturer  of  good  cheeee.  It  is  often  expressed  in  a  dairy  district 
that  one  gets  the  same  price  with  the  other,  and  hence  it  is  a  plea 
often  used  in  respect  to  the  preparation  of  the  cheese,  and  in  the 
curing  and  packing  of  it,  thus  influencing  the  character  of  the 
dairy,  and  leading  to  neglect  in  the  manufacture. 

In  reference  to  cows,  one  dairyman  in  his  neighborhood.  In 
Jefferson  Co.,  increased  his  product  in  cheese  one  half  above 
his  neighbors.  Some  thought  it  owing  more  to  the  feed  he  gave 
than  to  the  quality  of  his  cows,  but  it  was  in  the  selection  of  his 
stock  with  care^  and  much  good  judgment  as  to  the  feed,  that  he 
was  able  to  keep  his  stock  in  good  condition  during  the  winter  as 
well  as  summer. 

Much  loss  is  experienced  by  dairymen  not  raising  their  own 
cows,  as  it  is  the  general  belief  that  it  costs  less  to  buj  than  to 
raise,  and  so  it  may  be  at  first,  but  not  so  in  the  end.  The  dairies 
had  been  kept  in  bad  state  from  this  cause,  but  imported  stock 
had  come  in.  Very  valuable  stock  had  been  imported  by  Brodie 
and  Hungerford,  of  Adams,  which  were  of  great  service. 

'    Mr.  Johnson — ^How  does  the  Ayrshire  stock  succeed? 

Mr.  Eames — It  is  spreading  and  does  well. 

Mr.  Johnson — ^The  Ayrshire  stock  is  remarkably  fine  for  milk- 
ing; is  it  not? 

Mr.  Eames — Tss ;  and  there  are  also  Durhams.  He  had  raised 
a  mixture  of  Ayrshire  and  Durham,  which  promise  well. 

Mr.  Johnson — How  much  cheese  do  you  average  to  a  cow  1 

Mr.  Eames — Not  far  from  300  lbs.  The  pasture  last  year,  notwith- 
standing the  drought,  was  better  than  in  the  previous  year*  as  the 
grasshoppers  did  not  affect  the  herbage.  There  had  been  a 
drought  for  about  three  years.  The  grasshoppers  had  almost 
made  a  faipine.  Their  dairies  had  been  revived  by  the  September 
rains.  In  relation  to  the  land  for  pasturage,  about  three  acres 
were  sufficient,  two  of  pasture  and  one  of  grass,  especially  if  the 
animals  were  kept  off  it,  as  stock  will  tread  down  half  as  much 
as  they  eat.  He  thought  it  a  great  fault  with  dairymen  that  there 
was  such  a  wastage  of  manures. 
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Thefe  was  vising  moderately  a  disoriminatios  in  ihe  purehas* 
of  cheese,  the  good  bringing  more  than  the  poor. 

Mr.  Eames  said,  cheese  to  be  kept  we^I  must  be  thoroughly 
scalded,  and  worked  dry,  without  this  salt  would  not  keep  it  for 
any  length  of  time.  When  there  is  whey  left  in  the  curd  it 
^eates  a  bad  tast^  There  may  be  too  much  whey,  and  cheese 
which  undergoes  this  change  is  unhealtiiy. 

The  dairy  business  is  increasing  and  extending.  The  Blaek 
river  valley,  the  Southern  tier  of  counties,  all  hilly  regions,  are 
favorable.  It  is  extending  in  St.  Lawrence  and  in  Cewis  and 
Tefferson.  The  land  has  not  increased  much  in  value,  for  there 
is  a  limit  in  the  price  of  dairy  land. 

There  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  the  buildings  for  the 
dairy.  Ntilking  barns  have  been  introduced,  where  the  cows  are 
tied  up  night  and  morning  for  milking,  where  the  work  can  be 
done  in  all  weathers.  Ten  cows  are  easier  milked  in  the  barn 
than  eight  outside,  and  the  milk  is  cleaner.  The  work  can  be 
done  there,  when  in  the  winter  mornings,  in  the  old  way,  it  could 
not  be  done.  The  Welch  make  excellent  laborers  in  the  dairy, 
for  they  have  generally  followed  the  business  at  home,  and  are 
feithfuL 

The  good  milking  qualities  of  the  cow  descend,  and  when  there 
is  a  good  milker  the  calf  may  generally  be  relied  on  to  become 
Bueh.  The  cross  of  the  DurJiam  and  the  native  is  better  than 
the  pure  Durham.  The  cross  of  the  Ayrshire  and  Durham  is 
equal  for  milk.  The  Durham  is  better  ibr  beef.  When  near  the 
large  market  of  a  city  it  is  much  more  profitable  to  sell  the  milk 
than  to  make  butter.  About  ten  pounds  of  milk  to  one  of  cheese^ 
the  milk  weighing  about  nine  pounds  to  the  gallon. 

lu  the  great  <dieeses  exhibited  at  fairs  there  is  no  special  bene- 
fit  from  the  mere  size  of  the  cheese.  In  some  places  dairies  are 
now  conducted  on  the  general  system,  of  milk  being  brought  to 
the  manufacturing  place,  and  a  certain  percentage  of  eheese  re- 
lumed. 

Mr.  Woolworth  inquired  the  causes  of  ftrmentation  or  decay 
in  cheese.    Persons  had  been  taken  violently  ill  after  eating 
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cheese  ia  tbis  city,  and  It  was  supposed  that  atrseniohad  be^n  used 
in  ita  maaofactare  in  order  to  jnrevent  decay^but  on  analysis  nooi 
^oold  be  deteeted. 

Mr.  EaoMS— InsuiBcient  pressure,  imperfeet  scalding,  too  muelk 
rennet,  &c ,  are  the  chief  muses  of  decayed  cheese.  Too  much 
scalding  lessens  the  weight  of  the  cheese. 

M r.""  Joseph  Harris  remarked  in  relation  to  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can cheese  abroad,  that  he  had  seen  American  cheese  in  England^ 
sell  for  a  penny  per  pound  more  than  the  best  Cheshire  cheese^ 
The  Staffordshire  colliers  like  it  better. 

Mr.  Johnson  Haid,  th^t  in  1861  he  found  in  London,  the  Mt 
Am^can  cheese  selling  higlMr  than  English.  Poor  cheese,  how^ 
ever,  was  a  bad  speculation  for  those  who  sent  it  t4  the  E^^Utk 
markets. 

Mr.  Osbom  said  that  although  he  was  not  a  practical  dairy- 
man of  the  present  age,  yet  he  could  give  some  reminiscences  of 
a  by-gone  time,  in  his  boyhood,  in  that  line  of  business  In  thb 
world-renowned  old  Herkimer. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  his  parents  with 
their  family  settled  in  the  town  of  Newport,  in  that  county «  The 
place  was  about  eight  miles  above  the  village  of  Herkimer,  and  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Hassenclever  hilte,  being  the  west  side  of 
the  West  Canada  creek.  It  was  then  a  wild  woody  region,  re- 
quiring much  labor  to  clear  the  land,  and  when  cleared,  from  its 
broken  surface  and  stiff  soil  it  required  also  much  labor  to  till  it* 
In  short,  it  was  a  hard  country  for  new  settlers.  About  the  year 
1808  a  Mr.  Daniel  Day,  from  Uxbridge  (Mass.),  came  into  the 
neighborhood  and  purchased  two  hundred  acres  of  land^  and  stocked 
It  with  some  ten  or  twelve  cows  and  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
sheep  It  appears  the  old  man  was  in  some  way  connected  with 
a  factory  in  his  neighborhood  down  east,  by  which  he  was  enabled 
to  carry  a  certain  traffic  of  farm  products  and  factory  goods.  Et* 
generally  came  up  to  his  farm  twice  a  year  with  his  team,  brikig- 
ing  up  these  articles  and  taking  back  in  return  wool  and  butter 
and  -cheese.  This  appeared  to  be  a  prosperous  business  with  hiak 
In  the  year  1810  Mr.  0,  said  his  fbther  moved  on  to  Mr.  Day's 
iarin,  and  continued  the  business  of  wool  growing  and  tlia  daitf 
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until  1813)  when  his  fnther  and  his  oldest  son  purchased  the 
Curm.  Mr.  0.  remarked  that  he  knew  of  no  dairy  in  Herkimer 
county  previous  to  the  one  above  mentioned,  and  thinks  it  may 
be  called  the  first  that  sent  its  products  out  of  the  State. 

The  mode  of  carrying  on  the  dairy  at  that' early  time  would 
now  be  regarded  as  peculiar,  and  in  modern  language,  nomadic. 
There  was  the  cheese  press — a  simple  bench  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
length,  with  a  frame  at  one  end  for  the  lever,  and  then  guides 
for  this  lever  at  the  other  end,  and  then  another  lever  over  these 
guides  the  other  way  to  raise  the  weights  on  the  .end  of  the  pry. 
The  cost  of  this  press  was  about  one  dollar.  All  the  other  nten- 
rils  of  the  dairy  were  about  after  the  same  order.  There  was  a 
constant  strife  between  the  cheese  hoop  and  the  chum  which 
Bhould  have  the  lion's  share  of  the  cream.  During  the  summer 
season,  when  there  was  some  risk  in  making  butter,  much  of  the 
cream  went  into  the  cheese,  and  as  cold  weather  approached,  it 
was  pretty  equally  divided;  but  late  in  the  fall  cheese  was  some- 
times made  of  the  pure  sky  blue,  the  classical  name  of  which  was 
<<  white  oak.''  Whether  it  acquired  this  name  from  the  resem- 
blance of  its  color  to  that  wood  or  from  its  toughness  is  uncertain. 
Tills  article  in  those  days  stood  forth  as  a  comparison  of  things 
that  were  supposed  to  be  of  precarious  values.  But  notwith- 
standing, it  was  still  a  cheese,  and  as  its  price  was  only  two  or 
three  cents  per  pound,  there  were  frequent  calls  for  it  in  ex- 
change. It  frequently,  however,  remained  upon  the  shelves 
during  the  winter,  and  as  the  foxes,  said  Mr  0.,  infested  the 
neighborhood,  and  having  heard  that  they  could  be  successfully 
baited  with  toasted  cheese,  he  procured  a  trap  and  furnished  the 
bait  in  a  style  that  would  have  satisfied  an  epicure;  but  reynard 
soon  gave  him  to  understand  that  his  taste  didn't  run  that  way, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  try  his  white  oak  on  some  of  his  more  stu- 
pid cousins. 

Dairying  has  produced  many  changes  in  Herkimer  county,  both 
as  to  the  value  of  lands  and  the  acquisition  of  money — the  <^  ma- 
teriel "  itself.  Not  long  since,  said  Mr.  0.,  Jeremiah  Corey,  Esq., 
late  sheriff  of  Herkimer,  and  who  for  many  years  kept  an  inn  at 
HiddleviUe,  informed  him  that  when  the  dairies  were  first  started 
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in  the  adjoining  towns  the  farmers  hanling  away  their  products 
very  frequently  inquired  of  him  who  had  money  to  let ;  but  long 
since  has  the  inquiry  tended  the  other  way — who  wants  to  bor- 
row money.  It  is  proverbial  that  the  dairymen  in  that  countyi 
as  a  body,  are  in  most  comfortable  circumstances  as  to  money. 

A  great  change  has  also  followed  in  the  Falue  of  land.  A  lai|;e 
portion  of  the  Hassenclever  patent,  which  lay  between  the  Mohawk 
river  and  the  West  Canada  creek,  was  at  that  early  day  considered 
of  but  little  value,  especially  the  summit  land.  So  late  as  the 
year  1816,  or  about  that  time,  one  thousand  acres  was  sold  for  $6 
per  acre,  and  the  bargain  in  a  few  years  given  up  at  that.  Now 
that  same  land  could  not  be  purchased  for  less  perhaps  than  $60 
per  acre;  on  it  are  established  as  good  dairies  as  can  be  found  in 
the  county.  In  fact,  the  upland  ranges,  have  under  this  branch 
of  business,  assumed  a  value  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  that 
of  the  river  bottoms. 

Another  great  change  also  followed  in  the  mode  of  manufac- 
turing and  vending  the  dairy  product.  From  the  old  simple 
lever  press  followed  all  the  variety  of  patent  presses,  and  from 
the  old  dash  churn  a  host  have  risen  up  to  demolish  this  Gibral- 
ter  of  batteries.  From  the  simple  shantee  of  a  cheese  hou^  there 
was  the  well-constructed  building  for  wintering  the  late  made 
cheese.  In  the  transport  of  cheese,  when  they  became  numerous, 
instead  of  laying  them  carefully  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon  on 
straw,  they  made  long  casks  in  which  the  cheeses  were  placed, 
from  this  followed  the  cheese  box,  in  which  each  cheese  has  its 
own  casement.  When  the  railroads  were  constructed  and  the 
article  was  relieved  from  a  long  journey  on  the  canal  in  hot  wea- 
ther, the  cotton  bandage  was  introduced  and  the  cheese  boxed 
without  the  long  process  of  curing ;  in  fact  the  bandage  soon  be- 
came indispensable  in  the  making  of  good  sized  cheese.  The 
cheeSe  house  is  now  virtually  abandoned  as  a  repository;  the 
cheese  in  a  few  weeks  is  hurried  away  to  market  after  being 
made.  Cheese  buyers  are  now  as  plenty  at  the  railroad  depots  as 
grain  dealers  were  of  old  at  the  foot  of  State  street  in  the  city  of 
Albany.    On  the  receipt  of  the  boxes  at  the  freight  houses  each 
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one  is  weighed  and  marked  as  to  owner  and  weight,  and  a  receipt 
given  accordingly,  and  all  to  come  out  tally  in  the  city  of  New-York. 

No  branch  of  industry  pertaining  to  the  &im  has  produced  so 
great  changes  in  that  section  of  the  country  ai  the  one  aboy« 
named.  It  was  thought  at  one  time,  when  the  dairies  were  mul- 
tiplying, that  the  business  would  be  overdone.  The  Act  haa 
proved  otherwise.  The  public  taste  fi>r  good  ekeese  has  kept 
pace  with  the  increased  quantity  made,  and  no  doubt  reynard 
himself  would  relish  the  quality  now  made  if  he  eould  seiae  upon 
it  without  too  great  a  risk  of  life  or  limb. 

We  are  led  to  inquire  why  the  Herkimer  county  dairies  have 
acquired  such  celebrity  in  the  market.  In  addition  to  the  supe- 
rior quality  of  the  cheese  made  in  that  county  other  extraneous 
matters  may  have  had  an  influence.  The  amount  made  there  in 
proportion  to  other  places  made  an  early  impression.  People  at 
at  one  time  looked  to  old  Herkimer  for  cheese  as  to  Genesee  for 
wheat.  That  other  places  may  make  as  good  cheese,  perhaps^ 
may  not  be  disputed,  but  whether  the  aggregate  is  of  as  good  qua- 
lity is  questioned.  There  are  some  adaptations  for  good  cheese 
making  in  that  section  that  may  not  be  common  to  others.  Per- 
haps it  may  not  be  deemed  a  fine  spun  ai|;ument  to  say  that  the 
health  'and  vigor  of  the  cow  tend  to  have  an  appreciable  effect 
upon  the  quality  of  the  milk.  The  upland  ranges,  the  principal 
domain  of  chee«emaking,are  proverbial  for  the  health  of  man  and 
beast  The  atmosphere  plays  over  them  in  its  native  purity,  nor 
lass  pure  are  the  springs  and  brooks  met  with  there  in  great  abun- 
dance. But  above  all  is  the  quality  of  the  grass  the  soil  pro- 
duces. It  luxuriates  as  in  a  chosen  spot.  There  is  an  adapta- 
tion for  its  growth  in  the  composition  of  the  soil.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  Mohawk  river  the  soil  rests  upon  the  slate  rock  in  a 
wide  range.  This  soil  is  composed  principally  of  the  calciferous 
lime  rock,  the  Trenton  limestone  and  the  slates,  retaining  to  a 
certain  extent  the  character  of  drift — that  is  a  gravelly  soil.  It 
is  a  compact,  tenacious  soil,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of 
grass.  It  is  not  over-charged  with  vegetable  matter,  which, 
though  it  may  increase  its  bulk,  does  not  improve  its  quality.  It 
is  a  notorious  fact  that  wheat  raised  on  this  soil  will  produce  two 
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or  three  poimds  more  of  flour  to  every  60  lbs.  than  t&at  raised  on 
tiie  bottom  lands,  and  so  it  is  with  all  the  eereals;  and  even  hay 
of  equal  bulk  is  heavier  from  the  hills.  This  marked  dlfferenee 
in  the  grasses  becomes  apparent  in  the  quality  of  the  dairy  pro^ 
duet.  While  the  products  of  the  dairy  have  become  so  general 
as  a  part  of  our  food,  and  as  dealers  therein  give  them  a  constant 
test  in  determining  their  quality,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
a  distinction  should  be  made  where  one  in  reality  exists. 


In  connection  with  this  discussion,  the  following  methods  of 
manufacturing  butter  are  given  from  some  of  our  best  dairymen  i 

E.  R.  Eoansy  Esq.j  of  Marcy^  Oneida  County — Welch  Method. 

Milk  is  strained  into  pans,  and  remains  36  hours,  and  skimmed 
into  pots  with  a  small  quantity  of  strippings,  and  stands  until  it 
becomes  a  little  sour ;  churned  with  the  old  fashioned  dash  chum, 
operated  by  dog  power.  Milk  is  freed  from  the  butter  with  the 
ladle,  and  without  washing,  as  it  is  believed  that  much  washing 
injures  the  flavor  and  the  grain  of  the  butter.  Use  the  Ashton 
ground  salt,  and  no  other  substance.  The  quantity  of  salt  regu- 
lated by  the  dairy  maid,  not  far  from  an  ounce  to  the  pound. 

John  Holhertyfrom  Chemung  County,  formerly  from  Orange. 

I  take  care  to  have  my  cellar  thoroughly  cleansed  and  white* 
washed  early  every  spring.  I  keep  milk  in  one  cellar  and  butt^ 
in  another.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  by  dairymen  to  ob- 
serve the  time  of  churning.  I  usually  chum  from  one  hour  to 
one  hour  and  a  half.  I  put  from  one  to  two  pails  of  cold  water 
in  each  churn,  before  commencing  to  chum,  and  one  pail  more  in 
each  when  nearly  done,  in  order  to  thin  the  milk,  and  make  it 
produce  all  the  butter  it  contains.  When  done,  take  the  butter 
out,  wash  it  through  one  water,  then  set  it  in  the  cellar  and  salt 
it,  then  work  it  from  three  to  five  times  before  packing.  Butter 
should  not  be  made  quite  salt  enough  until  the  last  working. 
Then  add  a  little  salt,  which  makes  a  brine  that  keeps  the  butter 
sweet.  One  ounce  of  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter  is  about  the  quan- 
tity I  use.    I  pack  the  first  day,  if  the  weather  is  cool;  if  warm, 
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the  second  day.  If  the  milk  is  too  warm  when  churned,  the 
quantity  ot  butter  will  be  less,  and  the  quality  and  flavor  not  as 
good  as  when  it  is  cool  at  a  proper  temperature.  I  have  always 
worked  my  butter  by  hand.  Last  fall  I  bought  a  butter  worker, 
but  I  disapprove  of  its  use  entirely,  and  recommend  the  hand 
ladle  in  its  stead.  In  packing,  I  fill  my  firkins  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  top,  then  lay  a  clean  cloth  on  the  top  of  the  butter, 
and  put  salt  on  the  cloth  and  keep  it  covered  with  salt  and  brine 
all  the  season.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  milk 
stand  too  long  before  churning,  as  in  that  case,  in  hot  weather,  it 
becomes  too  sour,  and  the  butter  will  be  sour  also,  and  in  cool 
weather  it  becomes  bitter;  all  of  which  can  be  prevented — in  cool 
weather  by  putting  about  one  quart  of  buttermilk  in  each  pan  or 
tub  before  straining  the  milk,  and  in  hot  weather  by  churning  as 
soon  as  the  milk  becomes  thick  and  moist  on  the  top  of  the  cream. 
1  use  the  Turk's  Island  salt. 

Orange  County  Butter, — ^The  annexed  is  substantially  the 
method  of  manufacture  of  butter  designed  for  keeping  and  for 
foreign  markets : 

Perfect  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  everything  about  the  dairy, 
the  thuming  of  the  milk  instead  of  the  cream,  and  the  first  quality 
of  salt  is  used,  about  one  ounce  to  the  pound.  The  churning  of 
the  milk  is  deemed  essential  to  butter  intended  for  long  voyages. 
It  gives  it  a  peculiar  firmness  and  fineness  of  texture,  and  wax- 
like appearance,  when  fractured,  which  butter  made  by  churning 
the  cream  alone  seldom  or  ever  has.  There  is  a  cream-like  flavor, 
it  is  contended,  to  milk  churned  butter,  which  is  not  found  in 
butter  manufactured  in  a  different  manner. 

Another  Orange  County  receipt  for  making  Butter  {from  Domestic 
Anirnalt — hy  Allen.) 

The  practice  is  not  to  chum  the  milk  until  it  becomes  thick  or 
loppered;  the  milk  and  cream  is  then  churned  together.  The 
temperature  of  the  milk  is  about  fifty  degrees.  In  warm  weather 
a  quart  of  cold  water  is  put  in  each  pan  before  the  milk  ie 
strained,  so  as  to  keep  it  sweet  as  long  as  possible.  The  cellar 
floor  is  of  brick;  this,  in  warm  weather,  is  daily  cleansed  with 
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cold  water ;  a  drain  carries  off  the  water  thus  applied.  The 
chum  is  filled  about  half  full  with  milk,  with  the  addition  of 
two  pails  of  cold  water  before  starting  the  chum  ;  in  cold  weather 
the  same  quantity  of  warm  water  is  applied.  When  the  churn- 
ing is  finished,  which  usually  occupies  about  two  hours,  there  are 
then  two  more  paUs  of  cold  water  applied  to  raise  the  butter  and 
cool  it. 

The  butter  is  then  taken  out  of  the  chum  and  put  in  a  large 
tray;  this  is  immediately  filled  with  cold  water,  and  the  butter 
carefully  washed;  after  which  the  water  is  thrown  off.  The  but- 
ter now  undergoes  the  process  of  salting ;  it  is  then  placed  in  a 
cool  situation,  where  it  stands  about  an  hour,  and  i^  worked  care- 
ftilly  over.  This  finished,  it  is  placed  in  the  same  situation  as 
before,  where  it  stands  three  or  four  hours,  and  is  again  worked 
oyer — again  replaced  for  five  or  six  hours,  when  it  is  worked  oyer 
for  the  third  time.  It  is  now  replaced,  where  it  stands  till  the 
next  momihg,  and  worked  oyer  for  the  fourth  time.  A  small 
quantity  of  nitre  is  then  put  in  the  butter.  Thus  finished,  it  is 
placed  in  firkins  holding  about  85  pounds. 

Previous  to  packing,  the  firkin  is  scalded  with  hot  water,  rinsed 
and  cooled  with  cold  water,  then  rubbed  all  around  with  fine 
salt-— this  prevents  the  butter  from  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
firkin.  When  the  firkin  is  ftill,  a  linen  cloth  is  placed  over  the 
top  of  the  butter;  on  this  cloth  a  covering  of  salt  is  put,  one  inch 
deep,  and  cold  water  enough  added  to  it  to  form  a  brine.  It  then 
stands  till  it  is  to  be  sent  to  market,  when  the  cloth  and  salt  are 
removed,  the  firkin  turned  down,  the  top  of  the  butter  in  the  keg 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  the  pickle  drained  off.  The  firkin 
is  now  neatly  headed  up  and  sent  to  market. 
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BREEDING    CATTLE   FOR   FATTENING. 

Mr.  Woolworth  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  Society^  remarked  that  he  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  some  of  the  most  noted 
breeds  of  cattle  in  Great  Britain  that  are  fattened  for  markets. 
He  trosted  there  would  be  gentlemen  present  who  would  be 
enabled  to  give  all  the  necessary  details  of  the  process  pursued  in 
our  own  State  in  preparing  cattle  for  the  market.  The  description 
of  cattle  here  given  is  taken  mainly  from  Dickson's  work  on  breed- 
ing live  stock,  published  in  Edinburgh  in  1851. 

Among  the  breeds  which  stand  high  in  the  English  markets  at 
Smithfleld,  the  West  Highland  cattle  (torn  Scotland  are  among  the 
first  in  quality  and  price  of  beef.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  breeds^ 
and  is  yet  preserved  in  its  purity  in  the  Isle  of  Sky  and  other 
western  islands,  and  in  the  north  of  Scotland.  Their  hides  are 
thick,  tmt  mellow  in  handling ;  the  forehead  broad,  with  tuft  in 
oeuler;  fine  mnszle,  wide  nostrils,  bright  and  daring  eyes,  beau* 
tifnl  long  turned  up  white  horns  with  black  tips,  and  manes  like 
horses.  They  are  remarkable  for  symmetry.  The  grain  of  the 
West  Highland  beef  is  very  fine,  perhaps  excelling  any  other. 
They  are  taken  to  England,  and  ffitten  readily  on  the  fine  pastures 
in  Norfolk,  where  they  are  most  prevalent,  and  their  meat  finds 
its  way  to  the  private  tables  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  I  should 
like  to  see  these  cattle  introduced  into  this  country,  believing  that 
a  cross  upon  our  native  cattle  at  the  north,  where  our  winters  are 
severe,  would  give  us  a  very  excellent  animal  that,  would  with- 
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stand  our  severe  winters,  and  ftirnish  most  excellent  t>eef.  We 
nnderstand  some  of  these  ealtle  were  imported  into  Canada  in 
1852  and  '63.  A  gentleman  from  western  Virginia,  who  was  in 
England  in  1861,  and  who  thought  the  cattle  in  his  vicinity  eould 
not  be  excelled,  went  with  me  to  Smithfield  market.  The  black 
cattle  were  there  in  great  force,  and  of  remarkably  iine  quality  ; 
he  said,  ^<  I  give  it  up.    This  is  superior  to  anything  I  ever  saw." 

Another  Scotch  breed,  the  GaUowayj  natives  of  the  county  from 
which  their  name  is  derived,  are  a  very  old  breed,  and  bear  a 
very  high  reputation  in  market,  and  are  considered  very  nearly 
equal  to  the  West  Highlanders ;  and  it  is  doubtiVd  whether,  being 
in  equal  condition,  a  Galloway  or  We^t  Highlander  will  bring 
tile  highest  price  per  stone  in  Smithfield  market.  This  breed  is 
bondess,  and  the  color  black,  and  for  symmetry  a  first  class  Gal- 
loway can  hardly  be  excelled.  They  have  fine  coats  of  hair,  and 
thick  and  mellow  in  handling.  In  form  they  are  round  and  bar- 
rel like,  with  wide  backs,  full  loins  and  rumps.  The  crops  are 
also  full,  and  have  little  coarse  beef;  bone  fine  and  flat,  head 
well  set  on  and  rather  fine,  eyes  prominent,  muzzle  fine,  ears  ra- 
ther rough,  and  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  brow,  while  some  of  them 
have  manes.  They  have  long  been  prized  by  the  English  gra- 
ziers, particularly  in  Norfolk. 

These  cattle,  as  well  as  the  West  Highlanders,  are  generally 
kept  until  they  are  three  years  old  before  they  are  sold  to  the 
graziers,  half  JEat,  or  what  is  termed  fresh  condition.  The  heifers 
of  this  breed,  when  fktteued,  are  perfect  models  of  symmetrj. 
Mr.  Colman,  in  his  tour  in  England,  remarked :  <<  I  think  of  this 
breed,  that  one  of  these  animals  having  the  head  taken  off  would 
lea^e  a  perfect  parallelogram,  so  perfect  is  the  symmetry.  This 
breed,  would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  our  country  for  particular 
localities,  and  some  liberal  friend  of  the  farmer  could  do  good 
service  by  introducing  them  among  us.'^  There  are  some  other 
hornless  breeds  in  Scotland,  but  are  not  generally  esteemed  equal 
to  the  Galloway. 

Of  the  English  breeds  of  cattle,  the  Short-horns^  Devons  and 
Herefords  are  the  principal  breeds  of  cattle  for  market.    Of  these 
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the  Short-hoTM — of  which  we  hare  some  as  fine  speoimeas  in  this 
country  as  can  be  found  in  Great  Britain — are  the  leading  breed, 
there  being  a  much  larger  number  of  this  breed  and  crosses  from 
it  th^n  from  all  the  others,  fattened  for  market.  They  are  yearly 
extending  into  new  districts,  and  wherever  the  climate  and  feed 
are  suited  to  them  they  become  favorites  as  soon  as  introduced. 
This  breed  is  superior  in  its  early  maturity  and  great  aptitude  to 
fotten,  and  for  its  symmetry  and  points  of  excellence,  and  are  fed 
to  great  weights  at  an  early  age.  Stock  of  this  breed  often  arrive 
at  maturity  at  two  years  old,  and  are  fit  for  the  butcher  Their 
handling  qualities  are  the  finest  imaginable,  showing  their  apt!*- 
tude  to  fatten  readily,  and  this  quality  is  indispensable  for  fatten-^ 
ing  animals  in  order  to  render  them  profitable.  They  are  appre^ 
dated  in  this  country,  and  the  fine  stock  which  is  constantly  pass* 
ing  through  our  city  to  our  great  emporium,  to  supply  the  week- 
ly demands,  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky  and  Illinois,  shows  the 
extent  to  which  this  valuable  breed  has  been  introduced,  the  best 
of  these  droves  being  Short-horns  and  their  crosses.  Our  breeders 
have  learnt  that  an  animal  that  will  mature  in  two  and  two  and  a 
half  and  three  years,  and  give  weight  equal  to  a  five-year-old  na- 
tive, is  the  animal  best  suited  to  them.  And  when  the  pastures 
are  rich  and  luxuriant,  and  the  winters  not  too  severe,  there  is  no 
breed  that  will  pay  as  well  as  this. 

An  English  butcher,  in  reference  to  this  breed,  says:  "They 
are  a  large  size  at  early  maturity.  In  England  the  cows  and 
heifers  are  worth  more  than  any  other  kind  for  the  milkman  in 
the  metropolis  and  other  large  towns.  The  best  Durham  oxen 
have  thick,  wide,  fat  backs,  with  a  handsome  frame  and  plenty  of 
lean  flesh,  with  heavy  thighs,  and  generally,  when  made  fat, 
weigh  well  at  the  weights  they  are  laid  at ;  they  are  longer  than 
the  generality  of  Devons  and  Herefords,  and  a  great  many  Short- 
horns are  as  large  and  as  fat  at  three  years  old  as  the  Devons  and 
Herefords  at  four.  They  carry  plenty  of  tallow  according  to  age, 
and  the  best  of  them  have  a  fine  silky  grain,  with  marbled  flesh. 
I  find  no  beast  comes  to  the  scales  better,  with  the  exception  of 
the  thickset,  lean-fleshed,  short-legged,  polled  Scots.  I  consider 
the  Durham  cattle,  take  them  all  in  all,  the  best  breed  for  the 
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&rmer,  or  best  breed  for  profit.    When  I  speak  of  Durham  I  do 
not  mean  the  ooarse  Short-horns." 

The  Hereford  breed. — This  is  a  very  valuable  breed,  and  may 
be  classed  next  to  the  Short-horns,  although  the  Hereford  breed- 
ers in  England  contend  that  they  are  superior  to  the  Short- horns. 
They  are  generally  very  fine  mellow  handlers,  and  soft  mellow 
hides  and  close  soft  hair.  But  it  is  generally  admitted  in  Eng^ 
land,  certainly  so  far  as  we  could  obtain  information,  that  they  do 
not  arrive  at  maturity  as  early  as  the  Short-horns,  or  feed  to  the 
same  weights  This  breed  has  been  introduced  into  our  State^ 
\and  has  given  very  manifest  satisfaction.  The  beef  of  the  Here- 
fords  is  very  fine,  and  commands^  next  to  the  black  cattle,  the 
highest  prices  at  Smithfield. 

The  Devons  are  a  favorite  breed  in  England,  and  give  remark* 
ably  fine  beef,  equal  to  the  best  Herefords.  Many  of  the  Devon 
breeders  claim  that  they  can  make  as  much  money  upon  them  as 
can  be  made  from  the  Short-horns  or  Herefords.  They  have  been 
introduced  very  extensively  into  this  country,  and  for  beef,  milk, 
and  the  yoke,  are  a  very  popular  breed,  and  have  probably  been 
the  means  of  improving  the  cattle  in  the  Eastern  States  more  than 
any  other.  They  are  very  hardy,  fat  easily,  though  not  as  early 
as  the  Short-horns.  They  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  our  coun- 
try, and  are  a  most  valued  breed,  and  will  continue  here  as  in 
England  to  have  their  friends  for  their  very  admirable  qualities. 
Where  the  winter  is  severe  and  the  food  not  the  most  luxuriant, 
I  think  this  breed  can  hardly  be  excelled.  These  are  the  prind- 
cipal  English  breeds  which  I  think  important  to  be  introduced 
here. 

Among  what  are  termed  native  cattle  at  the  North,  the  best  I 
think  are  the  New  England  red  cattle,  and  my  impression  is  that 
they  were  derived  originally  from  the  Sussex  cattle  in  England. 
This  breed,  though  <<said  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Devon,  is  evident- 
ly a  distinct  race ;  for  although  similar  in  color,  these  animals 
stand  higher  on  their  legs,  and  their  bones  and  hides  are  not  so 
fine ;  they  are  on  the  whole  a  coarser  and  heavier  breed  than  the 
Devons,  and  get  to  greater  weights.^'    This  description,  I  think, 
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is  applioable  to  the  New  England  cattle,  and  upon  these  a  eross 
of  the  Short-horns,  Herefords  or  Devons  will  produce  a  fine  animal 
for  markets,  securing  earlier  maturity  and  heavier  weights  with 
the  Shorthorns  and  Herefords. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  to  make  the  feeding  of  cattle  profit- 
ble  in  this  State  we  must  secure  the  breeds  that  will  fatten  at  the 
earliest  age  and  at  the  least  expense,  and  to  do  this  we  must  have 
animals  of  fine  handling  qualities,  which  are  appreciated  by  every 
intelligent  feeder,  and  the  tough-hided  cattle  are  rejected  by  our 
best  gtaziers. 

The  quality  of  pasture  best  suited  to  feeding  is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter,  after  you  have  secured  the  animal  you  need ;  and 
here.I  would  refer  to  the  hon.  gentleman  from  Steuben,  Senator 
A.  B.  Dickinson,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  that  sul](}ect, 
and  who  is  entirely  familiar  with  the  soil  and  grasses  best  adapted 
to  this  object. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  value  of  the  Short-horn  cross  upon  our 
native  cattle,  I  would  remark  that  during  the  past  season  I  was 
In  company  with  two  young  farmers  of  Dutchess  county,  one  of 
whom  had  purchased  a  drove  of  grade  Short  horns  for  feeding  for 
the  New-York  market.  A  neighbor  purchased,  at  the  same  time, 
about  an  equal  number  of  the  common  cattle  of  the  country,  ave- 
raging from  one  to  two  years  older  than  the  first.  The  first  lot 
cost  from  $5  to  $10  per  head  the  most.  They  were  fed  and 
driven  to  the  New-Tork  market,  the  former  realizing  from  $15  to 
$30  per  head  more  than  the  other.  It  can  be  seen  from  this 
statement  which  was  the  gainer. 

As  to  stall  feeding,  it  is  a  question,  I  think,  whether  it  can  be 
pursued  in  this  State,  at  present  at  least,  with  profit.  We  have 
Indian  meal  and  oil  cake,  which  are  valuable  for  the  purpose,  but 
we  do  not  as  yet  feel  the  need  of  manure  so  as  to  make  that,  as  in 
England,  an  item  in  the  calculation  of  profit.  The  time  will  come, 
however,  when  we  shall  be  led  to  look  at  this  matter  in  a  difierent 
point  of  view.  The  English  feeder  calculates  if  he  can  secure 
the  cost  of  his  animal  he  does  well,  the  manure  enriching  his  land 
for  the  crops  that  are  to  jbtten  others,  and  often  even  he  is  satis- 
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fled  when  he  does  not  fally  meet  the  cost  of  preparing  the  ani- 
mal for  market.  Our  farmers  have  not  the  facilities  for  securing 
their  manure  that  they  have  in  England,  neither  do  they,  with 
like  care,  apply  it  as  it  should  be. 

I  will  here  give  the  substance  of  a  prize  essay  on  fattening  cat- 
tle by  George  Dobits,  in  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society's  Journal, 
cpntaining,  as  it  does,  many  very  valuable  suggestions  as  to  the 
selection  and  care  of  animals : 

"  The  first  point,"  he  says,  "  is  to  have  a  good  sort  of  bullock 
to  begin  upon,  not  to  recommend,"  he  says, "  any  particular  breed 
to  the  depreciation  of  all  others,  because  different  localities  re- 
quire different  descriptions  of  animals;  but  to  caution  breeders 
that  it  is  right  to  select  the  characteristic  marks  of  the  breed  they 
intend  purchasing,  to  warn  them  particularly  never  to  purchase 
a  coarse,  ill-made,  bad-bred  animal,  because  they  may  fancy  it 
cheap.  A  man  has  never  got  so  bad  a  bargain  as  when  he  has, 
as  the  saying  is  *  got  too  much  for  money.' 

<<  The  first  criterion  for  judging  of  the  disposition  of  the  beast 
to  fatten  quickly,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  peculiar,  soft,  supple  feel 
of  the  skin  which  is  commonly  called  handling  well.  This  is 
generally  accompanied  by  hair  of  a  soft,  fine  quality,  in  great 
plenty.  Th^  eye  should  t>e  full  and  clear,  and  the  head  well 
formed ;  the  shoulders  not  upright  but  lying  well  back;  the  chest 
full;  the  ribs  deep,  and  well  arched  out;  the  flanks  well  down ; 
the  hips  nearly  level  with  the  backbone,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  carcase  as  to  width ;  the  rumps  wide,  and  not  too  low 
down,  appearing  as  if,  when  fat,  the  tail  and  rump  ends  would 
be  level  (but  this  the  butchers  in  my  neighborhood  are  in  the 
habit  of  calling  the  fool's  point);  the  purse  should  be  of  full  size 
and  soft  to  the  touch  (this  I  consider  a  material  point),  the  twist 
good,  and  the  legs  short  and  small  in  proportion  to  the  carcase, 
as  the  offdl  will  be  light  in  proportion  to  the  leg  bone. 

"  Next  observe  the  temper  of  the  animal ;  in  selecting  from  a 
considerable  drove  you  will  often  find  beasts  possessing  many  of 
these  good  points,  yet  in  a  lower  condition  than  some  of  the  ani- 
mals of  a  worse  appearance.  Consider  well  whether  this  may  not 
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arise  from  the  masterful  disposition  of  the  ill  made  one^and  whe- 
ther, when  put  to  fatten  where  every  beast  may  eat  his  share  of 
•food  Mthout  disturbance,  the  good  bred  one  will  not  soon  sur- 
pass his  more  masterful  neighbor.  If  you  observe  a  beast  that  is 
>  constantly  watching  an  opportunity'  of  goring  any  other  that 
eomes  in  his  way,  leave  h  m  behind,  even  if  he  is  much  heavier 
than  those  you  select ;  he  may  be  a  great  trouble  to  you ;  and  al- 
though the  jobber  may  think  you  have  selected  them  badly^  he 
will  sell  them  according  to  wl\at  they  are  worth  at  the  time,  and 
the  present  weight  is  the  greht  point  with  him.  For  this  reason 
always  select  i£e  animals  before  purchashig,  father  than  agree  to 
give  a  certain  ^rice  per  head  to  pick  where  you  like  from  the 
drove.*^ 

<<I  think  the  quality  of  an  animal  is  of  more  consequence  than 
his  form  for  common  fattening  purposes,  but  have  both  good  if 
you  can.  But  if  you  are  thinking  of  fattening  an  animal  to  show 
for  a  prize,  be  sure  to  have  his  form  as  perfect  as  possible,  for  all 
tiie  flesh  you  may  lay  on  htm  wfil  not  hide  any  great  defect  in 
hb  fdrm ;  also  ascertain  if  possible  how  the  animal  is  descended; 
ten  to  one  but  the  progeny  becomes  similar  to  the  progenitor.  Bol 
this  is  generally  a  most  unprdfitaUe  aflUr,  and  I  strongly  reoom- 
mead  all  young  farmers  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  those  gentiy  who 
fm  afford  the  loss,  many  of  whom  th^«  are  in  the  country,  and 
'they  deserve  our  best  thanks  for  their  patriotism,  for  it  certainly 
tiM>Ws  the  capabilities  of  different  hreeds,  and  thereby  enables  the 
Observing  farmer  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  others.  Never  buy 
any  animals  that  are  excessively  poor ;  they  will  consume  a  great 
deal  of  food  before  they  are  got  into  health  enough  to  fatten,  for^ 
depend  upon  it,  unless  your  animals  are  well  bought,  fatting  cat- 
tle will  never  pay  enough  to  Itave  the  manure  clear  projU^  which 
it  ovght  to  do,  although  I  fear  with  the  majority  of  farmers  it  is 
fiur  otherwise.^ 

<<  Summer  Grazing.— I  shall  say  but  little  with  respect  to  summer 
grazing,  as  the  wording  of  the  Society's  advertisement  appears  to 
apply  more  particularly  to  winter  fattening ;  merely  remarking 
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that  the  fences  should  alwa3rs  be  kept  thoroughly  good,  a  weak 
place  being  strengthened  before  it  becomes  a  gap— prevention,  In 
this  case,  like  many  others,  being  better  tlian  cure;  that  the  bul- 
locks should  be  well  supplied  with  water,  and  have  plenty  rf 
fihade;  never  allow  them  to  be  frightened  by  dogs,  &c,;  treat 
them  kindly,  and  they  will  soon  cease  to  fear  your  presence  j  do 
not  let  a  day  pass,  if  you  can  help  it,  without  seeing  them.  There 
is  an  old  saying  which  ought  to  be  impressed  on  every  farmer's 
memory — it  has  been  of  great  service  to  me  in  the  course  of  my 
life — it  is:  "  The  master's  eye  grazeth  the  ox."  A  friend  of  mint 
has  lately  adopted  a  plan,  which^  under  the  same  circumstanceSi 
I  should  strongly  recommend — it  is  that  of^i^ving  a  small  quau* 
tity  of  oil  cake  to  animals  grazing,  for  the  sake  of  improving  an 
ordinary  pasture,  and  its  effects  are  astonishing.  The  pastures  I 
allude  to  are  small,  and  one  or  two  bullocks  more  than  they  are 
calculated  to  carry  are  put  into  each ;  the  lot  are  then  allowed  4 
lbs  of  cake  per  day  per  head ;  this,  at  a  cost  of  about  two  shiUingt 
per  head  per  week,  which  I  believe  the  stock  well  paid  for,  h^i 
entirely  altered  the  face  of  pastures  from  what  they  were  three 
years  ago,  when  the  plan  was  first  adopted  by  him,  and  I  believe 
without  any  loss  to  himself." 

^^  Winter  Feeding, — I  now  come  to  the  point  of  winter  feeding. 
Firsty  as  to  the  places  in  which  they  are  kept,  I  unhesitatingly 
give  my  opinion  in  favor  of  stall  feeding,  for  all  the  common  pur- 
poses of  grazing,  but  not  for  young  beasts  that  are  to  be  summesed 
again,  or  for  prize  oxen ;  the  former  should  have  small  well  shell 
tered  yards,  with  good  sheds— if  the  fences  are  so  high  that  thej 
cannot  see  over,  it  is  much  the  better;  and  the  latter,  loose  boxe«| 
with  plenty  of  room  for  them  to  walk  about,  because  they  have 
to  be  kept  up  for  such  a  long  period,  that,  if  no  exercise  wem 
taken,  the  health  might  suffer.  It  is  the  abuse  of  stall  feeding 
that  has  got  it  into  disrepute  with  some  people,  and  the  not  treadt 
ing  down  straw  enough  with  others.  This  last  I  hold  to  be  aq 
advantage,  instead  of  a  disadvantage ;  for,  depend  upon  it^  it  ii 
not  the  size  of  the  dunghill,  but  the  quality  of  the  manure  tlurtf 
manses  the  farmer's  stack  yard  to  be  well  filled.    If  managed 
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well,  I  contend  that  there  is  no  plan  so  good  as  stall  feeding. 
The  fdttenina;  house  may  be  of  any  size  or  shape^  but  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  underground  drains,  with  gratings,  to 
carry  off  the  urine  into  the  liquid-manure  tank ;  shutters  behind 
the  bullocks,  to  regulate  the  heat,  and  a  wide  passage  at  their 
heads  to  feed  them  and  clean  their  mangers.  The  advantages  I 
conceive  to  be  the  quantity  of  litter  required  being  smaller,  ihere- 
ibre  the  muck  being  made  better:— the  temperature  being  more 
easily  regulated,  and  every  bullock  being  allowed  to  eat  his  share 
In  peace.  The  disadvanti^ge  of  the  animal  not  being  able  to  rub 
himself  as  well,  I  consider  fully  done  away  with  by  the  rough 
brush  which  you  wULobserve  I  recommend  using,  and  although 
theorists  may  fancy  the  health  of  the  animal  likely  to  suffer,  I 
have  never  found  it  so  in  practice." 

«  Now  with  respect  to  their  food,  so  much  does  this  vary  (from 
the  plan  pursued  by  some  people  with  an  ox  Intended  to  be  shown 
at  Smithfleld,  in  a  class  restricted  from  corn,  cake,  pulse,  &c.,&c.> 
iohich  has  the  cream  from  several  cows  given  him  by  way  of  com- 
pensation, to  that  by  the  man  who  endeavors  to  fatten  his  animals 
on  turnips  and  barley  straw,)  that  it  would  take  up  far  too  much 
of  the  Society's  valuable  Journal  even  to  enumerate  them.  I 
shall,  therefore,  simply  give  the  plan  I  recommend,  leaving  my 
readers  to  follow  it  if  they  like,  and  improve  upon  it  whenever 
they  can  :^ 

« I  think  in  many  instances  stall  feeding  is  not  commenced  early 
enough  in  the  autumn.  As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes  damp, 
and  the  days  shorten  much,  say  some  time  in  October,  the  grass 
In  my  neighborhood  loses  its  feeding  properties,  and  then  the 
sooner  your  bullocks  are  put  up  the  better.  For  this  purpose,  I 
recommend  having  some  of  the  large  forward  descriptions  of  tur- 
nips provided,  perhaps  the  "red  tankard,"  although  watery,  and 
soon  becoming  of  little  value,  are  at  this  very  early  season  the 
best  of  any,  from  their  early  maturity ;  these  are  sown  in  April^ 
at  the  rate  of  an  acre  to  every  eight  bullocks,  which  will  last 
them  three  or  four  weeks,  according  to  the  crop,  and  leave  a  light 
fold  to  begin  the  sheep  upon ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  fbr- 
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ward  Swedes  are  ready  to  begin.    During  this  period  I  give  them' 

little  or  no  oil  cake,  if  they  aie  only  In  moderate  condition ;  but 

they  have  half  a  stone  of  pollard  a  day,  mixed  with  an  equal 

quantity  of  hay  or  straw  chaff.    Some  persons  may  fancy  this 

food  is  of  too  loosening  a  nature,  but  I  can  assure  them,  from 

several  years'  experience,  that  although  pollard  is  loosening^ 

itself,  yet  it  has  the  effect  of  preventing  the  watery  white  turnip 

from  purging  too  much.    Although  the  bullocks  do  not  gain 

*  much  in  weight  during  this  time,  yet  I  am  satisfied  they  go  on 

faster  afterwards — the  reason  of  which  is,  I  suspect^  that  their 

bodies  are  more  prepared  for  the  artificial  state  they  have  to  live^ 

in  for  the  next  few  months.    Early  in  November  the  food  moit 

be  changed  to  swedes,  cake,  &c.,  the  quantities  of  each  must  vary 

according  to  circumstances ;  the  following  I  consider  a  good  aK 

lowance  where  swedes  are  not  scarce,  if  they  are,  more  oil  cake 

must  be  given  instead  of  a  part  of  them,  or  if  very  plentiful,  they 

may  be  allowed  even  more :  The  morning's  bait,  one  bushel  of 

swedes,  well  cleaned  frotn  dirt  and  cut  small,  given  a  few  at  a 

time — then,  the  refuse  pieces  being  well  cleaned  out,  a  dry  bait 

consisting  of  2  lbs.  of  oil  cake,  3  lbs.  of  pollard  and  a  little  hay 

chaff.    While  they  are  feeding,  the  manure  and  wet  litter  must 

be  well  cleared  away^  and  any  which  may  be  Qn  the  bullocks. 

taken  off,  the  floor  swept  clean,  and  plenty  of  fresh  litter  put  in;, 

then  have  every  bullock  well  brushed  with  what  is  called  a 

dandy  brush — ^being  a  brush  made  with  whalebone,  for  taking  the 

rough  dirt  off  of  horses.    (Let  no  slovenly  farmer  fancy  this  to 

be  a  whim  of  mine;  depend  upon  it,  the  bullocks  are  kept  iif* 

much  better  health  and  greater  comfort  for  it.)    They  must  now?. 

be  left  quiet;  they  will  soon  lie  down  and  rest,  and  chew  the  cud 

till  after  dinner,  when  another  bushel  of  swedes  is  given  a# 

before,  in  small  quantities,  followed  by  a  similar  dry  bait  of  cake,* 

pollard  and  hay  chaff,  but  with  the  addition  of  3  lbs.  of  beatf 

meal — this  is  left  with  them  at  night.    Se  careful  that  the  shol^ 

ters  are  opened  or  closed,  according  to  the  weather,  so  as  to  main*' 

tain  an  even,  warm  temperature— but  not  hot  enough  to  make 

them  perspire,  if  it  can  be  avoided.    Be  also  careful  that  the 

mangers  are  well  cleaned  out  between  every  bait.    I  have  mine 
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cleaned  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  and  as  often  after- 
wards as  I  think  necessary,  with  scalding  water  and  the  scrubbing; 
trash." 

<<  After  a  month  or  so  the  cake  may  be  increased,  and,  if  it  tsK 
thought  more  convenient,  the  swedes  may  be  changed  for  mangold 
liurzeL  Many  persons  object  to  using  mangold  until  the  spring; 
%ej  certainly  are  more  valuable  than  swedes  in  the  spring,  andy 
therefore,  should  always  be  used  last.  Never  change  from  man- 
^Id  wurzel  to  swedes,  after  you  have  once  begaB  them,  or  the 
hallocks  will  not  go  on  so  fast;  but  if,  from  having  a  bad  crop  of 
Mvedes,  or  ftrom  any  other  cause,  yoa  want  to  begin  mangold 
ewly,  you  have  only  to  lay  them  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  week  or 
tffo^  to  wither,  and  they  may  be  used  as  early  in  the  season  as  i» 
vequiied." 

<<  It  will  be  observed  that  cleanliness,  warmth  and  quiet,  are  the 
great  points  I  insist  upon,  of  course  coupled  with  good  feeding; 
but  very  many  tons  of  oil  cake  are  annually  wasted,  because  the 
eomfort  of  the  animals  is  not  more  attended  to.  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  I  have  introduced  a  cheap  article  of  food,  which,  I 
think,  does  the  beasts  more  good,  in  proportion  to  its  cost,  than 
anything  I  give  them ;  I  allude  to  pollar4y  or  miller's  offal,  as 
gome  call  It.  THis  I  generally  purchase  at  £4  15s.  a  ton.  I  have 
used  it  extensively  for  some  years,  and  like  it  much.  Some  of 
iby  neighbors  are  now  foUoteing  my  example." 

.  <^  Before  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  give  these  recommendations  re*- 
ipeoting  selling  the  bullocks  when  fat :  Do  not  determine  upon 
parting  with  them  exactly  at  a  given  time;  but  if  a  butcher 
wants  to  buy  a  part  of  them,  a  few  weeks  before  you  think  they 
9ire  ready  calculate  how  they  are  paying  for  what  they  have 
eaten — ^and,  if  you  feel  satisfied  on  that  head,  do  not  run  the 
hazard  of  getting  a  bad  sale  by  refusing  a  good  offer,  or  perchance 
the  opportunity  may  not  return.  Sell  them  to  butchers  at  home 
If  you  can.  Always  estimate  the  weight  and  value  of  your  bul- 
locks the  day  before  any  one  is  coming  to  buy  them ;  and,  after 
letting  the  butcher  handle  and  examine  them  well,  let  them  oul 
Into  a  yard  for  him  to  see— they  wiU  always  show  better  tbaA 
when  tied  up.'^ 
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It  was  expected  that  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Dicklnsoiii  of  Steuben  Co., 
would  have,  followed  with  an  account  of  the  method  pursued  by 
him  and  others  in  this  State  in  fattening  cattle  for  market.  He 
was  unexpectedly  called  from  the  meeting.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  he  gave  a  very  full  and  interesting  statement  of 
the  process  adopted^  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  a 
report  of  his  remarlcs. 
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PRIZE  ESSAY. 


A  TREATISE  ON  PRACTICAL  HUSBANDRY. 

BY  WINSLOW  0.  WATSOK. 

(Premtum,  cne  hundred  dollars.) 
[Ck>pj-right  i6Ciii«d«] 

PREFACE. 

The  limited  space  to  which  I  have  been  restricted,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  following  work,  has  compelled  me  to  present  it  in 
the  form  of  a  mere  summary,  rather  than  that  of  a  methodical 
treatise. 

The  object  of  the  Executive  committee,  and  my  own  plan  in 
conformity  with  it,  contemplated  a  brief,  but  distinct  explanation 
of  the  various  processes  connected  with  the  tillage  and  manage- 
ment of  an  ordinary  farm.  In  the  execution  of  my  work,  I  have 
proposed,  no  literary  display;  but  have  endeavored  to  exhibit  my 
views  in  a  plain  and  simple  style,  and  in  the  homespun  and 
&miliar  language  of  the  farm.  As  much  as  possible,  I  have 
avoided  the  use  of  technical  and  scientific  terms,  and  the  agitation 
of  speculative  opinions  and  controverted  theories;  and  have 
designed  to  commune  with  the  farmer,  upon  topics  of  mutual 
interest,  in  a  manner  that  all  may  understand. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  me,  to  attempt  to  instruct  or  en- 
lighten,  the  matured  and  3cientific  agriculturist,  but  I  may  be 
allowed  to  cherish  the  desire  of  facilitating  the  labors,  and  guid- 
ing the  operations  of  the  young  and  inexperienced  farmer.  . 

The  calamities  and  revulsions  which  have  fallen  upon  numerous 
other  occupations,  must  necessarily  impel  men,  from  the  marts  of 
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trade  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  into  the  labors  of  agriculture. 
Many  of  these  persons  will  embark  in  husbandry,  in  comparative 
ignorance  of  its  duties  and  practices.  I  have  flattered  myself 
that  a  work  of  the  character  prepared,  simple,  comprehensive  and 
practical,  published  under  the  high  endorsement  of  the  State  So- 
ciety, might  possess  to  such  persons,  some  value  and  utility. 

I  am  far  from  assuming,  that  the  portraiture  of  correct  and 
judicious  tillage,  which  I  have  attempted  to  present,  is  an  exhibi- 
tion of  my  own  practices,  but,  with  a  deep  conviction  of  their 
existence,  I  have  endeavored  to  use  my  personal  omissions  and 
defects,  as  beacons  in  guidingj  the  course  of  others. 

Embarrassed,  as  I  have  been,  by  the  brevity,  with  which  I  have 
been  compelled  to  treat  a  vast  subject,  I  fear  it  will  be  found  that 
I  have  often  failed,  to  eommumeale  my  views  with  sufficient 
perspicuity  and  intelligence. 

Upon  points  of  doubtful  and  disputed  opinions,  I  have  in- 
tended to  present  briefly,  but  clearly,  the  different  views  enter*- 
tained,  without  usually  advancing  my  own  sentiments.  When* 
ever  my  personal  opinions,  appear  to  conflict  with  others,  my  pur- 
pose uniformly,  has  been  to  rej^resent  suchopiniona  in  that  aspect. 

In  the  preparation  of  most  of  the  articles  embraced  in  this 
treatise,  I  have  been  governed  by  the  results  of  my  personal  ex- 
perience and  observation .  In  other  cases,  I  have  sought  light  from 
tlie  most  approved  and  reliable  sources.  Although,  I  cannot  hop« 
to  receive  a  universal  acquiescence,  in  all  the  principles  and  prao> 
tices  I  have  recommended  and  endeavored  to  enforce,  it  f s  proper 
for  me  to  state,  that  I  have  studiously  labored  to  make  my  conclu^ 
sions  conform  to  the  highest  authorities,  and  to  that  end,  have 
tested  the  accuracy  of  my  views,  by  a  carefUl  examination  of 
standard  works,  and  by  a  comparison  of  my  own  opinions  with 
t^Qse  which  they  establish. 

My  ambition  will  be  amply  gratified,  if  I  shall  in  any  degree, 
succeed  in  promoting,  the  great  and  momentous  interests  of  our 
agriculture. 

W,  0,  WATSOIf. 
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THE  FARM. 

The  selection,  of  a  spot  where  the  fanaer  inteocU  to  establish 
lus  homestead,  is  a  matter  of  no  secondary  importaBee  to,  hit 
future  success  and  h^>pinefla — ^yet  no  general  rule  can  be  pre^ 
aeribed  for  his  government.  He  must,  in  a  great  degree^  pursue 
the  guidance  of  his  own  Judgment,  which  will  necessarily  be  ixh 
fluenced  by  various  eonsiderations.  His  pecuniary  circu.nstanceSi 
lib  tastes,  habits  and  designs,  should  all  enter  into  his  calcula« 
tkns. 

No  judicious  man  will  incur,  in  the  purchase  of  a  farm»  liabili* 
ties  beyond  his  means,  which  must  fetter  and  harrass  all  bis  sub* 
sequent  operations.  Here  lies  the  Aindamental  error  of  many  an 
American  farmer,  who,  without  an  adequate  capital,  purchases  a 
large  and  expensive  fiirm,  hoping  by  a  slavish  servitude,  unre* 
mitting  toil  and  skinning  processes,  to  meet  his  engagements. 
The  consequence  of  this  policy  is  a  life  of  labor,  often  fruitless 
and  unavailing,  land  insufficiently  cultivated,  and  failure  and 
disappointment  in  the  end.  The  desire  of  calling  wide  spread 
acres  our  own  domain,  to  acquire  the  dignity  of  a  freeholder,  la 
an  instinctive  passion  in  almost  every  American  breast.  The 
sentiment  is  ennobling  and  worthy  of  freemen,  but  its  excess  is 
injurious  to  the  character  and  prosperity  of  our  agriculture.  The  ' 
great  defect  in  our  system  of  husbandry,  is  the  prevalence  of  ex- 
cessively large  atad  unwieldy  fanns. 

Individuals  whose  pecuniary  ability  wquld  scarcely  enable 
them  to  conduct  a  farm  of  fifty  acres,  are  found  in  the  occupation 
of  territory  embracing  hundreds.  The  labor  and  means  wliich 
might  be  eminently  successful  when  devoted  to  the  former,  are 
insufficient  and  profitless,  when  diffused  over  the  latter.  While 
he  industriously  attempts  to  improve  the  whole  of  the  largev 
tract,  little  permanent  or  tangible  benefit  is  applied  to  any  poi^ 
tionof  it«  Manures  which,  appropriated  to  a  small  area»  would 
fecore  remunerative  crops  and  enduring  fertility  to  the  soil,  are 
aimad  over  fiel4s  lo  broad,  that  they  peoduoe  na  profitable  ov 
abiding  effects.    Disbursements  expended  in  exestiag  oasnbstas* 
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tial  enclosures  upon  a  large  farm,  would  well  and  efficiently  fence 
one  of  small  din^ensions.  While  the  occupant  of  the  farmer,  is 
constrained  to  witness  his  broad  acres  unimproved^  his  swamps 
undrained,  his  crops  wasted  from  incompetent  protection — the 
owner  of  the  latter  exults  in  abundant  harvests,  and  rejoices  la 
the  contemplation  of  the  advancement  of  his  farm,  in  productive- 
ness, value  and  beauty.  Let  the  farmer  of  limited  means,  restrict 
his  ambition  at  the  commencement  to  a  small  farm,  within  his 
capacity.  Upon  this,  with  industry  and  perseverance,  he  may  be 
assured  of  competency — while  a  wide  territory  will  entail  upon 
him  debt,  embarrassment  and  ultimate,  disaster.  This  truth  can- 
not be  impressed  with  too  much  earnestness,  nor  be  too  highly 
appreciated. 

The  branch  of  husbandry  intended  to  be  pursued,  should  enter 
prominently  into  consideration,  in  deciding  upon  the  selection  of 
a  farm.  If  the  primary  object  is  tillage,  then  the  land  should  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  that  purpose;  if  the  dairy,  a  different  loca- 
tion may  be  chosen;  if  grazing  and  wool  growing,  a  still  different 
and  cheaper  farm  may  be  appropriate.  The  diversified  territory 
of  our  country,  presents  sites  pre-eminently  congenial  to  each  of 
these  designs. 

I  propose  to  notice  the  special  advantages  of  these  departments 
of  agriculture,  their  adaptation  to  varied  soils  and  locations,  la 
their  appropriate  connection. 

The  propriety  of  regarding  healthfulness,  in  selecting  the  situa- 
tion, will  address  itself  to  the  judgment  of  every  man,  who  is  not 
improvident  or  reckless.  Much  of  subsequent  suffering  and 
calamity,  may  be  avoided  by  prospective  vigilance  and  caution  in 
this  respect.  In  determining  between  a  northern  and  southern, 
or  an  eastern  and  western  abode,  a  careful  regard  should  be 
observed  of  individual  habits  and  peculiar  constitutions.  Happily 
for  the  progress  of  our  country,  the  facilities  of  trade  and  inter- 
course are  so  universally  disseminated,  that  few  localities  exist 
which  are  not  connected  with  a  domestic  demand,  for  all  the  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture,  and  easily  accessible  to  a  foreign  market. 
Still,  these  advantages  should  be  contemplated  as  an  essential  ele- 
OMnt  in  the  yaloe  of  a  &rm. 
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The  accommodations  of  water  and  the  supply  of  wood,  should 
always  be  considered,  and  in  clearing  a  new  farm,  the  latter  object 
should  be  studiously  kept  in  view.  I  may  here  remark,  that  ft- 
tract  of  land  most  appropriate  from  its  position  and  arrange- 
ment, should  early  be  selected  and  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and 
preserved  as  a  permanent  resort  for  fuel.  Much  future  incon- 
venience may  often  ty  this  course  be  avoided. 

Individuals  will  be  favorably  or  adversely  inclined,  and  be 
governed  in  their  choice  of  soil,  by  their  own  experience  and 
habits.  Each  variety  of  land  is  distinguished  by  its  particular 
advantages,  and  usually  possesses  its  objectionable  characteristics. 
Farms,  embracing  earths  of  a  different  nature  and  qualities  are 
the  most  desirable.  Those  described  in  popular  language,  as 
loams,  are  best  adapted  to  general  culture.  Formations  of  clay 
and  sand,  when  lying  contiguous,  may  be  immensely  Improved 
by  an  application  of  each  to  the  other.  This  fact  is  important  in 
estimating  the  value  of  these  lands,  and  to  this  system  of  fer- 
tilizing, I  shall  again  advert. 

Farm  buildings, — The  barns  and  out-buildings  are  of  the  first 
consequence,  equally  as  they  aflfect  the  value  of  a  farm,  the  repu- 
tation of  the  occupant,  his  prosperity,  and  the  comfort  and 
securily  of  his  stock.  The  former  should  be  tight,  and  securely 
built,  convenient  in  its  arrangement,  and  sufficiently  ample  In 
size,  to  contain  all  the  hay  and  grain  produced  by  the  farm.  The 
bays  and  lofts  should  be  so  constructed,  as  to  avoid  all  unneces- 
sary labor  in  housing  and  removing  the  contents.  When  the 
edifice  is  of  unusual  dimensions,  it  should  have  different  accesses 
to  the  mows,  either  by  floors  or  windows.  If,  however,  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  farm  require  extraordinary  room,  an  increase  of 
barns  is  usually  expedient,  from  motives  of  convenience  and 
safety,  rather  than  the  erection  of  huge  and  unmanageable  struc- 
tures. 

The  thrashing  floor  should  be  perfectly  tight,  with  sides  se- 
curely closed.  The  common  approach  to  it  should  be  by  small 
doors.    The  double  doors  of  the  barn,  will  be  much  preserved  by 
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being  moyed  in  grooves  upon  rollers.  li  is  convenient  to  have 
stables  in  the  bani)  connected  with  the  large  floor  by  small  doors, 
well  secured. 

Sheds,  whether  open  or  closed,  should  be  contiguous  to  the 
bam,  and  so  arranged  as  to  form,  as  far  as  possible,  yards  either 
entirely  enclosed,  or  presenting  a  southern  exposure,  with  high 
and  tight  fences.  The  yard  should  be  so  divided  as  not  only  to 
separate  the  di£ferent  kinds  of  animals,  but  that  the  distinct 
classes,  the  old  and  young,  the  feeble  and  strong,  may  each  occu- 
py their  respective  enclosures.  Thus  situated,  they  will  thrive 
better,  and  be  less  exposed  to  injury. 

Economy,  as  well  as  compassion,  admonishes  the  covering  and 
protection  from  Inclement  weather  of  every  animal.  None  can 
be  exposed  With  impunity  to  the  rigors  of  a  northern  climate. 
Feeding  in  an  open  yard  produces  a  great  waste  in  fodder,  by  its 
being  scattered  by  the  wind,  or  trampled  in  the  mire.  Exposure 
to  cold  requires  a  great  increase  of  food  to  maintain  the  animal 
warmth  of  the  system.  Yarding  cattle  at  the  bam,  secures  the 
consumption  of  chaff  and  other  refuse  of  the  thrashing  floor, 
which  cannot  readily  be  removed,  and  which,  under  other  circum* 
stances,  would  be  worthkas. 

The  presence  of  water  in  the  stock  enclosure,  is  of  the  jjiighest 
titility.  A  great  saving  of  manure  is  thus  effected,  and  the  ani- 
mals are  preserved  from  various  exposures  to  injury.  Many  va- 
luable cattle,  are  annually  lost  by  accidents  resulting  from  the 
want  of  this  convenience. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  carry  the  water  by  conduits  into  the  yard, 
tsther  than  by  a  running  stream.  A  vast  amount  of  liquid  ma 
nures,  will  be  washed  into  the  latter  on  the  occurrence  of  every 
rain  or  thaw,  and  lo^t  to  all  useful  purposes.  The  farm-build, 
logs,  if  convenient,  should  be  placed  upon  a  level  space  shielded 
from  the  winds.  If  necessarily  situated  on  a  descent,  they  should 
be  so  arranged,  as  to  expose  as  much  land  as  possible  to  the  drench- 
iag  of  the  yards.  Where  a  natural  hollow  does  not  exist,  it 
itKmld  be  formed  in  the  center  of  the  yard,  and  rendered  imperr 
▼totis  to  water  hj  a  eMting  of  oement  or  beaten  olay.    This,  as  I 
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shall  explain,  ^ill  constitute  the  great  and  valuable  manufactory 
of  manure. 

Although  warmth  is  a  superior  object  in  constructing  a  stable, 
sufficient  light  must  be  secured  to  preserve  animals,  particularly 
the  horse,  from  an  injurious  affection  of  the  eyes,  sometimes  pro- 
duced by  a  sudden  transition  from  darkness  to  the  brilliant  light, 
reflected  from  the  snow  of  a  winter's  sim.  Thorough  ventilation 
is  another  important  requisite  of  a  proper  stable.  The  floor  of 
the  stable  should  be  tight,  so  as  to  promote  warmth  and  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  the  liquid  manures,  and  should  incline  out- 
ward. The  excrements  and  wet  litter,  should  be  removed  once, 
or  better  twice,  daily.  Cleanliness  promotes  both  the  comfort 
and  thrift  of  animals,  and  by  vigilance  in  this  respect,  they  escape 
the  effects  of  the  acrid  gases,  which  are  evolved  by  the  manure, 
and  their  bodies  and  legs  are  not  made  damp  and  foul  by  contact 
with  the  dung. 

When  a  farm  contains  a  large  stock  of  neat  cattle,  it  is  the 
most  convenient  and  economical  plan,  to  Grange  them  in  stabling 
in  double  rows,  their  heads  facing  each  other,  with  a  passage  be- 
tween for  the  conveyance  of  fodder.  This  mode  affords  a  IVee 
ventilation  and  a  facility  in  foddering.  The  passage  should  be 
connected  by  a  short  and  easy  access  to  the  deposits  of  hay,  roots 
and  stalks.  Each  animal,  should  be  accustomed  to  occupy  uni- 
formly the  same  place. 

Com  Crib  and  Granary. — ^Every  farm  appropriated  in  any  con- 
siderable eiteait  to  the  production  of  grain,  requires  this  conve- 
nience. It  is  advisable  to  ereet  it  near^  but  a  little  removed  iVoiti, 
the  bom.  Let  it  be  placed  upon  posts  elevated  eighteen  or  twenty 
inches  from  the  ground,  and  surmounted  by  flat  stones  projecting 
&r  enough,  to  prevent  smaller  animals  passing  over  them.  One 
side,  may  be  constructed  of  open  lattice  work,  for  the  storing  and 
diying  of  corn  in  the  ear,  and  the  remainder  be  appropriated  to 
elose  covered  bins  for  other  grain.  A  small  thrashing  floor  may 
occupy  the  center,  if  the  farmer  is  «o  improvident  as  to  pursue 
the  old  mode  of  shelling  the  corn,  instead  of  using  a  machine. 
'The  smallest  liirmer,  can  deimily^ord  to  be  without  one  of  these 
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cheap  and  most  efficient  implements.  This  building,  or  some 
other  secure  apartment,  should  be  made  the  depository  of  tools, 
and  a  shed  be  devoted  to  the  protection  of  vehicles  and  the  more 
ponderous  utensils.  Implements  decay  more  rapidly,  from  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  and  weather,  than  in  the  ordinary  labor  of  the 
£EU*m. 

Poultry  should  be  accommodated  by  an  exclusive  apartment. 
When  permitted  to  range  over  the  unthrashed  grain,  and  tobefowl 
the  hay  and  straw,  they  waste  much  more  than  they  produce.  The 
appropriate  arrangement  of  the  pig  stye,  is  far  from  being  an  un- 
important alfalr  in  the  economy  of  a  farm.  I  will  here  only  re- 
mark, that  its  sleeping  pen  for  the  cold  and  inclement  season 
should  be  warm  and  shielded,  with  the  floor  descending  from  it, 
or  with  a  second  one,  slightly  raised  to  carry  oflf  the  fluids,  or  to 
protect  the  animal  from  them.  The  stye  should  have  access  to  a 
yard  for  summer  convenience.  An  arch,  with  a  caldron,  may  be 
erected  at  an  accommodating  distance  between  the  dwelling  and 
piggery,  and  will  be  found  of  great  convenience,  as  well  for  soap 
making  and  other  domestic  purposes,  as  for  swill  boiling.  Any 
person  of  ordinary  ingenuity,  can  construct  one  of  common  stones 
and  mortar.  A  length  of  old  stove  pipe  forms  an  excellent 
chimney  for  this  structure. 

The  Dwelling. — A  fitness  should  exist,  between  the  character  of 
the  dwelling-house  and  the  size  and  resources  of  the  farm,  and 
the  means  of  the  occupant.  Farms  without  number,  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  investment  of  too  much  capital,  in  the  pur- 
chase or  erection  of  unsuitable  edifices.  Let  the  farm-house  be 
always  neat  and  commodious,  bat  never  beyond  the  ability  of  the 
farmer.  As  wealth  or  competency  rewards  his  labors,  comforts 
may  be  increased,  and  even  elegances  indulged,  but  a  false  and 
baneful  pride  is  exhibited  by  a  progress  in  this  course  in  advance 
of  prosperity.  It  is  far  wiser,  to  strain  our  means  in  the  erection  of 
the  appropriate  out-buildings,  than  to  yield  to  extravagance  in  our 
dwellings.  An  ostentatious  house,  upon  a  farm,  surrounded  by 
inferior  and  insulficient  barns  and  sheds,  is  always  a  reproach. 
A  well  arranged  and  spacious  cellar  promotes  immensely  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  household.    A  vegetable  gardeni 
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idomed  bjr  fruit  trees,  and  embracing  many  perennial  plants,  and 
protected  from  the  inroads  of  eattle,  should  be  universally  at- 
tached to  every  farm  house.  It  may  be  cultivated  with  little  in- 
trosion  upon  the  labor  of  the  farm,  and  always  wil  be  found,  a 
aeurce  not  only  of  health  and  profit,  but  of  pleasure  and  amuse- 
aanl.  Nor  should  the  flower  border  be  forgotten  or  neglected. 
Who,  as  be  contemplates  this  <^  poetry  of  nature,"  shedding  its 
fragrance  around  the  cottage  or  fiirm-house,  however  humble, 
does  not  feel  his  respect  and  trust  in  its  inmate,  quickened  and  en- 
hanoed  1  It  is  not  a  mere  poetical  fancy,  that  the  honey  suckle 
and  climbii^  rose  that  cluster  around  the  porch,  endear  his 
dwelling,  but  every  man,  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  beauties  and 
Hb^ir  associations  learni  to  love  and  cherish  his  home.  Orna- 
mental and  shade  trees  should  surround  the  dwelling  and  border 
the  highway  fences. 

Fences, — ^No  event  in  the  management  of  the  farm,  requires 
an  exercise  of  more  judgment  and  forecaste,  than  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  fences.  The  disbursement  in  this  necessary 
labor,  is  an  immense  item  of  the  first  and,  indeed,  annua]  expen* 
ditures  upon  a  farm.  The  appropriate  division  of  fields,  the  ma- 
terials used  in  forming  enclosures,  and  their  construction,  must  be 
fM^miued  by  existlQg  eiroumstances. 

The  thorough  and  careful  repairing  of  fences,  is  among  the  first 
duties  of  spring.  To  perform  this  work  imperfectly,  to  leave 
tiiem  partly  built,  or  with  holes  and  openings  unsecured,  is  to 
train  and  stimulate  stock  into  habits  of  mischief  and  insubordi- 
nation. If,  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  when  they  are  feeble 
and  easily  controlled,  they  are  perfectly  restrained,  the  habit  re- 
mains, but  if  they  are  permitted  to  range  over  half  built  fences 
they  soon  become  so  unruly,  that  no  enclosure  can  secure  crops 
from  their  depredation.  Pew  farmers  are  conscious  of  the  great 
losses,  which  are  annually  incurred  from  this  cause.  Bad  fences 
educate  mischievous  cattle,  and  in  most  cases  their  habits  are 
formed  by  bad  management,  rather  than  the  result  of  their  instincts. 

Red  cedar,  white  cedar,  chestnut,  butternut,  ash  and  some  of 
the  oaks,  are  the  best  timber  for  rails,  and  their  relative  value  may 
probably  be  estimated  as  they  are  enumerated,  Many  other  specie^ 
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of  timber,  are  esteemed  for  this  use.  The  cedars,  chestnat  and 
butternut,  are  also  the  most  enduring  and  valuable  for  posts.  The 
locust,  is  very  important  for  these  and  many  other  purposes  ^  has  a 
most  rapid  growth,  and  may  be  cultivated  with  ease.  It  seems 
well  established  by  satisfactory  experiments,  that,  placing  the  post 
in  a  reversed  position,  or  in  other  words  the  original  top  down- 
wards, is  a  great  preservative  of  timber.  Charring  the  end,  sur- 
rounding it  with  salt,  charcoal  or  ashes,  and  soaldng  it  in  solu- 
tions, much  augment  its  durability.  Among  these  solutions  are 
strong  brine,  blue  vitriol  and  chloride  of  zinc;  one  pound  of  the 
vitriol  is  used  to  forty  pounds  of  water,  and  three  pounds  of  the 
chloride  of  zinc  to  a  barrel  of  water.  In  a  new  country,  where 
timber  is  not  only  abundant,  but  an  inconvenience,  log  fences,  par- 
ticularly of  white  pine,  are  both  effective  and  enduring.  Timber 
decays  much  more  rapidly,  when  exposed  to  the  moisture  of  a 
forest,  and  hence,  as  well  as  from  the  greater  risk  from  fires,  it  is 
not  expedient  to  incur  in  that  situation  unnecessary  expense  in  the 
erection  of  fences.  A  pole  fence  skilfully  constructed,  is  the  best 
and  cheapest.  The  Virginian  or  zig-zag  fence  is  in  general  use, 
and  very  secure  and  convenient.  The  great  objection  to  it,  is  the 
large  tract  of  land  it  occupied,  to  the  exclusion  of  tillage. 

Several  modes  have  been  introduced,  founded  upon  the  general 
idea  of  this  fence,  which  I  regard  as  improvements  upon  it. 
Either  of  the  following  is  very  permanent  and  effectual.  Ai  each 
junction  of  the  lengths  of  rails,  place  two  posts,  bored  horizontally 
by  a  two-inch  auger  and  at  about  three-fourths  of  the  proposed 
height  of  the  fence,  lay  the  rails  up  to  this  point,  then  introduce 
a  pin  of  enduring  timber  through  the  holes,  place  the  remaining 
rails  above,  and  finish  the  work  by  driving  the  posts  together  so 
as  to  completely  bind  the  rails  in  their  position,  and  secure  them 
by  wedging  the  pin.  In  the  other  mode,  substitute  stakes  rounded 
and  smooth,  for  the  posts,  sharpen  them  at  the  top,  and  slip  over 
them  a  cap  with  two  corresponding  holes,  after  all  but  the  upper 
rails  are  laid,  and  let  these  rest  on  the  cap.  The  stakes  should  be  of 
sufficient  length  above  the  fence,  to  allow  of  their  being  driven 
down  after  the  bottoms  have  decayed,  without  deranging  the  fence 
or  caps.  In  both  of  these  modes,  the  rails  should  be  laid  so  as 
to  form  a  slight  angle,  in  order  to  prevent  their  slipping  down  be- 
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tween  the  stakes  or  posts.  When  skilAiUy  built,  these  fences 
cannot  be  thrown  or  blowed  down,  while  the  upright  supports 
stand,  and  are  displaced  bj  hand  with  difficulty. 

All  things  being  equal,  I  think  board  and  post  fences  less  use* 
fill  and  permanent,  than  those  constructed  of  rails.  Hie  former 
expose  a  greater  surface  to  the  action  of  the  wind,are  more  easily 
broken  and  deranged  by  cattle,  and  especially  after  the  nails  have 
become  loos^ied,  they  are  more  liable  to  be  defectiye.  Upon  wet 
lands,  they  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  effects  of  frosts.  In  ob- 
vious instances,  however,  they  are  to  be  preferred. 

A  heavy  mound  formed  by  the  excavation  of  a  trench,  and 
covered  by  the  turf,  is  a  very  desirable  and  lasting  enclosure  on 
springy  and  heaving  land.  If  necessary,  let  it  be  surmounted  by 
a  rail  or  board  secured  by  posts  or  stakes.  This  constitutes  a  va- 
luable and  suitable  fence,  and  accomplishes  another  important 
improvement,  by  the  drain  it  creates. 

Stone  walls,  upon  tracts  where  rocks  abound,  afford  the  most 
perfect  and  substantial  enclosure,  the  material  of  which  never 
decays.  Their  erection  effects  two  desirable  results — securing 
the  best,  and  in  the  end  the  most  economical  of  all  fences,  and  re- 
lieving the  land  from  a  great  incumbrance  to  husbandry.  An 
imperfect  and  insufficient  structure,  which  may  be  prostrated  by 
cattle  pressing  against,  or  even  sheep  scaling  it,  should  be  avoided. 
Let  its  foundations  be  massive,  at  least  thiee  feet  in  width,  and 
carried  up  double  to  the  top.  When  built  on  soft  ground  the 
base  should  be  laid  in  a  trench  below  the  action  of  the  frosts,  or 
on  a  ridge  five  or  six  feet  wide,  thrown  up  by  a  plow  or  spade. 
Walls  should  only  be  erected  upon  external  lines,  or  where  on 
mature  deliberation  a  permanent  fence  is  decided  upon.  If  poles 
running  horizontally  along  the  top  are  found  ineffectual  to  arrest 
«heep,  this  result  may  be  perfectly  attained,  by  placing  poles  or 
rails  on  the  side,  and  parallel  to  the  wall,  upon  crotched  sticks, 
elevated  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  removed  about  ten 
inches  from  the  wall.  This  contrivance  is  a  complete  barrier 
against  sheep. 

Hedges  and  wire  fences,  are  scarcely  yet  adapted  to  the  wants 
or  purposes  of  the  American  farmer.    The  former  constitute  a 
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beautifal  and  picturesque  feature  in  a  rich  and  level  tract,  and 
in  many  situations  may  be  found  a  valuable  improvemelit.  Va* 
rious  plants  are  used  for  this  object,  among  them  the  Buckthorn 
is  highly  esteemed.  Many  indigenous  shrubs,  such  as  the  Osage 
orange  and  the  thorn,  are  well  adapted  to  it.  If  the  experiment 
is  contemplated,  those  ^ho  raise  the  plants  for  sale  are  able 
and  prepared,  to  give  all  requisite  instruction  for  their  culture. 

A  few  hundred  of  supernumerary  rails,  will  prove  exceedingly 
useful  upon  every  farm,  and  peculiarly  so,  where  a  mixed  hus- 
bandry  is  pursued,  to  be  ready  for  emergencies,  which  may  re^ 
quire  the  erection  of  temporary  fences,  as  in  the  division  of 
fields  for  the  separation  of  stock,  or  for  incidental  culture.    . 

Plowing. — ^This  process,  in  the  absence  of  the  spade,  is  the  basis 
of  all  husbandry.  Few  operations  upon  the  £urm  should  be  con- 
ducted with  greater  skill  and  judgment,  and  yet  scarcely  no  ope 
is  accomplished  with  less  care  and  science.  Defective  or  insuffi* 
cient  plowing,  must  necessarily  result  in  failure  or  disappoint- 
ment. It  is  in  vain  for  the  theorist,  to  attempt  the  enforcing  of 
arbitrary  and  unyielding  laws,  in  reference  to  this  or  any  other 
process  in  agriculture.  General  principles  may  be  established, 
and  should  control,  except  as  they  are  modified  by  the  peculiar 
facts  of  varied  cases. 

Deep  plowing,  and  at  each  repetition  progressively  so,  may  be 
recognized  as  a  cardinal  rule,  but  even  thii  must  be  qualified. 
The  condition  of  the  earth,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  soil,  must 
be  regarded  in  its  application.  Every  plowing  of  old  and  tho* 
roughly  subdued  land,  should  be  deeper  than  the  last,  and  turn 
up  a  fresh  soil  to  the  fertilizing  influence  of  the  elenoents.  When 
the  surface  embraces  masses  of  noxious  and  sour  vegetation,  the 
plow  should  penetrate  so  radically,  as  to  cover  totally  all  their 
growth  and  extinguish  their  vitality.  Let  the  plow  run  deep 
enough  to  sever,  and  if  possible  destroy  the  roots  of  these  plants. 
The  soil  thus  brought  to  the  surface,  may  not  the  first  season  be 
profitably  tilled,  but  it  will  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  ferti- 
lizing agents,  while  the  organic  matter  will  be  decomposing  be- 
neath and  preparing  for  future  usefulness,  and  an  essential  pro- 
cess for  subduing  the  land  be  accomplished. 
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Ground  intended  for  corn  can  hardlj  be  plowed  too  deep,  milesi 
a  large  mass  of  oold  and  sterile  subsoil  should  be  exposed  to  the  sat* 
face.  If  there  exists  a  sufficient  vigor  in  this  soil  to  sustain  th# 
germination  and  early  growth  of  the  corn,  the  widely  diffused  and 
penetrating  roots  of  this  plant,  will  seek  and  derive  sustenance 
from  the  vegetable  decomposition,  and  manures  deeply  buried; 
but  plants  whose  roots  enter  the  ^arth  only  superficially,  will  not 
be  equally  benefited  by  these  circumstances.  The  chief  rcmlti 
proposed  by  deep  plowing,  are  to  increase  the  permeability  of  the 
eurth,  to  deepen  the  root  bed,  and  to  reveal  a  new  soil  to  the  ef^ 
fects  of  the  atmo^here,  heat  and  frost.  Hence,  damp,  sour  and 
acid  earths,  shoidd  not  be  turned  up  by  one  plowing,  to  an  exteot 
that  prevfsnts  its  being  reached  and  fertilized  by  these  inftueMes; 
The  operation  of  this  system  on  these  lands,  should  be  more  gt^ 
dual,  but  constantly  advancing ;  nor  should  an  excess  of  harsh| 
cold,  gravelly  subsoil  or  hard  pan  be  brought  up.  If  in  either  of 
these  cases,  a  vegetable  mold  or  turf  is  buried  deeply  beneatili 
this  covering,  it  will  scarcely  decompose,  nor  will  the  i^oots  of 
most  of  the  plants  adapted  to  such  soils,  reach  the  deposit,  even  if 
they  should  decay  and  ferment,  while  the  materials  brought  to  tb# 
surface  will  be  nearly  worthless  for  cultivation.  Trench  plo wing, 
is  often  met  by  the  strong  o)]jection,  that  it  produces  these  m>- 
suits.  Under  judicious  management,  and  proper  circumstances, 
I  regard  that  system  as  effecting  the  most  decided  benefits. 

The  Michigan  plow,  is  a  highly  efficient  implement,  where  skills 
ful  and  perfect  deep  plowing  is  contemplated.  The  introduoUoa 
of  the  subsoil  plow,  has  obviated  many  of  the  objections  to  deep 
plowing,  and  will  accomplish  most  of  the  advantages  proposed  by 
the  tillage.  It  penetrates  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  tears  up  and 
opens  the  earth,  without  raising  the  sub-stratum  to  the  sur&ce. 

The  operation  of  this  plow,  by  increasing  the  depth  of  the  soil, 
creates  a  more  extended  bed  for  the  dissemination  of  the  roots  of 
the  delicate  plants,  whose  tender  fibers,  have  neither  vigor  not 
habit  to  penetrate  the  firm  subsoil.  Here,  they  reach  new 
pabulum  for  their  nutrition,  and  are  secured,  by  Ihe  greater  depth 
they  acquire,  from  the  effects  of  drought  alid  heaving  frosts.  This 
plow,  in  its  operation  forms  a  conduit,  by  which  the  superfi^dal 
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water  is  carried  off,  and  opens  ihe  earth  to  the  ascent  of  moisture 
from  beneath,  which,  in  periods  of  dryness,  is  attracted  towards 
the  surface.  The  sub-stratum  thus  opened,  is  made  permeable  to 
the  heat  and  air,  is  relieved  of  its  acidity,  and  is  prepared  to  be 
brought  with  utility  to  the  surface,  by  the  next  plowing.  When 
this  occurs,  let  the  subsoil  plow  be  again  used,  and  a  new  stratum 
of  earth,  will  be  made  ready  for  the  succeeding  operation.  By 
pursuing  this  system,  any  required  depth  of  soil  may  be  attained, 
without  alarming  the  prejudices  against  deep  plowing.  In  a  cli- 
mate marked  by  excessive  heat  and  droughts,  the  beneficial  re- 
sults of  this  tillage  are  obvious,  and  its  application  cannot  be  in- 
culcated with  too  much  earnestness.  The  subsoil  plow  is  adapted 
to  every  variety  of  land.  Even  on  sandy  soils  it  may  be  applied^ 
with  advantage.  The  observing  cultivator  of  this  land  will  no- 
tice, that  the  successive  plowings  of  several  seasons  have  formed, 
where  the  earth  has  been  plowed  at  a  uniform  depth,  an  incrus- 
tation at  the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  produced  by  the  passage  of 
the  plow  and  the  trampling  of  the  team.  This  formation  soon 
becomes  impenetrable,  to  the  tender  roots  of  plants  and  moisture, 
and  crops  often  suffer  severely  from  this  circumstance  in  dry  sea- 
sons. The  action  of  the  subsoil  plow,  breaks  up  and  removes 
this  obstruction.* 

Guided  by  these  general  rules,  which  I  believe  comprehend  the 
received  views  on  this  subject,  every  man  can  form  his  own  con- 
elusion,  keeping  in  mind  the  prominent  idea, — to  plow  as  deep  as 
existing  circumstances  will  admit. 

The  preference  which  is  to  be  given  to  fall  or  spring  plowing, 
remains  among  the  controverted  questions,  with  intelligent  agri- 
culturists. In  the  autumn,  it  is  urged,  teams  are  in  more  vigor, 
and  the  duties  of  the  farm  less  pressing;  that  low  and  moist  lands 
are  at  that  season  in  a  better  condition  for  breaking  up;  that 
strong,  stiff  and  adhesive  soils  will  thus  be  more  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  weather,  and  undergo,  by  the  action  of  frosts  and 
rain,  more  thorough  disintegration;  that  coarse  and  sour  herbage 

•  TbbfMtyiiMilUMlotTtrylntolliftnteiailTatorofMiidjliodf^  and  k  peoolUurl j  illiif- 
tntodf  I&  tii«  wnditloii  %  gMdtii  oeonpjing  thii  foil  UUini,  Alter  s  oolftiTfttioii  of  mrvnl 
tmiMM  The  inoruftfttion  referM  to  in  ihe  texty  freqnenUj  becomei  to  finn  end  redtUngy 
•■  to  be  p«etf»led  wtth  diffleolty  bj  the  plow. 
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torn  op  in  antomn,  with  their  roots  exposed  upon  the  surface  to 
the  elements,  are  more  successfully  destroyed,  while  if  plowed  in 
the  spring,  numerous  shoots  not  unfrequently,  sprout  from  the 
broken  fibers  of  these  plants;  that  the  eggs  and  larvsB  of  worms 
and  insects  displaced  near  the  approach  of  winter,  and  subjected 
to  its  severity,  are  killed.  It  is  objected  to  fall  plowing,  that, 
when  it  is  adopted,  the  earth  loses  its  freshness  and  permeability, 
and  becomes  consolidated,  and  that  the  gases  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter are  evolved  or  drenched  out  and  lost.  This  objection  is 
applied  with  peculiar  force  to  light  soils  and  those  occupying 
declivities.  Many  advantages,  I  think,  of  a  decided  and  perma. 
nent  character,  are  secured  by  autumnal  plowing  of  the  lands 
first  enumerated.  When  the  surface  is  formed  by  a  heavy  turf  or 
rank  vegetation,  and  inverted  in  the  fall,  these  materials  reach  in 
their  process  of  decomposition,  the  state  in  which  the  fertilizing 
elements  produced  by  fermentation  are  the  most  valuable,  just 
at  the  period,  when  the  young  plant  most  requires  their  influence. 

In  warm  and  light  soils,  this  process  commences  earlier,  and  the 
same  results,  therefore,  are  attained  by  spring  plowing.  Heavy 
green  sward  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  plowed  in  the  foU.  ^  It 
is  advisable  to  plow  lands  in  fine  tilth  in  the  spring,  particularly 
where  manures  are  to  be  turned  under,  or  have  been  covered  in  the 
preceding  season.  These  earths  should  be  occupied  by  the  crops, 
as  immediately  after  plowing  as  possible.  Sands  are  not  injured, 
and  may  be,  perhaps,  benefited  by  being  plowed  in  a  moist  condi- 
tion, but  other  earths,  should  be  plowed  when  nearly  dry,  although 
a  slight  degree  of  moisture  facilitates  the  process.  When  perfectly 
dry,  clays  become  baked,  and  are  almost  impenetrable  by  the 
plow  The  width  of  the  furrow  slice,  must  depend  upon  the 
depths  of  the  furrow,  and  the  size  of  the  plow.  A  range  from 
nine  to  fifteen  inches,  may  be  adopted  as  the  proper  criterion.  On 
old  lands  a  narrow  slice  most  efiiciently  pulverizes  and  mingles 
the  soil.  The  furrow  slice  on  sands,  should  be  laid  flat,  as  a  com- 
pactness of  the  earth  is  desired — but  on  most  other  lands,  and 
strictly  so  when  they  are  heavy  and  adhesive,  it  should  be  turned 
over  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees.  This  mode^  presents  a 
double  surface  to  the  influence  of  the  elements,  and  renders  the 
soil  lighter  and  more  friable.   The  furrow  should  be  straight,  and 
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of  an  uniform  width.  No  balks  ar«  to  be  toknied.  The  sUct 
should  be  totally  separated  from  the  land  and,  completely  iA^ 
verted,  so  that  no  grass  appears.  A  second  of  eross  ploilring,  is 
often  ad?isable  to  more  effectually  pulferize  the  earth,  but  not  od 
green  sward  until  decomposition  has  taken  place.  Several  advan"- 
tages  are  produced,  by  commencing  in  the  centre  of  a  land  and 
torning  the  furrow  inward.  No  unsightly  dead  furrow  remains 
at  the  close}  an  embankment  is  not  formed  by  repeated  plowIngB 
jMtrallel  to  the  fences;  the  ndes  of  the  land  are  left  clean  and 
aeat,  and  the  earth  is  not  packed  and  its  lightness  destroyed  by 
Out  trampling  of  the  team  at  the  extremities^  as  in  plowing  out 
they  constantly  tread  upon  the  unptowed  land.  Wet  and  porous 
lands  should  be  thrown  into  ridges,  and  raised  by  back  furrowing 
every  alternate  slice.  The  <<fin  point"  is  a  highly  efficient  im- 
provement to  the  plow,  when  used  on  green  sward  lands,  and 
those  infested  by  bushes  and  roots.  The  coulter  pierces  the  earth 
superficially,  but  this  point,  cuts  through  all  ordinary  vegetable 
obstructions,  the  entire  depth  of  the  furrow. 

T%e  Harrow.—The  operation  of  harrowing  Is  a  simple  process, 
but  it  is  often  performed  with  le.^s  care,  than  its  importance  de* 
mancits.  It  is  not  necessary  merely  to  level  the  surface,  but  the 
6arth  should  be  perfectly  pulverized.  It  should  not  be  dragged 
when  wet.  Unless  the  soil  is  in  a  very  fine  tilth,  the  harrow  should 
flirst  traverse  parallel  with  the  furrow— otherwise  there  is  risk  of 
bringing  to  the  surface,  the  turf  and  vegetable  matter  buried  by 
the  plow.  Where  the  land  is  new  or  rough,  and  such  as  requires 
Im  unusual  amount  of  dragging,  much  of  this  labor  should  be 
performed  before  the  grain  is  sowed,  in  order  to  avoid  burjing 
the  seed  too  deep  for  vegetating,  by  the  action  of  the  harrow  and 
the  trampling  of  the  team.  When  grain  is  sufficiently  covered, 
further  harrt  wing  has  a  tendency  to  bring  it  to  the  surface  and 
expose  it.  While  thorough  dragging,  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance, the  excessive  use  of  the  harrow  has  a  tendency,  by  con- 
solidating the  earth,  to  impair  the  lightness  and  friability  of 
the  soil.  The  teeth  of  the  harrow  should  be  long  and  sharp,  so 
that  they  may  efficiently  penetrate  and  loosen  the  earth.  Where 
a  turf  has  been  turned  under,  decomposition  is  promoted  by  tear- 
ing and  separating  the  mass,  but  it  is  injudicious  to  bring  it  to  the 
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furfftce.  The  familter  triaBgahur  drag^  which  er^iy  fanaer  may 
oonstract  for  himself,  is  a  very  suitable  implement  for  new 
ground,  to  be  used  amid  stumps  and  roots.  The  modern  harrow, 
arranged  with  Iiinges,  whether  square  or  triangular  in  form,  is  a 
great  improvement  for  ordinary  work.  It  avoids  obstacles,  by 
being  easily  thrown  up,  and  adapts  itself  to  all  holes  and  in* 
equalities  in  the  land.  On  thoroughly  tilled  earth,  the  teeth 
should  be  more  numerous  and  smaller,  and  the  wood  work 
lighter,  than  where  the  implement  is  intended  to  be  employed  on 
hard  and  unsubdued  land.  In  the  latter  case,  the  material  should 
be  strong,  and  the  teeth  large  and  firm. 

The  Meadow. — Natural  meadows,  or  tracts  formed  by  a  deep 
alluvial  and  fertile  soil,  yield  their  annual  products  with  little 
aid  from  art.  These  lands  are  generally  subjected  to  periodical 
flooding:*,  which  act  not  only  physically  upon  the  soil,  but  leave, 
as  they  subside,  deposits  of  the  highest  fertiliziDg  properties. 
The  same  results  uiay  be  partially  accomplished,  by  directing 
streams  of  running  water  upon  meadows.  This  system  of  irriga- 
tion produces  the  most  beneficial  eflfects.  It  can  usually  be 
created  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  should  always  be  adopted  when 
practicable.  Care  should  be  observed,  when  land  is  artificially 
flooded,  that  the  stream  be  gradual  and  moderate,  and  not  so  vio- 
lent as  to  deluge  and  drench  the  soil.  The  greater  the  amount 
of  vegetable  matter  held  in  solution  in  the  water,  the  more  favor- 
able upon  most  soils,  will  be  the  result.  Rain  water,  which 
precipitates  in  its  descent  the  fertilizing  gases  contained  in  the 
atmosphere,  possesses  peculiar  efficacy  applied  in  irrigation. 

In  judicious  husbandry,  artificial  expedients  will  be  adopted  to 
maintain  other  meadow  lands,  in  a  productive  state.  Among 
these  the  most  reliable  are  plaster,  a  top  dressing  of  compost 
or  rotted  manure,  and,  more  scientific  and  important  than  ai^ 
other  system,  a  wise  rotation  of  crops. 

When  a  meadow  becomes  bound  out,  as  it  Is  termed,  or,  in 
other  words,  when  the  turf  becomes  matted  and  so  compact  as  to 
be  nearly  impervious  to  air  and  moisture,  dragging  it  with  a  light 
and  fine- tooth  harrow  prod  aces,  highly  favorable  effects.  This 
operation  loosens  and  opens  the  earth,  and  tends  to  the  produc- 
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tion  of  innamerable  new  shoots  of  grass.  The  appropriate  grass 
seed,  may  be  strewn  advantageously  upon  the  scarified  land.  A 
slight  coating  of  rotted  manure,  is  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  this 
process.  I  am  aware,  that  the  precepts  of  science  denounce  the 
application  of  manure  to  the  surface,  under  the  theory,  that  it 
loses,  when  thus  applied,  a  large  proportion  of  its  fertilizing 
principle.  I  have,  however,  witnessed  the  greatest  temporary 
benefits  result  from  the  practice,  and  believe  it  admissible  in 
many  circumstances  of  a  farm,  especially  where  there  exists  an 
argent  necessity  for  the  immediate  increase  of  the  hay  crop. 
This  object  can  be  thus  attained,  more  immediately  and  directly, 
than  to  await  the  more  scientific,  but  slower,  results  which  are 
attained  by  a  rotation  of  crops. 

The  most  favorable  seasons  for  top  dressing,  appear  to  be  either 
during  the  rains  of  autumn,  or  in  the  spring,  after  the  grass  has 
slightly  started,  but  sufficiently  to  protect  the  manure,  from  the 
bright  sun  and  drying  winds  which  then  prevail. 

Bushes,  stones  and  stumps  upon  the  meadow,  not  only  mar  its 
beauty  and  detract  from  its  real  superficial  capacity,  but  greatly 
enhance  the  expense  of  the  various  operations  of  haying.  The 
labor  in  spring  incurred  in  removing  loose  stones,  and  other  ob- 
structions, is  remunerated  four  fold,  by  the  time  saved  in  mowing 
and  raking.  Stones  should  be  gathered  and  removed,  as  much 
as  possible,  and  if  an  excess  remains,  after  supplying  the  materials 
for  walls  and  drains,  it  is  better  to  deposit  them  in  a  single  mound 
with  some  symmetry  of  appearance,  than  to  collect  them  in  small 
piles  to  deform  the  meadow,  and  to  obstruct  the  fhll  sweep  of  the 
scythe.  A  large  amount  of  labor  is  annually  expended  in  cutting 
around  stumps,  clumps  of  bushes  and  stone  heaps.  The  former 
in  mowing  should  be  habitually  cut  near  the  ground ;  if  merely 
topped,  they  become  rough  and  woody,  and  each  year,  require  cut- 
ling  higher  than  on  the  preceding.  This  work,  if  left  to  be  per- 
formed after  haying,  is  apt  to  be  neglected  or  forgotten  in  the  pres- 
sure of  other  business,  until  these  usurpers  gradually  establish  their 
dominion  over  a  large  proportion  of  the  meadow.  The  grub  hoe 
is  an  excellent  implement  for  cutting  them  up  at  the  surface. 
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Bushes  may  nsnally  be  extirpated  by  two  or  three  eattings  in 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  which  is  esteemed  the  most  fa- 
Torable  season  for  tiie  purpose,  although  some  species,  as  the  wil- 
low and  shrub  oak,  can  only  be  destroyed  by  extracting  the  roots. 
This  may  easily  be  effected  with  a  team  and  loDg  chain,  carefully 
girt  about  the  bushes  near  the  ground.  An  instrument  similar 
in  form  to  a  grapple,  and  known  as  <<  the  root  puller,"  with  sharp 
prongs,  which  by  a  blow  of  an  axe  may  be  firmly  attached  to  the 
mass  of  roots,  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  team,  will  be  found  Tery 
effective  for  the  eradication  of  roots.  Two  men,  one  to  drive  and 
the  other  to  manage  the  machine,  will  proceed  with  great  rapidity 
through  a  field .  Tliis  implement  may  also  be  very  successfully  used 
to  pull  small  stumps,  and  those  even  of  considerable  magnitude. 

My  own  observation  and  experience  does  not  confirm  the  opinion 
often  advanced,  that  fall  grazing  of  meadows  is  uniformly  injudi- 
cious. The  after  feed,  is  often  of  the  highest  value  and  importance  in 
fattening  stock  and  preparing  them  for  winter.  If  a  heavy  burthen 
of  grass  remains  in  autumn  upon  the  surface,  the  weight  of  the 
snow  presses  it  into  a  thick  and  matted  mass,  which  often  heats 
and  ferments,  killing  the  tender  roots  of  grass  beneath.  It  also 
prevents  the  free  passage  of  the  superficial  water  in  the  springi 
and  this,  freezing,  leaves  on  its  subsidence  a  covering  of  thin  ice 
spread  over  the  earth,  that  acts  under  the  sun's  rays  not  unlike 

a  lens,  burning  and  destroying  vegetation. 

* 
Neat  cattle  and  horses,  should  never  be  allowed  to  range  upon 
and  trample  a  meadow  when  the  earth  is  soft  and  porous,  and  it 
is  still  more  pernicious  for  sheep  to  crop  it,  peculiarly  on  a  clo- 
ver ley,  in  the  winter  or  when  the  grass  is  short.  They  gnaw  off 
the  tops  of  the  plants,  and  thus  destroy  future  vegetation.  The 
moderate  depasturing  of  the  after  feed  I  cannot  consider  injurious. 

Stocking. — ^Red  clover,  herd  grass,  or  timothy  and  red  top  are  flie 
grasses  familiar  to  American  husbandry.  European  varieties  of 
equal,  if  not  superior  value  may  be  introduced,  but  these  alone 
can  appropriately  be  referred  to  in  a  general  view  of  this  sub- 
ject. White  clover  may  be  esteemed  a  valuable  auxiliary,  but 
must  be  classed,  rather  with  the  spontaneous  vegetation.    Many 
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C(f  our  natural  grasses,  will  doubtless  be  focmd  admirable  substi- 
totes  for  the  exotie  grasses.  A  grass  native  to  our  swamps,  and 
thriving  in  great  luxuriance  upon  the  margin  of  marshes,  fami* 
liarly  known  as  the  <<  Blue-joint,"  is  susceptible  of  the  most  satis- 
&etorj  cultivation.  In  its  natural  growth,  little  inferior  from  its 
nutritious  qualities  to  herd  grass  or  red  top,  its  massive  and  rank 
vegetation,  yields  an  immensely  augmented  produet,  over  either  of 
the  other  grasses.  Much  judgment  is  required  in  adapting  th# 
appropriate  kind  of  grass  to  the  land  to  be  stocked.  Thus,  on 
sandy  soils  clover  should  be  almost  the  exclusive  seed  used } 
upon  loams,  herd  grass  should  be  the  prevalent  grass,  mingkd 
with  clover ;  and  on  low  and  moist  lands,  red  top  should  ptedo* 
minate,'mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  herd  grass.  On  the  lattef 
soil,  red  top  soon  forms  an  enduring  and  tenacious  turf,  which  the 
heaviest  hoof  will  scarcely  penetrate.  Wlien  the  land  is  suitable 
to  a  hoed  crop,  stocking  is  most  successful  where  it  follows  this 
crop,  the  next  season,  after  an  application  of  green  manure.  The 
process  of  stocking  under  these  circumstance  seldom  fails,  al- 
though generally  in  our  climate  it  is  one  of  the  most  uncertain 
connected  with  agriculture.  Wheat  and  barley,  are  esteemed  the 
most  favorable  spring  crops,  with  which  to  seed  land,  and  oats 
pertiaps  the  least  so,  although  oats  and  peas  often  alfordan  excel- 
lent medium.  Peas  are  sometimes  used  with  indifferent  succesii. 
I  have  known  very  fkvorable  results  in  stocking  with  buckwheat. 

Stocking  may  be  effected  in  connection  with  fall  crops,  if  sowed 
sufficiently  early,  to  afford  the  young  grass  rooting  enough,  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  action  of  the  frosts.  It  is,  however,  very  liable 
to  be  killed,  by  an  open  and  variable  winter.  An  excellent  sys* 
tern  is  becoming  prevalent,  of  sowing  the  grass  seed  with  winter 
"Sprain,  upon  the  last  snows  of  spring.  It  can  then  be  sown  with 
great  precision,  and  the  melting  snows  bear  it  to  a  suitable  depth 
into  the  soil ;  or,  if  this  is  not  sufficient,  a  light  harrow  or  roller 
may  be  passed  over  the  land  with  benefit  to  the  crop. 

Great  care  must  be  exercised  before  stocking,  to  effect  the  entire 
extirpation  of  all  coarse  and  noxious  plants,  either  by  hoeing  or 
by  repeated  plowing  and  cropping,  otherwise  the  crop  of  hay 
Wbidi  follows,  will  be  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  in  a  few  seasons 
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iho  ooane  Tegetation  will  have  oyerwhelmed  and  sopplaaied  the 
cultivated  grasses. 

If  the  land  possesses  Dative  fertility,  a  mode  of  renovating  worn 
out  meadows,  where  the  cultivated  grasses  have  become  too  thin 
for  profitable  mowing,  is  sometimes  adopted  with  greRt  success. 
Let  the  sward  be  turned  over  smoothly,  and  sowed  with  suitable 
grain,  carefully  harrowed  and  stocked,  and  the  succeeding  year 
will  exhibit  a  fresh  and  luxuriant  growth  of  grass.  I  have  had  a, 
heavy  crop  of  red  top  succeed  this  tillage  the  ensuing  season,  by  a 
spontaneous  growth,  without  the  application  of  any  grass  seed. 

Recent  experience,  is  leading  to  the  increased  culture  of  thi3 
grass;  contrary  to  former  opinions,  it  is  found  adapted  to  up* 
lands,  and  even  to  light  sandy  soils,  particularly  for  pasturage. 

Experiments  in  the  culture  of  lucerne,  leave  little  doubt  but 
that  it  will  become  more  generally  introduced.  It  is  invaluable,  from 
its  vast  productiveness  and  rapid  growth,  (yielding  several  crops 
in  one  season)  for  soiling  purposes.  My  personal  experience,  al- 
though on  a  limited  scale,  has  been  attended  with  eminent  success 
in  the  culture  of  this  crop. 

Moist  and  flat  lands,  when  seeded,  should  be  laid  down  in 
ridges,  their  width  varying  from  one  to  eight  rods,  dependent 
upon  the  degree  of  moisture.  A  thorough  system  of  under- 
draining,  however,  will  be  a  more  perfect  corrective  of  these 
qualities.  A  great  diversity  of  theory  and  practice  prevails 
in  reference  to  the  quantity  of  seed  to  be  used  in  stocking. 
It  is  difficult  to  harmonize  these  opinions.  The  safer  medium, 
perhaps,  may  be,  eight  quarts  of  herdgrass  to  four  pounds  of 
clover  to  the  acre  on  loams;  the  same  quantity  with  the  pro*- 
portions  reversed  on  sands;  and  about  a  bushel  of  red  top,  with 
four  quarts  of  timothy,  upon  low  grounds.  Feeble  soils  require  a 
greater  supply  of  seed,  and  manured  lands  less.  An  amount  of 
seed  proper  to  secure  a  heavy  stocking  is  eminently  necessary, 
but  an  excess,  I  think,  has  a  tendency  to  render  the  growth  ten- 
der, and  by  crowding  and  obstructing  it,  to  prevent  a  full  deve- 
lopment ot  the  vegetation.  Many  intelligent  farmers  will,  doubt- 
less, consider  the  quantity  of  seed  assumed  as  sufficient  in  the 
preceding  instance,  much  below  the  proper  amount,  while  a 
fe\]r  may  consider  it  too  high. 
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Hay-ifnaking.— The  skill  and  understanding)  exhibited  by  the 
American  former  in  condacting  this  process,  are  rarely  excelled 
in  any  country.  Our  bright  suns,  clear  atmosphere,  and  drying 
winds  aflFord  it  great  fecilities.  Grass  of  every  kind  should  be 
cut  at  the  period  as  near  as  possible  when  the  seed  is  ripe,  but 
while  a  part  of  the  plants  are  still  in  blossom.  They  all  afford  at 
that  time  the  most  nutritious  hay.*  The  seed,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant element  of  the  crop,  is  then  neither  worthless  from  immatu- 
*rity,  nor  wasted  in  the  making  of  the  hay.  Let  the  scythe  pass 
closely  to  the  ground,  for  nearest  the  sur&ce  lies  the  heaviest 
burthen  of  grass.  If  hay  cannot  be  secured  the  same  day  it  is 
mowed,  and  especially  when  the  weather  is  damp  and  lowering, 
it  is  expedient  to  leave  the  grass  in  the  swath.  This  mode  may 
not,  however,  be  advisable  when  an  exuberant  yield  of  grass  re- 
quires extraordinary  labor  in  curing ;  but  usually  the  grass  dries 
in  this  situation  upon  the  exterior,  and  the  remainder  wilts  and 
partially  cures.  After  being  turned  over  the  second  morning  and 
slightly  opened,  it  is  ready  for  storing.  This  mode  effects  much 
saving  of  labor,  and  avoids  a  waste  of  the  ripened  seed,  and  light 
foliage.  Hay  is  often  injured  by  too  much  curing.  A  more  gra- 
dual and  slower  process  is  required  in  making  clover  hay,  to 
escape  these  difiSculties.  Clover  may  be  essentially  cured  by 
sweating  in  the  swath,  the  winrow  and  cock,  but  great  care  must 
be  observed  to  prevent  its  heating  and  fermentation.  Wheu  this 
occurs  it  is  very  much  injured,  and  is  often  pernicious  to  stock, 
particularly  horses. 

Salt  may  be  applied  advantageously  to  hay,  when  it  appears 
that  the  grass  has  not  been  sufficiently  cured,  but  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  I  regard  its  use  in  this  connection  as  generally 
unnecessary,  and  often  injurious.  If  mingled  with  hay,  stock  are 
compelled  to  consume  the  salt,  frequently  in  excess,  and  when 
they  do  not  desire  it. 

Salt  meadow  grass,  and  the  product  of  the  wild  grasses  of 
marshes  require  little  curing,  and  may  be  stacked  soon  after  cut- 
ting.   I  have  known  these  grasses,  preserved  in  perfect  freshness 


*  TImm  ire  ilM  eoodiMlooi  of  Profaiior  Nortoi^  tmbnoed  in  hif  notfli  to  StoToni,  and  t 
y\M  my  own  impraHloafy  which  hare  been  faToimblo  to  a  iMor  cutting,  to  hii  reMooinf  • 
Othen  prefer  ft  ftillMrilerptiiod.  This  ii  amoog  tho  difpnitd  qneitioiii  in  agriooltaie,  OMh 
4da  of  wfaSdi  iBft7  bt  iMtafaMd  by  plaMiUa  mioninf. 
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when  stacked  in  the  midst  of  a  rain  storm.  The  hay  stack,  should 
be  built  with  great  exactness  and  symmetry,  small  at  the  bottom, 
spreading  out  as  it  approaches  the  center,  and  then  decreasing 
until  it  terminates  in  nearly  an  acute  top.  Let  the  stack  pole  be 
dispensed  with,  as  rain  and  snow  water  will  generally  follow  it 
down,  and  penetrating  the  interior  of  the  stack,  seriously  injure 
the  hay.  Riders  formed  of  heavy  sticks,  fastened  together  and 
thrown  across  and  resting  upon  the  summit  of  the  stack,  are  quite 
as  effective  in  preserving  its  position  as  the  pole,  and  much  to 
be  preferred. 

The  introduction  of  labor  saving  implements  in  haying,  im- 
mensely facilitates  and  economises  its  labor.  The  common  re- 
volving horse  rake,  will  perform  the  work  of  eight  'or  ten  men; 
the  large  hand  rake,  which  should  be  made  about  five  feet  in 
width,  with  a  short  handle,  and  teeth  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  is 
of  the  greatest  service  for  raking  after  the  team,  and  collecting 
the  scatterings  among  hay  cocks  and  winrows.  Science  has  af- 
forded to  agriculture  no  gift  more  important,  or  one  that  accom- 
plishes a  greater  saving  of  labor  and  expense,  than  the  reaping 
and  mowing  machine.  The  first  outlay  for  this  implement  may 
be  beyond  the  means  of  the  ordinary  fitrmer — ^but  it  should  be 
possessed  by  every  neighborhood,  as  a  single  machine  will  be 
adequate  to  perform  the  work  of  a  large  community. 

Tht  Pasture. — Where  the  situation  of  the  farm  allows  of  the 
arrangement,  the  pasture  land  should  be  divided,  into  four  or 
five  separate  enclosures.  This  plan  will  much  increase  the 
amount  and  value  of  pasturage.  It  is  Judicious  to  regulate  the 
stock,  in  reference  to  this  arrangement,  so  that  the  neat  cattle 
shall  enjoy  the  first  feed,  the  horses  the  second,  and  sheep  suc- 
ceed them.  Two  of  the  lots,  where  there  are  five  enclosures, 
will  thus  be  constantly  growing.  Sheep  and  horses  feed  much 
closer  than  cattle,  and  eat  herbage  that  the  latter  reject — conse- 
quently, by  the  above  system,  the  whole  vegetation  will  be  con- 
sumed. Neat  cattle  depasturing  land  exclusively  will  often,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  seasons,  very  sensibly  deteriorate  it.  They 
exhaust  the  phosphates  of  the  soil,  and  their  excrements,  both 
fluid  and  solid,  are  deposited  in  such  large  quantities^  that  they 
tend  to  destroy  the  delicate  grasses,  and  promote  the  growth  of 
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weeds  and  rank  regetation.  Sheep,  on  the  eontraiy,  scatter  their 
droppings  thinly  and  oniversally  oyer  the  surfiice,  fertilizing  the 
whole;  they  browse  upon  most  kinds  of  weeds  and  biishes,  and 
generally  extirpate  them,  and  thus  maintain  the  pasture  in  a  eon* 
stant  state  of  progress  and  improvement.  I  have  frequently 
observed,  these  opposite  effects  of  the  different  animals  upon  pas- 
ture land|  strikingly  exemplified.  In  my  own  experience,  I 
have  had  large  tracts  of  pasturage,  embracing  twenty  or  thirty 
acres,  upon  which  a  herd  of  dairy  cows  had  ranged  for  several 
years,  until  they  had  become  so  totally  infested  by  johnswort  and 
other  noxious  weeds  that  the  range  scarcely  afforded  grass  sufficient 
for  the  sustenance  of  one  of  the  animals.  I  removed  the  cattle,  and 
substituted  sheep,  and  within  two  years  al)  the  acrid  and  worth- 
less vegetation  had  entirely  disappeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
verdant  and  beautiful  mantle  of  delicate  white  clover,  A  sheep 
will  occasionally  be  sacrificed  in  the  progress  of  this  renovation. 
Hogs  feed  upon  the  roots  of  brakes  and  ferns,  and  are  often 
efficient  agents  for  their  extirpation. 

Pure  water  is  always  important  and  indispensable  to  neat  cattle, 
but  is  not  so  essential  to  sheep  and  horses.  Shade  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  not  only  such  as  is  afforded  by  woods,  but  should  be 
secured  by  preserving  or  planting  trees  along  the  mai^ins  and 
occasionally  within  the  area  of  fields.  They  are  not  only  valuable 
for  this  purpose,  but  they  relieve  and  adorn  the  scenery,  A 
wood  range  is  not  merely  a  soiurce  of  great  comfort  and  repose 
to  stock,  during  the  intense  heat  of  summer  and  in  storms,  but  it 
also  yields  a  large  supply  of  food,  by  its  leaves  and  tender  shoots 
and  twigs,  that  animals  much  crave,  and  which  is  undoubtedly 
healthful  to  them.  Cattle,  however,  should  not  be  allowed  to  range 
upon  a  wood  lot  devoted  to  the  growth  of  young  and  tender  trees, 
and  many  highly  intelligent  farmers  doubt  the  expediency  of  al- 
lowing cows  access  to  wood  lots,  under  the  impressi«>n  that  the 
herbage  they  crop  deteriorates  the  product  of  their  milk. 

The  sagacious  farmer  need  not  be  advised  to  select  the  roughest 
and  most  stony  portions  of  his  farm  for  pasturage.  This  is  not 
alone  advisable  for  the  obvious  advantages  of  tilUge,  but  it  is  ex- 
pedient for  another  reason.  Stones  and  rocks,  thickly  strewed 
over  the  surflu^  of  land,  attract  the  sun's  rays  in  early  spring. 
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4uid  thus,  by  tibe  genial  warmth  they  impart  to  the  earth,  promote 
a  rapid  growth  of  vegetation,  while  in  the  summer  they  attract 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  and,  by  communicating  it  to 
the  soil  which  surrounds  them,  preserve  the  grass  from  the 
efiVcts  of  heat  and  drought.  Pastures  may  be  often  broken  up 
and  tilled  to  great  advantage;  but  I  have  never  witnessed  ver^ 
favorable  results  follow  from  the  appropriation  of  a  pasture  to 
mowing,  without  a  fi%sh  and  preliminary  stocking.  Tracts  may 
be  appropriated  most  profitably  to  sheep,  which  are  not  at  all 
adapted  to  other  stock.  Sheep  thrive  upon  the  coarse  herbage 
they  pick  upon  the  rocks,  and  which  springs  in  the  fissures  of 
broken  and  mountain  rangeSi  where  other  animals  cannot  penetrate. 

Sand  barrens,  and  the  rank  vegetation  which  grows  upon  them 
spontaneously  without  culture,  are  peculiarly  congenial  to  the 
health  and  thrift  of  sheep.  In  a  few  seasons  th^y  will  subdue  the 
coarse  growth  upon  these  lands,  and  bring  them  into  excelleat 
pasturage. 

Plaster^  ashes,  lime,  and  even  compost,  may  be  advantageously 
applitd  to  pasture  lands.  I  cannot,  either  from  philosophy  or 
experience,  concur  In  the  views  of  tjj^ose  who  assert  that  pastures 
ahould  be  in  the  full  burthen  of  grass  before  stock  is  turned  out 
in  the  spring.  I  believe  it  to  be  more  natural  and  safer,  to 
gradually  habituate  the  animal  to  the  change  from  dry  to  green 
food.  Nature,  by  the  §low  progress  of  vegetation  in  the  spring, 
appears  to  anticipate  and  adapt  itself  to  this  gradual  change.  Ani- 
mals, and  particularly  horses,  are  annually  injured,  and  often  lost, 
by  being  turned  at  once  from  hay  and  grain  into  luxuriant  pastur- 
age. The  hoven,  colic,  and  other  diseases,  are  induced  by  it.  I 
am  aware  that  many  scientific  farmers  will  refuse  to  ratify  this 
opinion. 

Weeds,— I  have  already  discussed  various  points  which  may 
naturally  be  embraced  under  this  head.  Vigilance  and  industry 
in  resisting  the  encroachments  of  these  pests  to  husbandry,  at  the 
onset,  will  save  a  vast  amount  of  future  toil  and  inconvenience  as 
well  as  direct  injury  to  the  farm.  When  kale,  the  ox-eyed  daisy, 
and  other  plants  of  an  analogous  tiature  first  appear  in  our  crops 
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they  may  be  extirpated  with  comparattrely  little  labor,  by  pulling 
fhem  by  hand;  but  if  allowed  to  ripen,  their  seeds  are  widely  dis- 
seminated in  the  manure,  and  the  toil  is  yearly  and  most  rapidly 
Increased. 

Tillage,  with  hoed  crops,  will  usually  destroy  weeds^but  it  may 
be  necessary  to  pursue  the  system  for  more  than  one  season.  Re- 
peated plowing  and  cropping  with  buckwheat,  peas,  or  other 
erops  which  have  a  subduing  and  cleansing  effect  upon  the  land^ 
will  generally  extirpate  them.  When  meadows  are  overrun  by 
weeds,  it  is  advisable  to  cut  the  grass  for  a  season  or  two  before 
they  have  matured  their  seeds.  This  will  prevent  their  dif- 
fusion— and  a  thorough  dressing  of  rotted  manure,  by  invigo- 
irating  the  growth  of  grass,  will  enable  it  to  overcome  asd  sup- 
press the  weeds.  When  meadows  are  much  infested  I7  tliei^ 
plants,  the  dung  produced  from  the  hay  cut  upon  them  should  be 
iubjected  to  fermentation,  which  destroys  the  germinating  priB- 
eiple  of  the  seed,  before  it  is  applied  to  the  land.  Great  eare 
should  be  taken  to  cut  and  keep  down  weeds  which  spring  in  the 
angles  of  fences  and  along  the  highways.  Let  them  be  cut  green 
and  deposited  in  the  manure  manufactory  in  the  barn  yard,  in 
the  hog  pen,  and  upon  the  compost  heap.  Canada  thistles,  and 
most  similar  weed'^,  may  be  destroyed  by  thorough  and  repeated 
mowing  during  the  summer  solstice.  This  effect  is  produced  by 
depriving  the  plant  of  the  agency  by  which  it  derives  nourish- 
meut  from  the  atmosphere,  and  by  water  penetrating  the  orifice 
of  the  stem,  and  thus  rotting  and  destroying  the  root.  But  many 
6f  this  class  of  plants  seem  to  be  almost  indestructible,  and  resist 
all  ordinary  means.  Salt  applied  heavily,  or  fires  of  brush  or 
straw  kindled  on  them,  are  often  the  only  effectual  means  for 
their  extirmination. 

Drains. — No  expenditure  in  the  improvement  of  a  farm,  yields 
a  more  direct  and  immediate  return  than  that  incurred  in  the 
judicious  construction  of  drains.  I  have  known  large  fields,  of 
twenty  or  thirty  acres,  totally  changed  in  their  qualities  and  im- 
mensely improved  by  the  construction  of  a  single  drain. 

When  swamps  or  low  grounds  are  intended  to  be  drained,  it  is 
expedient  to  place  the  ditch  where  the  ground  is  the  most  de- 
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pressed.  This  will  carry  oflf  the  surface  water,  which  collects  in 
these  positions.  If,  however,  springs  ooze  from  the  highest  parti 
of  the  field,  which  is  often  the  case,  particularly  on  the  slopes  of 
mountains  and  hills,  the  drain  should  be  so  rituated  as  to  cut  them 
off  as  near  their  fountains  as  possible.  It  is  frequcHtlj  proper,  in 
addition  to  a  main  ditch  through  low  lands,  to  run  a  drain  around 
the  ex^terior  to  receive  the  spiing  water,  and  lateral  ones,  to  be 
discharged  into  the  main  trunk.  Open  ditches  where  land  is 
cheap,  and  the  drains  not  required  to  be  numerous,  are  the 
cheapest  and  usually  the  most  convenient.  Covered  drains,  how- 
ever, preserve  an  unbroken  surface,  and  do  not  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  land. 

Tiles  are  very  much  in  use  and  will  become  more  common  ai 
competition  in  their  manufacture  reduces  their  cost.  They  will 
ultimately,  I  think,  be  adopted  as  the  most  convenient  and  in  the 
^Q'l,  economical  material  for  the  construction  of  drains.  A  very 
effective  drain  may  be  formed  of  stones.  When  the  descent  i$ 
considerable  this  may  be  constructed  by  throwing  loose  stone  into 
a  ditch  three  feet  deep  by  two  feet  wide.  The  water  will  find  a 
free  passage.  If  the  descent  is  not  sufficient  for  this  mode,  place 
on  each  side  of  the  ditch,  along  the  l>ottom,  a  row  of  stones,  laid 
closely  from  four  to  six  inches  high,  lay  across  these  rows  flat 
stones,  slabs  or  boarc^,  covering  these  with  pine  or  cedar  boughf, 
or  other  materials,  which  will  prevent  the  earth  from  passing 
through,  and  then  fill  the  opening  with  the  excavated  earth.  Let 
the  liQe  of  the  drain  be  a  little  elevated  above  the  adjacent  land. 
This  structure  will  form  a  durable  and  effective  drain.  Tl^  be^ 
neficial  effects  of  drainage  upon  many  soils  can  scarcely  be  cal- 
culated. The  entire  character  of  the  land  will  often  become  mo- 
dified and  ameliorated.  When  even  slight  moisture  is  perceptible 
in  the  earth  through  the  season,  we  may  be  assured  that  drain- 
age will  be  wisely  applied.  The  assertion  is  apparently  paradoxi- 
cal, but  the  fact  seems  to  be  well  established  by  experience,  that 
lands  thoroughly  drained  are  the  least  affected  by  excessive 
drouths.  My  limits  will  not  permit  a  discussion  of  the  causes 
which  produce  this  result.  Few  farms  exist  that  do  not  compre- 
hend tracts  which  are  utterly  worthless  in  their  natural  state,  but 
which  possess  the  highest  elements  of  native  fertility.    These 
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may  almost  universally  be  reclaimed,  and  rendered  eminently 
productive  by  a  wise  system  of  drainage.  This  condition  of  the 
earth  is  far  more  prevalent  than  a  superficial  observer  will  credit 
Although  the  evidences  of  its  presence  may  not  appear  at  mid- 
summer, the  efifect  of  this  concealed  moisture. has  retarded  the 
progress  of  vegetation,  and  is  exhibited  in  a  stunted  growth  and 
a  sickly  and  yellow  aspect  of  crops,  upon  apparently  rich  land. 
Where  these  appearances  exist,  you  may  be  confident  that  drain* 
ing  only  will  produce  ample  harvest.  Manures  alone  will  not 
accomplish  the  result. 

The  earth,  excavated  in  ditching,  should,  on  low  grounds,  be 
spread  over  the  surface  in  order  to  elevate  it;  but  under  other 
circumstances,  and  especially  when  it  contains  a  mass  of  organic 
matter,  it  should  be  (brown  into  heaps  and  left  to  rot  and  decom- 
pose, and  then  applied  to  other  land,  or  be  carried  to  the  barn  yard 
or  compost  heap,  and  there  converted  into  manure.  The  whole 
expense  of  extensive  ditching,  may  be  remunerated  by  the  value 
of  the  earth  excavated  for  these  purposes.  The  depth  of  the  trench, 
although  three  feet,  as  stated  before,  may  generally  be  sufficient, 
must  be  determined  by  the  peculiarities  of  every  location.  This 
prominent  and  important  rule,  however,  must  govern,  let  the  ditch 
be  constructed  deep  enough  to  cutoff  all  the  springs  and  standing 
hidden  water  below  as  well  as  that  on  the  Siirface.  The  width  of 
the  trench,  should  depend  much  upon  the  depth.  Two  feet  will 
usually  be  found  sufficient  at  the  surface ;  the  sides  inclining  in- 
ward, with  a  slope  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees.  The  angle  of  the  slope 
must  be  determined  by  the  loose' or  adhesive  nature  of  the  earth. 

The  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  a  drain  of  ordinary  mois- 
ture exceeds  our  belief,  and  unanswerably  demonstrates  the  value 
and  importance  of  these  improvements.  Pastures  deficient  in 
water  may  often,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  skill,  be  abundantly 
supplied,  by  discharging  drains  into  them. 

Manures. 
The  animal,  the  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdom  each  em- 
braces elements  which  may  be  appropriated  for  fertilizing  the 
earth,  and  sustaining  and  renovating  the  soil  that  tillage  ex* 
hausts  of  its  producing  powers.  To  create,  increase  and  judi- 
ciously apply  these  form  the  great,  first  principle  of  wise  hus- 
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bandry.  The  bfOn  yard  and  pig  stye  are  the  most  Important  re- 
souices  npon  a  farm  for  the  manufdcture  of  manure,  but  the  pro- 
duct of  both  these  may  be  immensely  increased  by  care  and  ap- 
propriate management.  The  great  means  by  which  this  result 
may  be  successfully  attained,  is  the  increase  of  the  mass,  by  the 
combination  with  the  excrements  of  animals,  of  other  ingredients 
which  may  be  converted  into  manure,  and  by  the  use  of  absorb- 
ents to  prevent  the  escape  and  to  concentrate  the  fertiliziog  gases 
which  are  evolved  in  the  fermentation  and  decay  of  all  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.  These  exhalations,  which  are  so  of- 
fensive to  the  human  senses  and  so  destructive  to  animal  life,  are 
the  most  important  and  nutritious  aliments  to  plants.  Let  the  hog 
pen  and  the  repositories  I  have  already  described  in  the  barn  yard, 
be  made  the  receptacle  of  every  material  capable  of  decomposi- 
tion and  convertible  into  manure.  Leaves,  common  weeds  cut 
when  green,  the  coarse  growth  of  marshes,  sea-weed,  muck  from 
swamps,  scrapings  of  ditches,  turf,  vegetable  mold,  straw,  refuse 
from  the  mangers,  hair  and  woolen  fabrics,  may  be  enumerated 
as  the  most  available  of  these  materials,  and  suggestive  of  their 
nature  and  extent.  When  decayed,  they  constitute  themseves  va- 
luable manures,  and  in  these  places,  act  aLo  as  absorbent  and  fix- 
ing agents  of  the  liquid  excrements  and  volatile  gases.  Stable 
dung  should  if  possible  be  covered,  or  kept  constantly  combined 
with  or  protected  by  some  of  the  above  materials.  This  preserves 
the  dung  from  being  drenched  by  rains  and  snow,  or  its  fertiliz- 
ing elements  exhaled  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  urine  of  animals  is  not  held  in  the  high  estimation  among 
American  &rmers  that  its  importance  demands.  In  Europe,  and 
especially  on  their  large  dairy  farms,  and  occasionally  among  the 
more  progressive  farmers  in  this  country,  great  care  is  taken  to 
collect  and  secure  this  material.  It  is  esteemed  of  equal  value 
with  the  solid  excrements,  and  it  is  estimated  that  it  is  voided 
by  animals  in  about  the  same  proportion.  In  collecting  urine,  it 
is  conducted  from  the  stable  by  channels  into  tanks  or  cisterns, 
and  from  thence  is  pumped  out  and  diluted  with  water,  and  ia 
applied  by  means  of  carts  carrying  casks  which  contain' the 
liquid,  to  the  growing  crops  or  grass  land.  The  effect  upon  the 
latter,  particularly,  is  described  as  very  remarkable. 
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The  urine  when  pnmped  from  the  cistern,  is  by  gome  farmers 
poured  upon  the  compost  heap,  while  others  place  absorbent  ma- 
terials, such  as  straw,  mould  or  peat  in  the  cistern,  which  imbibe 
the  liquid,  and  by  this  medium  it  is  applied  to  the  soil.  Where 
a  large  number  of  animals  occupy  a  stable,  a  system  of  this  kind 
is  probably  wise  and  remunerative,  but  on  small  farms-,  in  our 
severe  climate,  other  and  more  economical  expedients  may,  I 
think,  be  adopted  to  secure  in  a  great  degree  this  valuable  ingre- 
dient. A  thorough  litter  of  straw  or  sawdust  strewn  in  the  stabl6| 
will  absorb  a  large  proportion  of  the  fluid.  It  rapidly  becomes  so- 
lidified in  the  form  of  ice,  and  is  thus  removed  and  preserved, 
and  in  that  shape  mingled  with  the  manure  pile  or  compost  heap. 
As  this  gradually  thaws,  the  urine  becomes  effectually  taken  up 
and  combined  with  the  absorbents  they  contain. 

The  repository  I  have  repeatedly  referred  to,  forms  a  receptacle 
for  all  the  fluids  of  the  barn  yard,  and  if  it  is  properly  construct- 
ed, little  need  be  lost  by  drenching. 

Manure,  especially  horse-dung,  is  frequently,  even  in  the  win- 
ter season^  seriously  injured  by  an  excess  of  fermentation.  This 
is  called  ^^  fire  fanging." '  This  process  is  indicated  by  great  heat 
in  the  pile,  and  by  the  eruption  of  smoke  and  vapor,  and  may 
readily  be  arrested  by  opening  and  stirring  the  mass;  others  pro- 
duce the  same  result  by  firmly  treading  down^  I  have,  howeveri 
found  the  first  mode  the  most  successful.*  The  term  compost,  in 
its  general  acceptance,  is  applied  to  the  formation  of  a  mass  of 
substances  susceptible  of  decomposition,  and  capable  of  being  com- 
bined and  used  as  a  manure.  The  reservoir  in  the  bam  yard 
should  be  esteemed  the  site  of  the  great  compost  of  the  farm,  and 
here  should  be  gathered  every  iDgredient  adapted  to  the  purpose, 
where  the  aggregate  may  rot,  mingle  with  the  excrementary 
liquids  of  the  yard,  be  trampkd  upon  and  mixed  by  the  stock, 
until  in  the  spring  it  is  transojuted  into  a  fountain  of  wealth  to 
the  farmer.    Nor  is  it  only  during  the  winter  ihat  this  manufac- 

•  Tbii  oploton  I  adTmnco  m  ib«  remit  of  my  own  experieBce,  but  It  is  proper  I  should  stated 
Ibat  Ml  euligbtened  ■«rieuiiorlst  of  onr  own  Stote,  dissents  from  these  rievrs,  and  tbat  Mr. 
MoTtim,  tbeable  Mibor  of  the  CTeloi*edi»  of  Agtioulture,  page  Ui,  yuX.  2d,  sdiiMt  thai 
**  mauoro*  in  the  dang  pit  should  be  liept  Arm,  and  for  this  end,  pigs  might  be  )c«pt  upon  it, 
Md  cattle  might  oeoa-iunally  te  allowtd  to  eoos)>lldat«  it  by  tieadibg."  Praoticts,  huwcTer. 
which  laajf  be  favorably  punned  k%  the  hamld  cliuiate  ef  England,  are  net  niifonnly  adaptci 
to  this  eountry. 
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foryof  manmetlioaldbekept  in  operation.  Weeds  cnt  green, 
Cbe  refuse  of  the  gardeoi  the 'droppings  of  cattle  yarded  dating 
the  ni^ht  in  summer,  small  dead  animals,  and  a  regular  and  Cro^ 
queut  coating. of  peat,  turf  or  vegetable  mold,  and  the  mass  being 
strewn  frequently  with  mold,  plaster,  charcoal  or  lime,  to  fix 
and  preserve  the  fertilizing  gases,  that  vill  be  evolved  by  the. 
fermentatioD  which  will  commence  in  a  few  days,  and  be  in  con* 
etant  action  in  the  heap. 

I  may  here  remarlc,  that  plaster  and  charcoal  dust,  have  a 
strong  chemical  affinity  to  the  gases  and  exhalations  which  create'' 
ilie  unpleasant  effluvia  about  stables,  hog  pens  and  privies.  This 
offensive  effluvium  is  produced  by  elements  which  are  the  choicest 
food  of  plants.  By  strewing  the  manure  and  compost  heaps  with 
the  chemical  agents  enumerated,  the  atmosphere  will  be  purified| 
and  all  these  principles  of  vegetable  nutrition  be  preserved  and ' 
rendered  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  amount 
of  fertilizing  matter  lost  by  the  dissemination  of  these  gases  in  the 
atmosphere  is  immense,  and  may  in  a  great  degree  be  avoided  bj 
this  simple  measure. 

The  farmer  who  has  never  practiced  this  system,  will  be  suv^ 
prised  at  autumn,  to  contemplate  the  quantity  of  excellent  manure; 
he  has  created  in  this  deposit,  by  pursuing  the  course  recommend^ 
ed.  A  dead  animal,  instead  of  being  left  to  decompose  upon  th# 
surface,  an  object  of  disgust  and  offence,  may  l>e  made  the  basis* 
of  a  large  body  of  valuable  manure.  Spread  over  the  body  a 
heavy  coating  of  lime,  plaster,  charcoal  dust  or  ashes,  and  covej^- 
the  whole  with  several  times  the  bulk  of  mould,  turf  or  peat,  and 
occasionally,  if  effluvia  Escape,  strew  upon  it  an  additional 
quantity  of  the  fixing  agents  and  increase  the  covering  of  eartlu 
In  a  few  months  complete  decomposition  will  have  talten  place, 
and  the  whole  mass  may  be  removed  for  application  to  the  land 
in  the  form  of  a  highly  rich  compost. 

Compost — ^The  scientific  compost  is  formed  by  a  combination  of 
regular  proportions  of  animal  dung  with  peat,  turf  or  vegetable 
mould.  The  proportion  of  the  latter  is  usually  from  a  third  to  a 
half  of  the  former,  mingled  with  a  little  quicklime  to  promote; 
feamentation.  When  this  process  bias  partially  occurred,  the» 
heap  is  mixed  ot  eat  down,  Imd  is  then  ready  for  use.    This  pro« 
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eeediDg  involves  the  necessity  of  several  transportations  of  heavf* 
materials,  and  althongh  it  affords  an  excellent  mannre,  is  labo- 
rious and  expensive. 

In  almost  every  section  of  the  State,  feir  farms  occur  which  do^ 
not  contain  ample  deposits  of  peat  or  s^amp  mack.  These  de- 
posits afford  invaluable  and  exhaustless  resources  for  ferfilizing: 
the  soil.  When  dug  it  should  be  thrown  into  heaps,  to  allow  the- 
water  it  holds  to  pass  off.  A  great  and  useless  weight  may  thus^ 
be  avoided  in  transportation*  Peat  is  composed  almost  exclu- 
sively of  decayed  vegetable  matter,  and  the  roots,  fibers,  and  other 
components  of  plants.  In  its  native  condition  it  is  marked  by 
the  presence  of  sour,  acrid,  and  insoluble -properties^  which  ren- 
der it,  while  in  that  state,  valueless  as  an  application  fbr  fertilizing 
purposes  to  soil.  It  must  be  freed  before  being  used  from  these 
qualities,  which  impregnate,  and  are  intimately  blended  with  it. 
Thid  may  be  accomplished  by  throwing  it  into  piles,  and  leaving 
It  for  several  months,  including  the  period  of  winter,  to  the  effects 
/of  the  elements  and  frost.  A  slight  fermentation  is  thus  pro- 
duced, the  acidity  is  neutralized,  and.  the  mass  becomes  disinte- 
grated, and,  friable,  and  may  then,  with  great  profit,  be  applied  to* 
the  soil.  It  is  particularly  valuable  in  combination  with  light 
and  warm  earths.  The  process  of  decomposition,  it  is  generally 
supposed,  is  quickened  by  the  slight  incorporation  of  quick  lime- 
with  the  peat.  Peat  is  one  of  the  most  important  constituents  of 
the  compost  heap. 

The  peat  may  be  drawn  into  the  bain  yard  or  hog  pen  in  the 
autumn,  and  spread  over  the  surface,  beneath  the  sheds,  or  in  the 
reservoir.  It  is  a  most  powerful  absorbent,  and  will  take  up  aiv 
Immense  amount  of  liquid  mancu^s,  while  the  rooting  of  swine 
and  the  tramping  of  cattle  thoroughly  mingle  and  combine  it 
with  the  dung.  Frost  and  the  subsequent  fermentation  of  the 
mass,  when  east  into  heaps,  perfectly  disintegrates  and  prepares 
it  for  use.  The  peat  is  probably  made  the  most  avaHable  and' 
useful  by  the  latter  mode,  and  by  this  system  the  manures  of  a 
jEeurm  may  be  increased  to  almost  any  extent. 

Green  crop*.— Plowing  in  green  crops,  is  another  means  of  fer- 
ttlizing  land,  economical  in  the  expense,  and  of  the  greatest  effi- 
Mcy.  Clover  and  buckwheat  are  the  crops  usually  appropriate 
to  this  tillage,  aUhongh  various  oth^r  crops,  as  rye  aud  lucerne,. 
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may  be  advantageouslj  nsed.  The  growing  crop  should  be 
plowed  under  when  in  full  flower.  It  yields  at  that  period  far  more 
enriching  elements  to  the  soil,  as  the  plants  thw  have  a  greeter 
luxuriance  of  foliage,  and  contain  more  soluble  matter,  whicb 
is  the  ingredient  that  affords  nutrition  to  the  succeeding  crop  of 
grain.  It  is  estimated,  from  competent,  chemical  analysis,  that 
the  green  vegetation,  by  this  tillage,  incorporated  with  the  earth, 
gives  to  the  soil  three  times  the  fertilizing  matter  it  would  have 
produced  through  its  consumption  by  animals.  When  clover  has 
been  turned  in,  the  land  should  ordinarily  be  occupied  by  the  grain 
crop  without  a  second  plowing,  as  the  woodj  fiber  of  the  clover 
is  slowly  decomposed ;  but  buckwheat,  being  more  succulent  and 
tender,  will  decompose  very  rapidly,  and  the  land  may  be  plowed 
again  pr€Jl)aratory  to  the  crop;  or  if  it  is  deemed  expedient,  buck- 
wheat may  be  sowed  on  the  furrow  after  the  first  crop  has  been 
turned  under,  and  again  plowed  in,  when  the  land  is  plowed  pre- 
paratory to  the  grain  sowing. 

The  second  crop  of  clover  in  the  season  is  usually  inverted  in 
this  system.  A  bushel  or  six  pecks  of  buckwheat  should  be 
sowed  for  this  purpose  to  the  acre.  It  is  stated  that  wTien  green 
crops  are  thus  buried,  the  fermentation  produced  while  they  are 
decomposing  is  so  strong,  the  vapor  exhaled  may  be  seen  arising 
from  the  furrow  similar  to  the  exhalations  evolved  from  a  fer- 
menting dung  heap.  The  fact  illustrates  the  theory  that  this  pro- 
cess powerfully  impregnates  the  soil  with  azote,  ammonia  and 
other  principles  of  the  highest  fertility.  Green  crops  are  more 
effectually  covered,  if  a  light  roller  is  passed  over  them,  before 
the  land  is  plowed. 

Application  of  manures. — Much  judgment  and  skill  are  required 
in  determining  the  appropriateness  of  the  different  kinds  of  man 
nures  to  the  various  soil,  and  their  adaptation  to  particular  crops. 
Manures  are  very  unlike  in  some  of  their  qualities,  and  that  fact 
is  not  always  properly  regarded  in  their  application.  Neat  cattle 
produce  dung,  cool  and  moist  in  its  nature,  and  not  disposed  to 
quick  and  powerful  fermentation.  The  excrements  of  the  horse 
and  sheep,  particularly  that  of  the  former,  are  hot  and  dry,  and 
subject  to  rapid  and  vigorous  fermentation.  The  dung  of  pigeons 
and  poultry  possesses  great  natural  richness,  but  is  highly  acrid  and 
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corrosive,  and  can  be  applied  safely  and  profitably  only  in  combir 
nation  witli  eartli  or  water.  Hence  the  condasion  is  obvious^  that 
manures,  of  which  hog  and  cattle  dung  are  the  chief  componentfli 
should  be  appropriated  to  light  and  warm  soils,  and  those  com- 
posed of  horse  and  sheep  dang  should  be  used  on  cold  and  moist 
land.  When  the  latter  have  been  applied  to  warm  and  sandy 
sdlSy  particularly  if  fermentation  has  not  taken  place,  very  inju- 
rious efiftfcts  often  ensue.  The  heat  and  dryness  imparted^  by 
these  manures,  combined  with  the  native  properties  of  the  land, 
have,  proved  not  unfrequently  fatal  to  the  crops.  Composts  may, 
In  general,  be  applied  safely  and  profitably  to  all  lands.  No  de- 
partment of  the  &rm  affords  manure  of  a  nature  so  efficient,  and 
in  such  quantities,  in  proportion  to  the  food  consumed,  as  the  hog 
pen,  and  no  where  can  skill  and  industry  be  so  advanlngeously 
exerted  to  effect  its  production  and  increase.  The  dung  of  poultry 
is  of  great  value,  and  should  carefully  be  preserved.  Horse  dung 
operates  the  most  rapidly  upon  the  soil;  that  of  sheep  acts  more 
gradual  than  cows,  but  is  more  permanent  and  lasting  in  its  effect 
than  either  horse  or  cow  dung. 

The  chip  yard  affords  annually  a  large  product  of  manure,  use- 
ful for  many  purposes.  It  is  well  adapted,  when  thoroughly  rot- 
ted, to  warm  soils;  if  not  decomposed,  it  is  too  drying  in  its  effect, 
and  therefore  injiuious  when  applied  to  these  soils;  is  a  very  su- 
perior appliance  to  the  roots  of  fruit  trees,  and  an  excellent  top 
dressing  for  grass  lands,  except  on  a  wet  soil,  where  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  moss.  Chip  manure  is  a  powerful  absorbent, 
and  therefore,  useful  in  forming  a  compost,  and  for  spreading  in 
a  barn  yard  or  ho^  pen,  to  imbibe  the  liquid  manures.  This  sub* 
stance  should  only  be  used  after  it  is  perfectly  decomposed. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  in  reference  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  dung  should  be  applied  to  the  soil,  whether  in  a 
green  state,  partially  fermented  or  wholly  rotted.  This  question, 
like  numerous  other  points  in  agriculture,  cannot  be  governed  by 
any  fixed  and  arbitrary  law.  I  have,  in  the  preceding  pages,  oo- 
castonally  adverted  to  this  subject,  and  shall  notice  it  more  fully, 
in  its  incidental  connection  with  the  culture  of  the  various  crops. 
It  is  pioper,  however,  to  refer  here  to  one  or  two  prominent  and 
well  esubllshed  rules,  in  relation  to  the  management  of  bara 
y«fd  maDiu«. 
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Long  or  strawy  maoares  £hoald  uniformly  be  plowed  nuder* 
The  droppings  of  cattle  should  not  be  permitted  to  remain  scat- 
tered about  the  yard,  to  dry  up  and  evaporate)  but  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  compost  pile  or  into  heap3.  If  it  is  not  intended 
to  apply  the  manure  green,  while  the  process  of  f  rmentation  is 
going  on  it  should  be  studiously  protected  by  the  application  of 
absorbent  ingredients  and  a  covering  of  mould  or  peat,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  gases,  which  we  have  seen  are  exhaled. 

Straw. — Dry  straw  in  itself  is  the  least  valuable  as  a  manure 
of  almost  any  vegetable  product,  it  appearing,  by  actual  analysis, 
to  contain  only  about  two  per  cent  of  fertilizing  matter,  except 
the  fiber  of  the  plant,  which  is  very  slow  in  decomposition.  As 
an  absorbent  of  liquid  manures,  straw  possesses  great  value. 
Deposited  in  the  furrow,  and  covered  by  the  second  furrow  slice, 
it  also  exerts  a  profitable  physical  agency  upon  some  heavy  soils, 
by  opening  and  rendering  them  lighter. 

Plaster  or  gypsum, — I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  probable 
causes  or  philosophy  of  the  potent,  although  subtle  and  mysteri- 
ous influence  of  gypsum  upon  the  soil.  I  shall  merely  present 
some  general  views  of  its  effects,  and  the  circumsiances  under 
which  it  may  be  applied,  and  reserve  a  notice  of  its  use  in  speci- 
fic instances,  as  the  subject  arises. 

It  may  be  regarded,  probably,  as  an  aid  to  other  manures  ra* 
ther  than  a  substitute  for  them.  We  know,  that  the  presence  ot 
air  is  as  essential  to  vegetable  life,  as  it  is  to  animal  existence,  and 
scieuce  is  constantly  developing  facts  which  demonstrate,  that  the 
atmosphere  is  impregnated  by  principles  the  most  important  to 
the  nutrition  and  growth  of  vegetation.  These  are  the  elements 
that  are  embraced,  in  all  animal  and  vegetable  manures,  and  are 
evolved  in  their  decomposition.  Gypsum  has  a  chemical  affinity 
for  them.  Does  it  not,  then,  fix  or  concentrate  them  by  this  affi- 
nity, and  impart  them  by  other  combinations  to  the  soil. 

Gypsum  is  the  sulphate  of  lime,  and  one  of  its  most  efficient 
and  valuable  functions  seems  to  be,  its  acting  as  a  chemical  agent 
to  fix  the  ammonia,  whether  it  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  rain, 
snpw,  or  stable  dung.    In  leaving  the  basis  of  lime,  the  sulphurio 
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acid  unites  with  the  ammonia,  and  forms  a  compound  which  is 
Bot  volatile  or  easily  dissipated  by  the  action  of  the  winds  or  sun, 
but  readily  yields  its  nitrogen  to  the  nourishment  of  the  growing 
plants. 

Experience  seems  to  have  established,  in  reference  to  the  use  of 
plaster,  the  following  conclusions:  It  has  little  or  no  eflfect  in  a 
marine  atmosphere,  or  upon  low  aod  moist  lands ;  it  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  light  and  warm  soils;  when  used  upon  tilled  ground, 
It  should  be  plowed  in,  or  mingled  with  the  earth  by  the  har- 
row or  hoe;  it  may  however  be  strewed  upon  corn,  potatoes  or 
beans,  immediately  after  hoeing ;  its  effects  are  much  more  de- 
cided on  tilled  land,  when  a  turf  or  a  dressing  of  green  manure 
has  been  plowed  in ;  where  a  clover  crop  is  turned  under,  the  fer- 
tilizing influence  of  that  crop  is  much  enhanced  by  an  application 
of  plaster,  immediately  preceding  the  plowing. 

Plaster,  when  used  as  a  top  dressing,  has  the  most  efficacy  if 
applied  to  plants  bearing  a  thick  foliage,  and  broad,  succulent 
leaves,  such  as  clover,  buckwheat,  lucerne,  and  peas.  It  should  be 
applied  to  these  crops  in  an  early  stage  of  their  growth.  All 
crops  of  grain  appear  to  be  benefited  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
by  the  application  of  plaster.  To  meadows  or  sowed  grain  it  may 
be  applied  either  in  the  autumn  or  when  the  plant  first  begins  to 
shoot  in  early  spring.  The  opinion  is,  I  think,  becoming  preva- 
lent, that  a  dressing  of  meadow  land  is  the  most  effective  in  the 
Ml.  A  small  amount,  it  is  fully  ascertained,  effects  equal  if  not 
greater  benefits  than  a  copious  application.  About  a  bushel  to 
the  acre  is  considered  sufficient,  either  upon  grass  or  grain,  and 
this  should  not  be  repeated  in  two  consecutive  seasons,  but  an  in- 
terval of  one  or  two  years  should  occur  between  the  applications. 

Gypsum  is  a  constituent  of  many  plants,  and  where,  as  some- 
times happens  in  particular  localities,  it  is  found  that  it  has  little 
or  no  effect,  analysis  will  probably  show  its  prevalence  in  the 
plants  themselves  of  that  region  in  sufficient  abundance.  Its  effect 
is  more  distinct  and  visible  in  wet  than  in  dry  seasons,  and  gener- 
ally, I  beli(^ve,  the  most  marked  in  the  second  season  after  its 
application.    Plaster  is  very  advantageously  used  upon  pasture 
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lands.  Wheat,  oats  and  barley,  wetted  and  rolled  in  plaster,  are 
sown  with  greater  accuracy,  and  the  crop  will  be  decidedly  bene- 
fited by  the  application. 

Lime, — ^The  active  and  invigorating  efifect  of  lime,  when  ap- 
plied to  many  soils,  is  almost  incredible.  It  is  believed  to  be  use- 
ful upon  every  variety  of  land.  Lime  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  nearly  all  earths,  and  although  an  excess  seldom  occurs,  a 
deficiency  needs  often  to  be  supplied,  Lime  requires  to  be  in- 
corporated with  the  soil,  and  this  should  be  done  superficially, as 
it  possesses  a  tendency  to  sink  deep  into  the  earth.*  It  is  in  the 
highest  degree  efficacious  upon  sour  and  cold  lauds.  It  combines 
chemically  with  the  earth  in  these  situations,  neutralises  its  acid- 
ity, loosens  its  adhesiveness,  and  pronwtes  the  decomposition  and 
disiutegrating  of  the  turf  and  other  adhesive  and  tenacious  vege- 
tation, and  thus  prepares  the  soil  for  the  occupancy  and  nutrition 
of  productive  plants.  Upon  sandy  earths,  lime  is  found  of  great 
ijalue,  by  supplying  a  necessary  element  of  soil  in  which  they  are 
deficient.  Lime  promotes  eminently  the  successful  culture  of 
wheat,  and  is  a  valuable  appliance  in  the  tillage  of  the  com  and 
potato  crop,  alike  by  advancing  their  growth  and  preserving 
them  from  insects  and  worms. 

It  may  be  applied  to  grass  land  in  a  caustic  state,  or  be  spread 
upon  the  surface  of  newly  plowed  ground.  The  last  operation 
should  be  performed  immediately  after  the  lime  has  been  slacked. 
Lime  is  often  used  to  advantage  in  combination  with  plaster  and 
ashes.  It  is  an  important  constituent  of  a  compost  heap,  where 
vigorous  and  immediate  fermentation  is  desired. 

A  very  eflfectual  and  simple  mode  of  preparing  lime  for  use  is 
the  following :  Place  a  small  quantity  of  mold  or  peat  upon  the 
ground,  then  add  eight  or  ten  bushels  of  unslacked  lime,  spread 
over  this  a  heavy  layer  of  the  mold  or  peat,  and  again  repeat  the 
application  of  the  same  quantity  of  lime,  and  continue  the  combi- 
nation in  the  same  proportion  to  any  extent.  Allow  the  mound 
to  remain  a  few  days  undisturbed,  and  then  mix  the  mass  with  a 
shovel.  It  will  thus  become  perfectly  amalgamated,  and  will 
form  a  most  valuable  application,  especially  to  light  soils  and 
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hoed  crops.  After  a  sufficient  dressing  of  lime  has  been  applied 
to  land,  several  years  should  intervene,  before  it  is  repeated. 
Much  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  proper  quantity  of  lime  to  be  used 
In  this  system.  Sands  and  light  soils  generally  require  a  smaller 
quantity  than  moist,  heavy  and  adhesive  earths.  A  range  of  be- 
twee^a  twenty  and  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre  may  be  assumed  as 
the  suitable  dressing  for  the  former,  while  an  application  of  al- 
piost  any  quantity,  extending  to  several  hundreds  of  bushels,  may 
advantageously  be  made  to  the  latter.  The  amount  applied  in  Eng- 
land sometimes  reaches  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  six  hundred 
bushels.*  The  refuse  lime  strewed  about  the  kilns,  of  little  value 
for  other  purposes,  may  be  used  for  this  object.  In  a  limestone 
region,  or  where  oyster  shells  abound,  lime  may  be  prepared  for 
agricultural  uses  by  burning  the  crude  material  with  a  log  heap. 

Lime  may  be  applied  upon  fall  plowed  land  with  great  benefit. 
Let  it  be  mingled  with  the  soil  by  a  light  drag.  The  causticity 
of  the  Hme  will  be  mitigated  by  an  exposure  to  the  storms  and 
damps  of  winter,  and  all  danger  from  the  eflfects  of  this  property 
in  the  ingredient  be  avoided.  It  is  asserted  that  the  action  of  lime 
tends  to  open  and  make  friable  clay  earth,  and  that  it  increases 
the  retentive  powers  of  loose  soils. 

Lime  has  bejen  ascertained  to  be  a  powerful  preservative  of  the 
onion  from  the  ravages  of  the  maggot,  which  have  proved  so  de- 
structive to  that  crop.  When  used  for  this  purpose  it  should  be 
thoroughly  mixed  and  incorporated  with  the  earth,  before  the 
seed  Is  planted. 

Salt. — Much  discussion  has  taken  place,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  on  the  subject  of  salt  as  a  manure.  About  a  fourth  of 
a  century  ago  the  duty  on  salt  was  modified  by  the  British  Parlia- 
ment in  order  to  promote  its  introduction  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  distinguished  Richard  Peters,  of  Pennsylvania,  published  . 
about  the  same  period  an  able  pamphlet,  in  which  he  attempted 
to  demonstrate,  that  salt  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  spe- 
cial manures,  and  certainly  advanced  many  strong  circumstances 
in  corroboration  of  his  views.  Salt  is  known  to  be  destructive 
to  vegetable  life,  and  should,  therefore,  be  used  moderately  and 
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in  a  manner  not  to  interfere  with  the  plant.  It  is  among  the  most 
powerful  of  ohemieal  agents;  has  great  affinity  to  moi4ure,'aad 
is  therefore  enomerated  among  the  most  deliquescent  substances; 
it  attracts  heat,  and  has  a  very  caustic  effeet  opon  the  animal  cre- 
ation.   All  these  qualities  render  it  available  as  a  manure.* 

Salt  should  be  applied  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six  bushels  on 
plowed  ground,  and  £hould  be  completely  mixed  with  the  soil 
before  grain  is  sown.  Its  effect  seems  to  be  varied  and  powerful 
on  land.  By  its  causticity,  which,  although  comparatively  mild, 
is  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  it  destroys  the  eggs  and  larvae  of 
worms  and  insects  that  infest  the  soil  f  It  attracts  the  woody 
fiber  and  vegetable  matter  in  the  earth,  and,  combining  with  these 
substances,  forms  a  carbonate,  which  is  an  active  and  vigorous 
fertilizer.  It  also  attracts  the  fertilizing  gases  held  in  the  atmos- 
phere. By  its  affinity  to  heat  it  accumulates  and  invigorates 
early  vegetation,  and  by  its  deliquescent  nature,  which  attracts  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and  imparts  it  to  the  earth,  salt  tends 
to  preserve  land  from  the  eflTects  of  drouth.  During  the  driest 
and  warmest  period  of  summer,  a  minute  circle  of  moisture  may 
be  perceived  early  in  the  morning,  around  every  particle  of  salt 
upon  the  surface. 

Sown  at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  to  the  acre  on  meadows  imme- 
diately after  mowing,  salt,  jt  is  stated  by  able  writers,  will  produce 
a  rank  and  luxuriant  after- math,  and  will  vastly  improve  the  crops 
of  the  ensuing  year.  Applied  in  about  double  this  quantity  to  pas- 
tures, the  same  authorities  assert  that  salt  will  greatly  increase  the 
yield  of  pasturage.  By  application  to  warm  and  sandy  soils  it  is 
said  to  exert  a  powerful  effect  in  the  destruction  of  worms,  grubs 
and  other  insects,  converting  them  into  a  rich  animal  manure.  The 
following  system  of  tillage  is  recommended  as  successful  in  its 
immediate  results,  and  as  productive  of  constantly  increasing  fer- 
tility:— After  a  crop  of  wheat  has  been  harvested  on  a  deep  and 
dry  loam,  plow  the  land  and  let  it  remain  until  spring  after  being 
well  pulverized  by  the  harrow,  then  plant  it  with  potatoes,  and 
as  soon  as  the  seed  is  covered,  sow  sixteen  bushels  of  salt  to  the 
acre,  strewn  upon  the  surface.    Plow  and  sow  again  to  wheat, 
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and  follow  it  by  the  potato  crop  and  salt.  It  is  confidently  al- 
leged, from  the  result  of  experience,  that  this  system  may  be  pur- 
sued for  a  series  of  years  with  constantly  improving  crops,  and 
augmenting  fertility  of  the  soil.  Facts,  it  is  believed,  confirm  the 
theory,  that  when  wheat  is  sowed  on  land  upon  which  a  copious 
application  of  salt  has  been  made,  the  crop  is  uniformly  exempt 
from  rust  or  mildew.  In  support  of  these  opinions,  in  reference 
to  the  virtue  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer,  it  should  be  stated  that  every 
variety  of  sea  weed  is  known  to  possess  great  efficacy  as  a  manure, 
especially  when  applied  to  sandy  earths.  Marine  sands  are  trans- 
ported a  considerable  distance  to  be  used  for  manuring  these 
lands,  and  Judge  Peters  pertinently  remarks  in  a  manuscript  let- 
ter before  me,  that  the  fertility  they  produce  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  any  virtue  in  the  sands  themselves,  but  must  be  imputed  to  the 
salt  they  contain.  Salt  or  brine  is  of  the  utmost  utility  when  ap- 
plied to  an  asparagus  bed  (this  plant  being  of  marine  origin),  or 
when  strewn  over  the  surface  of  a  garden  as  a  protection  against 
worms  and  insects.  It  is  stated  by  intelligent  authors  that  vege- 
table soils,  mantled  by  mosses,  or  other  innutritions  plants,  when 
properly  drained  and  sown  with  ten  or  twelve  bushels  of  salt  to 
the  acre,  will  the  succeeding  year,  yield  an  abundant  crop  of 
nourishing  grasses. 

Bones. — Bone  dust  has  become  a  prominent  article  among  the 
special  manures  in  the  estimation  of  British  farmers,  and  is  an- 
nually acquiring  greater  importance  in  our  own  husbandry. 
Large  quantities  of  bones  are  yearly  brought  to  England  from  the 
continent,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  bleaching  relics  of  the  battle 
field  of  Waterloo  have  been  imported  to  administer  to  the  ferti- 
lity of  British  earthr  Having  no  personal  experience  or  practi- 
cal knowledge  on  the  subject,  I  avail  myself  of  the  views  con- 
tained in  an  instructive  and  valuable  article  in  the  Country  Gen- 
tleman of  February  1,  1855.  This  writer  states,  that  the  value 
of  bones  depends  upon  the  phosphate  of  lime  and  gelatine  they 
contain.  If  they  are  burnt,  the  gelatine  is  driven  oflf,  and  the 
phosphate  remains  in  the  ashes.  Dry  bones  in  100  lbs,  contain 
about  50  lbs.  of  phosphate  and  gelatine  equal  to  about  5  lbs.  of 
ammonia.  Half  of  their  value  is  lost  in  burning,  and  this  pro- 
cess therefore,  should  be  avoided. 
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How  shaU  both  of  these  substances  be  retained  1  To  plow  the 
bones  in,  is  the  first  plan  suggested.  This  will  certainly  retain  in 
the  soil  all  the  virtue  possessed  by  the  bones;  but  they  decom- 
pose so  slowly,  and  give  out  their  fertilizing  Influences  so  gradu- 
ally, that  little  or  no  immediate  benefit  is  derived  from  their  ap- 
plication. Another  plan  proposed  is  to  place  the  bones  in  moist 
leached  ashes,  horse  dung  or  other  fermenting  materials,  where 
they  will  decompose  and  become  pulverized.  The  objection  to 
this  plan  is  the  escape  of  ammonia.  This  may  be  partially  pre- 
vented by  a  coating  of  loam,  which  however,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  retards  the  process  of -fermentation. 

The  most  effectual  way  of  obtaining  all  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived, is  by  grinding  them.  This,  it  is  believed,  may  be  performed 
by  an  ordinary  plaster  mill,  but  it  is  very  desirable  that  cheap 
bone  mills  should  be  erected  in  every  town.  A  vast  amount  of 
the  most  valuable  manure  might,  by  this  means,  be  secured  to 
the  uses  of  agriculture.  The  bone  dust  may  be  applied  either 
directly  by  sowing  it  on  the  land,  or  after  being  converted  into 
super-phosphate  of  lime.  The  latter  process  is  attended  with 
considerable  expense,  and  is  generally  of  doubtful  economy.  As 
an  application  to  grass  and  wheat,  the  crude  bone  dust  is  deemed 
the  best  material.  On  turnips  and  other  hoed  crops,  except  po- 
tatoes, no  material  has  such  beneficial  effects  as  good  home-made 
super-phosphate  of  lime  drilled  in  with  the  seed.  The  super- 
phosphate may  be  made  as  follows : — Into  a  large  tub  place  the 
quantity  of  bone  dust  that  may  be  best  worked  in  it  at  a  time, 
say  60  lbs.,  add  sufficient  water  to  wet  all  the  bone  dust,  being 
careful  to  moisten  the  whole.  Then  pour  on  sulphuric  acid, 
equal  to  one-third  the  weight  of  the  bone  dust.  The  mass  should 
be  briskly  stirred  as  soon  as  the  acid  is  added,  and  when  it  is  well 
mixed  throw  the  semi-fluid  mass  in  a  heap,  on  a  wooden  floor. 
Continue  the  process  until  your  materials  are  consumed.  The 
larger  the  heap  the  more  favorable,  as  the  heat  generated  during 
the  process  materially  assists  the  acid  in  decomposing  the  bones. 
This  operation  cannot  be  performed  with  due  economy.  If  the 
acid  costs  more  than  two  cents  per  lb. 
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A  tolerably  good  saperphosphate  may  be  made  with  less  labor 
by  placing  all  the  bone  diist  at  once  in  a  heap  on  a  wooden 
floor,  adding  a  proper  quantity  of  water  until  the  whole  is  moist'- 
ened.  Then  apply  the  acid  in  small  quantities,  repeatedly  sbo- 
Ttf  ling  orer  the  mass,  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  acid  is 
used.  The  longer  the  super-phosphate  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  heap  the  better. 

Superphosphate  made  in  this  manner  will  be  too  moist  for  trans^ 
portation,  and  cannot  be  sown  to  advantage  without  an  admix- 
ture  with  some  absorbent  material.  Ih  England  burnt  clay,  re- 
fuse charcoal  dust,  dry  peat  and  saw  dust,  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. Care  should  be  observed  that  neither  ^n  alkali  or  an 
alkaline  earth  be  applied,  as  it  would  materially  injure  the  pre- 
paration. Henee,  unleached  wood  ashes  and  lime  must  not  be 
used  in  the  admixture,  they  would  neutralize  the  acid,  and  re- 
convert the  soluble  superphosphate  into  insoluble  phosphate,  and 
thus  tndo  what  has  been  performed  with  so  much  labor. 

Bones  crushed  by  hand,  may  with  some  benefit,  be  plowed 
under  for  crops,  and  with  great  advantage,  be  applied  to  the  roots 
of  fruit  trees. 

Charcoal  dust. — In  no  instance  is  the  improvidence  of  the 
American  farmer  in  his  neglect  of  fertilizing  ingredients  more 
strikingly  illustrated,  than  in  his  waste  of  this  most  valuable  ma- 
terial. The  dust  or  detritus  of  charcoal  collects  in  large  depo- 
sits about  manufactories  where  the  charcoal  is  consumed  and 
soon  becomes  an  inconvenience.  Instead  of  being  converted  to 
the  fertilizing  of  the  soil,  in  most  districts,  it  is  thrown  into  the 
streams  as  a  nuisance,  or  used  for  the  construction  of  roads.  Its 
great  value  as  a  manure  is,  however,  becoming  better  appreciated. 

Charcoal  is  almost  Indestructible,  and  remains  a  permanent 
and  active  agent  in  the  soil  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  It  has 
strong  affinity  for  the  gases  of  the  atmosphere,  and  is  a  vigorous 
absorbent,  and  from  its  nature  in  these  respects,  it  imbibes  vast 
fertilizing  elements,  which  it  imparts  to  the  earth*  It  combines 
with  the  earth  chemically,  and  forms  a  physical  union  that  pro- 
duces a  new  and  highly-improved  texture  to  the  soil.  Few  spe^ 
cial  manures  are  so  active,  direct  and  enduring  in  their  effects. 
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The  fbllo^ing  results  of  practical  experiments  in  the  nse  of 
charcoal,  dust  prove  its  peculiar  value,  and  exhibit  the  manner 
of  applying  it.  These  experiments  are  limited  to  the  county  of 
Essex,  and  came  under  my  own  observation  in  course  of  my  sur- 
vey of  that  county  in  the  yea^  1852. 

In  the  first  case  I  noticed,  it  had  been  strewn  upon  five  acres  of 
meadow  in  so  large  quantities  as  to  blaclcen  the  surface.  The 
field  presented  a  rich  verdant  aspect,  although  all  vegetation  wto 
seared  and  parched  in  the  vicinity  by  a  severe  drouth.  On  its 
first  application  (which  was  two  years  previous  to  this  period), 
the  effect  was  immediate.  The  grass  at  once  freshened,  and  con- 
tinued green  and  luxuriant  long  after  the  surrounding  fields  were 
withered  by  the  early  frost.  The  owner  estimated  that  the  crop 
of  hay  had  been  doubled  by  the  application  of  the  charcoal. 

Mr.  Whallon,  of  Essex,  thus  explains  his  views  and  experi- 
ments on  this  subject:  <<  I  spread  upon  a  strong  clay  soil  about 
fifteen  wagon  loads  of  the  dust  to  the  acre,  after  the  wheat  had 
been  sowed  and  harrowed  one  way.  I  was  surprised  to  find  my 
crop  a  heavy  one  in  comparison  with  my  neighbor's,  sowed  on 
the  same  kind  of  Und.  The  wheat  was  of  better  quality,  and 
yielded  four  or  five  bushels  extra  to  the  acre.  I  have  since  used 
it  on  similar  land,  mixt  with  barn  yard  manure,  and  sometimes 
alone,  but  always  as  a  top  dressing,  and  usually  on  lands  seeded 
for  meadow.  The  results  were  always  the  most  favorable.  I 
find  my  lands  thus  seeded  produce  more  than  an  average  crop, 
and  of  the  finest  quality.  I  have  also  used  the  dust  on  loamy  and 
interval  land  with  the  potato  crop.  During  the  series  of  years, 
in  which  the  rot  almost  ruined  that  crop,  I  scarcely  lost  any  po- 
tatoes from  that  cause,  and  supposed  it  was  owing  to  the  dust  I 
used.  My  manner  has  been,  to  dlrop  the  seed  and  cover  it  with  a 
small  shovelful  of  dust,  and  then  cover  it  with  earth."  I  no- 
ticed instances  in  which  the  charcoal  dust  had  been  used  on  oats 
with  the  same  beneficial  influences.  Whether  applied  to  mea- 
dows or  pastures,  the  same  remarkable  effects  are  produced  upon 
grass. 

This  dust  may  be  very  advanlageously  used,  strewn  over  gar- 
den'beds,  as  a  protection  to  the  young  shoots  of  vegetables  from 
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the  attacks  of  insects.    The  ashes  of  mineral  coal  may  also  be 
beneficially  applied  as  a  fertilizer  to  many  crops. 

Wood  ashes. — This  is  a  valuable  manure,  and  may  be  used  in  a 
crude  state,  or  after  being  leached.  In  the  former  condition  they 
are  highly  caustic  and  active,  and  must  be  applied  with  caution. 
Ashes  are  useful  as  a  top  dressing  to  grass  lands,  or  in  connection 
witt  cereal  crops.  The  crude  ashes  are  an  excellent  auxiliary  in 
the  tillage  of  peaty  soils,  **  where  they  combine  with  the  vegeta- 
ble fiber,  and  convert  the  carbonaceous  matter  into  soluble  nu- 
triment." The  same  author  remarlts,  <^  I  have  seen  a  field  of 
wheat  almost  entirely  yellow  and  laboring  under  the  utmost  de- 
gree of  morbid  langor,  from  a  simple  top  dressing  of  ashes  of  ten 
bushels  to  the  acre,  become  green  again,  revive,  throw  out  from 
five  to  ten  additional  slotes  to  a  root,  and  stand  out  one  of  the 
proudest  crops  I  ever  beheld."* 

Ashes  are  a  highly  useful  appliance  to  sandy  lands,  exerting  a 
positive  fertilizing  effect,  forming  chemical  combinations,  and  cre- 
ating a  new  texture,  by  a  physical  union  with  the  soil.  Ashes 
form  an  excellent  admixture  with  lime  and  plaster,  or  the  latter 
alone,  for  the  top  dressing  of  com,  potatoes  or  beans.  Care  should 
be  taken,  not  to  place  it  in  contact  with  the  plants.  It  may  be 
mixed  with  the  earth  at  hoeing.  Moisture,  uniting  with  the 
ashes,  produces  a  lye  which  is  destructive  to  vegetation.  I  have 
kno\rn  whole  crops  of  *corn  and  beans,  materially  injured  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  shower,  Imiiiediately  after  unleached  ashes  had 
been  applied  to  them. 

Sand  and  clay. — The  application  of  each  of  these  primitive 
earths  to  the  other,  is  one  of  the  readiest  and  most  important  oper- 
ations in  husbandry  for  improving  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  with- 
out the  application  of  bard  yard  manures.  It  is  simple  and  easy 
of  accomplishment,  and  few  localities  exist,  where  one  of  these 
substances  predominates,  without  the  proximity  in  accessible  de- 
posits, of  the  other. 

Clay  and  sand,  each  possesses  its  peculiar  properties  and  advan- 
tages in  husbandry,  but  when  united  and  mingled,  the  combina- 
tion constitutes  the  most  excellent  of  all  soils.    Art  may  accom- 

*  Mtmolis  H.  T.  BoMd  oC  Agri.,  toL  1,  PH«  94. 
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plish  this  result  in  a  great  degree.  Even  the  slight  application 
on  an  acre,  of  twenty  loads  of  sand  to  clay,  or  the  reverse,  al- 
though a  larger  amount  would  be  far  more  valuable,  will  commu- 
cate  a  new  character  to  the  earth,  and  impart  an  increased  ferti- 
lity that  will  be  enduring.  Sand,  when  applied  to  clay  corrects 
its  coldness,  opens  and  loosens  it,  and  renders  it  more  friable, 
and  permeable  to  heat,  air  and  moisture,  and  converts  it  into  a 
state  more  practicable  for  tillage.  Clay  communicates  a  greater 
adhesiveness  to  sand,  gives  it  firmness  and  solidity  of  texture, 
renders  it  more  retentive  of  moisture,  and  less  affected  by  winds 
and  drouth.  Clay  must  be  applied  in  a  pulverized  condition; 
and  to  attain  that  object,  it  should  be  thrown  into  heaps,  and  left 
for  several  months  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost  and  ele- 
ments. Clay  may  be  either  plowed  under,  or  spread  upon  the 
surface,  and  mingled  with  the  sand  by  the  harrow.  The  ai^, 
which  is  a  predominating  component  of  clay,  possesses  in  itself 
considerable  native  fertility. 

I  have,  in  my  own  possession,  a  field,  which  exhibits  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  efficiency  of  this  method  of  fertilizing  sands. 
About  thirty  years  ago,  my  father,  in  course  of  the  varied  expe- 
riments  he  was  then  pursuing,  applied  ferty  loads  of  clay  to 
about  an  acre  of  sandy  plain.  The  effect  still  endures,  decided 
and  apparent.  The  superior  excellence  of  the  crops,  whether  of 
grass  or  grain,  upon  the  acre,  where  this  application  was  made, 
attests  the  value  of  the  system.  This  land  yields  twice  the 
amount  of  pasturage  and  grain,  of  that  immediately  adjacent  to 
it,  of  similar  natural  qualities. 

My  own  experience  confirms  the  conclusion,  that  a  load  of  pul- 
verized clay,  applied  to' sands,  is  nearly  equal  in  value  to  the 
same  quantity  of  barn  yard  manure  in  its  immediate  effects,  and 
that  it  is  far  more  enduring  and  efficient  in  its  permanent  influ- 
ence upon  the  soil* 

*I  do  not  pfopose  to  cUseiui  the  rabjoot  of  gnano,  poudrette  or  phoiphftte  oC  lime.  ThcM 
iBgndients  are  not  at  present  within  the  reach  of  most  farmers,  althoogh  I  entertain  no  doaht 
of  the  yaloe  or  utility  of  either,  when  applied  with  judgment  and  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  mode  in  whioh  they  are  to  be  used.  This  seems  to  be  yet  undetermined,  and  henoe  their 
use,  particularly  the  guano,  proves  often  not  merely  a  failure,  but  positively  injurious.  On 
this  qu^tion,  I  have  the  benefit  of  no  light  derived  from  my  own  experience. 

I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  measures,  by  which  the  farmer  may  direct  his  energies  to  the 
owatioB  of  manurtf  equal  to  hi/wants^  firom  his  own  domestic  resouroes. 
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RotaHan.—The  bare  fallow,  as  it  is  called  in  Engtand,  is  falling 
into  general  disuse,  even  in  ihat  country,  uid  has  little,  I  think, 
to  recommend  It  to  our  adoption,  except  under  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. The  objections  to  this  system,  which  I  would  sug- 
gest, are  these: — A  season  must  be  lost  in  the  use  of  the  land; 
by  thcL  practice,  much  labor  is  incurred,  without  any  immediate 
return ;  the  turf  and  vegetable  mold  are  disturbed  by  repeated 
plowinigs;  and,  more  particularly,  the  naked  earth  is  exposed 
through  a  hot  and  dry  summer  of  our  climate,  to  the  burning  and 
exhaling  influence  of  the  sun. 

When  a  cold  and  sour  clayey  earth,  or  a  crude  subsoil  beneath 
sands,  but  especially  the  former,  has  been  turned  up,  the  exposure, 
by  a  bare  fallow,  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  may  be  useful. 
If  the  soil  is  infested  by  rank  weeds,  so  tenacious  of  life  that 
they  start  anew  after  a  plowing,  and,  as  sometimes  occurs,  are  so 
vigorous,  that  in  their  second  growth  they  would  choke  and  over- 
whelm the  crops  of  grain,  a  bar©  fallow,  with  repeated  plowing, 
will  prove  judicious  husbandry.  (Toarse  and  adhesive  earths  are 
often  not  sufficiently  subdued  by  one  plowing  to  carry  a  crop  of 
small  grain,  and  cannot  be  occupied  by  a  hoed  crop.  In  all  these 
and  analogous  cases,  the  system  of  fallowing  may  be  not  only  ex- 
pedient, but  necessary. 

The  idea  which  I  embrace,  in  the  general  term  rotation  of  crops, 
includes  the  intervention  of  fallow  crops*  which  are  the  substi- 
tutes for  the  bare  fallow.  Except  those  natural  meadows,  the 
native  fertility  of  which  is  preserved  by  periodical  flowings,  and 
the  turf  is  l^ept  loose  and  open  by  these  causes,  all  grass  grounds 
require  occasional  renovation.  Even  these  natural  meadows,  may 
he  at  times  aided  by  a  top  dressing  of  compost,  rotted  or  special 
manures. 

Where  a  meadow  exhibits  evidences  of  deterioration,  by  the 
decrease  in  the  product  of  hay,  by  the  appearance  of  weeds  and 
foul  vegetation,  by  the  dying  out  of  the  nutritious  grasses,  and 
the  binding  or  tightness  of  the  turf,  it  requires  breal^lng  up. 

If  a  great  necessity  exists  for  the  bay,  the  breaking  up  may  be 
postponed  a  year  or  two  by  a  resort  to  the  courses  I  have  alreac^ 
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describe,  scarifying  the  sward,  and  by  top  dressing.  When  this 
does  oceor,  the  earlier  the  measure  is  adopted  the  better  for  the 
future  productiveness  and  value  of  the  farm.  The  chief  objects 
which  should  be  contemplated  in  this  practice  are,  the  extirpation 
of  pernicious  herbage,  and  the  increased  fertility  of  the  soil.  The 
first  must  be  attained  by  sufficient  plowing,  by  the  culture  of 
hoed  crops,  and  the  use  of  subduing  and  cleansing  crops;  and  the 
second  by  the  decomposition  of  the  sward,  by  the  addition  of  fer- 
tilizing appliances  to  the  land,  by  an  increased  depth  of  soil,  the 
result  of  deep  and  subsoil  plowing,  and  by  opening  the  earth  and 
augmenting  its  friability. 

^  In  this  subduing  and  renovating  system,  oats  and  buckwheat 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  moist  and  heavy  lands.  Wheat  will 
answer  for  this  purpose,  if  the  soil  dan  be  rendered  sufficiently 
friable.  Peas,  are  one  of  the  most  efficient  cleansing  and  renova 
ting  crops.  Turnips,  upon  a  suitable  soil,  are  among  the  most 
valuable  subduing  agents.  They  succeed  eminently  upon  low 
and  rich  land,  and  leave  the  earth  in  a  fine  tilth  for  other  cropi. 

Potatoes  were  formerly  cultivated  with  manure  on  land  of  thlf 
quality,  and  were  esteemed  the  most  efifectual  subduing  crop.  la 
the  absence  of  the  potato  culture,  it  is  now  more  difficult  to  ap- 
ply manures  to  these  lands.  Green  manures  are  not  appropriate 
to  the  small  cereals,  which  will  flourish  in  these  situations,  but 
if  used,  they  should  be  plowed  under  when  applied,  and  the 
land  should  be  plowed  a  second  time  before  being  stocked.  Sheep 
and  horse  dung  are  the  most  congenial  to  this  land.  Compost 
and  rotted  dung,  and  special  manures  may  be  used  upon  the 
crops,  and  a  top  dressing  after  seeding  may  be  advanti^eously 

applied. 

• 

When  the  soil  is  suitable  to  corn  or  roots,  the  system  to  be  pur- 
sued is  simple  and  obvious.  Corn,  potatoes,  and  most  grain  or 
roots,  may  be  appropriated  to  this  land  as  fallow  crops,  and  the 
corn  may  be  planted  the  first  in  the  series  of  crops,  with  or  with- 
out bam  yard  manures,  although  the  use  of  manures  would  be 
preferable.  The  roots,  except  potatoes,  should  be  planted  only 
with  this  manure.  All  the  special  manures  ma^be  applied  in 
connection  with  all  of  these  crops.    If  bam  yard  manures  are 
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not  used  the  first  season,  they  must  be  applied  the  succeeding 
year.  No  fixed  period  can  be  designated  for  which  land  should 
be  kept  in  tillage  in  this  system.  This  prominent  rule  must  be 
regarded ;  let  it  be  continued  until  the  innutritions  vegetation 
is  destroyed,  and  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  turf  is  ac- 
complished. One  year  will  often  be  sufficient  for  the  attainment 
of  this  object,  and  in  other  instances,  a  second  or  third  crop  is  re- 
quisite. 

The  land,  before  being  returned  to  meadow,  should  be  reduced 
to  a  fine  tilth,  and  have  acquired,  by  the  use  of  manures,  a  con- 
dition of  increased  fertility.  The  aggregate  of  the  fertilizing 
principle  imparted  to  the  earth,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  ve- ' 
getable  matter  in  a  heavy  turf,  is  immense^  and  this  result  is  one 
of  the  most  important  effects  of  the  system  of  rotation  in  crops. 
When  the  land  has  become  sufficiently  subdued  and  enriched,  it 
should  be  copiously  seeded  and  stocked  down,  to  remain  in  mea- 
dow until  its  grass  yielding  qualities  are  again  exhausted.  This 
tillage  has  failed,  if  the  land,  on  being  restocked,  is  not  improved 
in  every  respect,  in  the  increased  depth  and  friability  of  the  soil, 
and  in  its  general  fertility.  Every  farm,  by  this  system,  tho- 
roughly and  skilfully  conducted,  may  be  maintained  in  a  state  of 
constant  and  almost  indefinite  progression  in  its  fertility  and  pro- 
ductiveness. 

This  process  should  not  be  delayed  after  the  meadow  has  be- 
come unproductive  from  the  causes  already  described,  nor  when 
the  land  is  broken  up,  should  a  course  of  tillage  be  continued, 
until  its  strength  is  worn  out,  and  when,  at  length,  laid  down 
again  to  grass,  it  is  left  in  a  more  enfeebled  and  exhausted  condi- 
tion than  before  the  rotation  commenced.  Stock  the  land  whilst 
the  soil  is  in  full  heart  and  vigor. 

In  England,  turnips  are  the  important  basis  of  theijr  system  of 
rotation  of  crops,  which  has,  in  that  country,  acquired  great  per- 
fection and  exactness.  Our  climate  does  not  allow  the  adoption 
of  that  culture,  to  the  extent,  and  under  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  is  pursued  in  England.  ^ 
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Cwn, — CiTilized  man  owes  to  the  aborigines  of  America  his 
acquaintaBee  with  this  iDestimable  grain,  and  a  knowledge  of  its 
culture  and  great  importance  as  an  article  of  human  sustenance. 
It  appears  by  the  census  of  1850,  that  com,  in  the  extent  of  its 
cultivation  and  value,  far  exceeds  any  other  crop  cultivated  with- 
in our  national  limits. 

The  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  produced  in  our  whole  terri- 
tory, in  the  year  preceding  the  1st  of  June,  1850,  was  100,485,944, 
while  the  aggregate  of  com  was  592,071,104  bushels.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  the  wheat  was  $100,485,944,  that  of  cotton 
198,608,720,  and  that  of  com  |296,035,502.  The  land  appro- 
priated to  the  culture  of  wheat  was  11,000,000  acres,  to  the  cul- 
ture of  cotton,  5,000,000,  and  to  that  of  com,  31,000,000  acres. 
The  magnitude  of  this  crop,  and  its  proportion  to  other  crops,  are 
annually  augmenting.  It  must  be  regarded  as  the  great  and  es* 
sentlal  crop  of  this  continent. 

Corn  is  adapted  to  almost  every  variety  of  soil,  except  stiff  clays 
and  wet  lands,  but  is  peculiarly  congenial  to  sandy  loams.  In 
its  varied  kinds,  com  adapts  itself  to  every  climate  of  our  coun- 
try, and  may  be  favorably  cultivated  in  almost  every  district.  In 
the  selection  of  the  variety  to  be  planted,  reference  should  be 
had  to  locality,  and  the  objects  to  which  it  is  designed  to  be  ap- 
propriated. This  question  must  be  decided  by  experience,  or  in- 
telligent information  as  to  particular  kinds.  The  yellow  varieties 
are  in  general  used  for  field  culture  in  this  State  and  New  England. 
In  these  latitudes  it  is  very  important  to  cultivate  the  kinds  which 
combine  the  quality  of  early  maturity  with  productiveness.  A 
small  cob  is  a  very  desirable  peculiarity,  as  it  dries  more  rapidly 
than  the  lai^e,  and  is  less  liable  to  heat  in  the  crib.  Incur  short 
seasons,  the  large  cobbed  com  is  liable  to  not  fully  mature,  and 
the  cob  retaining  its  juices,  ferments  and  injures  the  gi^in. 

The  small  golden  Canada  ripens  early,  but  is  not  prolific.  The 
common  Button,  I  think,  has  too  large  a  cob",  and  is  exposed  to 
the  above  objection.  The  family  of  eight  rowed  corn,  derived 
probably  from  the  King  Philip  com,  which  was  found  among  the 
Indians  at  the  settlement  of  New  England,  are  highly  esteemed 
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lor  their  prolific  and  Iiardy  qualities,  and  early  maturity.  A  com 
is  cultivated  in  Vermont  and  tlie  adjacent  districts,  known  as.  the 
improved  Button,  wiiicli  combines  as  many  excellent  propertiet 
as  any  variety  in  my  knowledge. 

The  Tuscarora,  Early  sweet  corn,  and  early  Canada,  are  the 
most  appropriate  for  garden  culture.  The  large  and  late  Sweet 
corn  contains  a  great  amount  of  saccharine  and  nutritious  matter, 
and  I  have  long  considered  it  highly  suitable  to  field  culture 
for  fattening  swine.  This  kind  is  worthy  of  cultivation,  to  be  cut 
green  and  dried  ibr  culinary  purposes.  It  also  yields  a  larger  pro- 
portion than  most  other  corn,  of  rich  and  tender  foliage  for  fod- 
der. 

The  corn  culture  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  form  the  basis  of 
the  simple  system  of  rotation,  to  which  I  have  just  adverted.  The 
farmer  is  constrained,  if  he  desires  an  ample  harvest  of  this  crop, 
to  supply  a  heavy  coating  of  manure,  and  to  suppress,  by  the 
energetic  and  constant  use  of  the  hoe  and  cultivator,  the  growth  of 
all  noxious  weeds.  The  ground  is  thus  left  rich,  in  the  finest  tilth, 
and  admirably  prepared  for  a  crop  of  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  and  is 
in'a  condition  to  be  prdfitably  seeded.  Corn  is  a  rank  and  insatiable 
feeder,  and  will  prosper  on  most  soils  with  the  highest  manuring. 
The  exception,  in  lands  favorable  to  this  crop,  are  light  and  sandy 
soils.  Upon  these,  large  applications  of  barn  yard  manures,  espe- 
cially in  an  unfermented  state,  expose  the  corn  to  increased 
danger  from  the  effects  of  a  dry  season.  The  injurious  influence 
of  fresh  manure  in  drought  may  be  avoided  by  thorough  inter- 
mixture— repeated  harrowing  and  occasional  plowing.  Actual 
experiments  prove  this  manure  to  be  more  than  doubled  in  value 
by  thorough  intermixture  alone.  I  have  repeatedly  urged  the 
importance  ot  reducing  the  earth  to  a  fine  tilth  by  complete  pul- 
verization, but  the  idea  cannot  be  pressed  with  too  much  force. 
To  the  corn  crop,  the  system  may  be  applied  with  peculiar  ad- 
vantage. Pulverization  of  the  earth,  and  the  mingling  and  per- 
fect incorporation  oF  manures  with  the  soil,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
fundamental  principle  of  Judicious  and  successftd  tillage. 
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No  crop  resists  the  inflmnce  of  drouth  t?ith  so  mneh  vigor  as  eorsL 
The  innumerable  filaments  of  its  roots  spread  in  every  directioni 
and  penetrate  deeply  in  pursuit  of  nutrition  and  moisture,  while  its 
luxuriant  foliage  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
drinks  up  the  copious  dews  of  heaven,  which  always  prevail  in  a 
season  of  drouth.  On  sandy  soils,  rotted  or  compost  manures  plow- 
ed under,  are  profitable,  but  plaster,  ashes  and  lime,  and  special 
manures  generally,  are  of  the  highest  value  to  this  crop.  The  spe* 
dal  manures  may  be  plowed  or  dragged  in,  be  deposited  with  the 
seed,  or  applied  superficially  to  the  growing  crop.  This  last  ap- 
plication should  be  made  to  the  crop  under  all  circumstances,  and 
usually  twice  in  the  season;  once  at  the  first  hoeing,  and  soon 
after  the  shoots  appear,  and  again  at  or  near  the  second  hoeingi 
when  the  earth  is  freshened  by  the  cultivator  or  hoe.  A  spoon* 
ful  of  the  plaster  is  sufficient  for  each  hill,  or  an  admixture  of 
plaster  and  ashes  in  about  equal  proportions,  with  a  slight  addi- 
tion of  lime.  Apply  about  the  hill  a  small  handful  of  the  ad- 
mixture. Waliefield's  planter  has  an  excellent  appendage  by 
which  plaster,  or  other  pulverized  substances,  may  be  deposited 
at  the  time  of  planting,  over  the  seed,  with  a  little  earth  inter- 
veiling  between  the  seed  and  the  manure.  Some  caution,  as  ibe- 
fore  stated,  should  be  used  in  not  bringing  the  crude  ashes,  from 
its  caustic  nature,  in  contact  with  the  plant. 

C!oarse  and  strawy  manures  should  always  be  spread  before 
plowing,  and  covered  by  the  furrow  slice;  and  many  farmers 
adopt  this  mode  with  all  manures.  It  is  certain  that  the  vigor- 
ous and  penetrating  roots  of  com  will  eventually  reach  the  depo- 
sit of  manure,  even  through  a  tesacious  green  sward  inverted. 
When,  however,  a  wanjt  of  native  fertility  exists  in  the  surihce 
soil,  the  early  growth  of  the  young  plant  will  often  be  feeble  and 
sickly,  and  when  the  roots  at  length  reach  the  manure  the  season 
may  be  too  far  advanced  for  the  growth  of  the  plant  to  be  re- 
trieved, and  a  scanty  harvest  in  that  case  must  be  the  result. 

A  mode  of  tillage  is  becoming  somewhat  prevalent,  which  ob- 
viates this  difficulty,  although  objectionable,  perhaps,  in  other 
respects*  Old  manure  or  fine  dung,  such  as  sheep  or  horse  dung, 
not  mingled  with  straw^  is  strewn  npou  the  plowed  grouad,  ta^ 
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is  carefully  Incorporated  with  the  mold  immediately  before 
planting  by  the  harrow.  The  corn  crop  has  the  ample  and  con- 
tinued benefit  of  the  manure  through  the  entire  season,  when  it 
is  applied  in  this  manner.  The  objection  to  this  practice  is,  that 
the  ammonia  and  other  fertilizing  elements  escape  although  slight- 
ly I  think,  if  the  work  of  harrowing  is  well  and  promptly  per- 
formed. A  top  dressing  of  manure  may  be  very  efficiently  turned 
under,  for  a  corn  crop,  by  a  "  gang  plow,"  particularly  on  old 
land  where  there  exists  no  inverted  turf,  which  might  be  disturbed. 

The  deposit  of  a  small  shovelful  of  rotted  manure  in  the  hill 
gives  a  rapid  and  vigorous  impulse  to  the  young  shoot.  This  is 
a  slow  and  laborious  pirocess,  and  often  impracticable  from  the 
pressure  of  other  work.  - 1  regard  the  depositing  of  manure  in 
the  hill  to  be  only  useful  in  imparting  an  early  and  healthy  start 
to  the  plant,  but  in  other  views,  it  is  the  least  efficient  and  profi- 
table mode  of  applying  manure  to  this  crop,  as  the  roots  of  the 
corn  soon  pass  beyond  its  influence.  It  would,  I  think,  be  more 
likely,  after  this  period,  to  aid  the  plants  growing  in  the  adjacent 
hills,  than  those  in  the  hill  where  it  has  been  deposited. 

The  roots  of  com  are  sturdy  and  powerful,  and  will  penetrate 
through  strong  obstacles,  still  their  progi'ess  is  much  facilitated 
by  a  loose  and  deep  soil.  Hence,  deep  plowing  and  the  use  of 
the  subsoil  plow,  are  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  culture  of 
this  crop. 

At  least  twenty-five  loads,  of  thirty  bushels  each,  of  stable  ma- 
nure, should  be  applied  to  an  acre  for  corn;  but  fifty  loads  would 
be  still  better,  and  far  more  remunerative.  It  is  wiser  and  more 
profitable  to  manure  one  acre  abundantly,  than  to  dress  five  acres 
insufficiently  with  the  aggregate  quantity.  The  immediate  profit 
from  the  corn  crop  will  be  ihore  abundant,  and  the  subsequent 
and  enduring  advantages  to  the  soil  much  greater.  Whether  the 
land  be  plowed  in  the  spring. or  autumn,  it  is  indispensable  that 
the  earth  should  be  dragged  immediately  before  the  corn  is 
planted,  in  order  to  have  the  soil  fresh  and  the  weeds  suppressed. 
A  clover  or  grass  ley  is  the  most  appropriate  land  to  corn,  if  the 
earth  can  be  adequately  pulverized  before  planting.    This  re- 
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mark  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  sandy  land.  The  turf  stimu-: 
lates  the  action  of  plaster,  or  rather,  it  maj  be  said,  the  plaster 
acts  the  most  efficiently  on  sward  land.  The  decomposition  im- 
parts aliment  to  the  plant,  and  the  vegetable  matter,  turned  un- 
der, shields  it  from  the  effect  of  drouth.  With  but  a  trifling  ex- 
pense in  the  culture,  I  have  raised  fifty  bushels  of  the  choicest 
quality  of  corn  to  the  acre,  upon  a  pine  plain  pasture,  with  the 
aid  of  gypsum  alone,  on  an  inverted  turf. 

The  corn  crop  encounters  numerous  enemies  in  its  early  vege- 
tation and  growth.  Birds,  worms,  vermin  and  slugs  are  the  most 
formidable.  Encircling  the  field  with  a  string,  and  if  the  area  is 
large,  occasionally  traversing  it  laterally,  with  the  aid  of  scare 
crows  and  bits  of  tin  suspended  firom  poles,  rattling  and  glim- 
mering in  the  sun,  is  a  perfect  protection  against  crows,  but  black- 
birds and  jays  are  deceived  by  none  of  these  devices.  Steeping 
the  seed  intended  for  an  acre  or  two,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four 
hours,  in  a  solution  of  a  few  ounces  of  saltpeter,  to  which  has 
been  added  half  a  pint  of  tar,  softened  in  boiling  water,  and  be- 
fore planting^  rolling  the  corn  in  lime  or  plaster,  will  almost  uni- 
formly preserve  it  from  birds,  worms  and  squirrels.  This  process 
also  quickens  and  invigorates  the  first  growth  of  the  plants.  If 
by  these  or  any  other  expedients,  birds  can  be  repelled  from  the 
seeds,  their  presence  is  desirable  in  a  corn  field,  as  they  destroy  an 
infinite  number  of  bugs,  worms  and  insects,  which  comihit  the 
most  destructive  ravages  upon  the  crop.  •  When  peculiar  exact- 
ness is  desired  in  placing  the  hills  of  corn,  the  land  may  be  ra- 
pidly marked  out  by  a  simple  machine,  made  of  a  plank  or 
scantling,  with  teeth  arranged  at  proper  distance,  and  handled 
attached  to  guide  it.  Several  rows  may,  in  this  way,  be  traced 
by  one  transit  of  a  horse  across  the  field.  If  second  lines  are 
drawn  in  the  same  manner  at  right  angles  with  the  first,  the 
points  of  intersection  will  be  the  place  for  the  hills.  If  it  is  in- 
tended to  deposit  dung  in  the  hills,  these  lines  may  be  formed  by 
9  light  plow,  and  the  furrows  will  supply  a  sufficient  depth  for 
the  dung.  The  great  advantage  of  this  mode  of  planting,  is  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  rows  will  run  both  ways,  and  the  oper- 
ations of  the  cultivator  will  thus  be  much  facilitated.  When, 
however,  it  is  not  intended  to  dung  in  the  hill,  I  doubt  whether 
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the  enhanced  labor  and  expense  of  this  practice  are  indemnified 
by  Its  convenience,  as  the  com  must  be  planted  by  hand,  a  slow 
and  expensive  process,  instead  of  the  planter,  which  is  rapid  and 
cheap  in  its  execution. 

I  regard  the  Introduction  of  the  com  planter,  among  the 
most  valuable  and  progressive  improvements  in  the  culture  of 
this  crop.  This  machine  immensely  economises  expense  and 
time,  and  few  hired  laborers  perform  the  process  of  planting 
with  the  hoe  with  equal  skill  and  accuracy.  A  man  and 
horse  can  perform  with  ease,  the  work  of  eight  or  ten  men 
in  planting,  and  if  we  add  to  this,  the  saving,  that  is  effected 
by  the  machine  of  Mr.  Wakefield  in  depositing  the  plaster, 
the  economy  is  still  more  striking.  These  machines  may  be 
adjusted  to  planting  at  any  distance,  either  in  hills  or  drills. 
They  plant  also  the  pumpkin  seeds,  in  proper  proportion  at  the 
game  time  with  the  corn.  They  may  be  used  upon  every  descrip- 
tion of  land,  except  that  which  is  excessively  stony,  or  filled  with 
roots,  stumps,  or  bushes.  After  the  experience  of  several  years, 
the  only  disadvantages  I  have  detected  in  the  use  of  the  planter, 
which  detract  from  its  value,  are  these : — ^It  cannot  be  relied  on 
for  planting  accurately,  when  the  seed  is  soaked  or  rolled  in  plas- 
ter, and  when  corn  is  planted  by  the  machine,  the  rows  run  but 
one  way,  and  the  cultivator  can,  therefore,  only  operate  on  two 
sides  of  the  hills.  The  first  of  these  objections  is  chiefly  obvi- 
ated by  the  improvement  effected  in  the  Wakefield,  and  probably 
other  machines,  and  the  second  does  not  exist  when  the  com  is 
planted  in  drills,  and  for  reasons  which  I  shall  elsewhere  explain, 
I  do  not  consider  it  very  essential  when  the  com  is.  planted  in 
hills. 

Tne  seed  should  be  covered  with  fine  earth  to  the  depth  of 
about  two  inches,  but,  in  soils  in  which  clay  heavily  predominates, 
the  covering  may  be  less.  The  rows  are  generally  placed  fVom  two 
and  a  half,  to  five  feet  asunder,  the  distance  being  determined  by 
the  variety  used.  If  the  com  is  planted  in  hills,  the  distance  be- 
tween them  each  way  should  be  about  three  feet.  When  occu- 
pying warm,  sandy  soil,  the  rows,  if  single,  should  run  east  and 
west,  and  on  other  land  in  the  opposite  direction.    If  the  form  of 
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drills  is  adopted,  the  rows  should  be  four  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  about  fifteen  inches. 

The  praetiee  of  planting  com  in  drills  has  not  been  extensively 
adopted  in  our  agriculture,  although  the  extraordinary  yields  of 
€om,  which  have  been  reported,  have  usually  been  realized  in  the 
this  husbandry.  That  it  possesses  many  advantages  is  evident. 
The  plants  crowd  each  other  less ;  the  crop  is  more  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  air,  heat  and  light,  each  of  which  is  an  import- 
ant agent  in  promoting  the  growth  of  all  vegetation ;  a  largely 
increased  number  of  plants  will  occupy  the  land,  and  a  great 
saving  of  seed  will  be  secured. 

In  planting  corn,  a  large  excess,  double  or  even  quadruple  the 
quantity  of  seed  required  should  be  used.  This  partially  pro- 
vides for  worms  and  birds.  At  the  second  hoeing,  if  all  remain, 
a  great  disparity  will  be  observed  in  the  appearance  of  the  shoots* 
Preserve  the.  most  vigorous  and  healthy,  and  eradicate  the  re^ 
mainder,  leaving  three  or  four  of  the  most  thrifty  in  each  hill. 

The  seed  corn  should  be  selected  with  great  care.  Preserve  for 
seed,  from  stalks  only  which  bear  two  or  more  ears,  and  it  is  usual  to 
break  the  ii^s  of  these  off  before  shelling.  It  is  highly  important  to 
change  your  seed  after  a  few  seasons,  introducing  new  seed  not 
only  from  a  distance,  but  such  as  -has  grown  in  a  different  soil 
and  climate.  The  first  hoeing  of  corn  should  be  given  soon  after 
the  shoots  appear  above  the  surface,  and  let  it  be  followed  by  a 
slight  dressing  of  plaster,  or  the  admixture  of  plaster,  lime  and 
ashes.  This  application  not  only  stimulates  the  growth  of  the 
plant,  but  acts  as  a  considerable  protection  to  it  against  worms 
and  slugs.  The  dressing  should  be  repeated  in  about  a  fortnight. 
A  small  hand  harrow  may  be  used  at  the  first  hoeing.  The  cul- 
tivator is  the  important  and  eficient  implement  in  the  com  cul- 
ture, and  when  skilfully  and  thoroughly  applied,  the  manual 
labor  of  hoeing  is  very  slight.  It  is  scarcely  more  than  a  simple 
dressing  about  the  roots  of  the  plants.  The  cultivator  may  ope- 
rate vtry  near  the  plant,  especially  when  the  rows  run  but  one 
way.  If  it  severs  some  of  the  superficial  filaments  of  the  roots, 
no  particular  injury  results,  as  this  circumstance  produces  a  ten- 
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dency  in  the  fibers  to  run  downward,  where  they  receive  sape 
tiof  benefit  from  the  buried  manure  and  moisture.  The  small 
one-horse  plow  should  rarely  be  introduced  into  a  com  field,  and 
never  unless  the  land  is  damp,  rough,  or  deeply  infested  by  weeds 
or  bushes.  It  runs  too  deep,  cutting  off  the  radical  roots,  disturb* 
ing  the  inverted  turf,  forming  a  duct  to  carry  the  moisture  from 
the  plant,  and  throws  up  too  elevated  ridges.  Com  should  never 
be  hilled,  or  very  slightly,  except  on  moist  land,  and  in  that  situ- 
ation the  ground  is  better  adapted  to  some  other  crop.  Let  the 
surface,  at  the  close  of  the  culture,  be  left  as  near  level  as  possible. 
The  cultivator,  in  addition  to  its  use  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
cesses of  hoeing,  should  be  repeatedly  run  through  the  rows  while 
the  plant  is  growing.  This  practice  is  peculiarly  useful  in  hot 
and  dry  seasons. 

Unless  there  is  impending  a  danger  of  frosty  I  prefer  to  allow 
the  corn  to  stand  until  most  of  the  ears  are  ripe.  It  may  be  cut 
safely  after  the  kemels  begin  to  glaze,  but  I  think,  when  cut  at 
this  period,  the  grain  is  not  equally  sweet  and  perfect,  as  it  be- 
comes if  permitted  to  stand  until  nearer  matured,  it  shrinks  more, 
and  has  greater  liability  to  heat  in  the  stook.  The  stalk  should 
be  cut  near  the  ground#  A  sickle  and  corn  hook  arg  useful  im- 
plements for  this  purpose,  but  the  most  efficient  instrument  I  have 
used,  is  the  |ieel  of  an  old  scythe,  about  a  foot  long,  firmly  attached 
to  a  straight  stick  about  eighteen  inches  in  length.  Every  farmer 
understands  the  mode  of  stooking  corn  stalks. 

I  esteem  good  corn  stalks,  cut  at  the  proper  season  and  well 
cured,  better  for  cattle,  and  especially  milk  cows,  than  any  other 
fodder.  They  possess  properties  peculiarly  congenial  and  favo- 
rable to  neat  cattle.  The  value  of  the  stalks,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, may  be  estimated  as  equivalent  to  the  expense  of  til- 
ling the  entire  crop.  If  the  butts  of  stalks  are  large  and  fibrous, 
and  refused  by  cattle,  they  may  be  cut  fine  by  the  cutter,  and  will 
then  be  eaten  with  avidity.  They  are  rendered  still  more  pala- 
table if  strewn  with  cob  meal  or  bran.  After  being  cut  they  may 
also  be  boiled  or  soaked  before  feeding.  Com  is  sown  broad  cast 
for  fodder  to  great  advantage.  For  this  purpose,  three  and  a 
half  or  four  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  is  required,  and  it  may  be 
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»xm  at  Intervals  until  qtdte  late  In  the  season.  It  ti  dragged  in 
Mid  covered  by  the  same  me&od  as <>thereereal8.  When  cultivated 
In  thte  manner,  and  cut  in  the  fall  Juice,  the  stalks  afford  a  motft 
excellent  fodder.  Oom  should  not  be  hnsked  until  folly  ripe  and 
perJbctly  dry,  and  should  then  be  spread  or  stored  in  a  crib  urilh 
mxsoh  cafe.    No  other  grain  is  so  liable  to  be  injored  by  heating. 

Great  economy  is  effected  by  the  use  of  a  com  sheller,  iastead  of 
thrashing  the  com  by  the  flail.  I  cannot  concur  in'  the  opinion 
which  seems  to  be  entertained  by  some  agricultural  writers,  who 
i^uestion  the  value  of  cob  meal  as  a  food  for  animals.  Analysis  has 
M^lished  the  &ct,  that  tlie  corn  ocl)  itself  contains  considerable 
nutritions  qualities.  In  addition  to  thto  positive  nutrition,  which 
is,  of  course,  secured  by  grinding,  the  cob,  when  ground  with  the 
tK«n,  relieves  Hie  latter  from  its  heavy  and  cloying  prt^rtles, 
which  render  it  a  9i>mewhat  unsafe  feed,  x>c^<^^^l7  ^ 
horses. 

Pnmpkins'may  be  planted  among  com,  not  only  witliout  in- 
jury to  tlie  catopj  but  upon  light  soil,  I  think  they  exert  a  fetvor* 
able  influence  upon  its  growth.  The  numerous  and  broad  leaves 
of  tlie  pumpkin  vine,  d^ve  much  of  tiie  nourishment  of  the 
plant  from  the  atmosphere,  and  spreading  a  mantle  over  tiie  earA, 
]^tect  the  eom  from  the  scorching  and  dryii%  effects  of  the 
«un.  An  opinion  is  entertained,  however,  l^  some  observing  ikr- 
mors,  that  pumpkins,  althoi^h  a  valuable  crop,  are  injurious  to 
corn,  and  affect  it  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  vegetable 
growtii  or  weed  would  do,  and  thus  de^eftse  its  product. 

Hie  profits  realized  from  the  pumpkins  is  ofb&n  an  important 
item  in  the  productiveness  of  the  corn  field.  This  plant  should 
not  be  allowed  to  stand  thicker  than  one  in  the  third  or  fourth 
hill  of  com.  The  pumpkin  is  of  great  value  for  feeding  milch 
cows,  and  fiittening  cattle,  and  is  an  excellent  article,  fed  raw  or 
boiled  with  vegetables  or  apples,  in  the  first  stages  of  swine  fatten- 
ing. The  seeds  sometimes  injuriously  affect  the  urinary  organs  of 
cattle,  and  when  eaten  copiously  are  destractive  to  poultry.  The 
intermission  in  their  use  for  a  few  days  will  usually  correct  the 
evil. 
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Wheat. — Sandj  loams  are  the  most  appropriate  lands  for  the 
wheat  culture.  Loams,  in  which  clay  prevails,  without  predomi- 
nating, are  also  well  adapted  to  it.  Clays  which  cannot  easily  be 
made  friable,  and  are  peculiarly  affected  by  the  heaving  of  frost, 
are  not  favorable  to  wheat.  Clayey  soils,  which  are  exempt  from 
these  properties,  are  not  un&vorable  to  the  wheat  culture.  This 
erop  is  still  less  adapted  to  sand,  except  upon  a  heavy  clov» 
ley,  and  even  then  the  ground  may  be  more  profitably  occupied 
by  many  other  crops. 

In  New  England,  and  some  sections  of  New- York,  districts  which 
at  one  period  were  distinguished  for  their  abundant  wheat  harvest, 
the  culture  of  this  crop  for  many  years  was  nearly  suspended.  It 
is  now  gradually  recovering  its  position  in  the  husbandry  of  these 
districts.  Spring  wheat  is,  however,  generally  cultivated  in  this 
territory.  These  facts  have  excited  much  discussion  and  theoriz- 
ing, as  to  the  causes  which  have  produced  them.  The  failure  of 
the  wheat  crops  originated,  I  coi^ecture,  primarily  from  the  ex- 
haustion by  successive  tillage  of  the  peculiar  elements  in  the  soil 
essential  to  its  growth.  These  elements,  after  a  series  of  years, 
by  natural  renovation,  have  been  restored  to  the  earth,  or  a 
changed  culture  has  provided  substitutes.  This  impediment  to 
the  wheat  culture  was  succeeded  by  the  infliction  of  the  fly,  rust, 
the  wheat  midge,^  and  other  insects  and  diseases.  These  em- 
barrassments still  partially  exist,  but  science  and  experience  are 
now  able  materially  to  avert  their  effects. 

Lime  is  a  very  prominent  and  important  constituent  of  tiie 
wheat  plant.  It  is  supposed  by  many  practical  fiumers,  as  well 
as  theoretical  writers,  that  by  the  exhaustion  of  this  ingredient 
through  a  lobg  succession  of  crops,  the  soil  may  have  lost  its 
adaptation  to  wheat,  and  to  this  fact  they  impute  the  failure  of 
the  culture.  It  is  certain  that  the  application  of  lime  is  of  the 
highest  utility  to  wheat  land.  It  may  be  used  in  large  quantities, 
incorporated  with  the  earth  before  sowing,  or  it  may  l>e  sown  broad- 
east  upon  the  surfkce,or  the  seed  wheat  may  be  wetted  and  rolled 
in  the  lime.    Upon  no  land  can  lime  be  applied  with  greater  bene- 
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flt.*  A  high  degree  of  richness  in  the  soil,  which  wUl  prodnee  a 
rapid  and  vigorons  growth,  tends  to  exempt  the  wheat  from  the 
attacks  of  the  fly.  Salt,  copiously  applied  the  preceding  season, 
we  have  already  seen,  is  regarded  as  a  security  against  the  rust 
or  mildew.  Ashes  strewn  upon  the  growing  wheat,  have  effectu- 
ally restored  a  sickly  and  yellow  crop  to  a  healthful  condition, 
when  suffering  from  the  ravages  of  worms  and  slugs.  A  very 
early  sowing  of  spring  wheat,  causes  a  maturity  of  the  grain  be- 
fore it  is  exposed  to  the  hot  and  <<  muggy''  weather  of  July.  The 
very  destructive  prevalence  of  the  rust  in  numerous  fields  of 
wheat  and  oats,  which  came  under  my  personal  observation  dur- 
ing the  unprecedented  heat  and  drouth  of  1854,  seems  to  disprove 
the  theory,  that  the  rust  is  only  incident  to  a  union  of  hot  and 
wet  weather.  Local  circumstances,  however,  such  as  a  situation 
of  the  field  which  prevented  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  wind, 
might  have  produced  the  result  in  these  instances. 

In  the  culture  of  spring  wheat,  very  late  or  early  sowing,  it  is 
believed,  generally  avoids  the  wheat  midge.f  The  first  practice 
seems  to  anticipate,  and  latter  follow,  its  presence.  The  scientific 
and  sagacious  investigations  of  Doctor  Fitch,  in  reference  to  the 
history  and  habits  of  this  pest  to  our  wheat  culture,  it  is  hoped 
will  throw  important  and  useful  light  on  the  subject,  and  aid  in 
our  escape  from  its  ravages. 

These  enemies  to  the  wheat  crop,  although  less  destructive 
than  formerly,  and  which  may  be  partially  resisted  by  these  and 
other  expedients,  which  experience  and  science  may  suggest,  will 
continue  to  impede  somewhat  the  culture  of  this  crop;  but  when 
successful,  it  so  gratifies  the  pride  of  the  farmer,  and  is  so  remu- 
nerative, that  he  will  not  be  deterred  from  pursuing  it. 

Smut  is  another  very  offensive  and  pernicious  disease  to  which 
wheat  is  subject.  This  may  be  usually  avoided  by  care  in  the  selec- 
tion and  cleansing  of  the  seed,  which  should  be  carefully  riddled 

*  LiiMif  eoMUbrad  In  aonie  |»iti  of  Kew-EngUad  a  pnrtnAf  from  tho  wkeat  midge. 
WboD  tbo  inooot  hMappearedy  it  Sa  the  praodoe  tosow  broftdoMty  about  a  boahelof  lime  to  the 
aere,  on  the  wheat,  just  ae  the  crop  Sa  heading.  Tlie  lime  ghonld  be  applied  after  a  ahower, 
or  wliea  a  eopioiiB  dew  ia  on  the  plant. 
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tind  tboronghlj  washed  in  pure  water.  'Wheat  te  very  liable,  pw- 
ticularly  npdn  clayey  lands,  to  be  Injured  by  the  heaving  of  thie 
earth  from  the  action  of  the  frost,  but  it  is  still  more  exposed  to 
the  effects  tif  the  cold  and  harsh  winds  of  spring,  and  the  foe 
'Whii6h  forms  at  that  season  upon  the  sutftee  water,  and  con- 
centrates the  sun^  rays,  burning  and  killing  the  tender  shoots. 
If  a  light  roller  is  prased  over  the  crop  when  tfce  grain  firft 
appears,  this  risk  will  be  mat^ally  lessened.  The  Toiler  eoBtt- 
piiesses  the  9oIl  abotft  tire  plants,  and  'reunites  the:fihiment8  df 
'the'n>ots  to  the  earth.  It  is  also  useful,  pattkuktrly  if  the  land 
Is  seeded  in  the  spring,  to  lightly  harrow  It  at  this  season.  If 
circumstances  permit,  great  advantage  to  winter  grain,  i»  well  as 
•meadows,  will  be  derived  from  scattering  pine  boughs  fed  to^heep 
In  the  winter  upon  these  lands.  They  prevent  the  snow  from 
blowing  off,  and  leaving  the  surface  bdre,  the  sheep  tread  the 
snow  down  and  tiius  retard  tts  thawing,  and  proftisely  spread 
their  manure  over  the  ground. 

The  earth  for  a  successful  tillage  of  wheat  should  be  in  a  fine  tilth) 
free  from  weeds,  and  possessing  either  naturally,  or  by  artificial 
appliances,  a  vigorous  and  quick  soil.  Wheat  will  not  flourish 
upon  light  or  feeble  land.  A  clover  ley,  when  It  can  be  delicately 
pulverized,  is  an  excellent  basis  for  a  wheat  crop.  If  It  does  not 
possess  sufficient  native  fertility,  this  may  be  increased  by  a  mo- 
derate dressiojg  of  compost  or  rotted  manure,  Incorporated  with 
the  soil  by  the  harrow  or  gang  plow,  and  a  top  dressing  of  limoi 
ashes,  diaccoal,  or  bone  dust,  (a  if  the  land  is  i^)propriate,  of 
.-gypsum.  When  a  fi^ng  naoessi^  exists,  (and  I  think  the  prac- 
tice shouldnot  be  resorted  to  under  other  circumstance,)  of  apply- 
ing to  this  crop  green  manure,  it  should  be  plowed  under.  When 
fed  too  rankly,  wheat  is  apt  to  expand%ito  the  growth  of  straw  with- 
out producing  a  crop  df  grain.  Hoed  crops,  and  especially  corn, 
leaves  the  soil  in  a  fine  condition  to  carry  a  wheat  crop,  and  the 
latter  is  well  adapted  in  a  short  rotation  to  stocking  the  land.  If 
practicable,  wh^t  ahould  be  eowed  immediately  after  the  ground 
Is  plowed.  The  land,  if  not  tn  a  pulverized  condition,  Should 
be  thorougly  dragged  before  the  wheat  is  sowed,  and  afterwards 
let  the  harrow  be  used  until  the  seed  is  well  covered.    This 
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coune  renders  tk»  ^artb  fresh^  loose  and  friable,  without  tiamp- 
Uag  tbe  seed  too  deep  for  vegetatioB, 

It  is  advised  by  some  writers  to  sow  the  seed  of  wheat  and  other 
cereals  upon  the  furrow  slice,  in  order  that  the  movement  of  the 
harrow  may  deposit  the  seed  in  the  depressed  space  between,  and 
thus  secure  the  advantages  of  the  drill  system.  The  objection  tQ 
this  mode  is,  that  the  seed  of  most  grain  may  be  buried  too  deep, 
or  if  this  is  avoided,  that  the  plants  will  stand  too  thick,  and 
thus  crowd  each  other. 

Maehinee  a]»  very  esteneivtdy  used  in  EuKope  tost  sowingt 
gain  boih  broadeart  and  in  drills;  Brilliog  ia  wheat  is  a<vecy 
fa^rorite  system  in  the  most  highly  cohiTated  diitrltis  in  England^ 
and  is  oecttioaally  pmnoed  to  such' extsnt  aad  perfection,  that 
the  iAtermediate  space  between  the  drills,  of  six  or  twelve  inches^ 
is  carefully  hoed<  The  theory  of  this  tillage,  which  renders  it  so 
highly  popular,  is,  that  it  economises  seed,  and  by  an  increased 
mposure  of  the  growing  crop  to  the  influence  of  the  air  and  sun, 
^ckens  its  growth,. and  increases  the^  product  of  the  ^op,  and 
that  the  grain  is  l^ss  liable  to  lodge  or  be  affected  by  the  rosr. 
Drilling  has  been  partially,  and  in  some  districts  largely  intio-- 
duced  inta  our  husbandry,  and  with  gmeral  approbation^  Ttbe 
quantity  of  seed  used  in  sowing  wheat  is  very  unequal  in  the  pmc^ 
tice  of  farmers,  and  in  different  countries,  and  in  various  districts 
of  the  same  country.  The  amount  deemed  necessary  in  England, 
if' used  in  our  soil  and  climate,  would  produce  probably  nothing 
but  a  luxuriant  growth  of  straw.  Some  practical  men  assert,  that 
two  or  three  pecks  of  wheat  is  sufScient  to  the  asre.  An  intelligent 
writer  states,  that  the  best  wheat  crop  he  ever  harvested  was  the 
product  of  a  field  sowed  at  the  rate  of  half  a  bushel  of  seed  to  the 
acre.*^  Others  use  two  and  a  half  bushels.  The  proper  medium 
is,  I  think)  fh)m  four  to  six  pecks.  The  quantity  of  seed  used 
must  be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  time  it 
is  sowed.  The  amount  necessary  on  rich  land,  sown  early,  is* 
much  leas  than  when  the  land  is  light  and  poor,  or  the  sowings 
l»te. 
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Winter  wheat  should  be  sowed  about  the  first  of  September, 
and  spring  wheat  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked;  but  if 
this  period  is  past,  delay  the  work  until  about  the  20th  of  May. 
Sowing  in  the  interval,  it  is  believed,  increases  the  exposure  of 
the  crop  to  the  ravages  of  insects  and  diseases.  Unless  the  seed 
is  perfectly  clean,  wash  it  thoroughly  in  pure  water.  The  smut, 
light  kernels,  and  foreign  seed  and  foul  substances,  will  rise  to 
the  surface,  and  may  readily  be  removed. 

Soak  the  seed  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  in  brine,  urine, 
a  solution  of  saltpeter,  or  a  similar  composition,  and  immediately 
before  sowing,  mix  the  seed  thoroughly  with  lime  or  plaster. 
Ttiis  fiEicilitates  the  sowing,  and  these  combined  processes  pro- 
mote a  prompt  germination  and  healthy  growth  of  the  young 
plant,  and  to  some  extent  preserve  it  from  the  attaclu  of  worms 
and  insects.  In  the  selection  of  the  kind  of  wheat  proposed  to 
be  cultivated,  we  must  be  guided  by  our  own  experience  or  relia- 
ble information.  The  same  variety  often  exists  in  various  locali- 
ties under  different  names.  A  wheat  which  has  been  cultivated 
for  a  series  of  years  in  the  same  district,  with  great  success,  will 
often  gradually  deteriorate  and  fall  into  disrepute.  This  fact, 
which  frequently  occurs,  I  impute  to  its  becoming  acclimated, 
and  to  the  unfavorable  effect  upon  any  grain  of  a  long  succession 
of  culture  in  the  same  region  and  on  similar  soil. 

When  the  Black  Sea  wheat  was  introduced  into  the  territory 
in  which  I  reside,  it  yielded  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  with  no  extraordinary  tillage.  Now  the  product  of  this 
grain  scarcely  averages  fifteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  with  the  same 
culture  and  equal  soil.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  this 
evil,  by  the  importation  of  new  seed  from  a  distance,  and  the  ap 
propriation  of  seed  to  a  land  unlike  in  its  qualities,  that  to  which 
the  seed  has  become  habituated  by  a  succession  of  crops. 

Wheat  should  be  harvested  at  the  period  when  it  is  neither 
unripe  or  too  fully  matured.  In  the  former  case  the  berry  shrinks 
and  loses  much  of  its  beauty  and  value,  and  in  the  latter,  im- 
mense waste  is  incurred  by  the  shelling  of  the  grain.  The  time 
for  cutting  wheat,  which  I  think  combines  the  most  advantages, 
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is  when  the  benry  first  commences  to  harden.  When  in  this  con- 
dition, it  may  be  bonnd  into  sheaves  as  fast  as  it  is  cradled. 
Wheat  is  very  liable  to  be  ii^ored  in  the  stook  bj  protracted  wet 
weather.  The  general  practice  in  forming  the  stook,  is  to  collect 
in  a  circle  about  a  dozen  sheaves,  covered  by  a  single  sheaf  in- 
verted and  spread  over  the  whole.  This  contrivance  affords  a 
partial  protection,  but  the  grain  often  heats  and  grows.  I  consi- 
der it  a  safer  plan  to  place  the  sheaves  in  rows  two  abreast,  the 
bottoms  standing  a  little  apart,  so  as  to  leave  an  open  space  be- 
tween for  the  circulation  of  air,  with  the  tops  resting  on  each 
other.  It  is  an  additional  security  to  press  the  heads  together  by 
the  hand.  This  mode  effectually  sheds  the  rain,  and  exposes  the 
wheat  to  the  more  perfect  influence  of  the  air  and  sun. 

In  storing  unthrashed  wheat  it  is  very  important  that  it  should 
not  be  placed  upon  a  mow  of  new  made  hay,  as  there  is  great  dan- 
ger of  its  being  injured  by  the  heating  and  fermentation  of  the  hay, 
and  the  effluvia  that  escape  from  the  latter,  often  impregnate 
and  taint  the  grain.  I  r^ard  thrashing  wheats  in  small  crops,  by 
machinery  ijpjudicious.  Where  an  urgency  exists  for  the  imme- 
diate use  of  the  grain,  barn  room  is  wanting,  or  under  other  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  it  may  be  expedient.  The  expense  of 
thrashing  by  hand  is  about  the  same  as  when  a  machine  is  used, 
but  the  straw  appears  to  be  made  cleaner  by  the  flaU,  and  the 
fodder  is  preserved  with  much  greater  economy.  In  addition  to 
these  very  proper  considerations,  the  work  may  be  performed  by 
hand  in  storms  and  during  leisure  intervals.  These  remarks,  of 
course,  do  not  apply  to  farms  upon  which  wheat  is  extensively 
cultivated.  If  the  thrashing  is  delayed  until  winter,  all  grain 
should  be  carefully  watched,  to  guard  against  the  depredations  of 
fats  and  mice,  and  wheat  will  be  found  peculiarly  subject  to  their 
attacks. 

In  some  sections  of  New  England  and  New-Tork,  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Black  Sea  wheat  was  the  first  step  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  the  wheat  culture.  It  is  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  little 
exposed  to  the  ordinary  attacks  to  which  most  other  varieties  of 
wheat  are  liable.  It  is  considered  to  be  singularly  exempt  from 
fhe  wheat  midge,  which  has  been  found  in  many'districts  the  great 
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impedlmieiit  to  tiie  wheat  eultiure.  The  Black  Sea  wheat  haa  a 
small  berrjr,  of  a  dark  eolor.  The  flour  it  produeee  ia  duskji 
Imt  sweet  and  nutritioas.  The  Tea  wheat,  Italiaa  and  Flfei  uni 
ail  new  kmds  of  spring  wheat,  and  are  highly  esteemed. 

In  my  own  section,  a  spring  wheat,  known  as  the  White  bearded 
wheat,  has  been  recently  introduced,  and  is  rapidly  supplanting 
all  other  varieties.  It  was  brought  from  the  town  of  Hoosic, 
Rensselaer  county,  and  is  said  to  be  in  extensive  culture  in  that 
region.  The  berry  is  large,  white,  and  beautiful,  and  remarkably 
dear  and  bright.  The  flour  it  affords  is  nearly  equal  to  the  Ge- 
nesee wheat,  and  the  grain  commands  with  our  millers  the  same 
price.  The  White  bearded  is  at  this  time  more  prolific  aiid  hardy 
than  the  Black  Sea  wheat.  I  cultivated  the  two  varieties  the  last 
season,  in  the  same  field.  They  occupied  similar  soil, and  I  gave 
them  the  same  culture.  The  former  bore  the  drouth  much  the 
best,  and  stood  up  bright  and  erect,  without  being  aJBEeded  by  the 
rust,  although  the  Black  Sea  wheat  was  very  materially  injured 
l^  it.  The  accurate  sowing  of  wheat,  and  indeed  of  every  kbid 
of  grain,  is  a  very  difficult,  but  most  important  pvocess  in  hua* 
bandry,  which  should  be  £eimiliar  to  every  £urmer.  It  is  one  of 
those  operations,  a  knowledge  of  which  can  be  attained  with  ftir 
more  precision  by  practical  instractton  uid  experience,  than  by 
any  information  that  books  can  commimicate.  A  man  may  be 
made  fomiliar  with  the  art,  by  one  hour  devoted  to  the  practice, 
under  the  direction  of  an  accompUseed  sower. 

^ye. ^The  culture  of  this  grain  is  recovering  from  the  depres- 
sion and  n^lect  which  it  has  experienced,  and  now  promises  to 
occupy  the  important  position  in  husbandry  to  which  it  is  en- 
titled. Bye  has  been  immemorially  cultivated  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  constitutes,  even  among  the  wealthi^ 
classes,  in  those  regions  an  important  article  for  the  sustenance  of 
ynjjtp.  Xhe  rye  and  Indian  bread  of  our  ancestors  maintained  the 
highest  repute— but  the  superior  refinement  of  this  progressive 
mp  has  banished  it,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  tablea  both  of  the 
rich  and  poor.  When  properly  baked  it  forms  a  highly  nutritious 
and  exceUant  bread 
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l^e  is  alto  a  most  vatoabk  giaia  aa  an  attiek  of  Ibod  bt: 
h^dws^  caUlQ  4nd  swine.    It  ia  a  haarty  and  vigorous  feed  fer 
t^iamiog  hones,  when  gxonnd  eoarsely  and  mixed  with  out  strav. 
Com  in  the  cob,  grooad  wiUi  rje,  and  combined  with  lye  stmw^ 
out  fine,  affi)rd8  a  very  superior  provender  for  woridi^  horses* 
The  straw  is  a  good  equivalent  for  hajf^^  and  imparts  to.  the  hair  of. 
th0  animal  apecuUar  sleek  uid  glos^  appearance.    Bye,  eittor 
ground  or  boiled,  and  mingled  with  potatoes,  apples  or  pumpr* 
kins,  constiiutes  a  hog^  feed  of  the  richeet.  &tteniQg:  qualities^. 
This  grain  flourishea  upon  almost  every  soiU    Upon  sandy  bar? 
SNis,  where  wheat  and  oats  utt^ly  &il,  rye  is  often  a  remunera^ 
tjLve  crop;  and  upon  land  too  rich  for  wheat,  rye  grows  rankly^. 
withoi^  lodging,  and  succeeds.    It  flourishes  on  reclaimed  bogS|. 
whi^  have  been  thoroughly  drained  and  subdued.    It,  is  not 
advisable,  however,  to  cultivate   rye   upon  soils  favorable  to 
wheat.    There  exists  many  and  peculiar  advantages  in  the  cul- 
ture of  rye.    Its  fitness  to  soils,  upon  which  most  other  grain 
will  not  succeed,  makes  it  valuable  for  the  renovation  and  stock* 
ing  of  those  lands,  especially  sands.    It  may  be  got  in,  either 
early  or  late  in  the  season,  as  convenience  dictates.    The  pro- 
duct of  straw  in  a  rye  crop  is  very  great,  and  is  constantly  be- 
coming more  highly  esteemed  as  a  fodder.    It  already  commands 
a  high  price  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  other  purposes  in 
the  arts.    Rye  is  hardy,  and  easily  cultivated. 

Winter  rye  should,  if  possible,  be  sown  about  the  Ist  of  Sep- 
tember, and,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  let  the  sowing  be  postponed 
to  the  very  last  days  in  autumn,  before  the  ground  closes  by  frost. 
Early  sowing  secures  a  firm  and  deep  rooting  of  the  crop,  which 
preserves  it  from  the  effects  of  the  severity  and  changes  of  the 
winter,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  sprouts  produced  from  eaeb 
germ,  are  far  more  numerous  under  this  tillage.    When  the  latter 
period  for  seeding  is  adapted,  the  grain  remains  in  the  earth  until 
spring,  without  germination.    If  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  interviil' 
between  the  above  periods,  the  filamaits  of  the  roots  are  too^ 
tender  and  young  to  penetrate  the  soil  deeply,  or  to  become  fbaaaJ^ 
attached  to  the  eartii.    The  erop,  under  these  ciroumstanoes,  li' 
peeidiarly  liable  to  be  d»stvoyed  o»  injorad  hf  ttie  varioua  pio^ 
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V  « 

oesfies  of  natare,  which  we  call  <<  winter  killing."  This  term  is 
somewhat  yague,  bat,  in  the  acceptation  in  which  I  use  it,  em- 
braces not  only  the  effects  of  the  heaving  of  the  land  by  frost| 
and  of  the  severe  and  harsh  weather  of  winter,  when  the  earth  is 
uncovered,  but  it  also  refers  to  the  consequences  of  the.  blighting 
winds  of  spring,  and  of  the  ice  which  forms  at  that  season  on  the 
sur&ce  water.  If  the  crop  has  escaped  the  first  of  these  difficul- 
ties, ipanagement  and  care  may  very  essentially  aid  in  its  pre- 
servation from  the  effects  of  the  two  last.  I  have  elsewhere 
mentioned  the  custom  of  seeding  with  winter  grain  on  the  last 
spring  snows.  This  operation  will  be  aided,  and  great  assistance 
afforded  the  grain  in  resisting  injury  from  the  causes  referred  to, 
if  a  light  harrow  or  roller  is  passed  over  a  field  of  winter  rye  or 
wheat,  at  the  earliest  moment  a  team  may  be  worked  upon  it  in 
the  spring. 

Sheep,  also,  by  treading  the  moist  earth,  about  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  will  essentially  aid  in  the  preservation  of  the 
crop  from  the  dangers  of  this  season.  No  injury,  but  decisive 
benefits  will  result  to  the  rye  crop,  from  depasturing  it  with 
sheep,  in  the  spring  as  well  as  autumn.  In  addition  to  the  above 
advantages,  sheep  feeding  upon  the  rye  promote  an  expansion 
and  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  roots;  the  number  of  sprouts 
from  each  germ  is  much  increased;  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  crop,  which,  by  lodging  and  heating  beneath  the  snow,  often 
endangers  the  grain,  is  consumed,  and  affords  a  most  valuable 
food  to  the  animals;  light  and  feeble  soils  are  considerably 
manured,  and  rendered,  by  the  pressure  of  their  hoofs,  of  a  more 
Arm  and  compact  texture.  One  of  the  most  successful  culti- 
vators of  rye  I  ever  knew,  habitually  allowed  his  sheep  to  range 
upon  the  crop  until  the  1st  of  June. 

Like  wheat,  the  quantity  of  rye  necessary  for  sowing  depends 
upon  the  time  of  sowing,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil.  One  bushel, 
in  early  sowing,  or  upon  a  rich  soil,  is  sufficient,  but,  under  other 
eircomstanees,  the  seeding  may  be  extended,  with  profit,  to  six 
or  eight  pecks  to  the  acre.  Rye  is  sown,  by  some  fiirmers,  with 
ooni|  at  the  second  hoeing,  and  worked  in,  by  that  loocesa— «]id 
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by  others  it  is  sowed  with  buckwheat,  in  July.  Few  soils,  I 
think,  will  successively  bear  two  crops,  preceded  by  only  a  single 
plowing.  The  land  becomes  too  compressed  and  heavy  for  the 
permeation  of  air,  heat  and  moisture,  while  the  fibers  of  the  plant 
will  be  arrested  in  their  free  and  necessary  expansion  in  the  soil. 
Rye  is  sometimes  cultivated  for  haying,  or  feeding  green.  Three 
or  four  bushels,  in  this  husbandry,  should  be  sowed  to  the  acre. 
Several  crops  of  excellent  fodder  may  be  cut  in  one  season  from 
a  rye  field. 

Spring  rye,  supposed  by  many  writers  to  be  winter  rye,  with 
ito  habits  modified  by  culture,  is  now  rarely  cultivated.  I  have 
personally  made  slight  experiments  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
crop,  which  had  no  encouraging  results.  The  head  of  the  spring 
rye  is  smaU,  the  straw  light  and  short,  and  the  whole  product 
very  small.  Still,  this  crop  may  be  worthy  of  trial;  for  if  suc- 
cessful, it  would  occupy  the  same  relation  to  winter  rye,  that 
spring  wheat  holds  to  winter  wheat,  and  might  prove  a  valuable 
substitute  for  it. 

The  straw  of  the  winter  rye  is  probably  more  valuable  both 
in  its  quality  and  quantity  than  that  of  any  other  grain.  The. 
small  Black  rye  which  was  formerly  cultivated,  was  succeeded 
some  thirty  years  ago  by  several  varieties,  which  were  then  dis- 
tinguished as  White  rye.  The  berries  of  this  grain  were  brighter, 
larger  and  fairer  than  the  preceding  kind,  and  produced  a  much 
whiter  and  better  flour.  Within  a  few  years  the  Multicole  rye 
has  been  introduced.  This  surpasses,  in  every  quality  of  excel- 
lence, the  former  White  rye  as  much  as  that  excelled  the  original 
Black  rye.  The  stalk  of  the  Multicole  towers  far  above  any  other 
kind,  bearing  upon  a  heavy  stalk  a  large  pendent  head,  with  a 
full  and  beautiful  berry.  The  Multicole  yields  nearly  double  the 
product  of  any  other  rye. 

Plaster  may  be  profitably  applied  to  the  rye  crop,  in  the  man- 
ner already  described,  either  in  autumn  or  early  spring.  Rye  Is 
not  considered  an  exhausting  crop.  It  may  be  repeated  for  a 
succession  of  years  upon  the  same  land,  with  better  harvests  and 
lees  deterioration  to  the  soil,  than  any  other  crop.    The  praotieei 
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however,  of  pursuing  the  same  crops  caunot  be  commended  in 
any  case.  Bye  should  be  cut  when  the  J(^nts  of  the  straw  are. 
yet  green.  This  prevents  a  great  waste  of  the  grain  in  harvesting,, 
and  the  flour  from  the  rye  is  more  delicate  and  palatable,  than, 
when  the  rye  remains  standing  until  fully  ripew 

Oats. — ^This  crop  in  New  England,  and  large  sections  of  New- 
York,  is  second  only  to  the  com  erop  in  amount  and  importance. 
With  us,  oats  are  rarely  used  as  an  article  of  food  for  man,  al- 
though in  many  other  countries,  it  is  esteemed  of  high  value  fer 
that.purpose*  Thi3  grain  is»  considered  the  most  natural  and  use- 
fiil  feed  for.  horses,  and  is  th^  only  ff^in  that  can  be  profitably 
^ven  to  this  animal  in  its  crude  state,  without  either  grinding  or 
boiling.  Oats  are  particularly  adapted  to  cold  climates,  and 
flourish  in  the  most  exposed  and  rigorous  situations.  They  suc- 
ceed best  in  high  latitudes,  and  upon  elevated;  ground,  both  in 
respect  to  the  amount  of  the  product  and  the  quality  of  the  grain. 
As  we  recede  from  these  latitudes  we  find  oats  become  lighter  in 
the  berry,  and  less  productive  in  the  harvest.  This  grain  is^coui- 
genial  to  almost  every  soil,  but  has  its  preferenees.  It  often  grows 
well  on  sandy  lands,  but  occasionally  fails,  where  rye  would  afford 
a  remunerative  crop.  It  generally  flourishes  on  low  and  moist 
situations,  but  sometimes^  by  a  yellow  and  sicicly  appearance,  indi- 
cates that  it  is  suffering  from  an  excess  of  moisture.  Still  I 
think  it  better  adapted  than  any  other  grain,  to  land  of  this  de- 
eeription. 

Oats  are  rank,  hardy  and  vigorous  feeders,  and  seldom  suffeiT' 
from  too  high  fertility  of  soil.  They  sometimee  lodge  from  this 
oause,  but  do  not  often  run  to  a  superabundance  of  straw.  For 
thiA  reason,  oats  should  be  cultivated  on  land  too  i?ich  for  wheat. 
They  suicceed  admirably  alter  com  or  other  heed  crops,  foUowtQg- 
in  the  second  year,  a  heavy  application  of  green  nwiiure.  Oatsbeitf 
much  better  than  any  other  of  the  small  grains,  to  be  sowed  with 
bam  yard  manures.  A  top-dressing  of  compost  or  rotted  manures, 
and  most  of  the  speeiid  manures  are  usefhl  to  this  crop.  Oypsum, 
of  course,  should  not  be  applied  to  it  on  moist  ground.  In  rota- 
tfcms,  oats  may  often  very  profitably  be  sow«d  on  grees  award; 
The  vigoroM  and  pwetetlDg  roc^  of  flJs  grain  floniitk  upom 
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tiieTegetable  matter  ccmtalned  in  the  ctecaying  turf.  Oste  are 
often  found  in  fbin  tillage  an  excellent  preparation  for  a  com 
crop,  and  on  highlj  manured,  naturally  rich,  or  lieavy  land,  thi^ 
constitute  a  Taluable  introductory  crop  to  wheat.  Except  upon 
moist  land,  oats  are  generally  antmfiivorahle  crop  with  which  to 
stock  down.  Oats  are  sowed  in  combination  with  almost  every 
other  species  of  grain.  They  may  even  be -sowed  broadcast  with 
com,  to  be  cut  for  fodder.  United  with  peas,  in  proportion  to  two 
thirds  of  oats  to  one  of  peas,  th^  fonn  a  most  valuable  crop.  On 
light  soils,  oats  are  advantageously  combined  with  buckwheat, 
the  proportion  of  seeding  being  one-third  oats. 

The  ordinssry  quantity  of  seed  for  an  oat  dfop,  ranges  fVom  two 
to  four  bodieh.  I  have  Ibond  tkmA  three  bmhek  to  be  the  pro* 
perapplicaiicdi  on  land  cf  ordlnsiy  strength.  This  crop  sho^d 
be  gdt  in  tts  eaity  u  possible,  aOthougfh  it  will  mature  tf  sowed 
Kpoibe  lale.  Wbsn  sowed  e«^ly,  the  iweduot  is  ^nsuUy  moA 
:greirtef,  imd  the  9»in  itself  heavier  and  mote  nutritious*  It  is 
.generally  advisable  to  oradle  outs,  bi^if  IbeyMe  lodged  or  tangM 
by  tl^  trampliiig  of  <eattle,  tbey  may  be  oonvenieKtly  mowed  wtth 
a  scjrfhe.  In  either  case  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
after  they  are  folly  vipeaed.  If  the  stmw  is  still  #eeen  or  juicf , 
nOe  oats  should  orenudn  until  chry  in  the  swath,  and  if  they  liavB 
been  mowedj  sbould  be  1^  cm  the  tend  until  they  are  etoped  soifr- 
ck^ly  Ibr  safe  stofing.  When  cmdled,  'they  may  be  bound  into 
eheavse,  irfter  ^fing  tm  the  ^wtsi^,  if  ^reen,  ti  short  time,  and 
stocked  in  the  manner  d^esertbed  fbr  wheat,  «nd  left  to  fUlly  euie 
•before  housing.  Oats  should  be  carefully  freed  from  all  moisture 
before  they  are  hauled  to  the  bam.  The  straw  of  oats,  if  skil- 
fully cured,  is  an  excellent  fodder.  When  oats  have  been  passed 
through  the  cutting  machine  unthrashed,  the  grain  and  cut  straw 
being  thus  mingled,  form  a  very  valuable  and  cheap  feed  for 
horses.  Practical  experiments  appear  to  have  decided,  that  oats 
afford  a  more  nutritive  and  Invigorating  feed  for  a  working  team, 
than  an  equal  weight  of  com. 

The  following  mode  of  Stering  oats  bdbfo  iwiBg  thuashed,  wfll 
bo  found  «  voiy  eflbotuol  soowlQr  agatest  rats  and  mice  ^-nPlaoe 
-tiie  butts  of  theiirtieavesiii  tbemow  on  tl»  outside  in  iowsy4md 
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bring  the  heads  together  fn  the  center,  pressing  each  sheaf  down 
flrmlj  with  the  knee  as  it  is  deposited.  It  seems  difficult  for  the 
small  animals  to  penetrate  the  barrier  thus  formed .  M j  own  oats 
have  rarely  been  attacked  when  stored  in  this  manner.  This 
grain  is  regarded  generally  as  a  very  exhausting  crop. 

Barley. — ^This  crop  is  even  more  congenial  to  cold,  rigorous 
climates  than  oats.  It  flourishes  upon  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
at  an  elevation  of  ten  thousand,  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
I  saw,  during  my  survey  of  Essex  county,  in  high  valleys,  among 
the  Adirondacs,  luxuriant  crops  of  barley,  where  corn  was  never 
planted.  Several  varieties  of  barley  exist  in  this  country,  but  all, 
I  believe,  may  be  subjected  to  the  same  tillage.  This  grain  is  not 
.extensively  cultivated  in  this  country,  although  1  can  perceive  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  elevated  in  our  husbandry  to  a  posi- 
tion alone  subordinate  to  the  culture  of  wheat  and  com.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  uses  for  distillation,  barley  is  valuable  as  a  food  for 
man,  and  is  second  only  to  oats  as  a  provender  for  horses  and 
cattle.  It  is  also  highly  useful  for  &ttening  and  feeding  swine, 
and  its  straw  affords  an  excellent  fodder.  Barley  is  less  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  insects  and  disease  than  wheat.  It  is  easily  cul- 
tivated on  appropriate  soils^  and  is  prolific  as  a  crop.  In  the 
milder  districts  of  Europe,  and  even  in  the  south  of  England 
some  varieties  of  barley  are  sown  as  a  fSall  crop.  This  tillage  may 
be  pursued  in  any  country  which  is  not  exposed  to  severe  changes 
of  freezing  and  thawing,  that  produces  heaving  of  the  land,  or 
where  the  earth  remains  covered  by  the  snow  during  the  winter. 

Barley  requires  a  warm,  light  and  quick  soil,  in  good  tilth  and 
condition.  It  delights  probably,  the  most  in  a  sandy  loam.  It 
follows  most  successfully  a  hoed  crop,  when  the  earth  is  left  in 
a  fine  tilth,  and  free  from  weeds.  This  crop  suffers  peculiarly 
fh)m  a  foul  soil.  It  requires  a  rich  earth,  although  the  manure 
should  have  been  applied  to  the  preceding  crop.  Instances  of 
abundant  crops,  however,  are  reported,  which  were  raised  on  land 
freshl^r  manured.  The  risk  in  pursuing  this  tillage  is,  that  the 
rank  growth  the  manure  produces,  will  make  the  crop  liable  to 
lodge  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  straw  rather  than  grain.  Two 
bushels  to  the  acre  is  near  the  proper  quantity  of  barley  for  sow- 
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ing.  The  crop  stands  about  three  months  on  the  ground,  and 
should  be  sotted  as  early  as  practicable  in  the  spring.  Barley  is 
disposed  to  shell  when  fully  ripe,  and  great  care,  therefore,  should 
be  taken  to  harvest  it  in  season.  When  the  head  begins  to  as- 
sume a  reddish  cast,  and  drops  falling  back  upon  the  straw,  the 
proper  period  of  harvesting  has  arrived,  and  this  should  be 
promptly  attended  to,  as  the  grain,  after  this  appearance  is  exhi- 
bited, rapidly  matures. 

The  crop  may  be  mowed  or  cut  with  the  cradle,  and  is  almost 
immediately  ready  for  housing.  All  stock  are  particularly  fond 
of  barley  straw.  When  coarsely  ground,  barley  affords  an  excel- 
lent feed  for  horses  and  cattle,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  corn  or 
peas  for  fattening  swine,  either  in  meal,  or  boiled  with  vegetables 
or  apples. 

MUlei.—The  American  &rmer  has  little  knowledge  of  this 
valuable  grain.  It  is  alike  important  from  the  immense  harvest 
of  seed  it  yields,  and  its  great  value  for  fodder,  whether  cut  green 
for  soiling  or  dried  as  hay.  While  standing  in  the  field,  millet, 
with  its  full,  golden  head,  hanging  down  from  its  rich  exube- 
rance, presents  a  beautiful  and  glowing  aspect,  scarcely  equalled 
by  any  other  crop.  The  straw  grows  from  three  to  five  feet  in 
height,  and  bears  a  large  and  pendent  head,  yielding  innumerable 
seed.  In  its  foliage  and  growth  millet  compares  to  a  delicate  and 
miniature  corn-stalk,  but  richer,  more  tender  and  succulent. 

This  grain  requires  a  light,  warm  and  rich  soil.  It  grows  ra- 
pidly, and  when  cultivated  for  its  grain  product,  is  harvested 
about  three  months  from  seeding.  It  is  not  materially  affected  by 
the  drought.  Instances  are  recorded  of  this  crop  yielding  seventy- 
five  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre,  with  a  ton  and  a  half  of  fodder, 
equal  to  the  best  clover  hay.  When  sowed  for  the  grain  harvest, 
about  half  a  bushel  of  seed,  broadcast,  is  sufficient  for  an  acre. 
Many  sow  less  than  t)iis.  If  intended  to  be  cut  for  fodder,  five 
or  six  pecks  of  seed  will  be  necessary.  Four  or  five  tons  of  supe- 
rior fodder  may  by  this  tillage  be  realized  to  the  acre.  Those 
who  have  tested  its  value  for  this  purpose,  pronounce  that  it  may 
be  cultivated  with  greater  economy,  and  is  more  productive  and 
valuable  for  cattle,  than  clover.  ^ 
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The  grain  is  esteemed  equal,  in  its  ntrtrttive  qi:^lltfes,  to  ooni, 
<br  feeding  every  description  of  animal.  The  great  Impedimenits 
4so  the  cultivation  of  millet  as  a  grain  crop,  are  Its  peculiar  exposiirt 
to  the  depredations  of  birds,  which  It  seems  eminently  to  attract, 
'*nd  Its  great  liability.  If  permitted  to  stand  until  fully  ripe,  to 
waste  the  grain  by  shelling.  Early  harvesting  will  in  a  great 
d^ree  obviate  these  otijections.  Millet  tiiay  be  sown  at  any  time 
previous  to  the  1st  of  June. 

I  tiaveheenledlo  eonjectute,  ftom  mere  inspection,  and  ob- 
wrving  the  striking  similarity  in  their  appearance,  that  Millet  may 
be  an  Improved  variety  of  the  bam  or  pigeon  grass,  with  which  all 
fSfUrmers  are  fkmiliar.  I  may  here  remark,  that  every  farmer  who 
^isee  poultry,  Will  be  wise  to  secure  for  their  feeding  a  few  bush^ 
els  of  the  seed  of  this  grass,  which  may  be  done  with  little  labor 
■or  expense.* 

Peas.—Thh  crop  is  adapted  to.  nearly  every  soil,  but  Is  tilled 
'the  most  successfully  on  a  moist  and  fine  earth,  in  a  medium  con- 
dition as  to  fertility.  The  smaller  kind  of  peas  grow  well  on 
sandy  land,  but  are  liable  to  be  injured  by  very  hot  and  dry 
weather.  This  crop  is  invaluable  for  its  subduing  and  cleansing 
'properties,  always  leaving  the  land  in  a  neat  and  free  condition. 
IPeas  and  oats  combined  are  a  &vorite  crop.  The  former  are  t 
substitute  for  com  in  hog  fattening,  and  may  be  favorably  cul- 
tivated where  corn'  will  not  grow. 

The  seed  necessary  for  the  pea  crop,  is  from  three  to  four  bush- 
els. If  thickly  sown,  the  peas  not  only  more  effectually  cover 
the  ground,  and  thus  keep  down  and  destroy  the  weeds,  but  the 
vines  mutually  sustain  each  other^  and  prevent  the  crop  lodging 
or  falling  upon  the  ground.  It  is  exceedingly  liable  to  be  in- 
jured  by  both  of  these  causes. 

}t  Is  advisable  to  dew  peas  as  early  as  the  season  will  pertnlt, 
tml^s  there  Is  an  apprehension  of  fhe  presence  of  &e  pea  bug. 
In  this  event,  it  is  asserted,  the  insect  may  be  avoided  by  defte^ 

*  I  rappoMy  witbovty  bowtTtr^  hftring  fpeoimtnf  to  eximliity  tluti  thete  plMitt  are  diffntnl 
ipedei  of  tho  mno  gonof.    SWl,  t  reUift  tho  idea  adTuioed  in  tho  text,  ae  worthy  of  ooa- 
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ring  the  solrmg  mrtil  about  tke  10th  of  Jane.  If  the  preoeding 
«iop  has  bean  affected  by  tiie  bitg,  the  seed  ahoold  be  fttetped  tot 
a  few  minutes  fn  hot  water.  This  will  destroy  their  eggs  ftad 
iarvse,  and,  if  carefully  managed,  will  not  impdr  the  vitldity  ot 
the  grain.  Peas  are  oecasionally  affected  by  mildew  in  hat  and 
-damp  weather,  when  the  earth  is  dry  and  the  atBK>q)here  8iir«- 
^^haiged  with  meistnre.  Neittiing,  I  b^e^«,  can  avert  this  iiflto* 
tion  but  the  interventien  of  Providence,  unless  tlie  land  «aD  b9 
slightly  irrigated  by  artiftoial  means. 

There  is  much  difficulty  in  covaring  peas  sufficiently  by  the 
faarrow.  A  heavy  shower  will  often  expose  half  the  seed  sown. 
If  dragged  excessively,  the  seed,  instead  of  being  buried  deeper, 
will  be  brought  to  the  surface.  Peas  will  vegetate  lower  in  the 
earth  than  any  seed  except  beans.  Peas  should  be  sowed  on  the 
furrow  previous  to  any  dragging.  Upon  a  light  and  friable  soil, 
it  is  the  more  secure  and  effectual  method,  to  cover  the  seed  five 
or  six  inches  by  a  light  plow.  The  drill  husbandry  seems  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  successful  planting  of  peas.  It  is  exten* 
dvely  practiced  in  Europe,  and  obviates  in  a  great  degree  the 
difficulties  adverted  to  in  the  culture* 

Broom  Corn. — ^The  books  afford  Uttle  satisfactory  infbrmatbn 
relative  to  the  culture  of  this  valuable,  and,  In  some  sections  of 
the  State,  predominant  crop,  and  I  possess  no  personal  knowledge 
-or  experience  on  the  subject.  Under  these  circumsttmces,  I  avail 
myself,  with  much  pleasure,  of  the  following  lucid  and  detailed 
paper,  prepared  by  Mr.  ElQali  Cheeseboro,  of  Guilderland^ 
Albany  County,  for  whicii  I  am  ind€j;^ted  te  the  eourtesy  and 
iittention  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  efficient  and  zealous  (Secretary  of 
the  State  Sodety: 

<(  I  commence  plowing  about  the  10  A  of  May,  or  as  soon  as  the 
land  is  fit  to  work  without  injuring  it.  The  plow  used  is  Clute's 
No.  2^,  buUt  higher  than  usual  under  the  beam,  for  the  purpose 
of  de^  i>lowing,  and  turning  under  the  old  stalks  of  the  pre* 
ceding  year.  After  plowing  a  section  of  some  three  acres  or 
^wardS|  varying  ia  size  with  the  force  employed,  I  immediately 
|)ass  over  it  with  an  inverted  harrow^  for  the  purpose  of  levelii^.^ 
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If  titere  are  no  Itimps,  I  follow  the  harrow  with  a  roU^,  of  me- 
dium weight,  which  settles  the  remaining  inequalities,  and  leaye» 
a  uniform  surface.  If  lumpy,  harrow  and  roll  tUl  lumps  disap- 
pear. I  then  mark  it  one  way,  with  a  marker,  rows  three  feet 
two  inches  apart.  I  follow  these  marks  with  Gray's  broom  corn 
drUl,  which  deposits  from  two  to  three  quarts  of  seed  to  the  acre^ 
covering  and  packing  the  dirt  upon  the  seed,  by  means  of  a  small 
roller,  at  the  same  time.  It  is  then  left  till  the  blade  reaches 
from  two  to  three  inches  above  the  suiface,  when  I  pass  between 
the  rows  with  a  scraping  cultivator — a  machine  upon  the  culti- 
vator principle,  with  two  semi-cylindrical  knives,  so  arranged  as 
to  remove  all  lumps,  weeds  and  grass,  from  near  the  corn,  and 
deposit  them  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  row.  This  greatly 
lacilitates  the  scraping,  with  the  hoe,  which  immediately  follows 
the  machine.  As  soon  as  possible  after  scraping,  I  pass  through 
with  the  cultivator,  using  the  half  teeth,  with  the  mould  board 
inward.  Immediately  after  cultivating  the  first  time,  I  cultivate 
again,  my  object  being  to  keep  the  soil  loose  and  mellow.  No 
hoeing  is  necessary.  Soon  after  cultivating  the  second  time,  the 
hilling  and  final  operation  commences,  which  is  very  speedily 
and  efTectually  performed,  by  means  of  the  Ohio  shovel  plow, 
which  I  consider  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  double  mould 
board,  in  any  kind  of  soil— it  requires  but  little  more  than  half 
the  force  to  propel  it,  and  places  the  dirt  so  closely  to  the  com 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  using  the  hoe.  The  growth  of  the 
com  is  now  exceedingly  rapid,  advancing  at  times,  when  the 
weather  is  warm  and  moist,  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  till  early  in  August,  when  the  brush  appears.  This  is 
fully  developed  by  the  lafter  part  of  August,  or  the  early  part  of 
September,  though  the  seed  may  not  be  entirely  filled.  If  I  wisk 
to  harvest  my  brush  green,  I  pay  no  attention  to  the  seed,  but 
commence  cutting  as  soon  as  the  whisk  is  advanced  beyond  the 
last  leaf  If  I  wish  to  preserve  the  seed,  I  tet  it  remain  till  it 
turns  slightly  red.  Previous  to  cutting  I  pass  through  the  rows, 
and  bend  or  break  the  whisk  down  to  a  convenient  height  for 
cutting,  taking  care  to  bend  it  in  the  direction  in  which  it  will  be 
least  exposed  to  the  sun.  This  prevents  it  from  turning  red  as 
rapidly  as  it  would  did  it  remain  standing.  The  brush  is  cut  from 
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five  to  seven  inches  from  the  hurl,  and  placed. in  heaps,  at  con- 
venient distances,  through  the  field.  These  are  immediately 
gathered  into  the  wagon,  and  taken  to  the  bam,  where  the  brash 
is  sorted  over  and  put  into  handfols,  the  brush  of  each  handful 
being  of  equal  length.  The  seed  is  taken  off  by  a  doable  cylin- 
der scraper,  driven  by  a  single  horse  power.  The  brush  is  then 
spread  upon  poles,  from  one  to  two  inches  thick,  for  drying, 
which,  if  the  weather  is  dry  and  windy,  is  sufficiently  accom- 
plished for  manufacturing  in  from  eight  to  ten  days.  3y  gather- 
ing the  husk  while  it  is  green,  and  not  permitting  the  seed  to 
ripen,  I  am  enabled  to  crop  the  same  piece  of  land  for  successive 
years,  with  no  other  manure  tlian  the  stalks  of  the  preceding 
season — as  it  is  the  ripening  of  the  seed,  and  not  the  growth  of 
the  stalk,  which  exhausts  the  soil.  This  season  my  crop  has 
averaged  some  500  pounds  per  acre,  though  there  are  portions  of 
it  which  would  produce  800  pounds  per  acre." 

Beans. — ^Beans,  as  a  field  crop,  have  never  received  the  con- 
sideration, in  this  country,  due  to  their  value  for  cultivation,  or 
importanc-e  as  an  article  of  human'  sustenance.  They  are  rarely 
cultivated  as  a  separate  crop,  but  are  usually  grown  in  connection 
with  corn.  Many  intelligent  farmers,  however,  object  to  this 
practice,  alleging  that  the  beans  detract  from  the  product  of  corn, 
and  that  the  value  of  the  former  crop  does  not  compensate  for 
the  deterioration  of  the  latter. 

When  beans  are  planted  by  hand,  the  operation  is  proverbially 
slow  and  laborious.  This  objection,  which  has  been  a  decided 
and  serious  one,  to  the  extensive  cultivation  of  this  crop,  is  now 
obviated,  by  the  introduction  of  the  planter.  A  man  and  horse, 
with  this  implement,  may  plant  several  acres  in  a  single  day,  de- 
positing and  covering  the  seed  with  great  accuracy,  either  in  hills 
or  drills.  The  planter  should  be  so  gauged  as  to  cover  the  seed 
at  least  two  inches  in  depth. 

Warm  and  light  soils  are  the  most  favorable  to  the  culture  of 
beans.  They  do  not  flourish  on  very  moist  or  tenacious  earths. 
If  &e  soil  is  too  rich,  they  incline  to  a  luxuriant,  but  barreu 
growth  of  vines.    With  the  aid  of  plaster,  light  sands,  particu* 
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larly  on  an  inverted  turf,  often  prodace  a  good  harvest  of  A0 
small  white  bean.  The  rows  should  be  plaeed  at  a  distance  of 
about  two  feet,  so  that  the  cultivator  may  conveniently  <^>erale 
between  them .  The  hills  stand  from  fifteen  to  eigfate^i  inches  apart. 
When  planted  in  drills,  the  seed  should  be  dropped  about  two 
inches  asunder.  The  common  corn  planter  may  be  graduated  to 
plant  beans  in  either  method,  and  at  any  distance.  Five  plants 
are  sufficient  for  a  hill,  although  it  is  advisable  to  deposit  more 
seed,  in  order  to  provide  fi>r  the  ravages  of  worms  and  bugs. 

The  worm  and  grub  are  fonaidable  enemies  to  the  bean,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  guard  against  their  attacks.  Fall  plowing,  and  an 
appli<$ation  of  salt  or  lime  to  the  soil  before  plantinib  ^^^  ^  ^P 
dressing  to  the  young  plant  of  charcoal  dust,  ashes  and  plaster, 
are  all  recommended  as  pardal  remedies.  Late  planting  I  regard 
as  tue  best  security  against  them.  In  hoeing,  wnen  their  ravages 
appear,  they  should  be  carefully  sought  out  and  destroyed.  Land 
of  meditun  fortuity,  affords  the  best  and  safest  soil  for  the  bean 
eulture.  They  require  industrious  and  careful  tillage,  and 
diould  hp  kept  free  from  weeds,  with  the  earth  loose  and  fresh 
about  them.  Beans  are  sometimes  sown  broadcast,  and  plowed 
in,  with  favorable  results.  About  two  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre 
are  required  in  this  culture,  which  is  attended,  after  planting, 
with  no  additional  labor  or  expense,  except  the  harvesting  and 
storing  the  crop. 

Great  caution  should  be  observed,  in  cultivating  the  bean,  not 
lo  disturb  the  earth  about  the  plants  whea  they  are  moist  from 
dew  or  rain,  as  the  light  earth  settling  upon  this  leaves  affects  very 
njuriously  the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  harvesting  of  this  crop 
is  a  very  difficult  process.  If  allowed  to  stand  until  too  ripe,  the 
pod  is  apt  to  open,  in  sudden  changes  from  wet  to  dry  weather, 
and  to  expel  and  waste  the  beans.  When  pulled  prematurely 
while  the  leaves  or  stalk  are  green,  they  are  very  liable  to 
heat,  and  injure  in  curing  or  after  they  are  stored.  The  proper 
period  to  hiurest  them  is,  when  every  part  of  tlie  plant  is  frilly 
matured.  They  should  be  pulled  in  dry  weather,  and  thrown 
into  small  bunches,  and  left  to  completely  dry  aad  cure.  If  it  is 
suspected,  that  they  are  too  greeo  to  safely  remain  in  tUs  situa: 
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tioDy  the  btmelles  should  be  carefully  turned.  When  the  quantity 
raised  is  ligh^  the  vines  may  be  arranged  loosely  in  a  small  circum- 
ference aroiHKl  a  pole^  and  will  thus  be  preserved  from  heating  in 
the  Btnm.  The  best  method  to  secure  large  quantities  from  iqj  ury^ 
fceibre  thrashing,  is  to  throw  them  loosely  upon  a  scaffolding 
m»de  of  poles,  lying  wide  apart  as  possible,  and  placed  over  the 
thrashing  floor,  or  some  other  open  space  under  cover.  This  ar- 
rangement will  secure  what  is  indispensable  to  their  safety,  a  free 
circulation  of  air. 

The  small  white  bean  has  generally  the  preference  in  market 
among  buyers,  but  I  thinlc  other  varieties  may  be  cultivated  witft 
more  advantage  to  the  farmer.  Among  these  may  be  enumeratedt 
the  red  eyed  china,  and  a  large,  rich,  early  white  bean,  whicft 
may  be  found  at  the  seed  stores. 

On  the' return  of  the  American  army  from  Mexico^  they  iiUro^ 
duced  a  bean,  which  possesses  many  excellent  qualities  for  eltbtr 
field  or  garden  culture.  It  obtained  the  very  appropriate  name 
of  the  Bue&a  Vista  bean.  This  bean  was  introduced  into  the  di0> 
trict  where  I  reside^  by  the  distinguished  General  Chur<^ill,^  of 
the  army,  and  has  been  extensively  cultivated  and  is  highly  ap>- 
proved.  Its  color,  which  is  a  yellow  brown,  may  be  temporarily, 
until  its  properties  are  appreciated,  an  objection  to  it  in  the  mar- 
ket. The  Buena  Vista  bean  is  small,  but  highly  prolific  and  niv- 
tritions,  with  a  very  pleasant  flavor,  aud  an  absence  of  the  laxxh 
tive  effects  often  so  pernicious  in  the  common  bean.  The  State 
Society,  a  year  or  two  ago,  widely  disseminated  the  seed  of  Ibb 
bean,  although  necessarily  in  minute  quantities,  and  it  will  doubts 
less  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  agriculture. 

Recent  intercourse  with  Mexico  has  made  us  acquainted  with 
another  member  of  the  leguminous  family,  which  has  within  a 
few  years  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe.  The  Frijoles  occupy  the  same  position  in  Mexican  diet 
that  rice  holds  among  the  Orientals,  and  which  potatoes  former^ 
held  with  the  Irish  population.  One  variety  of  the  plant,  de- 
scribed as  large  and  of  a  brown  eelor,  which  grows  in  the  hi|^r 
and  colder  regions  of  Mexico,  would  undoubtedly  be  found 
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adapted  for  oar  climate.  The  Frijoles  yield  abundantly,  and  are 
cultivated  by  the  same  tillage  as  other  beans.  They  always  occupy 
a  place  upon  the  table  of  both  the  rich  and  poor  of  Mexico,  and 
are  cooked  in  almost  every  conceivable  style  and  modification. 
The  Frijoles,  it  is  anticipated  in  Europe,  will  afford  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  potato,  and  are  described  as  a  <^  healthy,  sul^ 
stantial,  and  most  palatable  diet." 

The  haulm  of  the  bean,  when  well  cured ,  makes  a  fodder  which 
sheep  eat  greedily.  It  is  generally  ad  visable  to  spread  the  beans,  to 
completely  dry  them  after  being  thrashed,  before  they  are  finally 
stored  in  bins  or  casks.  Neither  beans  nor  peas  receive  a  proper 
or  sufficient  tillage  in  this  country.  Both  crops  are  generally  appro- 
priated to  inferior  laud  and  are  inadequately  tilled.  Under  a  dif- 
erent  system,  each  might  be  made  eminently  profitable.  In  Eng- 
land, peas  and  beans  are  sown  together  broad  cast  in  the  proper* 
tion  of  one  part  of  the  former  to  three  of  the  latter.  The  product 
is  readily  separated,  after  being  thrashed  by  riddling,  which  re- 
taining the  beans,  allows  the  peas  to  pass  out.  I  fuUy  concur  with 
Professor  Norton  in  the  suggestion  that  this  mixed  crop,  if  cut  green, 
would  afford  a  valuable  and  most  nutritious  fodder. 

Buckwheat. — ^This  crop  has  been  regarded,  until  within  a  few 
years,  with  little  complacency,  and  it  has  been  almost  a  reproach 
to  the  agricultural  character  of  a  fiEumer  to  cultivate  it  exten- 
sively. At  the  period  referred  to  it  was  only  cultivated  on  the 
poorest  soil.  The  improved  ftcillties  for  transportation,  and  the 
enhanced  demand  for  buckwheat  flour  as  an  article  of  human 
food,  have  combined  to  largely  increase  the  price  of  this  grain, 
and  it  is  now  considered,  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  one  of 
the  most  profitable  crops  cultivated. 

Buckwheat,  while^growing,  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  many  ad- 
verse influences.  Heat,  drought,  winds  and  frosts,  often  blight 
It.  There  is  no  assurance  of  a  successful  product  until  the  berry 
l8  formed,  and  after  this  is  secured,  it  is  frequently  ii^ured  or 
wasted  in  the  harvesting.    The  fact  that  it  need  not  be  sowed. 
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tmtil  all  other  spring  crops  have  been  <<got  in"  is  a  great  In- 
ducement to  the  culture  of  buckwheatj  and  eflTeets  a  vast  conye- 
nience  in  its  tillage. 

I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  sowing  of  the  crop  need  not 
he  limited  to  this  period.  It  may  be  sown  early  as  well  as  latCi 
and  at  any  time  from  the  tenth  of  May  or  after  it  is  not  exposed  to 
injury  by  late  frosts,  to  the  10th  of  July.  The  impression  has  ge- 
nerally prevailed,  that  it  will  be  blasted  by  the  hot  and  dry 
weather  of  July  and  August,  if  it  is  sown  in  the  spring;  but  I 
think  that  the  heat  and  drouth  which  usually  occur  in  Septem- 
ber equally  expose  the  late  crop  to  this  danger,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  it  is  liable  to  be  cut  off  by  the  occurrence  of  early  autum- 
nal frosts.  I  have  formed  the  opinion  fVom  the  observations  of 
several  years,  that  each  season  has  its  peculiar  convenience  and 
disadvantage.  Excellent  crops  are  produced  by  an  admixture 
f  buckwheat  and  oats,  sowed  in  early  spring.  This  mixed  crop 
affords  a  good  feed  for  horses,  and,  boiled  or  ground,  is  valuable 
for  fattening  hogs.  Buckwheat  is  often  fed  alone  to  horses, 
but  some  prejudice  exists  against  it,  from  the  belief  that  it  excitea 
a  partial  narcotic  influence  upon  the ,  animal.  Buckwheat  is 
highly  useful  for  hogs,  and  may  be  boiled  with  swill  for  early 
feeding,  before  other  grain  can  be  procured.  Some  authors  assert 
that  one  bushel  of  buckwheat  is  equal  to  two  of  oats  for  swine 
fattening.    Sheep  freely  eat  the  straw. 

Buckwheat  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  cleansing  and  amelio- 
rating  crops.  Its  exhausting  effect  upon  the  soil  is  trifling,  as  it 
derives  much  of  its  nourishment,  while  growing,  from  the  atmos- 
phere, through  the  agency  of  its  numerous  and  broad  leaves. 
While  the  most  forward  portions  of  the  plant  are  maturing  their 
seeds,  other  parts  are  still  growing,  and  distilling  firom  the  air  its 
fertilizing  elements.  Its  roots  are  thus  constantly  growing  and 
expanding,  and  exerting  on  the  soil  a  loosening  and  opening  in- 
fluence. The  umbrageous  and  thick  foliage  of  buckwheat  spreads 
over  the  surface  stifling  and  destroying  all  weeds  and  bushes. 
Hence,  it  is  invaluable  on  every  kind  of  land,  but  more  particu- 
larly on  heavy  and  moist  earths,  as  a  subduing  and  purifying 
crop. 
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BMkvlieai  seems  to  inqpart  some  im£Gt¥orat^  miaeoce  to  thr 
flrtl,  Of  to  extract  ftom  it  some  principle,  t^iat  renders  it  nncon^^ 
genial  to  the  com  crop.    I  have  never  seen  a  saeeesrful  tamp  of 
com  cultivated  on  buckwheat  stubble, 

A  large  qnantitj  of  buckwheat,  is  general! j  shelled  upon  tbr 
ground  in  harvesting  tlte  crop.  If  wheat  or  other  grain  is  de- 
signed to  follow  buclt wheat,  which  wotdd  be  injured  bj  an  ad- 
mixtare  with  it,  it  is  well  to  extirpate  the  buckwheat  before  the 
ether  crop  is  sowed.  This  may  be  done  hj  turning  hogs  upon 
tha  stubWe,^  which  will  consume  a  large  portion  of  the  scattered 
giain.  Afterwards  pass  a  light  drag  over  the  ground,  and  thebuck- 
wb^t  which  the  swine  have  not  consumed  will  ^rout  and  be 
killed  bj  the  winter's  frosts;  or  the  land  may  be  dragged  in  the 
Sfiring,  and  the  crop  of  buckwheat,^  which  will  start,  may  be 
plowed  under.  When  it  is  intended  to  use  green  crops  for  ferti- 
lizing, this  course  will  save  one  plowing  and  an  extra  seeding. 
The  quantity  of  seed  necessary  for  a  buckwheat  crop  ranges^ 
from  two  pecks  to  a  bushel,  and  must  be  proportioned  in  refer- 
ence to  the  richness  of  the  soil.  Light  and  feeble  land  requires 
a  bushel,  while  on  a  medium  soil  three  pecks  are  sufficient,  and 
on  rich  land  not  more  thai>  half  a  bushel  should  be  used. 

Although  the  succession  of  blossoms  will  continue  to  produce 
a  series  of  grain,  the  first  yield  is  the  heaviest  and  most  valuable. 
This  crop  should,  if  possible,  be  cut  by  the  cradle,  as  it  cannot 
be  &vorably  cored  when  mowed  with  a  scythe.  It  should,  soon 
after  cutting,  be  gathered  into  smaU  bunches,  with  the  heads  of 
the  grain  either  tied  or  twisted  together,  and  each  bundi  should 
stand  alone,  die  butts  of  the  straw  sfuread  and  resting  on  the 
ground.  Buckwheat  requires  to  remain  a  long  time  in  the  field 
alter  being  cut,  and  should  not  be  removed  until  it  has  becon» 
thoroughly  cured.  Bains  do  not  readily  injure  this  grain  whe& 
arranged  in  the  manner  recommended,  while  standing  in  the 
fleld. 

Buckwheat  should,  if  possible,  be  thrashed  as  it  is  drawn  in, 
but  if  this  is  impracticable,  let  the  grain  remain  in  the  straw  until 
the  occurrence  of  dry  and  freezing  weather.    This  will  dissipate 
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all  t^e  molBtQira  vtkUh  tnif  h&v  oolleetod  in  the  ^stiaw,  and  ihe 
grafn,  then,  will  be  easily  thrashed.  Afoeh  grain  may  be  saved 
from  shelling  on  the  ground  and  being  lost,  if  the  crop  is  hauled 
on  a  sled  with  a  close  bottom,  or  if  a  wagon  is  used,  let  the  hot* 
torn  boards  be  tight.  Buckwheat  is  often  a  very  advantageous 
medium  for  sto(5king  land,  especially  when  it  is  sowed  in  the 
spring.  This  crop  may  be  used  for  the  soiling  of  horses  and 
cattle.  The  former  are  peculiarly  fond  of  (he  haulm  when  cut 
green,  and  it  is  considered  a  nutritious  feed  Ibr  them.  When  cul- 
tivated for  this  purpose,  it  is  particularly  favorable  for  stocking 
down  land. 

When  pastures  have  become  infested  with  rank  weeds,  or  other 

noxious  vegetation,  it  is  very  judicious  husbandry  to  break  them 

up,  and  occupy  the  land  with  a  buckwheat  crop.    The  worthless 

herbage  will  thus  be  subdued,  and  the  land  may  be  re-seeded  in 

( a  cleansed  and  renovated  condition. 

Buckwheat  may  be  cultivated  upon  almost  any  soil,  but  is  grown 
with  the  best  success  on  light  and  warm  lands,  possessing  moderate 
fertility.  Gypsum  has  great  efficacy  in  its  influence  upon  this 
crop.  I  have  already  referred,  to  the  great  value  of  buckwheat 
as  a  green  crop  for  plowing  under.  No  process  from  the  great 
ease  and  economy  with  which  it  may  be  conducted  is  better 
adapted  for  fertilizing  the  soil.  The  copious  foliage,  broad  leaves, 
and  great  succulence  and  tenderness  of  the  plant,  which  produce 
its  rapid  decomposition,  render  a  buckwheat  crop  peculiarly  favo* 
rable  for  this  system.  Three,  and  sometimes  four  crops  may  be 
plowed  under  during  a  single  season.  The  renovating  effect  of 
this  husbandry,  can  scarcely  be  estimated  too  highly.  Where  a 
deficiency  of  manure  exists,  or  where  the  land  is  difficult  of  ac 
cess,  or  impracticable  for  hoed  crops,  this  system  is  of  the  utmost 
utility. 

It  is  said,  that  light  soils  may  be  admirably  prepared  for  tur- 
nips by  the  following  practice  :  —Let  a  buckwheat  crop  be  sowed 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  when  in  flower  plow  it  under, 
and  sow  a  second  crop  of  buckwheat  on  the  furrow;  in  July  turn  " 
this  under,  and  upon  the  furrow  sow  the  turnip  seed.    Plaster 
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will  greatly  aid  this  culture.    Land  may  be  prepared  for  wheat, 
by  plowing  in  one  or  more  crops  of  buckwheat  in  this  method. 

Indian  buckwheat. — ^This  grain  is  a  variety  of  the  common  buck- 
wheat. The  kernel  is  harsh,  coarse,  and  nearly  ovate.  It  is  not 
adapted  for  human  food.  This  crop  may  be  cultivated  on  all 
soils.  It  grows  with  great  rapidity  and  under  fovorable  circum- 
stances, is  highly  prolific.  On  new  and  rich  land  it  not  unfre- 
quently  produces  one  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  About  half 
a  bushel  of  seed  is  necessary  to  the  acre,  and  it  may  be  sowed  at 
any  time  from  early  spring  to  the  first  of  August.  This  grain  is 
valuable  for  hog  feeding,  and  possesses  not  only  excellent  quali- 
ties for  these  purposes,  but  ripens  at  a  season  when  there  is  often 
a  great  deficiency  of  hog  feed.  Sown  in  May,  the  g^n  may  be 
harvested  in  August.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  gathering 
this  crop,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  liability  to  shell.  I  have 
known  nearly  a  whole  crop  scattered  upon  the  ground  and  lost 
from  a  want  of  care  in  this  respect.  The  grain  is  prepared  for 
harvesting  as  soon  as  the  earliest  berries  begin  to  turn,  but  it 
should  only  be  cut  when  the  dew  is  on,  or  in  a  light  shower. 
The  crop  should  be  hauled  when  damp.  If  the  Indian  wheat  is 
ground  without  bolting,  the  flour  is  nearly  the  color  of  sulphur. 
In  some  sections  of  New  England,  it  has  become  the  substitute  in 
hog  feeding  for  all  other  grain,  and  is  used  almost  exclusively  for 
that  purpose.  Occasionally  it  produces  on  swine  an  effect  simi- 
lar to  that  noticed  sometimes,  after  they  have  eaten  copiously  of 
buckwheat  in  the  berry,  and  is,  I  think,  analogous  to  epileptic 
affections.  When  this  appears,  the  feed  should  be  suspended  for 
a  short  time,  and  sulphur  or  salts  administered  to  the  animal 
affected. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  to  the  culture  of  this  grain,  that  it 
leaves  the  land  foul,  and  infests  it  like  a  weed.  It  undoubtedly 
sustains  itself  for  a  few  seasons  in  the  soil,  but  I  can  discover  no 
insuperable  ground  of  objection  in  the  fact.  It  affords  in  pas- 
tures an  excellent  herbage  for  grazing,  and  if  it  occurs  in  mea- 
dows, cattle  are  fond  of  it  in  the  hay.  When  this  grain  is  fed  to 
swine  in  the  straw  a  singular  fact  may  be  observed : — ^A  white 
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hog  will  often  appear  almost  maddened  by  the  irritation  the  straw 
produces  on  his  skin,  while  a  black  or  dark  colored  one  will  ex- 
hibit no  sensibity  to  its  effects. 

Haps. — ^The  cnltore  of  hops  is  becoming  a  highly  important. 
Interest  in  some  sections  of  this  State.  Under  the  conjunction  of 
favorable  circumstances  in  the  harvest,  and  price  of  the  article, 
it  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  attractive  and  profitable  of  our 
agricultural  occupations.  Unhappily,  however,  it  is  exposed  to 
numerous  contingencies  and  impediments. 

The  hop  is  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  grub  at  the  root,  of  the 
fly  upon  the  vines,  and  to  be  blasted  by  the  mildew  or  blight. 
The  product  of  the  hop  yard,  is  extremely  uncertain  and  fluc- 
tuating. In  two  consecutive  seasons,  the  yield  often  varies  from 
one-half  to  three-quarters  in  amount.  The  price  of  the  hop  is 
also  subject  to  great  fluctuations,  being  sometimes  depressed  to 
six  cents  the  pound,  and  again,  under  the  stimulating  effects  of  an 
active  foreign  demand,  rising  to  forty,  and  even  fifty  cents.  The 
first  disbursements,  incident  to  the  preparation  of  the  land,  the 
culture,  harvesting  and  drying  of  the  hop,  are  very  heavy.  These 
incidental  expen4itures,  including  the  necessary  fixtures,  are  es- 
timated at  about  |150  per  acre.  A  hop  house,  embracing  kilns 
and  the  other  necessary  appurtenances  for  drying,  calculated  for 
a  hop  yard  of  ten  acres,  will  cost  from  $300  to  |800.  The  annual 
cost  of  labor  in  the  cultivation  of  the  hop  is  computed  to  range 
from  $75  to  $150  per  acre.  The  poles  alone,  required  for  the 
crop,  are  no  inconstderable  item  of  expense.  Large  numbers  of 
cedar  poles,  to  be  used  in  hop  yards,  have  been  recently  trans- 
ported from  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  to  Oneida  county,  at 
a  heavy  disbursement. 

These  are  the  chief  embarrassments,  to  the  pursuit  of  hop  grow- 
ing At  the  average  price  of  the  article,  the  business  may  still 
be  placed  among  the  most  important  and  remunerative  occupa*> 
tions  of  the  farmer.  The  hop  culture  possesses  these  advantages : 
When  the  yard  has  been  established,  the  subsequent  management 
of  the  crop  is  pleasant,  and  not  laborious ;  it  may  be  conducted 
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wlfh  little  interferettee  with  the  oHier  opevatfams  of  Ae  fiurm;  if 
l9  permanent,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  bnsinois  are  reeeired  in  a 
consolidated  form. 

The  moist  and  cool  climate  of  England  is  more  congenial  to 
the  hop  than  our  hot  and  dry  seasons.  With  us  it  requires  a 
moist  and  rich  soil.  A  sandy  loam,  possessing  these  qualities,  is 
esteemed  the  mosi  ikvorable.  A  general  rule  is  recognized,  that 
any  land  or  climate  adapted  for  corn  will  be  found  congenial  to 
hops. 

Deep  uid  thorough  plowing  is  considered  indispensable  to  the 
successful  culture  of  tliis  crop.  Tlie  roots  ot  the  hop  vine  pene* 
trate  very  deeply,  and  afe  said  to  expand,  laterally,  a  distance  of 
twenty  feet.  The  ground  should  be  plowed  in  the  fall  preceding 
the  planting  of  the  hop  roots,  to  a  depth  of  twelve  or  fourteen 
Inches.  In  the  ensuing  qpring,  draw  on  to  the  land  fifteen  or 
twenty  loads  of  stable  manure,  and  more  if  it  is  necessary  to 
place  the  soil  in  a  good  condition.  Spread  the  manure  on  the 
surface,  and  thoroughly  drag  and  cross  plow  the  ground;  furrow 
it  out  in  rows  from  six  to  eight  feet  asunder ;  set  out  the  hop 
roots  along  these  ftirrows,  at  a  distance  of  about  eight  feet.  Be 
careful  to  mingle  a  small  proportion  of  male  plants  among  them. 

Hop  roots  may  be  raised  eith^  from  the  seed  or  cuttings.  The 
former  mode  is  generally  preferred  among  the  hop  cultivators  ot 
England,  under  the  impression  that  the  plants  are  more  hardy 
and  productive.  One  year,  however,  is  saved  by  the  use  of  cut- 
tings. Hops  are  gathered  the  second  year  from  cuttings,  but 
plants  raised  from  the  seed  do  not  produce  until  the  third  season. 

The  cuttings  are  procured  in  the.  spring,^from  old  hop  yards, 
and  are  supplied  by  the  head  of  th^  root,  and  by  the  runners 
which  grow  near  the  sur&ce.  The  former  are  esteemed  the  best 
fbr  planting,  but  cannot  always  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quanti* 
ties.  The  cuttings  are  separated  into  pieces,  containing  two  or 
three  eyes  each.  Let  four  of  these  be  planted  to  a  hill,  and  at 
the  usual  depth  of  potatoes. 
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Hop  yards  are  often  seo^iooslj  iDJor^  by  the  plants  being 
crowded,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  liills.  They  shoiQd  be  so 
arranged  as  to  promote  the  free  circulation  of  the  air,  which  i§ 
h^hly  essential  to  the  growth  and  health  of  the  crop.  It  is 
advisable  to  plant,  between  the  hills  of  hops,  corn  or  pota- 
toes, the  first  season.  By  this  system,  the  use  of  the  land  is  not 
entirely  lost.  The  only  care  the  plant  requires  the  first  year  is 
thorough  hoeing,  and  this  can  readily  be  performed  by  the  proper 
tillage  of  the  other  crop. 

In  order  to  protect  the  young  plant  from  injury  by  severe  firos^ 
K 16  advisable  to  cover  each  hill,  in  the  fiUl,  with  a  shovel  full  of 
compost  manure.  The  second  spring  the  hops  should  be  poled| 
as  early  as  the  fVost  will  permit.  Any  light  and  durable  timber 
is  suitable  for  poles,  but  oedar  is  generally  preferred,  as  peculiarly 
combining  lightness  and  durability.  Opinion  .diHers,  in  respect 
to  the  appropriate  length  of  the  poles— €oiiie  cultivators  limitiiig 
it  to  sixteen  feet,  while  others  require  them  to  be  twenty-five 
feet.  They  AouM  be  as  small  in  circumference  at  the  bottom^  as 
is  compatible  with  sufficient  strength. 

Two  poles,  firmly  secured  in  the  ground,  are  placed  in  each 
hill,  about  a  foot  apart,  with  their  tops  inclining  from  each  other. 
In  England,  three  poles  are  appropriated  to  a  hill,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  vines  growing  too  thick,  and  to  promote  the  access 
of  air  and  heat  to  the  whole  vine.  Two  or  three  of  the  most 
vigorous  plants  should  be  left  in  each  hill,  and  the  semaiader  be 
destroyed. 

Each  succeeding  spring,  after  the  first,  the  earth  and  manure 
should  be  carefully  removed  from  the  roots  of  the  vine,  and  all 
the  shoots  not  required  for  cultivation  be  pinched  off  or  grubbed 
out.  This  removal  of  the  material  around  the  root,  in  addition 
to  its  other  benefits,  it  is  supposed,  impedes  the  working  of  the 
grubs  and  worms. 

In  July,  after  the  season  of  the  grubs  has  passed,  ihe  plant 
should  be  hilled  about  two  inches  in  height.  Eight  or  ten  loads 
per  acre  of  manure  should  be  annually  applied  to  the  land.  The 
plants  should  be  hoed  at  least  three  times  in  the  season,  and  more 
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frequently  if  the  process  is  required  to  completely  subdue  the 
weeds.  The  last  hoeing  should  be  performed  when  the  vine  is  in 
fiill  blossom.  The  land  should  be  well  plowed  at  the  first  hoeing, 
and  the  cultivator  be  industriously  plied  between  the  rows 
throughout  the  season. 

Great  care  should  be  used  in  properly  securing  the  vines  to  the 
poles,  when  they  first  begin  to  spread  in  the  spring,  and  this 
vigilance  must  be  continued  during  the  entire  season,,  as  the  ten- 
drils are  frequently  torn  from  the  poles  by  violent  winds. 
Woolen  yam  or  strips  of  woolen  cloth,  are  the  best  materials  to 
secure  them  to  the  poles.  The  hop  yard  should  be  placed  on  a 
level  piece  of  land,  or  with  a  slight  inclination  only,  from  the  fact 
that  the  extreme  pulverization  and  depth  of  soil  necessary  to  the 
hop  culture,  renders  the  earth  peculiarly  liable  to  be  disturbed 
or  washed  away  by  heavy  rains.  The  position  of  the  yard  should 
also  be  sheltered,  as  the  height  of  the  tender  pole,  and  burthen  of 
vines  with  which  it  is  laden,  renders  it  very  liable  to  be  pros- 
trated by  high  winds.  An  accident  of  this  kind  results  in  the 
loss,  or  very  serious  injury  of  the  hops.  Sometimes  the  pole  may 
be  sharpened  at  the  end,  and  replaced,  when  the  inconvenience  is 
partially  remedied.  Although  a  protected  situation  is  desirable 
for  the  hop  yard,  it  should  be  so  located  as  to  secure  a  brisk  cir- 
culation of  air  among  the  plants.  A  northern  exposure  is  pre- 
ferred. 

In  some  of  the  most  important  hop  districts  in  England,  the 
vines  are  trained  on  poles  placed  horizontally,  about  five  feet 
high  and  three  feet  apart,  which  are  supported  at  proper  distances 
by  perpendicular  poles.  These  strengthen  and  keep  steady  the 
horizontal  poles.  A  plant  is  placed  at  each  stake.  The  rows 
necessarily  run  but  one  way.  This  is  called  the  espalier  form, 
and  is  very  appropriate  in  situations  exposed  to  wind,  and  also 
effects  a  considerable  saving  of  poles.  The  hills  are  sometimes 
arranged  in  quincunx  form  instead  of  squares.  The  number  of 
hills  upon  an  acre,  may  be  increased  by  this  method. 

The  hop  is  a  perennial  plant,  and  many  yards  in  England  con- 
tain individual  plants,  which  have  flourished  beyond  the  memory 
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of  the  living.  Still,  it  is  recommended  bj  intelligent  cnltiyaton 
to  renew  the  plants  after  a  lapse  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and 
some  prefer  to  replace  them  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  hop  reaches  maturity  about  the  1st  of  September,  when  the 
picking  should  be  commenced,  and  followed  with  great  activity. 
It  is  advisable  to  harvest  a  portion  before  they  are  fully  ripe, 
rather  than  permit  them  to  hang  so  long,  as  to  impair  their  quali- 
ty or  be  exposed  to  frosts.  Hence  the  picking  should  commence 
a  little  in  advance  of  the  ripeness  of  the  whole  field  The  peried 
of  harvesting  is  short,  with  a  diflBculty  often  of  procuring  the  re- 
quisite laborers.  Hop  picking  is  almost  a  festival,  distinguished 
for  its  gay  and  jocund  hilarity,  not  unlike  the  joyous  vintage  of 
France.  This  operation  is  chiefly  performed  by  old  men,  women 
and  children. 

The  hops  should  be  picked  with  great  care,  an^  be  clean  from 
leaves  and  stems,  as  much  of  the  excellence  of  their  quality 
depends  on  tlieir  freeness  from  these  ingredients.  The  hops  are 
deposited  as  they  are  picked  in  a  large  box,  constructed  of  thin 
light  boards,  with  partitions  for  the  convenience  of  separating 
the  work  of  each  hand  employed.  This  box  may  be  made  of  any 
convenient  size,  and  should  be  arranged  with  handles  to  facilitate 
its  transportation.  Its  contents  should  be  removed  once  at  least 
each  day. 

One  man  attends  each  box,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  cut  the  vines, 
supply  the  pickers  and  remove  the  poles  when  they  are  emptied. 
The  vines  should  be  cut  about  two  feet  from  the  ground,  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  roots  from  bleeding.  It  is  highly  important  that 
the  hops  should  b*  dried  as  soon  after  picking  as  possible.  For 
this  purpose  they  should  be  immediately  transported  to  the  dry 
house. 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  intelligibly  upon  paper  the  construc- 
tion of  the  kilns,  and  the  processes  of  drying  and  bagging  the 
hops.  Any  judicious  person  engaging  in  this  culture,  will  natu- 
rally seek  for  the  services  of  experienced  hands,  familiar  with 
these  processes.    The  following  extract  from  a  paper  in  the  Patent 
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Office  R^>ort  of  1858,  by  Mr.  Boose,  of  Oneida  county,  preseotea 
very  intelligent  view  of  this  subject : 

"  The  operation  of  drying  is  one  of  great  nicety,  for  the  strength 
and  flavor  of  the  hop  are  quite  volatile.  The  hop-house,  or  kiln, 
should  be  of  a  size  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  hops  to  be 
cur^d,  so  that  they  may  not  accumulate  on  hand.  To  avoid  this^ 
it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  keep  the  kiln  heated  both  day 
and  night.  It  is  commonly  built  of  an  oblong  form,  and  of  two 
stories,  the  lower  part  being  occupied  by  the  kiln  and  press-room, 
and  the  upper  part  by  the  drying- floor  over  the  kiln,  and  by  a 
loom  of  about  an  equal  size  for  storing  the  dried  hops,  which 
will,  of  course,  be  over  the  press-room.  Kilns  are  sometimes 
built  of  bricks  or  stones,  of  a  circular  form,  with  a  round  hole  in 
the  apex  of  the  roof,  surmounted  by  a  moveable  cowl  or  swioging 
ventilator,  to  enable  the  vapor  of  the  drying  hops  to  escape  easi- 
ly. If  the  bundling  is  of  wood,  the  sides  of  the  kiln  should  be 
lined  with  brick  work,  or  thoroughly  lathed  and  plastered.  It 
is  found  the  most  convenient  and  economical  to  heat  it  with 
stoves,  from  two  to  four  of  which  will  be  necessary,  according  to 
die  size  (^  the  kiln.  The  drying  floor  diould  be  at  ten  &et  trom 
the  ground,  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  seof  ching  tlie  hope 
when  drying.  This  floor  is  formed  of  slats  about  one  asd  a  half 
inches  in  width,  and  the  same  distance  from  each  other.  Theee 
are  covered  with  a  strong  coarse  cloth,  of  open  texture,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a  free  transmission  of  the  heated  air  from  the  kiln  be- 
low. The  drying  room  should  be  of  a  comfortable  height  for  a 
person  to  work  in  it;  and  the  sides  should  be  lathed  and  plas- 
tered, that  there  may  be  no  irregularity  of  the  heat  in  difiBerent 
portions  of  the  room  during  high  winds.  A  good  ventilation 
lAiould  be  provided  in  the  roof  as  described  above.  Openings 
should  be  left  in  the  walls  near  tbe  bottom  of  the  kiln,  to  admit 
fresh  air  from  without,  the  draft  to  be  regulated  by  flues  or  slid- 
ing doors.  The  cloth  for  the  drying  floor  should  be  well  stretched 
over  the  slats,  and  firmly  nailed.  On  this  floor  the  hops  are 
spread  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches.  The  proper  thickness 
will  depend  somewhat  on  the  condition  of  the  hops;  if  they  are 
very  full  of  moisture  they  should  be  laid  on  quite  thin,  but  if. 
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^fhefed  ^en  Mlj  ripe,  atiA  ijoi  ine  weather,  a  deptii  of  tan 
inches  wiU  be  allowed. 

The  hops  being  spread  as  evenly  as  possible,  the  fires  are  iio- 
tnediately  kindled  in  the  kiln,  and  the  temperature  reftilated  to 
x>ne  uBiform  degree  of  heat,  lliis,  however,  may  be  quite  high 
;at  first,  as  there  will  be  at  that  time  but  little  danger  of  soorehing 
<the  hops  if  the  floor  is  sufficiently  high.  If  the  hops  are  rusty, 
or  discolored  from  any  other  ca«use,  it  is  usual  to  burn  a  little  sulr 
flhm  under  them,  which  will  brijig  them  to  a  uniform  appear^ 
4U)ce.  This  is  done  as  soon  as  the  hope  are  well  warmed  through^ 
land  feel  somewhat  moist 

Daring  the  drying  process  the  flres  sho«!d  be  kept  itp,  ttnd 
there  Aould  be  a  free  supply  of  fresh  air  from  below,  sifffiefent 
^  keep  up  a  regular  succession  of  heated  air  from  tbe  kilo,  t>a8^ 
4ng  through  the  hops,  and  out  at  the  ventilator,  carrying  the  va- 
por expelled  from  the  drying  hops.  This  will  be  found  far  pre- 
ferable to  a  still,  clear  heat  As  soon  as  the  upper  part  of  the 
hops  appear  to  have  felt  the  fire,  the  lower  part  may  be  consi* 
*dered  as  nearly  dry,  and  will  rattle  a  little.  The  heap  may  then 
t>e  turned.  Before  diis  is  done  die  heat  should  be  suffered  to 
abate  a  little,  and  increased  again  after  the  turning  is  finished* 
I  am  aware  that  many  do  not  turn  their  hops  while  drying,  nor 
suffer  them  to  be  disturbed  at  all,  until  they  are  ready  to  be  r^ 
moved  from  die  floor.  When  sufficiently  dried  they  should  be 
allowed  to  cool  oir  a  little  if  time  can  be  afforded,  otherwise 
thei'e  will  be  great  danger  that  they  will  break  in  moving,  or  t 
portion  of  them  shell  off  and  waste.  Ten  or  twelve  hours  are 
required  to  dry  a  kiln  of  hops.  Two  kilns  may  be  dri^  ift 
twenty-rfour  hofurs  by  keeping  the  heat  up  through  the  night.  A 
twenty  foot  kiln  will  thus  dry  40Q  bushels  per  dayi  as  they  come 
from  the  vines,  making  about  750  lbs.  of  hops  when  dry. 

The  hops  being  dried,  the  next  process  Is  to  bale  them.  TUi 
•homld  not  he  done  immediately  after  they  are  taken  from  the  kllQi 
1>utthey  should  be  allowed  to  lie  a  few  days  in  the  storeroom,  till 
they  become  a  little  softened,  otherwise  their  extreme  brittleness 
will  cajise  them  to  be  much  broken  In  baling,  and  the  sample  be 
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fbereby  greatly  injured.  The  bales  should  be  of  symmetrical 
and  convenient  form,  and  should  contain  about  two  hundred 
pounds.  They  are  formed  in  a  box  or  bin  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, in  the  press  room,  of  such  shape  as  will  give  the  desired 
size  and  form.  Across  the  bottom  and  sides  of  this  box  the  bar- 
ing-cloth is  first  laid,  and  the  hops  are  then  let  down  into  it  from 
above,  and  trodden  down  as  they  are  dropped  in  until  it  is  filled: 
Anodler  cloth  is  then  carried  over  the  top,  a  follower  applied, 
and  the  screws  of  the  press  turned  down  upon  it  until  the  whole  Is 
brought  into  a  compact  mass.  The  box  is  then  taken  apart,  the  cloth 
neatly  secured  around  the  bale,  the  screws  are  run  up^  the  bale 
taken  out  and  the  ends  cased,  when  it  may  be  considered  flnishedV 
and  the  same  process  is  repeated  in  forming  another.  This  me- 
thod is,  I  believe,  almost  universally  preferred  in  this  eountry,. 
but  I  understand  that  in  England  the  press  is  seldom  if  ever  used. 

Mr.  Stevens  enumerates  the  following  uses  to  which  the  hop 
vines  are  appropriated  in  various  countries,  which  may  suggest  to 
us  similar  applications  of  them.  la  England  they  are  used  for 
tanning  light  skins  in  the  place  of  oak  bark.  In  Sweden  the  stalks 
of  hops  are  successfully  converted  into  strong  cloth  for  sacking, 
and  coarse  bags  for  hops,  for  which  purpose  thestalks  are  gathered 
In  autumn,  soaked  in  water  during  the  winter,  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing spring,  after  being  dried  on  stoves,  are  dressed  like  flax.  A 
coarse  kind  of  paper  has  been  made  from  the  stalks.  They  are  also 
used  for  binders  for  sheaves  of  com  and  bean  haulms.  The 
prunings  are  cut  into  pieces  and  stocked  for  winter  provendet 
for  cattle  and  horses,  which  are  fond  of  them,  their  bitterness 
constituting  an  excellent  stomachic.  They  require  careful  har- 
vesting to  preserve  them  for  this  object.  The  tender  shoots  of 
the  hop  may  be  used  in  the  spring  as  a  pleasant  bitter  salad,  and 
in  Flanders  the  young  shoots  are  appropriated  to  culinary  pur>^ 
poses,  in  the  same  way  as  asparagus.  An  extract  is  also  pro- 
cured from  the  leaves  and  offshoots,  after  being  dried,  that  forms 
a  dye  for  woolens  of  a  fine  cinnamon  brown,  and  in  France  they 
are  made  to  afford  a  permanent  red  brown. 

Flax. — The  culture  of  flax  nearly  abandoned  for  a  long4>erio€l 
In  most  sections  of  this  State,  has  again  recently  attracted  attain 
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tion,  and  been  revived.  In  the  counties  of  Washington  and  Rens- 
selaer, however,  flax  has  been,  without  intermission,  cultivated 
extensively  for  more  than  thirty  years.  The  crop  is  estimated  to 
occupy  at  present,  in  these  counties,  about  five  thousand  acres  of 
choice  land.  Tlie  fact  that  the  highly  intelligent  and  skilifial 
farmers  of  this  district  have  pursued  for  so  long  a  period,  and  to 
such  an  extent,  this  culture,  affords  the  strongest  evidence  of  its 
importance  and  value.  It  is  asserted  that  the  soil  occupied  by 
flax  during  this  long  term,  in  the  usual  routine  of  husbandry, 
exhibits  no  appearance  of  decreased  fertility.  This  result  must 
be  regarded  as  disturbing  the  opinion  prevalent,  that  flax  is  an 
eminently  exhausting  crop. 

This  crop  is  adapted  to  numerous  varieties  of  soil.  Thin  and 
feeble  earths  require  the  lightest  application  of  seed,  and  con- 
trary to  the  ordinary  rule  of  seeding,  strong  lands  need  the  most 
seed.    Thick  sowing  produces  fine  flax. 

Ihe  author  of  ^<  Essays  on  Flax  Husbandry"  remarks,  <^  that  the 
best  soils  in  this  country  for  flax  are  the  flat  bottoms,  which  are 
covered  by  the  spring  and  fall  floods,  the  alluvials,  and  reclaimed 
marshes  and  swamps,  of  a  black  unctuous  soil,  but  not  too  peaty, 
and  which  do  not  retain  water  on  or  near  the  surface."  He  next 
enumerates  strong  black  loams,  on  clay  or  hard  pan.  Yellow 
loams,  with  a  holding  soil  may  be  rendered  suitable  for  flax  with 
proper  cultivation,  and  since  the  discovery  that  gypsum  is  an  ex- 
cellent manure  for  it)  a  crop  may  be  obtained  with  much  more 
certainty  than  formerly.  Perhaps  the  characteristic  of  the  best 
garden  mold  may  be  applied  to  a  flax  soil,  viz.,  retaining  suffi- 
cient moisture,  and  all  that  falls',  without  ever  being  saturated, 
but  on  any  soil,  the  surjGstce  should  be  completely  pulverized,  and 
never  worked  when  wet. 

The  quantity  of  seeds  necessary  for  an  acre  appears  quite  un- 
determined. The  practice  seems  to  range  from  one  to  three 
bushels.  The  medium  of  two  bushels  I  infer  from  the  best  autho* 
rities  to  be  now  generally  adopted.  The  land,  preparatory  for  a 
flax  crop,  should  have  obtained  a  fine  tilth.  Com,  potatoes,  or 
other  roots,  are  the  best  introductory  crop.  The  land  should 
have  been  abundantly  supplied  with  manure  in  the  tillage  of 
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fliese  eropS)  but  none  should  be  applied  with  the  flax.  Whea 
Ihe  earth  is  in  a  proper  condition  sow  the  seed  broadcast  early  ib 
the  spring,  and  drag  thoroughly. 

This  crop  requires  the  most  careful  weeding,  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  its  successful  culture,  as  the  young  plants  are  easily 
d^oked  and  destroyed  by  luxuriant  weeds.  This  operation  which 
must  be  done  by  hand  should  be  performed  early  in  the  season^ 
Vhen  the  plant  is  three  or  four  Inches  in  height.  Land  m&y  h^ 
Itocked  with  flax  to  cloyer  and  timothy,  without  prejudice  to  the 
ffrop,  although  it  is  injured  by  the  rank  and  rapid  groi^th  of 
weeds. 

Flax  is  a  quick  grower  and  stands  upon  the  jpround  Oiuly  a 
brief  term.  The  time  of  harvestii^  is  ascertained  by  the  ap- 
jpearance  of  the  seed  and  color  of  the  straw.  Flax  should  be 
pulled  when  the  leaves  begin  to  fi^,  the  straw  to  turn  yellow 
imd  the  seeds  in  the  capsule  or  boll  present  a  slight  brown  tinge. 
The  seed  will  perfect  its  ripening  after  the  flax  is  harvested.  If 
the  flax  becomes  lodged,  it  should  be  pulled  at  any  stage  of  its 
growth,  as  it  rapidly  decays  after  this  happens. 

Flax  is  pulled  up  by  the  roots.  This  work  is  performed  by 
hand,  and  is  a  slow  and  expensive  operation.  If  the  culture  of 
this  crop  extends,  it  is  probable  that  mechanical  ingenuity  will 
devise  some  implement  by  which  this  labor  will  be  executed.  A 
machine  of  this  kind  is  confidently  anticipated,  and  it  will  im- 
a^ensely  increase  the  culture  and  facilitate  the  harvesting  of  the 
crop.* 

The  succeeding  processes  in  the  culture  and  management  of 
flax,  are  briefly  and  intelligently  described  in  the  work  already 
referred  to.  The  able  and  elaborate  essay  of  Mr.  Wilson,  em- 
braced in  the  volume  of  Transactions  for  1853,  affords  the  most 
aiwple  instruction  and  advice  on  these  interesting  topics*  The 
limits  of  this  work,  and  the  object  contemplated,  wijl  pot  allow 
me  to  present  a  minute  detail. 

t  It  if  aid  tkftt  ft  BMhine  If  In  OM  in  tilt  Wiitem  Stetify  whMi  pcffofBi  ikU  «Ao«. 
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The  followiag  extract  from  the  work  already  quoted,  whidi  it 
fully  conirmed  by  the  testimony  of  practical  cultivators^  fur^ 
tiishes  all  the  information  necessary.    The  author  says : 

"  As  soon  as  the  flax  is  dry  enough  to  be  put  under  cover,  if 
should  he  rippled,  as  it  is  termed.  A  comb,  resembling  the  head 
of  a  rake,  but  with  teeth  larger  and  nearer  together,  made  of 
hickory  or  oak,  is  fastened  upon  a  block,  and  the  flax,  taken  in 
parcels  no  larger  than  the  hands  can  firmly  grasp,  is  draWn 
through,  and  the  bolls  ripped  off,  attention  to  sorting  at  the  same 
tfme  should  be  c(mtinaed.  The  bolls  are  to  be  riddled  and  win- 
nowed immediately,  spread  thin  on  a  clean  floor,  or  on  sheets,  bl 
the  sun,  and  when  sufllciently  dry,  and  beginning  to  opeof^ 
thrashed.  By  this  method,  the  foul  seeds  are  completely  sc^mk 
rated,  with  Utile  trouble,  ami  good  clean  seed  is  ready  for  iM 
early  market,  often  the  best,  without  the  use  of  expensive  ma- 
chinery to  make  it  so. 

The  preparation  of  flax  by  steeping  is  very  general  in  thii 
great  flax  growing  countries  in  Europe,  but  it  is  not  qrOOi 
fini^hed  in  the  water.  It  remains  spread  some  days  on  the  grasg^ 
Which  is  necessary  to  render  it  soft,  and  give  that  silvery  appear^ 
ance  so  desirable.  The  destructive  process  of  dew-rotting  is  most 
commonly  practiced  in  this  country,  and,  when  water  is  resortidd 
to,  it  is  at  an  improper  season,  and  the  process  imperfect,  which 
is  the  cause  of  its  being  so  harsh  and  brittle.  Perhaps  no  part 
of  the  system  requires  such  an  allowance  for  difference  of  climate. 
In  the  humid  atmosphere  of  Ireland  it  is  not  very  material  when 
it  is  spread;  but  in  this  climate,  when  exposed  to  a  July  or 
August  sun,  every  drop,  after  a  shower,  becomes  a  burning-glass^ 
and  literally  scorches  the  fll)ers;  besides,  such  a  highly  putrid 
fermentation  as  will  then  take  place  in  the  water,  though  it  sepa- 
mtes  the  htorl  more  speedily,  not  only  iqjmes  it,  but  commnAi- 
eates  a  stain,  that  renders  the  process  of  bleaching  much  mor^ 
tedious  and  expensive.  The  flax  should  not  be  put  into  watwr 
till  about  the  first  of  October,  and  remain  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  weather,  and  should  ba 
taken  oat  before  the  fibers  will  separate  freely,  spread  on  IM 
grass,  when  the  frost  will  very  much  assist  the  operation— aiid 
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the  flax  exhibits  a  gloss  and  softness  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
it  otherwise."  « In  dressing',  says  Mr.  Pomeroy,  <oiir  climate 
gives  a  decided  advantage  over  Ireland,  Flanders,  or  the  north  of 
Eorope,  where  flax  is  dried  on  hurdles,  over  a  peat  flie,  in  ovens 
or  kilns,  requiring  great  care  in  regulating  the  heat,  to  prevent 
injury.  All  this  trouble  and  hazard  is  obviated  by  our  dry  at- 
mosphere and  keen  northwest  winds.'  Dr.  Deane  estimated  the 
expense  of  dressing  flax  by  hand  at  one-third  of  the  products  I 
believe  the  present  price,  does  not  vary  much  from  his  estimate.'' 

The  process  of  dew-rotting  of  flax  on  meadows  is  said  to  be 
fiiivorable  to  the  land,  and  nearly  equal  in  its  fertilizing  efiects  to 
a  dressing  of  manure.  It  shades  and  preserves  the  earth  in  a 
moist  state,  and  by  the  gummy  matter  which  is  thrown  off  from 
the  flax,  and  imparted  to  the  earth,  fertilizes  the  soil. 

It  may  be  weU,  perhaps,  to  note,  that  in  the  new  method  of 
preparing  flax,  for  the  market,  by  passing  the  crop  through  a 
machine,  the  outer  coatiog  (the  production  of  which  is  the  chief 
cause,  as  many  suppose,  of  the  impoverishment  of  the  soil,)  is  pre- 
served to  the  cultivator,  and  maybe  added  to  the  manure  heap,  or, 
if  kept  separately,  restored  to  the  soil  from  which  the  crop  has 
been  gathered,  so  that  wheat  or  other  grain  may  be  taken  from  the 
tame  field  during  the  next  season.* 

The  uses  to  which  flax  is  at  present  appropriated  in  this  country 
are  these;  the  admixture  of  it,  with  cotton  and  woolen  fabrics;  in 
the  manufacture  of  cordage  and  felt,  and  various  secondary  and  si- 
milar purposes.  Linen  fabrics,  to  the  value  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  are  annually  imported  into  this  country.  Our 
8oil  and  ^climate  seem  particularly  favorable  to  the  culture  and 
preparation  of  flax,  this  vast  national  expenditure  therefore  may, 

•  The  JoiM  BTo.  of  the  Journal  of  the  StaU  Ag.  Sodetj,  pobliihod  siooo  the  above  waa  la 
type,  eontaioe  aa  eztiaot  fron  an  Englkh  eorreipondenl,  oa  thia  lobjeei,  highlj  important» 
whiob  laji :  <*We  bare  lately  been  maoh  intereated  In  the  endeavor  to  perfect  a  Flax  Machin^^ 
patented  by  E.  Davy,  in  Great  BriUln  and  in  the  United  Statea.  Ita  object  li  tosepaimte  the 
ibar  from  the  woody  pari  of  the  plant,  without  the  preTiont  iteeping  proceas,  ao  that  a  ma- 
ahine  might  itinerate  firom  fhrm  to  fkrm,  and  bring  away  In  greatly  diminished  bnlk  the  ibei^ 
In  a  fit  itate  to  be  fnmiahed  to  the  mannfactorer.  We  understand  that  the  prospects  are  reiy 
iirtteriog.  Thia  will  be  a  rery  Important  aoqnl«iiion,  and  enable  our  flax  growers  to  inoreaaa 
lugely  their  proAtf.'> 
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and  should  be,  arrested.  The  refuse  of  flax  seed  and  chaff  may 
be  profitably  used  in  feeding  stock,  as  a  substttate  for  oats  and 
com. 

Hemp^  in  its  caltare  and  general  treatment  has  great  analogy 
to  flax,  but  there  Is  such  an  entire  absence  of  its  cultivation  in 
fliis  State,  that  I  bellcFe  it  is  not  even  recognized  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  premiums  offered  hy  the  State  Society. 

Ruia  Baga. — This  crop  was  formerly  <^ultivated  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present.  A  slight  prejudice  has  been 
created  among  fkrmers,  in  reference  to  the  qualities  of  this  root 
as  a  useful  and  nutritive  feed  for  animals.  It  has  also  become 
quite  uncertain  as  a  crop,  and  very  liable  to  the  ravages  of  worma 
and  insects.  I  consider  the  ruta  baga,  notwithstanding  tfaeee 
opinions,  a  valuable  and  productive  crop.  It  may  be  used  most 
advantageously  in  fattening  cattle,  and  in  feeding  store  swine  and 
stock.  Swine  sometimes  refuse  it,  but  when  they  do  eat  it  freely^ 
they  may  be  wintered  on  the  rata  t)aga  with  greater  economy  than 
by  any  other  method. 

This  root  is  of  great  value  for  the  spring  feeding  of  sheep  and 
cattle,  particularly  young  and  feeble  stock.  The  milk  of  cows  it 
liable  to  be  unpleasantly  affected  by  it,  but  this  may  usually  h% 
obviated  by  the  flree  use  of  ^It.  When  cattle  are  fattened  upon 
the  ruta  baga,  the  feed  should  be  suspended  a  week  or  ten  days  be- 
fore killing,  and  carrots  or  cob  meal  substituted,  in  order  to  remove 
&om  the  meat  the  disaipreeable  flavor  produced  by  the  ruta  bagau 
In  feeding  to  cattle  and  store  hogs  the  roots  may  be  used  raw^ 
broken  in  pieces  by  an  axe,  spade,  or  vegetable  cutter.  I  hav« 
sometimes  boiled  and  fed  ruta  baga  to  fattening  swine,  with  satis- 
factory results.  The  leavei  afford  an  excellent  fodder  in  autumn 
for  stall-fed  cattle,  and  stock  generally,  except  milch  cows. 

The  soil  most  favorable  to  this  crop  is  a  dry  sandy  loam;  claya 
and  wet  lands  are  uncongenial  to  it;  sands  are  adapted  for  it, 
when  rendered  sufficiently  rich.  The  culture  of  this  root  is  very 
simple  and  easy.  Many  cultivators  adopt  the  following  method^ 
in  preparing  land  for  the  crop:  they  spread  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  loads  of  manure  upon  a  meadow  ley,  from  which  the 
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Qm86 1»6  beM  cut,  oi^on  an  old  ptstare,  early  iii  Julf ,  and  hn$k 
jt  up,  plowing  deep,  and  cafefuUj  kirerting  the  twf;  thao 
thoroughly  dn^  and  polveriza  the  earth,  urithont  distnrbing  the 
sward,  and  plant  the  seed  immediately.  In  my  own  experience^ 
I  have  found  it  desirable  to  plant  earlier  in  the  season.  I  should 
ptetef  to  manure  sufficiently  a  piece  of  old  tlEind,  although  greeir 
sward  will  answer,  and  plow  and  plant  it  about  the  l&th  of  June^ 
The  rata  baga  continues  to  grow  untit  the  ground  freezes.  When 
llkuited  eariy,  I  have  known  instances  of  the^  bulb  bursting  or 
iprotttiog.  The  most  suoccssful  practice  I  have  seen  pursued,  ia 
Die  Cloture  ei  this  crop  is  the  fo}lowing,r  although  I  tfiink  it  not 
tdnpted  to  warftr  and  dry  soils :  after  the  earth,  in  a  moist  loan^ 
hM  attained  r  fioe  tilth  by  plowing  and  dragging^  parallel  fur* 
wwB  aye  ran  abo«t  three  feet  apart,  with  a  light  plow;^  let  these 
fiiiffows  be  aboiM  half  filled  with  retted,  or  line  manure,  then 
tntn  jUbe  furrow  slice  back,  oovecisg  the  manure,  and  plant  thr 
fceA  upon  the  ridge.  I  baye  raised,  in  this  lAode,  twelve  hun- 
dxed  bushels  of  rote  bagas  la  the  aere^ 

The  rows  should  run  f^m  two  to  three  feet  asunder,  and  the- 
^takte  stand,  after  the  inal  thinning,  at  a  distance  of  about  one 
A>ot  from  eaA  other  in  the  rew*  The  seed  may  be  planted  rapid- 
ly by  band,  or  with  a  machine,  aoid  a  considerable  excess  of  seed 
ever  the  number  of  plants  neoessary  should  be  used.  After  the 
ftrst  weeding  little  further  labor  by  hand  is  regnired,  except 
Oi^jdit  aid  to  the  hoe  in  thkuiing.  The  cultivator  should  be  free 
If  af  plkd  between  the  sewe  throng  the  season,  and  the  inter^ 
luUs  betf^een  ^  jdants  be  kept  eleen  and  loose  by  the  hoe. 

The  crop  may  remain  in  the  field  until  late  in  the  autumn. 
When  pulled,  the  roots  sould  be  placed  in  rows,  with  the  tops 
arranged  on  the  same  side.  lu  this  position  the  tops  and  tap 
roots  may  be  cut  off  with  great  celerity  with  a  sharp  spade  or  axe;. 
tat  care  should  be  taken,  in  performing  this  work,  not  to  injure 
Aebulb* 

The  roots  should  be  freed  from  the  loose  earth,  which  may  be 
effested  by  striking  them  smartly  together,  and  be  made  periectlj 
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SMji  MteraaUy,  beft^M  they  «re  itDved.  When  tHere  I9  not  mifli^ 
cteut  room  te  th#  cellar  to  contaifl  them,  the  ratabega  may  h0 
placed  iB  pltB^  eimilar  to  tbe  eommoQ  mode  of  preserving  pota* 
toeB>  but  not,  I  think,  with  equal  security.  The  rutabaga  are 
more  liable  to  heat  in  the  hole  than  potatoee.  When  they  are 
plaeed  in  pits,  and  eofered,  openings  should  be  made  with  a  bar 
te  the  top  of  the  pit^  tb  allow  the  escape  of  the  heated  dr. 

The  roots  may  be  deposited,  for  early  use  in  winter,  in  holea 
beneath  the  bam  or  stable  floor,  and  convenient  to  the  stock 
which  are  to  consume  them.  If  they  can  be  sufficiently  protected, 
this  is  the  best  depo^tory  for  all  roots  which  are  to  be  fed  out. 
The  rutabaga  are  far  prefbrable,  after  mid*  winter,  as  an  esculent, 
to  the  common  turnip,  and  remain  suitable  for  this  purpose  until 
the  succeeding  summer.  Being  hard  and  solid,  they  are  less 
liable  to  evaporation,  and  retain  their  crisp  and  tender  qualities 
better  than  any  other  member  of  the  turnip  family.  The  growth 
of  the  rutabaga  Is  not  impaired,  but  I  have  sometimes  thought 
improved,  by  being  transplanted.  It  is  safe  to  apply  about  a 
pound  of  seed  to  the  acre,  in  the  rutabaga  culture,  although  a 
much  smaller  quantity,  if  used  with  care,  is  sufficient. 

Flat  Turnip. — The  field  culture  of  the  turnip  will  never,  proba- 
bly, in  this  country,  attain  the  importance  and  extent  it  has 
reached  in  Egland.  The  turnip  crop  is  the  prominent  feature  in 
their  system  of  rotation.  This  root  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
Ingredients  known  to  English  husbandry,  for  the  fattening  and 
Winter  keeping  of  sheep.  A  small  proportion  only  of  the  crc*p  is 
gathered  in  that  country  for  storing,  the  residue,  in  their  mild 
and  open  winters,  is  chiefly  eaten  off  the  land  during  that  season. 
For  this  purpose,  ewes  and  lambs  are  first  confined  upon  small 
patches  of  the  field,  by  hurdle  or  net  fences,  which  are  moved  as 
convenience  and  circumstances  require.  The  hardier  portions  of 
the  flock  are  allowed  to  range  upon  the  field,  to  devour  the  frag- 
ments left  by  the  first  occupants.  By  this  method,  the  whole 
contents  of  the  crop  are  consumed,  and  the  land  is  highly  fer- 
tilized, and  left  in  an  excellent  condition  for  subsequent  tiliage* 
Tlie  severity  of  our  climate  will  not  allow  of  this  practice.    The 
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flat  turnip  is  not  adapted,  like  the  rutabaga,  for  winter  presenrar 
tion.  It  is  apt,  from  its  soft  and  watery  qualities,  to  heat  and  fer- 
ment, when  stored  in  masses,  and  as  the  season  advances  it  be- 
comes pithy  and  fibrous.  Hence  it  is  expedient  to  feed  the  turnip 
in  the  fall  and  early  part  of  winter.  The  turnip  is  peculiarly  &- 
yorable  to  feeding  and  fattening  of  sheep,  and  is  sometimes  boiled 
for  swine,  and  fed  to  cattle,  but  it  is  inferior,  I  think,  to  most  other 
roots  for  these  last  purposes. 

New  land  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  culture  of  this  crop.  Rich 
black  muck,  which  has  been  reclaimed,  is  generally  esteemed  the 
most  congenial  to  the  turnip.  If  such  soil  cannot  be  appropriated 
for  the  object,  almost  any  land  may  be  prepared  for  it,  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  Plow  up,  in  the  spring,  a  piece  of  green  sward, 
of  the  required  dimensions,  enclose  it,  or  a  part  by  a  temporary 
fence,  and  yard  sheep,  or  in  their  absence,  neat  cattle,  upon 
it,  until  the  ordinary  period  of  sowing  in  July;  then  caref\ill7 
drag  the  land,  and  sow  the  turnip  broadcast.  This  practice  seldom 
Mis  of  producing  an  excellent  crop.  ^ 

Every  farmer  who  cultivates  this  crop,  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, should  raise  his  own  seed.  By  selecting  a  few  choice  bulbs 
and  setting  them  out  early  in  the  spring,  he  may  procure,  with 
little  labor,  a  far  better  article  of  seed  than  he  can  usually  pur- 
chase. The  quantity  of  seed  required  for  an  acre  is  inconsider- 
able, and  does  not  probably  exceed  a  single  pint.  In  the  culture 
of  this  crop,  we  generally  err  in  using  an  excess  of  seed.  The 
plants  should  stand  alone  and  single,  and  at  least  six  inches  apart 
The  ground  should  be  completely  draj^ed  and  pulverized.  In 
this  country  the  ordinary  custom  has  been  to  leave  the  crd^),  after 
the  harrow  has  accomplished  its  work,  to  struggle  alone,  without 
any  assistance  from  art. 

I  think  much  benefit  would  result  from  passing  through  the 
crop  with  a  hoe,  cutting  up  the  weeds,  and  thinning  the  plants, 
where  necessary.  Bone  dust  Is  considered  in  England  a  highly- 
valuable  application  to  the  turnip  crop.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
charcoal  dust  would  have  a  beneficial  effect,  applied  as  a  top 
dressing  to  the  tender  plants,  in    protecting  them  from  the 
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ravages  of  insects,  and  promoting  tlieir  rapid  and  vigoroui 
growth.  Turnips  sliould  be  sowed  in  tlie  latter  half  of  July. 
Many  new  varieties  have  been  recently  introduced,  which  are  es« 
teemed  much  superior  to  the  kinds  usually  cultivated,  alike  from 
their  greater  productiveness  and  the  improved  quality  of  the 
vegetable.    Turnips  need  not  be  gathered  until  late  in  autumn. 

Carrots, — Since  the  potato  disease  has  created  so  much  uncer- 
tainty and  embarrassment  in  the  culture  of  that  vegetable,  an 
increased  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  carrot,  as  a  field 
crop.  That  it  is  not  still  more  extensively  cultivated,  is  a  subject 
of  regret.  It  may  t)e  classed  among  the  most  important  and  remu- 
nerative crops  embraced  in  our  husbandry,  for  the  uses  of  the  farm. 
Carrots  are  considered  by  many  farmers  one  half  superior,  as  an  ar« 
tide  of  animal  food,  to  the  potato.  They  are  more  hearty  and 
nutritious,  without  producing  the  laxative  effects  which  are  often 
perceived  in  the  latter.  Boiled  in  swill,  carrots  are  esteemed 
quite  equal  to  potatoes,  for  fattening  swine.  They  are  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  grain,  as  a  horse  feed,  and  communicate  to  the 
animal  a  looseness  of  skin,  and  a  rich,  btoutiful  glossiness  to  the 
hair.  Carrots  have  the  greatest  utility,  given  in  winter  and  spring 
to  milch  cows,  and  are  found  available,  at  all  seasons,  with  every 
kind  of  stock.  They  promote  rapid  fattening  in  stall-fed  cattle, 
and  impart  to  the  flesh  and  tallow  a  rich  color.  Experience  and 
Judgment  will  dictate  the  appropriate  quantity  to  be  used  for 
these  various  purposes.  A  root  cutter  is  a  very  great  convenience 
in  the  preparation  of  this  root,  and  indeed  of  all  Vegetables  for 
feeding. 

Tbere  are  numerous  varieties  of  the  carrot.  Those  generally 
preferred  for  field  culture  are,  the  white  Belgian  and  Altringham* 
The  carrot  requires  a  dry,  friable,  rich  and  deep  soil.  The  best 
is,  perhaps,  a  clayey  loam.  It  will  not  succeed  on  heavy  and  ad- 
hesive earths,  nor  in  thin  and  feeble  soils.  The  mold  for  this 
crop  should  be  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  deep,  and  if  it  does  not 
occur  naturally  the  earth  should  be  trench-plowed,  or  loosened 
by  the  subsoil  plow,  to  that  depth.  The  carrot  grows  entirely  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  requires,  therefore,  a  deep  soil  for  its  full 
development.    The  earth  should  be  in  a  fine  tilth  and  vigoroua 
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heart.  Rotted  or  oompo&t  mamires  ard  better  adapted,  I  tbinlT) 
for  tfiis  crop  than  green  stable  dang.  The  latter  promotes  the 
growth  of  weeds  and  inelinee  the  roots  of  the  eurrot  to  separate. 

The  rows  of  carrots  should  be  about  fifteen  inches  apart,  and 
the  plants,  when  thinned,  should  stand  at  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  inches.  The  seed,  from  their  peculiar  formation,  are  apt  to 
adhere  together,  and  are  sown  with  difflcultf  in  the  proper  quan- 
tilies.  The  best  expedient  to>  avoid  this  hiconTenlence,  is  to  mil 
the  seed  with  three  or  fbur  times  their  bulk  of  dry  sand,  ashes, 
or  plaster.  Rubbing  the  admixture  toj^ither  vigorotiiily  by  hand, 
will  separate  the  seed  and  mingle  them  with  the  other  substances. 
In  this  condition  they  may  be  sown,  either  by  hand  or  with  th# 
planter,  with  much  greater  facility  and  preclskm.  When  planted 
by  hand,  a  line  should  be  stretched  across  the  piece  of  land,  and 
along  this  a  marie  should  be  made  for  the  seed,  with  a  stick  of 
piece  of  board  having  a  beveLedge  on  one  side.  This  will  form 
a  slight  furrow,  in  turning  up  the  earth.  Sprinkle  the  seed  in 
&i8  furrow  with  one  hand,  and  draw  back  the  earth  with  the 
oflier  as  you  proceed.  The  common  corn  planters  have  a  brush, 
which  may  be  adjusted  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  carrots^ 
The  rows  are  so  near  each  other,  Uiat  it  is  generally  more  conve* 
nient,  unless  the  piece  of  land  is  large,  to  draw  the  machine  by 
*  hand. 

The  great  impediment  to  the  culture  of  carrots,  is  the  peculiar 
toil  and  difficulty  incident  to  their  first  weeding.  When  this 
work  is  accurately  accomplished,  and  the  plants  are  properly 
thinned,  nothing  remains  in  the  tillage  but  the  active  employment 
of  the  hoe,  in  keeping  the  weeds  down  and  the  earth  loosened 
about  the  plants.  Carrots  may  remain  In  the  ground  until  severe 
frosts  commence. 

The  following  are  the  most  successful  methods  of  harvesting 
this  crop,  that  I  have  seen  practiced.  Let  two  hands  be  employed, 
one  to  loosen  the  roots  with  a  broad  tine  dung  fork,  or  English 
graip,  an  Irish  spade,  or  similar  implement,  and  the  other  to  fol- 
low, who  pulls  the  vegetable,  and  before  dropping  it  cuts  off  the 
top.    Or,  the  same  workman  may  looeen  and  pull  them,  throw- 
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ing  them  into  heaps  as  he  does  so,  when  tiiey  may  be  topped  as 
they  are  cast  into  the  basket  or  wagon  for  transportation.  Some 
cultivators  mow  the  tops  with  a  scythe,  or  cut  them  off  with  a 
hoe  before  they  are  pulled.  This  process,  I  think,  is  slovenlyi 
being  liable  to  wound  the  root,  or  to  leave  parts  of  the  top  at- 
tached to  it;  either  accident  exposes  it  to  decay.  Plaster,  ashes, 
bone,  or  charcoal  dust,  are  all  useful  to  this  plant  as  a  top  dress- 
ing. Carrots  should  be  sowed  in  the  early  part  of  May,  at  the 
rate  of  about  one  pound  of  seed  to  the  acre,  when  sowed  with  a 
good  machine. 

Parsnips. — ^This  root  is  well  cakulated  in  many  iwspeels  tat 
field  cultivation,  and  seqnires  the  lam*  tscatment  as  the  eanroL 
The  early  stages  of  its  culture,  is  even  more  difficult  than  the  car* 
rot,  and  this  circumstance  will  doubtless  impede  its  adoption  as  a 
field  crop.  The  vitality  of  the  seed  Is  quite  uncertain,  and  they 
germinate  so  slowly,  that  weeds  will*  generally  get  the  ascendancy 
over  the  peculiarly  delicate  plant.  This  occasions  great  labor 
and  difficulty  at  the  first  weeding. 

After  this  period  the  parsnip  is  a  hardy  and  vigorous  grower* 
No  vegetable  exceeds  it  as  a  tbod  £>r  swine*  They  e^  it  with 
voracity,  whether  boiled  or  raw,  and  it  possesses  highly  nutritive 
qualities.  The  culture  of  the  parsnip  has  this  particular  advan- 
tage; it  requires  no  storing,  and  is  Improved  by  remaiahig  in  the 
ground  through  the  winter.  It  may  be  pulled  In  the  spring  as 
required  for  use,  and  fed  fresh  and  Juicy  to  hogs  and  eattle.  At 
that  season  it  is  of  great  value  for  feeding  cows  and  ^sres,  whidi 
have  new  yeaned.  Ewry  farmer  should  coUivate  at  least  a  small 
spot  oi  parsnips  as  a  valuable  resource  for  these  purposes. 

Beets. — Several  varieties  of  the  beet  are  adapted  for  field  cul- 
ture, but  the  mangold  wurtzel  and  white  sugar  beet,  are  the  most 
prominent  and  esteemed.  The  former  is  the  largest  and  most 
productive,  sometimes  yielding  the  enormous  quantity  of  four- 
teen hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  sugar  beet  is  more  nutri- 
tious and  delicate,  and  far  superior  as  an  article  of  human  food. 
During  the  winter  and  spring,  it  surpasses  any  of  the  beet  family 
for  this  use.    It  rem^los  tender  and  cri^)  until  the  appearance  of 
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the  garden  products  of  the  next  season,  makes  it  no  longer  desir* 
able  for  the  table. 

This  crop  succeeds  best  on  a  clayey  loam,  or  upon  lands  too 
jnoist  to  be  favorable  to  carrots.  Heairy  clays  are  not  suitable 
to  it,  neither  are  dry  sands  or  gravel,  but  those  which  are  moist 
are  not  unfavorable.  The  earth  should  be  rich,  deep,  and  in  fine 
tilth.  The  beet  grows  more  above  the  surface  than  the  carrot, 
and  therefore  a  great  depth  of  soil,  is  not  so  indispensable  for  its 
successful  culture  as  for  the  carrot.  Fresh  barn  yard  manure,  in 
sufficient  quantity — and  this  must  depend  on  the  natural  vigor  of 
the  soil — should  be  spread  upon  the  surface  and  plowed  under. 
The  beet,  however,  does  not  require  as  high  manuring  as  a  com 
crop. 

The  land  should  be  perfectly  draj^ed  and  pulverized.  The 
method  I  h^ve  suggested  for  the  cultivation  of  rutabaga,  by  ma- 
nuring in  the  furrow,  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  this  crop 
on  moist  soils.  The  beet  seed  is  contained  in  a  rough  and  hard 
capsule.  To  fiicilitate,  and  Indeed  to  secure  germination,  they 
should  be  soaked  in  rain  water  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  previoua  to  planting,  unless  the  ground  is  unusually  moist. 
In  this  case  little  or  no  soaking  of  the  seed  is  necessary. 

No  machine,  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  is  perfectly  reli- 
able for  planting  the  beet  seed  with  accuracy.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly liable,  from  their  construction,  to  adiiere  together,  and  to 
dog  the  implement.  From  their  large  size,  it  is  quite  easy  and 
much  safer  to  plant  them  by  hand.  When  the  area  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  planted  is  small,  the  rows  may  be  accurately  ar- 
ranged by  a  line,  similar  to  the  mode  advised  in  the  culture  of 
carrots.  If  this  is  not  practicable,  they  may  be  traced  by  such 
an  Implement  as  has  been  described  for  marking  the  rows  for 
planting  com.  A  carefhl  hand,  however,  with  a  little  practice, 
will  place  the  rows  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  eye.  The 
rows  should  be  at  a  distance  of  about  two  feet.  The  UMingold- 
wurtzel  should  stand  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  apart  in  the 
row,  and  the  sugar  beet  a  little  nearer.  The  seed  should  be 
covered  about  one  inch  deep.    Many  contrivances  have  been  de- 
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vised  for  making  the  holes  to  receive  the  seed,  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance and  with  the  requisite  depth.  A  wheel,  with  appropriately 
arranged  cogs,  has  been  often  used.  The  more  expeditious  and 
convenient  method,  with  which  I  am  familiar,  is  the  performance 
of  the  whole  process  of  planting  by  hand.  Make  a  hole  with  the 
finger  of  one  hand,  and  drop  into  it  from  the  other  one  or  two  cap- 
sules, and  by  the  same  motion  cover  the  orifice.  An  active  man 
will  plant  in  a  few  hours  a  large  piece  in  this  manner,  and  if 
skillful,  will  perform  the  work  with  great  precision.  If  the  seed 
is  good,  one  capsule  to  a  hole  will  be  sufficient.  I  think  four 
pounds  of  seed  will  plant  an  acre,  although  the  estimate  is  gene- 
rally much  larger. 

Weeding  should  be  carefully  performed,  as  soon  as  the  young 
plant  can  be  readily  distinguished.  Promptness  and  care  at  this 
time,  will  save  a  great  amount  of  subsequent  labor  and  expense. 
The  succeeding  culture  of  this  crop  is  easy.  The  cultivator  may 
be  used  effectively  between  the  rows,  and  should  be  worked  seve- 
ral times  during  the  season.  The  earth  between  the  plants  should 
be  kept  open,  and  free  from  weeds.  The  |]p*ound  cannot  profit- 
ably be  tilled,  after  the  leaves  begin  to  spread,  as  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly liable,  from  their  great  brittleness,  to  be  broken  off. 

One  plant  only,  and  that  the  most  thrifty,  should  be  left  stand- 
ing in  a  place.  Vacancies  may  be  supplied  by  transplanting. 
Some  writers  denounce  this  plan,  but  as  choice  roots  as  I  have 
ever  seen,  were  produced  from  transplanted  sprouts. 

The  vast  amount  and  superior  quality  of  green  fodder  produced 
by  the  beet,  especially  the  mangold- wurtzel,  would  render  their 
field  culture  worthy  of  consideration.  An  acre  of  this-  crop  will 
yield,  it  is  estimated,  firom  two  to  four  tons  of  green  leavet^,  for 
soiling  cattle  or  feeding  store  hogs,  and  may  be  profitably  used  in 
the  fattening  of  both  animals.  The  leaves,  after  they  are  fully 
grown  and  matured,  may  be  plucked,  I  think,  without  impairing 
the  growth  or  productiveness  of  the  root  crop.  Some  British 
writers  seem  to  question  this  opinion,  but  Ladvance  it  without 
hesitation.  I  have  regarded  the  subject  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  demand  a  careftil  investigation,  and  have  formed  my  concln- 
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iions  from  mj  personal  experience,  and  a  close  obserFotkmof  the 
Batore  and  habits  of  the  plant.  The  early  leaves,  which  am 
titrown  out  near  the  snr&ce,  grow  to  a  great  Mze,  and  are  very 
•Qficnlent  and  nutritioas.  They  become  gradually  thick  and 
iMary,  and  being  very  bi^ittle,  generally  break  off,  from  their  own 
weight,  near  the  root,  fall  to  the  ground,  and  there  decay.  In 
the  meanwhile,  other  fresh  and  vigorous  leaves  have  started  neaz 
•  the  crown,  which  seem  to  perform  the  necessary  fonctions 
in  the  nourishment  of  the  plant.  If  the  early  leaves  are  thus 
east  off  in  the  natural  progress  of  vegetation,  they  cannot  be  re** 
garded  as  instrum^its  intended  to  communicate  sustenance  to 
the  root.  They  are  wasted  and  lost  in  the  processes  of  nature, 
but  if  thus  used  in  their  vigor,  they  may  be  made  to  subserve 
most  important  purposes. 

Hie  leaves  of  the  beet,  consumed  by  mikh  cows,  incpease  the 
quantity  <^  milk,  mid,  unlike  tiie  turnip  leaf,  improve  its  richness 
and  quality,  without  imparting  to  it  any  unpleasant  taint.  They 
are  useful,  wh^i  fed  to  ftttening  cattle,  in  the  fall,  after  grass  be- 
gins  to  fail,  and  previous  to  the  commencement  of  stall  ibeding. 
Store  hogs  eat  the  leaves  greedily  In  boiling  swill,  I  often  covef 
the  cauldron  With  beet  leaves,  to  preveat  the  escape  of  steam,  and, 
when  the  whole  contents  are  cooked,  mix  the  mass  of  leaves  and 
vegetables  together,  with  a  shovel.  Swine  appear  to  eat  the  leaves 
with  as  much  relish  as  any  of  the  other  ingredients,  and  I  have 
always  esteemed  them  of  great  value  as  a  food.  Beets  are  superior, 
I  think,  to  potatoes,  and  not  inferior  to  carrots,  for  both  stall 
leading  and  stove  cattle,  especially  milch  cows*  They  greatly  in- 
treaie  the  secretion  of  milk,  ^nd  io4)rove  the  richness  and  flavoi 
of  the  fream*  Hogs  eat  them  jraw,  imd,  when  boiled,  they  ar* 
eieelled  by  w>  other  vegetable,  in  tlieir  nutritive  qualities,  imfii^ 
tening  this  animal.  The  mangold  wurtzel  and  sugar  beet,  are 
polled  and  topped  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  rutabaga.  Thef 
may  be  preserved  in  pits  or  cellars,  by  the  same  method  as  otheir 
loote. 

Tobacco. — ^This  plant  is,  at  present,  almost  unknown  to  the 
agriculture  of  this  State,  and  yet,  it  promises  to  become  an  im- 
portant feature  in  northern  husba&dry.    In  Connecticut  it  is  al- 
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ready  cidtlTated  to  eonsiderable  extent,  and  wUh  mveb  snccess. 
The  product  of  tbbaeeo  in  that  State,  preTious  to  the  year,  e'hding 
l8t  of  June,  1860,  according  to  the  census  table,  was  1,267,634 
pounds.  This  fiM^t  indicates,  that  it  is  congenial  to  large  section 
of  New-Tork.  Wherever  com  will  flourish,  the  climate  is  con- 
sidered to  be  favorable  to  the  culture  of  tobacco. 

A  great  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  this  crop,  has  been  created 
by  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  it  is  exceedingly  exhausting  to  the 
soil,  and,  in  a  few  seasons,  Impoverishes  it.  Improvidence  and 
unskfllfulness  in  the  management  of  the  culture,  may  doubtless 
produce  this  result.  In  Connecticut,  this  objection  has  not  been 
found  insuperable,  although  it  is  conceded  there,  that  other  crops 
will  suffer,  if  a  large  portion  of  a  farm  is  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  tobacco,  with  the  necessary  f^plication  of  manure.  Guano 
has  been  used  to  great  advantage  with  this  crop,  and  appears  to 
be  a  powerful  auxiliary,  which  will  remove  all  the  objections  to 
its  culture,  founded  upon  this  consideration. 

The  first  process  in  raising  tobacco  is  the  following:  —  Burn, 
early  in  the  spring,  a  small  piece  of  land,  by  piling  brush  upon 
it,  which  effectually  prevents  the  starting  of  weeds.  Upon  the 
burnt  land  rake  in  the  tobacco  seed,  as  you  would  turnips.  The 
best  soil  for  the  tobacco  crop  is  light,  dry  and  porous  earth,  free 
from  excessive  moisture,  and  not  exposed  to  standing  water.  If 
not  dry,  it  should  be  thoroughly  drained.  It  must  be  rich,  either 
in  its  natural  condition,  or  made  so,  by  a  heavy  application  of 
manure.  On  ordinary  soil,  ^bout  twenty-five  cart  loads  would  be 
sufficient.  The  manure  should  be  plowed  under,  with  a  deep 
furrow. 

The  land  should  be  made  mellow,  by  careful  plowing  and 
abundant  dra^ng.  When  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  growing 
flrom  the  seed  raked  in,  have  attained  about  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  will  be  in  the  early  part  of  June,  they  are  ready  for  trans- 
planting. They  should  be  placed  in  rows,  about  three  feet  apart, 
and  each  plant  should  stand  alone,  with  a  distance  between  them, 
of  about  t\i^o  feet.  They  should  be  transplanted,  when  the  ground 
is  moist,  and  be  carefully  hoed  and  protected  from  the  weeds. 
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The  oultiT«tor  may  be  favorably  used  in  die  tillage  of  lids  tmfp. 
A  large  green  worm,  whieh  is  very  deatruetive  in  its  ravages,  in- 
fests  the  tobacco  plant.  This  enemy  most  be  destroyed  with  great 
eare,  and,  for  this  purpose,  aioek  of  turkeys  are  most  valuable 
assistants;  tbey  will  be  seen  in  all  the  tobacco  fields  of  the  South. 
If  necessary,  the  worm  should  be  destroyed  by  hand. 

When  the  plants  have  reached  about  three  feet  in  height,  all 
the  tops,  except  those  reserved  for  seed,  should  be  broken  off. 
Tltis  process  is  necessary  to  allow  the  upper  leaves  to  attain  the 
same  size  as  the  lower.  The  plants  shonld  be  topped  at  fiie  same 
lime,  in  order  to  promote  equality  in  the  dlinensione  of  the  leaves^ 
and  the  period  of  ripening.  The  cpiokers,  which  etart  (rem  ^ 
foot  of  the  plant,  diould  he  broken  off. 

The  maturity  of  the  plant  is  indicated,  by  small  dark  spots^ 
appearing  on  the  leaves.  At  this  period  they  should  be  cut,  and 
left  on  the  ground,  until  a  little  wilted,  but  should  be  removed, 
befol'e  they  become  so  dry  as  to  break  in  handling,  to  some  covered 
situation,  and  be  there  suspended  on  poles,  for  drying.  They  may 
be  suspended  by  passing  a  sharp  stlclf,  six  or  eight  inches  in 
length,  through  two  stalks,  and  placing  the  stick  acrofs  a  pole^ 
about  fifteen  inches  apart,  in  the  first  place;  but,  as  the  plants 
l^ecome  dry,  the  sticlu  may  he  brought  nearer  togetl^er. 

Here,  they  should  remain  until  the  leaves  are  sufficiently  euted. 
This  period  is  manifested  by  all  greenness  disappearing  from  the 
surface,  when  the  leaves  ^ould  be  stripped  from  the  stalks,  and 
packed  away  for  market.  They  should  be  placed  in  chests  or 
casks,  pressed  down  and  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

7he  product  of  tobacco  ranges  from  1,800  lbs.  to  2,500  lbs.,  per 
acre,  with  an  average  price  of  |13.00,  the  ewt.  Hie  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  that  quantity  is  estimated  at  alxmt  |200 ;  the  prtoe, 
however,  fluctuates  from  ten  to  seventeen  cents,  per  povnd. 
Those,  famiHar  with  the  business,  estimate,  that  one  acre  of  t(K 
baeco  may  be  raised  at  about  the  same  expense,  which  is  usually 
incurred  in  the  culture  of  two  acres  of  corn. 

From  these  data  it  is  evident,  that  no  ^ricultural  pursuit  yields 
a  greater  remuneration  for  labor  and  expenditures^than  this  crop. 
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Pdtoto.-— The  ptdvalen^  of  the  disease  tn  this  root  has  produced 
almost  an  entire  ehange  in  the  tillage  of  the  crop.  Formerly  it 
-  una  appropriated  to  heavy  moist  land,  and  was  highly  mannred 
vith  greeh  stable  dang.  The  plants  were  snrrounded  by  capaciouSS 
hills.  All  this  is  now  reversed,  but  such  an  entire  derangement 
andeonfnsion.exist  inopbiionand  practice  in  the  modem  cnl* 
tore,  that  it  is  difflctUt  t6  write  on  the  subject  with  intelligence 
or  confidence. 

It  were  idle  in  a  treatise  like  Ais,  to  theorise  in  reference  to  the 
disease,  or  to  attempt  to  trace  its  causes  or  natum;  we  can  only 
regard  the  adfidontlions  of  experience  and  observation  in  endeavor* 
iUg  to  avokl  its  viskations.  We  nay,  I  think,  assume  the  follow* 
ing  facts  as*  generally  acquiesced  in ;  it  seems  to  be  established^ 
that  the  lot  is  much  more  liable  to  affect  potatoes  planted  in 
wet  and  adhesive  earth,  or  when  the  ground  has  been  heavily 
manured  with  stable  duog.  Clays  are  unfavorable  to  the  crop, 
and  sand  and  gravelly  soils  best  adapted  for  it,  in  reference  to  the 
disease.  They  should  be  planted  in  a  dry  situation.  An  expe* 
rieiice  of  my  own  tested  this  question,  in  respect  to  the  injurious 
influence  of  clay,  to  my  personal  convictions.  I  planted,  a.few 
years  since,  a  field  of  ten  acres,  on  a  sandy  plain,  with  potatoes ; 
upon  an  acre  of  this  land,  clay,  to  the  amount  of  about  forty  loadS) 
had  been  applied  several  years  before,  as  a  fertilizer;  when  the 
potatoes  were  dug,  the  presence  of  the  rot  was  distinctly  exhibit- 
ed among  those  grown  on  the  portion  Of  the  lot  where  the  clay 
^  had  been  incorporated,  while  the  residue  of  the  crop  presented 
no  appearance  of  the  disease. 

Potatoes  cultivated  on  new  land  or  green  sward  are  least  exposed 
to  the  disease,  and  are  more  productive  than  on  old  or  stubble  land. 
When  manure  is  applied  to  this  crop,  it  is  better  that  it  should  be 
rotted  or  compost,  but  if  green,  it  should  not  be  used  abundantly^ 
and  should  be  spread  and  plowed  under.  Hog  dung  is  the  safest 
and  most  valuable  unfermented  manure,  in  all  respects,  that  can  be 
applied  to  tlie  potato.  Experiments  in' the  use  of  guano  upon  this 
crop  have  been  eminently  successful ;  it  is  considered  to  be  a  pro- 
fitable application,  even  at  the  present  price  of  the  guano.  The 
mode  of  applying  it  is  either  to  spread  300  or  400  lbs.  broadcast 
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to  the  acre,  and  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  soil  before  plant- 
ing, or  it  may  be  placed  contiguous  to  the  hill,  and  carefully 
covered  with  two  or  three  inches  of  mold  before  the  seed  is  d^ 
ported.  When  the  last  method  is  pursued,  great  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  potatoe  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  gtiana. 
Potatoes  succeed  well,  as  to  the  productiveness  of  the  yield,  after 
a  heavily  manured  corn  crop,  although  it  is  very  liaUe  to  be  af- 
fected by  the  rot. 

Charcoal  dust,  deposited  in  a  small  shovelful  in  each  hill.  Is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  effective  applications  to  this  crop.  Bone 
dust,  ashes,  lime  and  plaster  may  all  be  profitably  applied  to  it. 
Each  of  these  speeial  manures  may  be  deposited  with  the  seed  in 
the  hill  at  planting,  or  used  as  a  top  dressing  to  the  growing 
plant.  In  either  method  a  small  handfdl  should  be  used  on  each 
hill.  I  recently  witnessed  a  striking  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of 
plaster  applied  in  the  hill.  An  Irishman  was  allowed  to  plant 
to  potatoes  a  piece  of  worn  and  drifting  sand ;  he  plowed  it  in 
his  imperfect  manner,  ahd  deposited  in  each  hill,  with  the  seed, 
a  small  handful  of  plaster ;  the  crop  received  no  further  applica- 
tion of  manure,  and  was  unskilfully  tilled,  but  proved  one  of  the 
most  productive  in  the  region..  The  tubers  were  large  and  sound, 
and  of  a  superior  quality. 

A  method  of  cultivating  the  potato  was  formerly  pursued  with 
great  success^  and  might  now,  I  think,  be  favorably  adopted,  un- 
less it  should  prove  promotive  of  the  disease.  When  the  sprouts 
appeared  above  the  ground,  a  shovel-full  of  dung  was  thrown 
upon  each  hill,  and  slightly  covered  with  earth  at  the  first  hoeing, 
which  Immediately  followed,  to  prevent  the  exhalation  of  the  fer- 
tilizing[  properties  of  the  dung.  The  tender  plant  was  thus  shield- 
ed from  the  cold,  the  earth  kept  moist  about  it,  and  it  received  the 
benefit  of  all  the  nutritive  essence  of  the  manure. 

Potatoes  should  be  planted  early  in  the  season,  or  very  lato. 
The  former  is  considered  the  most  judicious  practice.  They 
should  be  planted  early  in  May,  or  in  the  latter  half  of  June. 
The  intermediate  period  brings  the  plant  into  the  hot  and  dry 
season,  at  the  time  the  tubers  are  setting,  and  exposes  the  crop  to 
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be  the  most  affected  by  the  influence  of  this  weather.  I  think  it 
advisable  to  plant  a  portion  of  the  crop  early,  and  the  remainder 
late  in  the  season.  By  this  method  two  chances  are  secured  of  a 
favorable  result.  Late  planted  potatoes  the  last  season  yielded, 
in  some  districts,  a  medium  crop,  although  those  planted  early 
proved,  in  consequence  of  the  drought,  nearly  a  total  failure.  I 
have  known  an  excellent  product  of  potatoes  realized  from  seed 
planted  on  the  4th  of  July.  Planting  at  so  late  a  peiiod,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  recommended.  A  great  variance  of  opinion  ex- 
ists, in  relation  to  the  kind  and  condition  of  potatoes  to  be  used 
for  ^ed,  whether  they  should  be  large  or  small,  cut  or  whole.  In 
the  presence  of  so  much  conflict  of  views  and  practice,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  affirm  any  established  or  certain  rule.  The  careful  ex- 
periments elicited  by  the  action  of  the  State  Society,  which  are 
presented  in  the  volume  of  Transactions  for  the  year  1853,  seem 
to  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the  entire  tubers  are  the  best.  On 
the  other  hand,  intelligent  and  practical  men  assure  us,  that  af- 
ter a  series  of  experiments,'^they  have  become  convinced  that 
the  small  potato  is  equally  valuable  as  the  largest  for  seed. 
Others  state,  that  the  tubers  should  be  cut  into  parts,  not  leaving 
more  than  two  eyes  on  a  piece,  and  that  not  to  exceed  five  or  six 
eyes  should  be  planted  in  a  hill.  I  confess  that  in  jnj  personal 
observation,  I  have  been  able  to  perceive  little  difference  in  the 
product  of  the  crop,  resulting  from  these  various  methods  of  plant- 
ing. We  know  that  it  is  expedient  to  select  for  seed  the  best 
specimens  of  grain,  and  the  choicest  tubers  of  other  roots,  to  be 
cultivated  for  seed,  and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  might  Infer,  that 
the  finest  tubers  of  the  potato  should  be  us^  for  seed.  A  large 
potato,  planted  entire,  will  undoubtedly  preserve  theplant  in  its 
first  stages  from  the  effects  of  hot  and  dry  weather,  and  yield  it. 
great  nutrition.  Those,  however,  who  prefer  the  small  tubers, 
may  with  much  plausibility  assert,  that  the  fully  developed  potato 
will  be  more  likely  to  be  effete  or  exhausted  in  its  producing 
powers,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  the  disease,  and  that  the 
small  and  partially  developed  tuber  will  more  nearly  approach  in 
its  nature  and  qualities  the  new  seed  produced  by  the  ball* 
When  the  large  whole  potato  is  used,  there  is  great  danger  of  too 
many  plants  growing  in  a  hill.    These  should  not  exceed  five  or 
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iti^  and  the  number  may  be  easily  eontioUad  by  eutttng  tte 
tubers  into  pieces. 

These  are,  briefly  the  diflerent  yiews  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  each  cultivator  will  be  guided  om  the  subject  by  his  own 
experience  or  judgment.  When  the  potatoes  are  planted  in  drills, 
the  pieces,  containing  an  eye  e^ch,  should  be  dropped  about  six 
inches  apart,  in  furrows,  which  should  b^  run  in  parallel  rows 
from  three  to  four  feet  asunder.  Hills  should  be  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance of  about  three  feet  each  way.  The  seed,  when  planted  in 
dj^Us,  may  be  covered  with  great  rapidity,  by  turning,  back  on  to 
th^m  the  furrow  slice.  This  method  may  also  be  economically 
pursued  when  hills  are  used,  if  the  ground  is  in  a  fiile  tilth.  It 
may  be  advisable  to  follow  the  plow  with  a  hoe,  to  supply  any 
accidental  deficiency  in  the  covering,  although  this  work  may 
be  performed  by  the  plowman,  with  a  little  attention.  The  seed 
8]iould,  be  covered  with  earth,  from  four  to  six  inches  in  depth. 
The  cultivator  may  be  used  freely  in  the  early  stages  of  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  and  they  should  be  hoed  at  least  twice  in  theseason* 

The  earth  should  not  be  disturbed  after  the  tubers  begin  ta 
form^  as  this  induces  to  the  starting  of  new  roots,  and  thus  im- 
pairs the  growth  of  those  already  set.  Potatoes,  especially  on  dry . 
land,  should  be  hilled  but  slightly.  The  hills  should  be  flattened 
on  the  top,  and  a  little  depressed  a)l>out  the  plant,  to  secure  the 
benefit  of  light  showers.  When  planted  on  dry  sands,  the  hole 
to,  receive  the  seed  should  be  dug  large,  and  at  least  six  inches  be- 
low the  ordinary  levcil  of  the  surface,  and  the  potato  should  be 
covered  that  depth.  In  hoeing,  the  earth  should  be  thoroughly 
loosened  about  the  plant,  the  hills  being  elevated  slightly,  and 
made  flat  on  the  top.  Plaster,  under  all  circumstances,  may  be 
profitably  applied,  at  each  hoeing,  to  tbi .  <  rop. 

The  potato  should  be  dug  before  the  ground  begins  to  freeze, 
or  the  land  becomes  saturated  with  water.  The  tubers  should 
be  exposed  to  the  sun  no  longer  than  is  requisite  to  free  them 
from  the  loose  earth  that  adhered  in  digging.  If  the  existence  of 
Ike  disease  is  suspected,  it  is  advisable  to  gather  them  in  heaps 
and  to  allow  them  to  remain  in  that  situation  a  few  days.    If  the 
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^Ufleaia  exiBfe,  tt.irin  probably  bo  dweloped  In  that  thne.  Pota- 
toes jHPe86rr«'tiitte  tteslmem  and  flaror  blotter  in  pits  than  stored 
l0  e&}}AT9jfHhej  can  be  peif^ctlf  protected  from  frost  and  water. 
It  does  not  appeiur  necessary  to  gtve  any  detail  of  the  process  of 
pitflag  potafoesf,  which  fs  so  well  Understood  by  every  fartner. 

The  hoe  is  the  ordinary  instroiient  i^ed  fer  digging  potatoes 
ija  tMs  eoontryy  but  Ibe  operation  is  slow  and  awkward,  and  in* 
jnrious  to  the  t«b«rs  by  eoittiag  and  bmisiag  tbem  The  graipi 
which  is  very  like  a  dung  fork  with  flattened  prongs,  or  even  a 
sbaip  pk>inted  htid  long  handled  spade,  is  mnch  superior  to  the 
hoe,  but  the  most  efficient  implement  for  the  purpose  is  the  pota- 
to)B  hook,    'fhis  can  be  found  in  atiy  agri<iultural  warehouse. 

Potatoes  are  sometimes  lifted  with  the  plow.  This  method  is 
beat  adapted  f(nr  drills,  but  is  not  highly  approved.  It  is  aided 
by  following  the  plow  with  a  light  drag,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
bring  the  tubers  to  the  surface.  The  plow  should  have  neither 
a  coulter  nor  fine  point.  A  section  of  the  field  should  be  embraced 
for  the  work,  so  that  in  passing  baek  and  forth  the  potatoes  will 
be  thrown  up  at  the  right  hand  oi  the  plowman,  without  any  in- 
terference with  the  other  drills. 

The  tubers  may  be  assorted  with  more  accuracy  and  conve- 
nience, when  they  are  gathered  in  the  fiejd^  than  at  any  other 
time.  In  England^  this  work  is  performed  with  a  wire  riddle. 
The  bruised,  cut  and  small  potatoes  should  be  separated  from  the 
others  for  feeding,  partici^arly  if  they  are  intended  for  market. 
This  is  inculcated  by  both  economy  and  neatness. 

When  it  is  desired  to  force  the  growth  of  the  potato  for  early 
use,  they  should  be  planted  as  early  as  possible  in  warm  and  dry 
soil,  and  a  fork  full  of  unfermented  horse  duug  may  be  laid 
over  the  seed  in  each  hill.  In  this  culture  the  tuber  wilf  pro- 
bably be  used  before  it  is  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  disease. 
The  seed  may  be  advanced  in  sprouting,  by  being  deposited  a 
few  days  in  a  pile  of  fermenting  horse  dung.  In  removing,  and 
placing  the  plants,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  break  or  injure  the 
tender  grouts. 
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.Innumerable  varieties  of  the  potato  are  to  be  found  in  cnltiva* 
tion.  Every  section  of  the  country  possesses  those  which  lure  p«y 
ticularly  preferred.  A  fact  in  the  history  of  tliis  root  is  worthy 
of  attention.  F09  a  period,  a  pecnlar  kind  holds  the  highest  esti- 
mation,  as  superior  to  all  others  for  some  particular  excellence. 
It  gradually  degenerates,  loses  the  popular  favor,  and  is  super- 
ceded by  a  new  favorite.  This  procesis  of  deterioration  may  be 
witnessed  in  most  plants,  which,  for  a  series  of  years,  are  culti- 
vated in  the  same  climate,  and  upon  the  same  soil. 

In  selecting  the  variety  of  potato  for  cultivation,  a  regard  shj^uld 
be  had  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  crop  is  intended.  Some  va- 
rieties are  distinguished  for  early  maturity,  as  the  Early  Frame 
and  Early  June,  others  for  their  delicacy  and  excellence,  as  escu- 
lent. Among  those, may  be  classed  the  Carters  and  Mercers; 
while  others,  coarser  and  more  prolific,  are  esteemed  the  most  va- 
Inable  to  be  cultivated  for  feeding.  Selection  should  be  made  in 
reference  to  these  &cts. 

Although  the  exposure  to  the  attacks  of  the  disease  to  which  the 
potato  will  continue  to  be  subject,  must  exert  a  depressing  effect 
upon  its  cultune,  other  causes  will  tend  to  promote  it.  Although 
the  most  active  of  these  may  be  enumerated,  the  increased  facilities 
of  transportation,  and  the  demand  for  them  in  the  manufacture  of 
starch.  Where  the  &rmer  is  so  situated  as  to  enjoy  an  easy  access 
to  a  starch  fistctory,  the  culture  of  the  potato  claims  his  increased 
attention.  If  the  tubers  can  be  transported  at  once  from  the  field  to 
the  factory,  the  labor  and  expense  of  several  additional  handlings 
will  be  avoids,  as  well  as  the  risk  and  inconvenience  of  storing, 
and  the  contingency  which  sometimes  occurs,  of  the  late  develop- 
ment of  the  disease.  Although  he  may  receive  low  prices,  he 
will  find  the  crop  remunerative. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  producing  of  potatoes  from  the  seed 
contained  in  the  ball.  This  is  an  interesting  and  important  process. 
Various  methods  are  pursued  in  the  preservation  of  the  seed,  and 
the  propagation  from  them  of  the  plant.  The  mode  suggested  by  Mr. 
Stevens  appears  to  be  simple  and  intelligent,  and  is  derived  from 
his  correspondent.    He  says,  ^^  The  seed  apple  or  ball  should  be 
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oarcAdly  ooUeetod  whm  the  potato  is  dij,  beetose  thoie  apples 
which  fall  off,  of  their  own  aoQord  oontaio  4;he  best  seed.  The  ap- 
ples aiesufibred  to  remain  until  they  begin  to  rot.  They  must  then 
be  pressed  and  permitted  to  remain  in  their  Juice  or  slime,  until 
the  latter,  by  decomposition,  be  changed  into  water.  The  seeds,  as 
is  practised  with  cucumbers,  should  be  then  washed  out  clean. 
Early  in  the  spring  make  a  hotbed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  rake 
in  the  seed.  A  bed  13  iS^t  by  14,  will  raise  plants  sufficient  for 
eighty  square  rods  of  land.  This  bed  should  be  carefully  watered 
and  attended.  When  the  plants  have  attained  a  length  of  six 
inches,  they  may  be  planted  out  at  the  same  distance  potatoes  are 
usually  planted.  They  should  be  put  in  at  such  a  depth,  that 
two-thirds  of  the  i>lant  will  be  covered.  The  future  treatment 
of  the  plant  may  be  exactly  the  same  as  potatoes  which  have  been 
planted.  If  strictly  attended  to,  the  first  year's  crop  will  yield 
potatoes  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  a  much  richer  harvest 
than  any  crop  from  cuttings  could  yield.  I  have  actually  had 
plants  which  have  yielded  upwards  of  100  potatoes,  some  the 
size  of  hen's  eggs,  many  as  large  as  walnuts,  and  all  the  others 
sufficiently  large  for  planting." 

When  the  potato  crop  is  harvested,  the  haulms  should  be 
gathered,  and  conveyed  to  the  compost  heap  or  hog  pen,  to  be 
converted  into  manure. 

Before  closing  this  article,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  again  advert  to 
the  subject  of  the  potato  disease.  In  addition  to  the  expedients 
already  mentioned,  various  remedies,  of  a  different  character, 
have  been  prescribed,  and  were  supposed  to  have  some  temporary 
or  partial  effect,  but  none,  I  believe,  has  proved  permanently 
efficient.  Among  these,  it  has  been  recommended,  with  much 
confidence,  as  a  successful  preventive,  to  cut  off  the  tops  of  the 
stem  near  the  surface  of  the  ground^  immediately  after  flowering, 
and  to  cover  it  with  about  two  inches  of  earth.  This  plan  is  pro- 
posed under  the  impression,  that  the  disease  is  communicated  to 
the  potato,'by  the  medium  of  the  vine.  Again,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested  that  the  tuber  should  be  cut,  for  planting,  longitudinally, 
in  order  that  each  piece  should  contain  eyes  from  both  the  ends 
and  sides  of  the  potato.  By  others,  who  believe  that  the  affection 
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wiksi  caused  by  i«to  deseethflng  along  th«  stetn  tt>  &e  tobeM,  8t> 
SGQQQe  particular  period  of  their  vegetatioB,  it  was  proposed  to  Ibnn 
the  earth  aboat  the  hill  into  an  apex,  which  would  shed  the 
waier,  and  ta  foree  the  stem  into  a  lateral  dimction  in  its  growth- 
Planting  in  autumn,  is  eonsidered  bj  many  European  culti- 
vators to  be  a  partial  security  against  the  dis6afle>  and  the  ixi<i<* 
dents  adduced,  in  connection  with  this  eultuarC)  seem  ta  sustain 
thd  opinion.  Whether  the  practice  may  be  adopted  kk  ti^  SCate^ 
can  alone  be  determiiwd  by  expcirience«  Tlud  great  ptessure  of 
£Etfm  business,  which  usually  occurs  with  us  at  that  period,  wiU 
be  an  objection.  ^Thelow  temperature  to  which  our  climate  is 
exposed,  and  its  severe  alternations,  may  also  prove  impedimentB. 
We  know,  however,  that  tubers  left  accidentally  in  the  ground 
through  the  winter,  will  vegetate  and  flourish  in  the  succeeding 
spring;  but  it  may  still  be  questioned  whether  similar  results 
WMid  attend  an  entire  crop,  artifksially  planted.  The  same  mode 
of  planting,  and  subsequent  tillage,  is  pursued  in  thiscultUM  ae 
when  the  potato  Is  planted  in  the  spring. 

The  prevalence  of  peat  or  moss  in  the  soil,  is  supposed  to  exert 
a  favoraMe  efTeet  in  tbe  protection  of  the  potato  from  the  disease. 
It  should  be  remarked,  that  special  manures  are  far  less  promotive 
of  its  attack;s,  than  strong  barn-yard  dung,  and  that  neither  should 
be  applied  to  an  extent  that  will  produce  a  highly  luxuriant 
growth  of  the  plant.  A  singular  and  striking  fact,  which  phi- 
losophy will  find  it  difficult  satisfactorily  to  explain,  but  which 
appears  to  be  well  authenticated^  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  is  sug- 
gestive of  theories  that  my  limits  will  not  permit  me  to  discuss. 
It  is  stated  that  seed  potatoes,  when  severely  tainted  by  the 
disease,  will  (especially  if  planted  in  autumn)  produce  tubers, 
perfectly,  or  in  a  great  degree,  exempt  from  the  affection. 

Although  we  may  confidently  repose  in  the  conviction  that  this 
aeve  scourge  not  only  to  agriculture,  but  to  civilized  society,  has 
beeeme  mitigated  in  its  virulence,  and  more  limited  in  its  extent, 
we  can  scarcely  look  for  its  entire  extinction,  or  expect  that  it 
wfll  be  controlled  by  human  means.    We  can  alone  hope  that  the 
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ifoup^ratira  «t}tci§^  <lf  Bttture  muf  oVMmme  it^  by  seme  agefloy 
aamyfterioaa  and  subtle  as  has  been  ^  aflfeetion. 

Ihe  Osier. — ^This  name  is  giFen  to  those  willows  which  are 
adapted  for  b&sket  making,  and  similar  x  purposes.  The  cultiviv^ 
tion  of  the  wiUow  is  Jost  now  producing  a  very  considerable  ex- 
citement in  the^publi<^  n^nd.  I  have  had  no  personal  experience 
in  this  puirsuit,  and  derive  the  materials  for  the  following  article 
chiefly  fr9m  an  intelligent  paper  on  the  subject,  embraced  in,  the 
Patent  Office  Keport  of  1853. 

Several  va^eties  of  the  SuA^)ean  Willow  are  enumeirated  as 
adapted  £>r  culture,  and  particularly  the  SaUx  vimjualls,  Salix 
rubra,  SaUx  trianda,  &c.  I  entertain  no  doubt  but  ftiture  investigar 
tions  will  discover  those  equally  favorable  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
immmerable  specfes  and  varieties  of  the  native  Willow,  which 
tb?ong  our  swamps  and  mantle  the  margins  of  our  streams. 

The  soil  most  congenial  to  the  osier  is  a  deep,  sandy  loam,  maist 
a^  rich,  and  if  possible,  so  situated  thaf  it  may  be  irrigated  at 
ideasure.  They  will  often  succeed  however,  on  a  dry  soil  Whan 
low,  and  naturally  wet,  the  land  should  be  completely  dr&ined. 
i;he  ground  should  be  carefully  prepared,  by  thorough  plowing 
and  abundantly  manured,  being  made  as  rich  as  is  required  for  a 
wheat  crop«  A  few  rows  of  die  Osier  may  be  advantageously 
placed  upon  embankments  of  ditches  and*  the  brhika  of  rivers,  and 
will  in  these  places  answer  the  double  purpose  of  preserving  the 
earth  in  its  position,  and  producing  crops  of  sprouts.  The  Willow 
may  be  propagated  the  most  conveniently  by  cuttings,  although 
they  may  be  grown  from  the  seed.  The  Osier  cuttiogs  should  be 
taken  from  sprouts  of  one  year  old  growth,  and  be  twelve  or  six* 
teen  inches  in  length.  They  should  be  cut  straight  across  at  the 
bottom,  and  sloping  on  the  top,  and  planted  perpendicularly, 
being  inserted  three-fourths  of  their  length  in  the  earth,  with  the 
soil  firmly  pressed  about  them,  particularly  at  the  ends.  The  top 
end  of  the  cutting,  tf  soft,  should  be  removed.  Sprouts  of  two 
years  old  may  be  used,  but  they  are  not  superior  for  the  purpose, 
and  are  more  expensive. 
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The  rows  of  Osiers  should  be  eighteen  inches  disttnti  and  the 
plants  one  foot  apart.  This  arrangement  will  require  £0,000  cut- 
tings to  supply  an  acre,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  authority 
I  have  quoted,  although  other  writers  speak  of  14,000  being  suf- 
ficient, and  recommend  setting  the  plants  further  apart.  These 
distances  will  not  be  found  too  near  for  the  first  five  years,  and 
then^  every  alternate  plant  should  be  removed.  The  cuttings  of 
two  years  old  may  be  planted  in  the  autumn,  on  well  drained 
land,  but  the  earth  should  be  carefully  pressed  around  them  in 
the  spring.    Other  cuttings  should  be  set  in  the  spring. 

The  Osier  plantation  must  be  careftdly  hoed  and  cleaned  every 
season.  The  rotten  stumps  should  be  removed,  and  the  redund- 
ant sprouts  broken  off  at  the  base.  When  too  numerous,  they 
should  be  thinned  out  with  care.  This  promotes  the  growth  of 
the  remainder,  and  one  shoot  of  six  feet  in  length,  is  of  more 
value  than  four  of  three  feet.  The  proper  season  for  cleaning  and 
thinning  the  stocks  is  March  or  April. 

The  sprouts  should  be  cut  for  use,  in  autumn,  immediately 
after  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  As  soon  as  the  rods  are  cut,  they  should 
be  placed  in  bunches  3j^  feet  in  girt,  and,  if  not  intended  to  be 
used  green  with  the  bark  on,  the  bunches  should  be  immediately 
set  on  their  butts  in  standing  water,  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four 
inches.  Here  they  should  remain  during  winter  and  spring, 
until  they  begin  to  sprout,  when  they  are  ready  to  be  peeled. 

This  process  is  very  simple,  and  may  be  performed  by  old  men, 
women  and  children.  The  machine,  and  the  process  of  peeling, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Bement,  in  his  excellent  article  on  the  Osier, 
in  the  Transactions  of  1852,  to  which  I  am  very  much  indebted, 
are  very  simple,  and  "consists,"  he  says,  "of  a  piece  of  tough, 
sound  wood,  about  two  inches  wide  and  one  inch  thick.  In  the 
top  two  sides  of  a  triangle  is  cut  out,  like  the  letter  Y,  opening 
about  one  inch  at  the  top,  and  coming  close  together  at  the  bot- 
tom. This  machine  may  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  end  of  a  strong 
wooden  bench,  something  similar  to  that  used  by  coopers  for 
shaving  hoops.  Another  machine  may  be  made  of  iron  rods, 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  welded  together,  and  forming  a  crotch 
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at  top  like  the  wood.  The  crotch  need  not  be  oyer  one  and  a 
half  or  two  inches  long.  This  instrument  may  bt  inserted  into 
the  top  of  a  stake  or  post,  set  firmly  in  the  ground.  When  the 
instrument  is  secured  and  ready  to  be  worked,  with  a  bundle  of  the 
willows,  washed  from  the  mud,  the  peeler  sits  down  opposite  to 
it,  takes  the  willow  rod  or  sprout  in  his  right  hand  by  the  small 
end,  and  puts  a  foot  or  more  of  the  thick  end  into  the  machine, 
and  draws. the  willows  towards  him, by  which  operation  the  bark 
will  /at  once  be  stripped  from  the  wood.  In  most  cases,  once 
drawing  the  sprout  through,  the  bark  will  all  strip  off;  if  not,  the 
sprout  should  be  turned  and  drawn  through  where  the  bark  ad- 
heres, and  the  peeling  is  completed.* 

"  After  stripping,  the  willows  should  be  spread  in  a  clean  dry 
pla<5e,  until  the  moisture  has  evaporated,  to  prevent  mold  or  mil- 
dew, and  then  put  up  in  bundles,  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  pounds 
each,  carefully  bound  at  several  places  with  some  of  the  sprouts, 
to  prevent  breakage  or  damage  in  moving  them. '  After  being 
peeled  the  rods  will  keep  in  good  condition  for  a  long  time,  till  a 
proper  market  is  found  for  them.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to 
boil  or  steam  them  before  stripping,  which  bleaches  them  at  the 
same  time.  They  will  now  be  fit  for  market,  and  should  com- 
mand from  three  to  four  cents  per  pound  by  the  quantity." 

Madder. — It  is  a  subject  of  equal  surprise  and  regret  that  the 
culture  of  this  highly  valuable  plant  has  received,  in  this  country, 
so  little  attention.  My  practical  knowledge,  in  relation  to  it,  is 
very  limited,  and  I  am  chiefly  indebted  for  the  materials  upon 
which  the  following  article  is  founded,  to  an  instructive  paper 
contained  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  State 
Society,  from  the  pen  of  Nfr.  Bateham,  who  embodies  in  that 
paper  the  experience  and  views  of  Mr.  Swift,  of  Erie  county, 
Ohio,  an  extensive  cultivator  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  the  patent  office,  estimated,  in  1844,  the 
yearly  importation  of  madder  at  five  thousand  tons,  which,  at  the 

•  The  Ooantrj  O^tienMin  of  June  21, 1855,  stotes  tkat  <<Mr.  Geo.  J.  Oolbj,  of  Bdton, 
Vi.,  Km  neenily  inTontfld  and  pat  in  opentioD,  a  niMl^ne  for  peeling  the  willow,  whioh  k 
mid  to  perform  the  wofk  with  great  rapiditj. 
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low  average  g[  ten  cents  per  ponnd,  amonnted  to  the  annual  ex- 
pendifeure  of  ^1,000,000,  for  the  purehase  of  a  commodity  v/hitih^ 
with  perfect  ease  and  certainty,  might  be  produced  within  our 
own  limits. 

The  culture  of  madder  has  been  regarded  with  some  repug- 
nance, under  the  impression  that  it  is  tedious  and  laborious,  in 
addition  to  the  fact,  that  the  returns  from  the  crop  are  not  re- 
alized until  the  third  or  fourth  year.  Mr.  Bateham  states,  that 
tbe  actual  labor  expended  on  this  crop,  does  not  exceed  that  re-  . 
quired  for  the  production  of  most  farm  commodities  of  equal 
value.  Mr.  Swift  produced,  at  the  rate  of  2,000  lbs.  per  acre, 
which  he  sold  at  15  cents  the  pound,  equal  to  |300  per  acre.  He 
estimated  the  aggregate  labor  in  the  production  at  $75,  the  use  of 
the  land  at  $16.0(',  and  the  grinding,  packing,  &c.,  at  $9.00, 
making  a  total  expenditure  of  $100,  and  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
$200  per  acre  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  It  is  proper  to  add, 
tliat  Mr.  Swift  felt  assured  of  his  ability,  from  the  improved 
knowledge  lie  had  derived  from  his  experience  and  observation 
in  the  culture  of  the  crop,  to  raise,  with  the  same  disbursements, 
three  thousand  pounds  to  the  acre.  The  real  result  indicates  the 
growing  of  madder  to  be  a  highly  remunerative  business,  while 
the  maximum  anticipated,  would  render  it  among  the  most  profit- 
able of  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  soil  most  suitable  to  this  crop  is  a  deep,  sandy  loam;  an 
alluvial  bottom  is  peculiarly  congenial  to  it.  A  prevalence  of 
vegcytable  mold,  such  as  decayed  leaves  and  wood  produce,  is 
desirable.  The  land  should  be  dry.  The  method  pursued  by 
Mr.  Swift,  in  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  was  the  following:  he 
plowed  very  deep  in  the  autumn,  and  early  in  the  ensuing  spring 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface  about  one  hundred  loads  of  well 
rotted  manure,  which  he  plowed  under  with  a  deep  furrowy  and 
then  dragged  the  ground,  until  it  was  thoroughly  pulverized. 
He  next  plowed  the  land  into  beds,  four  fbet  wide,  leaving  allejrs 
between,  three  feet  in  width.  He  then  made  the  beds  smooth  with 
a  karrow  or  rake,  and  reduced  them  to  a  level  with  the  alleys. 
In  this  form  they  are  prepared  for  planting.  Madde)^  sets,  ot 
seed  roots,  he  states,  are  best  selected  in  the  fall.-   The  slips  of 
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the  eeoosd  or  tkird  year's  growth  are  most  pieferred,  for  trans* 
pla&tiDg,  1&  Europe.  Those  used  for  this  purpose  are  tiie  hoti- 
zontal  or  uppetmost  roots,  oontaiuing  eyes.  They  should  be 
sep^ated  ttom  the  lower  roots,  and  buried  in  sand  during  the 
winter  in  a  pit  or  eellar.  The  sets  may  also  be  taken  up  in  the 
sparing,  before  they  begin  to  sprout  They  should  be  divided  into 
pieees,  three  or  four  inebes  long,  eontaining  from  two  to  five  eyes, 
Mr.  Swift  made  three  drills  lengthwaysof  each  bed,  about  two 
inches  deep,  one  on  each  side  and  the  third  in  the  centre.  The 
Sets  were  planted  along  these  drills,  about  ten  inches  apart,  and 
two  inches  deep.  An  acre  requires  from  eight  to  ten  bushels  of 
these  sets. 

As  soon  as  the  young  sprouts  appear,  the  earth  should  be  well 
but  cautiously  hoed,  so  as  to  perfectly  destroy  the  weeds,  and  yet 
not  injure  the  plants.  The  hoeing  and  weeding  must  be  repeated 
as  often  as  veeSis  appear.  In  June  vacancies  should  be  supplied, 
by  transplanting  parts  of  the  most  thrifty  roots.  When  Uie 
shoots  have  reached  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  height,  the  tops 
should  be  bent  down  to  the  surface  of  the  eaiih,  and  all  except 
the  tips  be  covered  with  soil  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  alleys. 
They  should  be  arranged  in  ever^  direction,  so  as  to  oecupy  the 
whole  space,  at  intervals  of  about  one  foot. 

When  the  sprouts  are  again  about  the  same  height,  this  process 
should  be  repeated,  covering  them  as  befi>re  from  the  earth  of  the 
alleys,  which  should  be  kept  ttee  bam  weeds,  and  loose  by  &e* 
quent  plowing.  The  beds  should  be  constantly  hoed  and  weeded^ 
The  pknts  may  be  covered,  in  this  manner,  three  times  during 
the  first  season.  The  last  covering  should  oecur  in  September, 
or  even  later,  if  tbelrosis  permit  The  tops,  by  this  process,  am 
eoBverted  into  roots,  with  which  it  is  intended  to  occupy  the 
entire  soil.  In  Flandera,  in  order  to  secure  the  most  peifect  die* 
semination  of  the  roots,  the  soil  is  deepened,  by  trenching,  from 
two  to  three  feet. 

After  the  vacant  places  have  been  supplied,  little  further  in* 
convenieQce  will  be  experienced  from  the  weeds,  but  if  any  ap« 
pear,  they  should  be  pulled  by  hand.    Jn  the  second  year,  the 
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'  management  of  the  beds  is  very  similar  to  the  course  pursued  the 
preceding  season.  Care  should  be  observed  to  keep  the  sides  of 
the  bed  as  high  as  the  centre,  in  order  to  escape  injuries  from 
heavy  rains.^  At  this  stage  of  the  tillage,  the  alleys  will  have  be* 
co^e  deep  and  narrow  ditches.  If  the  earth  has  been  exhausted, 
the  third  covering  the  ^econd  season  may  be  omitted.  The  third 
year  is  attended  with  little  labor  or  care;  the  weeds  which  appear 
should  be  pulled.  The  roots  may  be  dug  at  the  close  of  this  sea- 
son, if  the  ground  is  rich  and  the  plants  have  been  well  tilled, 
although  Mr.  Swift  considers  it  advisable  to  allow  them  to  stand 
until  the  fourth  yeaf.  In  Flanders,  where  madder  is  cultivated 
more  extensively,  and  with  greater  science^^  than  in  any  other 
country  of  Europe,  the  roots  are  dug  the  third  year,  and  often  in 
the  second,  but  <^with  less  profit." 

The  process  of  digging  is  very  simple,  and  should  take  place 
between  the  20th  of  August  and  the  20th  of  September.  In  the 
country  just  referred  to,  it  is  the  practice  to  dig  a  trench  three 
feet  deep,  as  near  the  outside  row  of  roots  as  possible,  to  receive 
the  earth.  They  dig  the  whole  earth  the  depth  of  the  trench, 
filling  each  opening  with  the  soil  from  the  succeeding  row.  This 
course  effectually  secures  all  the  roots,  and  is  a  most  valuable 
preparation  of  the  soil  for  the  succeeding  crop.  They  do  not  re- 
peat the  madder  culture,  until  an  interval  of  six  years. 

The  method  of  digging,  pursued  by  Mr.  Swift,  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. He  advises,  to  cut  off  and  remove  the  tops,  and  about 
half  an  inch  of  soil,  with  a  sharp  shovel;  then,  by  a  plow  of  the 
largest  size,  having  a  sharp  coulter,  plow  a  farrow,  beam  deep, 
around  the  edge  of  the  bed,  turning  the  farrow  outward;  then 
itir  the  earth  with  a  fork,  and  carefully  gather  the  roots;  again 
plow  a  ftirrow  as  before,  and  pursue  the  same  course,  continuing 
to  repeat  the  operation,  until  the  whole  ground  is  thoroughly 
plowed  and  picked  over. 

Immediately  after  digging,  wash  the  roots  in  running  water,  or 
at  a  pump ;  then,  take  a  round  seive,  two  and  a  h^lf  or  three  feet 
in  diameter,  similar  to  a  wheat  seive;  or  make,  with  screen  wire, 
a  frame  of  the  same  dimensions.  In  this  seive  or  box,  place  about 
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half  a  bushel  of  Toots,  separate  the  bnnchefly  stirdng  themNiboat 
In  the  vreder  and  wash  them  until  they  are  perfectly  clean.  After 
this  is  accomplished,  spread  the  roots,  about  two  inches  thieic,  on 
a  platform  to  dry.  A  convenient  platform  may  be  formed  of 
common  boards,  about  four  feet  wide,  and  fastened  by  elects,  on 
the  under  side. 

The  platforms  should  be  arranged  in  rows,  their  ends  north  and 
^uth,  with  passages  between  the  rows.  Drying  will  be  greatly 
ikcilitated,  by  elevating  the  platforms  on  poles,  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  ground  on  the  south  end,  and  six  inches  on  the 
north  end.  After  the  second  or  third  day,  the  madder  should  be 
protected  from  the  dew  and  rain.  This  may  be  effected,  by  pla- 
cing the  platforms  one  upon  another,  to  a  convenient  height,  and 
covering  the  upper  one  with  boards.  They  should  be  spread 
^ain  each  morning.  Five  or  six  days  of  fine  weather  will  suf- 
fieiently  dry  the  madder,  until  it  is  convenient  to  kiln  dry  and 
grind  it. 

The  kiln  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  for  drying  hops, 
may  be  easily  arranged  for  drying  the  madder  root.  Mr.  Bate- 
ham,  gives  a  plan,  for  the  construction  of  an  economical  kiln,  for 
this  purpose,  which  is  suiEciently  large  to  dry,  at  one  time,  a  ton 
of  madder  roots.  "Place  four  strong  posts  in  the  ground,  twelve 
feet  apart  one  way,  and  eighteen  the  other;  the  front  two,  fourteen 
feet  high,  and  the  others  eighteen ;  place  girts  across  at  the  bottom, 
middle  and  top,  and  nail  boards  perpendicularly  on  the  outside, 
as  for  a  barn.  The  boards  should  be  well  seasoned,  and  all  holes 
closed  by  plaster  or  otherwise.  Make  a  shed  roof  of  common 
boards;  in  the  inside  put  upright  standards,  about  five  feet 
apart,  with  cross  pieces  to  support  the  scaffolding ;  the  first  cross 
pieces  to  be  four  feet  from  the  floor,  the  second  two  feet  higher, 
and  thus  continued  to  the  top.  On  these  cross  pieces,  lay  small 
poles,  about  six  feet  long  and  two  inches  thick,  four  or  five  inches 
apart ;  on  these  scaffolds,  the  madder  is  to  be  spread,  about  nine 
incbes  thick;  a  floor  is  laid  at  the  bottom,  to  keep  all  dry  and 
dean.  When  the  kiln  is  filled,  take  six  or  eight  small  kettles  or 
hand  furnaces,  and  place  them,  four  or  five  feet  apart,  on  the 
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floor,  (first  securing  them  with  brick  or  stones  from  fire)  and 
make  fires  in  them«  with  charcoal,  being  careful  not  to  make  the 
fires  so  large  as  to  scorch  the  madder  over  them ;  a  person  must 
be  in  constant  attendance,  to  watch  and  replenish  the  fires. 
The  beat  will  ascend  through  the  whole,  and  in  ten  or  twelve 
hours,  the  madder  will  all  be  sufficiently  dried,  which  is  known 
by  its  becoming  brittle^  like  pipe  stems." 

^^Immediately  after  being  dried,  the  madder  should  be  removed 
to  a  barn,  and  be  thrashed  or  broken  by  machinery,  so  that  it  will 
feed  in  a  common  grist  mill.  If  it  is  not  broken  and  ground 
immediately,  it  will  gather  dampness,  so  as  to  prevent  its  grinding 
freely ;  any  grist  mill  will  grind  madder  properly .  When  ground 
fine,  it  is  fit  for  use,  and  may  be  packed  in  barrels,  like  floury 
for  market^' 

Other  writers  recommend  turning  the  roots  during  the  process 
of  drying,  and  the  separation  of  the  inner  and  outer  portions  of 
the  roots,  which  constitute  different  qualities  of  madder. 

Rape. — A  plant  of  the  cole  kind,  greatly  cultivated  in  Flan- 
ders, for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  but  extremely  valuable  also  as 
green  food  for  cattle  and  sheep,  in  winter  and  spring.  There 
are  different  modes  of  treating  this  plant,  according  to  the  uses 
fi>r  which  it  is  designed.  The  whole  plant  is  of  great  sendee  in 
feeding  cattle;  and  after  the  seed  is  thrashed,  the  straw  and  chaff 
on  being  bmrnt,  afford  ashes  equally  valuable  as  the  best  potashes. 
Wheat  yields  an  excellent  crop  after  rape,  and  the  plant  is  grown 
with  great  advantage  on  bog  land,  where  paring  and  burning  has 
been  practised.  Rape  is  very  hardy,  and  with  fair  treatment  it 
never  fiiils  on  any  soils.  Cattle  are  so  successfully  fattened  with 
it,  that  many  farmers  prefer  it  to  turneps. 

For  garden  enltnre  rape  is  propagated  by  seed,  and,  like  mu0- 
tard,  and  other  small  salading,  maybe  sown  any  period  of  the 
year,  when  in  request,  being  allowed  a  separate  bed.  For  the 
production  of  seed,  some  plants  of  a  sowing  which  has  been  made 
about  the  middle  of  July,  must  be  thinned  to  be  about  18  inches 
Mfnrt :  they  will  survive  the  winter,  and  flower  in  May  or  June 
of  the  next  year.    The  seed,  which  is  produced  in  great  abun- 
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dance,  ripens  in  Jaly  and  August,  and  must  then  be  cut  and  laid 
opon  cloths  to  dry,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  shed. 

In  Europe  rape  is  highly  prized,  not  only  for  the  oil, expressed 
from  the  seed,  but  for  the  cake  left  after  the  pressure,  which  is 
extensively  used  for  feeding  cattle,  its  qualities  for  this  purpose 
resembling  those  of  oil  cake  from  flax  seed.  In  England,  it  is 
aaid  to  foe  a  preventive  of  the  destructive  ravages  of  the  wire- 
worm.  It  is  broken  up  into  small  lumps,  and  strewed  upon  the 
fields  infested,  and  the  worms  which  are  very  fond  of  it,  imbed 
themselves  in  the  rape  cake  and  perish. 

Rape  belongs  to  the  cabbage  or  turnep  family,  but  itnever  heads 
like  the  former,  and  its  roots  are  of  little  value  compared  with  the 
latter.  Of  the  two  kinds  most  commonly  cultivated,  one  is  bien- 
nial, sown  one  summer  and  harvested  the  next,  whilst  the  other 
is  a  spring  or  summer  crop. 

Rape,  although  but  little  known  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
tried  in  various  parts,  and  found  to  stand  the  winters  even  in 
New-Toik  and  New  England.  Whenever  therefore  a  demand  shall 
be  made  for  this  valuable  production  of  the  soil,  or  its  near  kin- 
dred of  the  cabbage  family,  colza^  the  United  States  can  yield 
them  abundantly  in  almost  every  part. 

The  rape  seed  is  generally  sown  broadcast,  in  the  last  of  July  or 
first  of  August.  This  crop  is  greatly  benefited  the  following 
spring  by  dusting  gypsum,  about  100  lbs.  to  the  acre.  In  July 
the  seed  is  ripe,  and  it  can  very  easily  be  thrashed  by  hand  or  by 
horses.  The  oil  of  this  seed  pressed  out,  when  purified,  is  without 
smell,  gives  a  brilliant,  clear,  burning  flame,  and  is  universally 
used  all  over  Germany,  in  the  saloon  of  the  rich  and  the  cottage 
of  the  poor.  The  value  of  the  crop  is  somewhat  precarious,  be- 
cause it  is  subject  to  so  many  contingencies;  the  turnep  fly  and 
the  caterpillar  fly  prey  upon  it  when  young,  and  when  in  flower  a 
small  beetle,  (Haltica  nemorum^)  often  eats  away  the  blossom  bud, 
or  lays  its  minute  larvs&  in  the  petals,  ultimately  furnishing  every 
seed  pod  with  a  maggot,  which  either  eats  the  seed  away,  or  foro** 
ing  the  pod  open  when  nearly  ripe,  causes  it  to  fall  out.  When 
spared  these  calamities  it  is,  however,  a  very  remunerating  crop. 
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In  England,  as  well  as  on  the  continent,  the  rape,  when  eultK 
vated  for  seed,  is  frequently  sown  in  rows,  about  a  foot  apart,  io 
Joly — ^the  ground  being  well  prepared.  In  October,  the  plants  are 
transplanted,  and  the  seed  is  ripe  the  following  July.  As  a  green 
food  for  sheep,  rape  is  extensively  cultivated  in  England.  The 
land  is  thrown  into  ridges  about  two  feet  apart,  as  for  turneps,  and 
abouC  the  middle  of  May  five  pounds  to  the  acre  is  drilled  in,  on 
the  ridges,  with  superphosphate  of  lime.  This  makes  a  most  nu- 
tritious food  from  August  till  the  close  of  the  year. 

Having  no  practical  experience  in  the  cultivation  of  rape,  we 
have  given  the  most  reliable  accounts  of  its  culture,  which  we  have 
compiled  from  the  best  authorities  in  our  possession. 

The  ApfU  Orchard. — A  treatise  on  the  general  operations  of 
the  farm,  would  at  this  day  be  imperfect  and  inadequate,  did  it 
not  contain  some  reference  to  the  culture  of  the  Apple.  The 
amazing  changes,  which  have  created  such  vast  improvement  in 
the  approaches  to  markets,  of  every  section  of  the  State,  and  ex- 
erted such  salutary  influences  upon  the  value  of  numerous  pro- 
ducts of  agriculture,  have  tended  to  convert  the  orchard,  from  a 
mere  object  of  pleasure  and  domestic  resource,  into  a  highly  pro- 
ductive and  important  department  of  the  farm.  Experience  has 
also  determined,  that  the  choicest  grafts  may  be  cultivated  with 
the  same  facility  and  convenience,  as  the  worthless  seedlings  which 
formerly  supplied  ttie  cider  press. 

My  limits  will  only  allow  me  to  glance  at  this  interesting  sub-* 
ject,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  to  it  the  attention  of  the  agricultu- 
l*al  community,  and  of  guiding  them  to  more  ample  sources  of  in- 
formation. The  elaborate  and  discriminating  productions  of  Mr. 
Downing,  and  the  American  Fruit  Culturist,  a  valuable  practical 
work  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas,  and  the  Fruit  Book  by  Mr.  Cole,  may 
be  enumerated,  as  peculiarly  worthy  of  study,  and  as  adapted  to 
afford  every  desirable  intelligence. 

In  forming  an  orchard,  the  selection  of  appropriate  varieties  of 
fruitisobvionsly  of  the  highest  importance.  Intelligent  works 
will  shed  much  valuable  light  on  this  subject,  but  still  our  own 
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judgment,  moulded  by  the  results  and  observation  of  other's  ex- 
perieDce,  should  be  exercised.  Climate,  soil,  the  influence  of 
a  marine  or  inland  atmosphere,  must  all  be  regarded  in  forming  a 
decision. 

Apples,  cultivated  with  eminent  success  in  one  locality,  often 
fail  in  another.  I  feel  constrained  to  admonish  purchasers  to 
avoid  all  trafficing  in  fruit  trees  with  transient  and  unknown 
venders.  They  are  often  unreliable,  and  impose  upon  the  pur- 
chaser spurious  trees.  Several  years  necessarily  must  elapse  before 
^e  character  of  the  fruit  can  be  determined,  and  if  a  deception  has 
been  practiced,  the  injury  and  disappointment  are  serious  and  most 
vexatious,  while  the  time  lost  in  the  growth  of  an  orchard  cannot 
be  retrieved.  Nurseries  exist  in  nearly  every  section  of  our  own 
State,  which  are  conducted  by  men  of  honor  and  integrity,  in 
whose  representations  and  responsibility  the  public  may  implicit* 
ly  confide.  It  is  far  wiser  to  procure  trees  at  these  establish- 
ments!,even  at  higher  prices,  than  to  risk  the  chances  incurred  in 
purchasing  from  unknown  and  frequently  irresponsible  itine- 
rants. 

When  the  amount  of  trees  intended  to  be  planted  is  small,  it 
will  be  found  most  convenient  and  cheaper  to  purchase  from  the 
nurseries,  instead  of  raising  them  ourselves.  We  shall  alsoi  be 
advanced,  probably,  by  this  course,  three  years  in  the  period  of 
realizing  the  product  of  onr  orchard.  The  policy  of  home  pro- 
duction will,  however,  at  all  times  be  kept  in  view  by  the  provi- 
dent farmer.  The  method  of  cultivating  trees  from  the  apple 
seed  is  very  plain  and  easy.  The  seed,  if  required  in  anyquanti- 
ty,  may  most  readily  be  procured  from  the  pommace.  This  sub- 
stance should  be  reduced  to  as  fine  a  consistence  as  possible,  then 
be  thoroughly  stirred  in  a  vessel  of  water,  when  the  seed  will  set- 
tle at  the  bottom,  and  the  pulp  may  be  poured  off.  The  seeds 
may  be  planted  in  the  autumn  or  spring.  If  the  latter  season  if 
adopted, -Mr.  Thomas  (to  whose  work  I  am  indebted  for  many 
facts  and  opinions  embraced  in  this  article)  advises  that  they 
should  be  preserved  in  moist,  clean  sand,  or  pulverized  peat. 
The  soil  in  which  the  seeds  are  planted  should  be  light  and  open. 
Clays  are  not  adapted  to  this  purpose,  owing  to  the  circumstance 
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tilat  a  crust  often  forms  upon  the  sur&ce  of  this  earth,  which 
would  obstruct  the  growth  of  the  tender  plant.  If  planted  in 
day,  the  seeds  should  be  covered  in  the  drill  with  a  fine  mold* 
They  should  be  planted  in  rows,  sufficiently  separated  to  al- 
low the  free  use  of  the  hoe  between  the  rows.  The  author 
quoted,  mentions  three  different  modes  of  treating  the  young  seed- 
lings. Tbey  may  be  set  out  in  nursery  rows,  when  a  year  old,  to 
be  budded  the  second  season ;  or  they  may  be  taken  up  and  root 
grafted,  when  large  enough;  or  they  may  be  transplanted,  and 
grafted  at  a  subsequent  time.  I  am  not  able  to  occupy  sufficient 
space,  to  present  an  explanation  of  the  various  modes  in  use  for 
propagating  fruit  by  grafting  and  budding,  nor  could  I  accom- 
plish it  intelligently  without  appropriate  figures  and  illustrations* 
The  works  referred  to  contain  abundant  details  on  this  subject. 
A  knowledge  of  these  processes  may,  however,  be  much  more 
successfully  attained  from  the  practical  instruction  of  a  skillful 
operator,  than  by  any  directions  books  can  communicate.  Every 
intelligent  culturist  should  be  familiar  with  this  art,  as  it  will 
enable  him  at  all  times  to  introduce  into  his  orchard,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  pleasant  amusement,  any  variety  of  fruit  his  fancy  or 
judgment  may  suggest. 

In  the  choice  of  trees  to  form  the  basis  of  an  orchard,  much 
discretion  is  requisite  to  select  those  varieties  which  have  borne 
the  tests  of  climate  and  position,  which  experience  has  established 
to  be  standards,  and  which  have  been  approved  by  public  taste, 
as  evinced  in  the  demands  of  the  markets.  New  varieties  are 
constantly  announced,  to  which  remarkable  excellence  is  ascribed. 
For  a  period  they  are  in  high  repute,  but  generally,  and  with 
rare  exceptions,  they  rapidly  loose  their  high  reputation,  and  are 
soon  abandoned. 

The  well  established  and  perfectly  understood  varieties  should 
mainly  be  relied  upon,  while  fancy  kinds  may  be  incidentally  in- 
troduced. Among  apples  of  this  description  may  be  classed  the 
Early  Harvest,  Bough,  American  Summer  Pearmain,  GravensteiUi 
Fall  Pippin,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russet, 
and  Esopus  Spitzenburgh. 
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The  orchards  of  our  northern  frontier  have  been  enriched  by 
the  importation  of  various  apples  from  Canada,  which  are  of 
French  origin.  The  Fameuse  ranliLS  among  the  most  excellent 
of  these,  and,  in  congenial  positions,  has  I  think,  scarcely  a  rival 
in  both  quality  and  productiveness,  as  an  autumnal  and  earl^ 
winter  fruit. 

The  apple  tree  adjusts  itself  to  most  soils,  but  flourishes  with 
the  greatest  vigor  upon  rich,  deep  and  friable  earth.  Wet  land  it 
unfavorable  to  it,  and  hard  and  shallow  soil  impedes  the  neces*^ 
sary  expansion,  of  its  roots,  which  spread  themselves  when  not 
obstructed  over  a  large  area.  Standing  water  is  i>eouliarly  iqju- 
rious  to  all  fruit  trees,  and  if  this  tendency  exists  the  land  should 
be  effectually  drained.  Deep  and  thorough  cultivation  eminently 
promotes  the  growth  and  bearing  of  a  young  orcliard. 

The  trees  selected  for  transplanting  should  be  from  ibur  to  six 
feet  in  height.  More  regard  in  their  selection  should  be  paid  to 
the  condition  of  the  root  than  to  the  form  and  beauty  of  the  stenu 
The  tree  should  be  removed  with  great  care,  and  not  wrenched 
violently  from  its  bed,  retaining  as  many  of  the  fibrous  roots  uik. 
injured  as  possible.  The  wounded  roots  should  be  cut  off 
smoothly,  to  avoid  their  decaying. 

The  top  of  the  tree  should  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
reduction  of  the  roots.  This  operation  is  usually  performed  by 
the  indiscriminate  lopping  of  the  branches,  but  it  is  recommended 
as  a  safer  method  to  trim  off  the  growth  of  the  preceding  year  to 
the  extent  required.  Some  judicious  authors  advise  the  removal 
of  the  alternate  buds  on  the  branches,  and  this  method  possesses 
the  advantage  of  preserving  unimpaired  the  entire  top  of  tlM 
tree.  In  the  operation  of  trimming,  zeal  should  be  tempted  by 
Judgment.  Injudicious  trimming  alike  impedes  the  developement 
of  the  tree  and  mars  its  beauty. 

The  proper  and  skilful  preparation  of  the  ground  is  the  preli- 
minary measure,  and  most  essential  to  the  ultimate  success  of  thjB 
orchard.  The  earth  should  be  plowed  deep,  and  loosened  by  the 
aid  (^  a  subsoil  plow  at  least  twenty  inches.  The  soil  should  be 
tnade  rich  by  an  abundant  application  of  manure.    By  the  care- 
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ful  performance  of  these  requirements,  the  progress  of  theyoQBg 
tree  will  be  quickened,  while  it  will  be  essentially  preserved  froiu 
the  consequences  of  drought. 

Large  holes,  not  less  than  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  from  eight- 
een inches  to  two  feet  in  depth,  should  be  prepared  for  the  trees. 
The  subsoil,  if  cold  or  sterile,  should  be  removed,  and  a  fine 
mold  enriched  by  rotted  or  compost  manure  be  substituted. 
Fresh  and  unfermented  dung  can  seldom  be  used  in  the  hole 
without  danger  to  the  tree,  and  never  should  be  brought  in  con- 
tact with  the  roots.  The  K>ots  should  be  dipped  in  mud  as  an. 
additional  security,  before  planting  the  tree. 

The  trees,  in  forming  an  orchard  should  be  arranged  in  rows^ 
and  stand  about  thirty  feet  apart.  Let  them  be  placed  at  the 
same  depth  in  the  soil  they  occupied  before  their  removal.  The 
earth  should  be  slightly  elevated  about  the  tree^  to  allow  for  its 
usual  subsidence.  The  roots  should  be  spread  in  the  hole  in  their 
natural  position,  the  mellow  earth  being  gathered  gradually  about 
them,  and  introduced  among  the  fibers  by  the  hand.  Water  may 
be  applied  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots.  ^.  Thomas  recom- 
mends pouring  it  from  a  watering  pot,  as  the  earth  is  sifted  into* 
the  hole. 

A  stake  shonld  be  fastened  in  the  hole  previous  to  the  tree 
being  placed,  in  order  that  the  roots  may  not  be  wounded  or  dis- 
placed by  driving  it  afterwards.  The  tree  should  be  secured  to 
this  stake  by  a  straw  or  woolen  band,  to  protect  it  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  wind.  A  mound,  a  few  inches  in  height,  is  sometimes 
raised  about  the  tree  for  supporting  it,- and  the  practice  is  highly 
useful,  as  a  protection  from  mice  and  the  effects  of  frost.  When 
the  land  is  cultivated  in  an  orchard,  while  the  trees  are  young, 
and  the  bark  is  tender,  they  are  extremely  liable  to  be  marred 
and  injured  in  plowing,  by  the  team,  whiffie-tree,  and  plow.  They 
may  be  effectually  protected  from  this  exposure,  by  placing  around 
them,  at  a  proper  distance^  three  or  four  short  stakes,  driven 
firmly  into  the  ground. 

Stamping  or  pounding  down  the  earth  about  the  roots  is  highly 
pr^udieial.    A  method  recently  introduced  of  mulching,  is  of 
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great  utility  in  proteeting  the  trees  from  hot  and  dry  weather. 
This  consists  simply  in  arranging  a  thick  layer  of  coarse  straw, 
dung  or  leaves  above  the  roots,  and  oter  abont  the  same  space 
ihey  occupy.  Excessive  watering  is  peculiarly  iDjurions  to  a 
young  tree.  Water  should  be  moderately  applied,  and  usually 
poured  from  a  watering  pot  over  the  leaves  and  stem. 

I  feel  constrained  to  repeat  again,  that  vast  benefits  will  result 
from  the  exercise  of  skill  and  care,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
earth,  and  the  transplanting  of  the  trees.  When  skillAilly  man- 
aged, a  tree  will,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  commence  bearing 
in  the  fifth  year,  and  will,  from  that  period,  rapidly  increase  the 
amount  of  its  product.  Trees,  embracing  the  choicest  grafts,  may 
now  be  purchased  at  $18.00,  per  hundred,  and  the  aggregate  ex- 
pense, connected  with  their  culture,  up  to  the  bearing,  cannot  ex- 
ceed an  equal  sum.  The  use  of  the  land,  for  ordinary  agricultural 
purposes,  is  not  interrupted,  during  this  period.  Instead  of  being 
injured,  the  young  tree  is  benefited  by  the  presence  of  hoed  crops, 
particularly  such  as  require  thorough  tillage. 

When  an  orchard,  which  should  contain  about  fifty  trees  to  the 
acre,  has  reached  the  condition  of  full  bearing,  it  should  average 
five  bushels  to  each  tree.  The  price  of  grafted  apples  more  fre- 
quently exceeds,  than  falls  below,  fifty  cents  the  bushel.  These 
fiicts  afford  data,  upon  which  may  be  estimated  the  great  import- 
ance and  productiveness  of  the  orchard. 

The  seasons  appropriate  to  the  transplanting  of  trees,  are  In 
autumn,  after  their  growth  terminates,  and  in  the  spring,  previous 
to  its  commencement.  Difference  of  views  exists,  as  to  which 
of  these  periods  is  the  most  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  opinion,  however,  I  think,  at  present,  inclines  to 
autumn,  as  combining  in  reference  to  the  Apple,  the  most  advan- 
tages. 

Many  and  serious  errors  prevail  in  the  ordinary  method  of 
pruning.  It  is  generally  performed,  in  a  very  reckless  and  slo- 
venly manner.  The  operation,  instead  of  being  excessively  severe 
at  one  time,  should  be  moderate  and  progessive,  and  performed 
at  intervals.  The  objects,  which  should  be  contemplated  in  pruning  ^ 
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old  ttees,  are  the  removal  of  the  decaying  branches,  and  the  redun- 
dant limbs,  which  crowd  each  other,  and  the  diminution  of  the 
innumerable  sprouts,  which,  in  a  luxuriant  tree,  sometimes  render 
it  almost  impenetrable,  excluding  the  sun  and  air,  and  exhausting 
the  vigor  of  the  tree. 

The  process  should  be  performed  with  a  fine  saw,  chisel  and 
pruning  knife,  but  the  use  of  an  ax  should  not  be  tolerated.  The 
excision  should  be  smooth,  and,  when  large  limbs  are  cutoff, 
the  stump  should  be  rubbed  with  tallow  or  a  similar  substance, 
to  protect  it  from  the  effects  of  the  sun  and  wind,  and  to  prevent 
the  discharge  of  sap,  which  injuriously  affects  both  the  wood  and 
bark  of  the  tree,  where  it  adheres.  Pruning  is  also  resorted  to, 
occasionally,  to  promote  the  productiveness  of  trees,  when  an 
excessive  luxuriance  of  the  woody  growth,  prevents  the  formation 
of  fruit.  This  object  is  effected  by  cutting  off,  two  or  three  times 
during  the  summer,  the  extremities  of  the  sprouts,  an  inch  or  two, 
and  by  thinning  out  those  that  are  redundant.  This  should  be 
done  first  early  in  the  season,  and  only  repeated,  when  necessary. 
Some  culturists  produce  the  same  result,  by  cutting  a  circle 
with  a  sharp  spade  around  the  tree,  at  a  distance  of  about  two 
feet;  thus  severing  a  portion  of  the  root3,  and  arresting  the  lux- 
uriance of  its  vegetation. 

Much  discussion  has  recently  been  elicited  by  the  contradic- 
tory opinions  which  exist  in  reference  to  the  most  appropriate 
season  for  pruning.  It  was  formerly  executed  always  in  early 
spring,  as  perhaps  the  most  convenient  period.  This  practice  is 
now  objected  to,  and  the  reason  assigned  seems  plausible,  that  the 
condition  of  the  tree  at  that  time,  in  reference  to  the  condition  of 
the  sap,  is  unfavorable  to  pruning,  and  that  the  amputated  limbs, 
having  no  protection  from  the  leaves,  are  injuriously  affected  by 
the  SUQ  and  winds.  The  months  of  June  or  July  seem  at  present 
to  be  regarded  as  the  best  season  for  the  purpose,  by  intelligent 
nurserymen. 

The  Apple  tree  is  infested  by  numerous  enemies.  The  most 
common  and  formidable  of  them  are  the  caterpillar,  the  borer, 
and  aphis.   The  former  may  be  found,  by  inspection,  in  the 
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spring,  in  an  excreseenee,  eneireling  a  twig,  and  covered  by  a 
shining,  gluey  substance.  If  this  is  cut  off  and  consumed,  the  enr 
tire  colony  in  embryo  will  be  destroyed.  When  the  nests  have 
been  already  formed,  the  most  effectual  mode  for  accomplishing 
their  destraction  is  by  fire.  For  this  purpose,  attach  birch  bark, 
or  tow,  dipped  in  turpentine,  or  some  other  inflammable  material, 
to  a  long  pole,  ignite  this,  and  hold  the  blaze  in  contact  with  the 
nest,  until  it  is  consumed.  An  inverted  sod,  with  the  earth  up- 
permost, placed  in  the  crotch  of  the  limb  on  which  they  have 
nested,  very  seriously  impedes  the  operations  of  the  caterpillar, 
and  often  expels  them  from  the  tree. 

The  borer  penetrates  the  wood  of  the  tree,  near  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and  is  exceedingly  destructive.  Mr.  Thomas  advised 
^<the  removal  of  the  soil  a  little  about  the  roots,  and  then  wash 
the  trunk  and  larger  forks  of  the  branches  with  a  mixture  of  to- 
bacco water,  soft  soap  and  flour  of  sulphur.  The  proportions  are 
a  pint  of  the  sulphur,  a  gallon  of  soap  and  tobacco  water,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  the  whole  to  the  consistence  of  paint."  Mr. 
Downing,  he  adds,  ^^  recommends  injecting,  by  a  syringe,  the 
liquid  into  the  holes,  and  plugging  them  up  in  the  spring  with 
pieces  of  soft  pine,  dipped  in  tobacco  juice,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  perfect  insect." 

The  aphis,  a  small  insect  like  the  plant  louse,  may  be  destroyed 
by  an  infusion  of  whale  oil,  applied  with  a  syringe.  The  practice 
which  sometimes  occurs  of  white-washing  trees  with  a  solution  of 
lime,  I  consider  of  questionable  utility,  and  decidedly  objec- 
tionable, when  used  in  a  consistency  that  forms  an  incrustation 
upon  the  tree.  Scraping  the  dead  bark  and  moss  from  trees,  and 
washing  the  bodies  thoroughly  with  strong  soap  suds,  is  useful. 

Great  care  and  patience  are  required  for  the  gathering  of  the 
apple.  They  should  be  carefully  picked  by  hand,  and  deposited 
in  baskets — ^but  the  fruit  should  neither  be  thrown  or  shaken  from 
the  tree;  a  slight  wound  is  fatal  to  its  preservation.  None  but 
those  which  are  fair  and  uninjured  should  be  retained.  The 
apples  may  be  placed  for  preserving,  in  barrels  or  boxes,  and 
their  safety  will  be  much  promoted  by  alternate  layers  of  dry 
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ohaff  or  sand.  They  should  be  stored  in  a  dry  and  cool  situa- 
tion, and  in  as  low  a  temperature  as  will  be  secure  fi'om  frost. 
Apples  are  sometimes,  for  increased  security,  rolled  separately  in 
paper  before  being  barreled. 

The  great  value  of  sweet  apples  for  stock,  and  particularly 
swine,  is  universally  conceded,  and  would  in  itself  render  the 
apple  orchard  an  important  object  to  the  farmer.  I  have  used 
sour  apples  for  boiling  in  swill,  with  much  utility,  mingled  with 
pumpkins,  beets,  or  other  vegetables  in  which  the  saccharine  prin- 
ciple predominates.  They  even,  I  think,  give  an  improved  relish 
to  the  potato,  with  swine,  and  render  it,  for  them,  a  more  health- 
All  food. 

The  fruit  which  falls  from  the  tree  green,  or  partially  ripe,  and 
indeed  all  that  prematurely  falls,  usually  contains  the  embryo  of 
the  apple  t^orm,  or  some  other  noxious  insect,  and  should  be  as- 
siduously gathered  and  fed  to  swine. 
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The  county  societies  are  generally  in  a  very  flourishing  condi- 
tion. The  reports  i^hich  are  presented  are  many  of  them  of  very 
great  interest,  and  give  assurance  that  the  best  eflTorts  of  our  far- 
mers are  being  directed  to  the  advancement  of  the  agricultural 
interest.  As  in  former  years,  the  attention  of  the  farmer  has  been 
turned  to  improved  systems  of  husbandry,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  success  has  attended  the  effbils  in  this  direction. 

The  drought  of  the  past  season,  so  fearful  in  its  character,  has 
been  very  severe  upon  the  agricultural  interest.  A  circular^ 
which  is  annexed,  was  issued  by  the  Secretary  in  October,  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  effects  of  the  drought  upon  the 
farming  crops.  The  responses  which  were  received,  have  been 
in  substance  embodied  in  the  county  reports ;  and  while  the  loss 
has  been  from  this  source  very  severe,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  those 
portions  of  the  State  where  thorough  drainage  has  been  most 
practiced,  there  the  loss  has  been  very  much  less  than  in  other 
sections.  The  probability  is,  that  far  more  will  be  done  in  this 
direction  the  ensuing  year  than  has  ever  been  done  in  any  pre- 
vious year. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  there  will  be  found  a  very  im- 
portant and  interesting  article  by  the  Hon.  Geo.  Geddes,  of  Onon- 
daga, on  <<  Rain,  Evaporation,  and  Filtration,"  ante^  page  150,  to 
which  we  would  call  the  special  attention  of  farmers. 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Cortland  county  society,  willlje  found 
the  address  of  the  Hon.  A.  B.  Dickinson,  in  which  several  mat- 
ters of  practical  importance  to  the  farmer  are  very  ably  discussed, 
and  suggest  matters  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  In  the 
Onondaga  county  report,  the  address  of  the  Hon.  Geo.  Geddes  la 
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given,  in  which  the  history  of  the  county  is  briefly  sketched.  Its 
geological  character  is  given,  and  its  agricultural  capabilities,  the 
methods  of  farming  pursued,  and  the  best  means  of  improving  th« 
same.  From  this  valuable  address,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  rich 
and  prosperous  county  has  been  continually  advancing,  and  the 
advantages  which  the  farmers  of  that  county  possess,  are  most  ably 

set  forth. 

• 
We  would  commend  a  careful  examination  of  the  reports  of  the 
county  societies,  as  there  will  be  found  in  them  many  very  valua- 
ble papers,  worthy  of  careful  perusal  and  of  attentive  considera- 
tion. Experiments  in  the  use  of  special  manures,  in  draining  and 
Irrigation  are  given,  which  give  assurance  that  our  farmers  are 
becoming  convinced  of  the  importance  of  giving  attention  to 
these  important  subjects. 

The  Secretary^isited  several  of  the  county  and  local  fairs,  and 
delivered  addresses,  and  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  improve- 
ment manifested  in  the  stock  of  the  different  sections  of  the  State, 
in  the  neat  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  farm  and  dairies,  and 
in  all  the  details  of  farm  management.  The  improvement  which 
has  taken  place  within  the  past  few  years  in  farm  buildings  is 
most  gratifying,  and  must  attract  the  notice  of  every  traveler 
through  the  rural  districts  of  our  State.  Nothing  more  strikingly 
develops  the  attention  which  is  being  given  to  agricultural  read- 
ing than  this — the  works  of  Downing  and  Allen  are  appreciated, 
and  the  tasty  farm  dwellings,  the  improved  grounds  and  shrub- 
bery show  that  our  farmers  are  as  fully  sensible  of  the  beautiful 
as  any  other  class  of  our  citizens. 
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State  of  crops  J  1854,  and  the  ^ects  of  drouth  and  of  the  wheat  midge 

upon  the  crops. 

The  annexed  circalars  were  issued  and  addressed  to  the  officers 
of  the  county  societies  and  other  gentlemen  in  the  counties  of 
this  State,  and  the  substance  of  their  returns,  as  far  as  received, 
will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  returns  of  the  county 
societies : 

OIROULAR. 

State  Agricui«tural  Rooms,  Albany,  } 
Oc/oJer  23, 1854.  J 

Sir — ^I  am  desirous  of  ascertaining,  as  far  as  practicable,  the 
state  of  agriculture  in  your  county  the  present  year,  and  desire 
answers  to  the  following  questions  at  an  early  day. 

Respectfully  yours, 

B.*P.  JOHNSON, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

What  is  the  average,  per  acre,  of  the  following  crops  1 

1.  Wheat.  2.  Indian  corn.  3.  Oats.  4.  Barley.  5.  Rye. 
6.  Buckwheat.  7.  Hay.  8.  Potatoes.  9.  Peas  and  beans.  10. 
Flax.    11.  Fruit. 

12.  What  has  been  the  diminution  of  crops  by  drouth  1 

13.  To  what  extent  (if  any)  has  the  wheat  crop  been  injured  by 

the  wheat  midge  1 

14.  Have  drained  lands  been  less  affected  by  the  drouth  tha^ 

undrained  1 

15.  What  is  the  state  of  fiurming  generally  in  your  county  ? 

16.  Is  it  improving? 
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oiboulab.     ^ 

Stat£  Agricultubal  Rooms,  Albamt,  ? 
J^ovember  29,  1854.  J 

Dear  Sir — ^The  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society  are  desi- 
rous of  collecting  from  each  county,  facts,  from  wliich  a  correct 
statement  of  our  agricultural  condition  can  be  formed,  and  which 
may,  hereafter,  prove  of  great  value  in  making  comparison  with 
our  previous  condition. 

The  circular  is  addressed  to  you,  as  you  are  probably  familiar 
with  all  the  facts  which  are  desired,  or  the  same  can  easily  be 
ascertained  through  the  officers  or  members  of  your  county  and 
town  associations,  or  from  other  intelligent  and  observing  persons. 

Your  attention  is  solicited  to  the  following  inquiries,  with  such 
observations  as  may  be  interesting  and  useful  to  your  county: 

1 .  The  chief  product  of  your  county. 

2.  The  increase  or  decrease  this  year. 

3.  The  estimated  niunber  pf  acres  devoted  to  this  production, 
and  the  quantity  and  quality  produced. 

4.  The  condition  generally  of  other  important  products,  and 
the  average  quantity  of  each. 

5.  Tne  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  acres  under 
tillage,  for  all  purposes. 

6.  The  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  animal  stock ; 
the  breeds  most  common,  and  what  improvements  are  in  pro- 
gress, and  what  breeds  of  cattle  are  most  approved  for  the  dairy 
and  for  market. 

7.  The  increase  or  decrease,  or  absence  of  scientific  attention  to 
fkrm  cultivation. 

8.  Has  drainage  received  attention;  and  if  so,  what  are  its 
advantages. 

9.  The  increase,  decrease,  or  stationary  value  of  farms. 

10.  The  place  where  the  products  of  the  county  are  marketed ; 
what  per  cent  of  their  value  does  the  expenses  amount  to. 

These  fiiets  are  very  desirable  to  be  obtained,  and  will,  if  se- 
cured, enable  us  to  form  a  correct  view  of  the  cultivation,  pro- 
duets,  and  agricultural  condition  of  the  State,  and  being  inoorpo- 
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rated  in  the  annual  Transactions  of  the  Sooiety,  will  proye  Im- 
portant for  ftitnre  reference. 

Replies  are  desired  as  early  as  convenient,  and  before  the  1st  of 

Jannarj. 

Yeiy  respectfully  yours^ 

B.  P.  JOHNSON, 

Cor.  Secretary, 


ALBANY. 

This  society,  although  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  bids  fair  to  occupy  a 
high  rank  among  kindred  societies  in  the  State;  although  but  two 
years  in  existence,  its  influence  is  already  plainly  perceptible  in 
the  increased  interest  manifested  in  the  affairs  of  the  society  by 
the  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  as  appears  by  the  lauda-' 
ble  spirit  of  competition,  and  the  unusually  klrge  attendance  at 
the  last  annual  fair  at  ^  Washington  Parade  Ground,^'  in  the  city 
of  Albany,  on  the  26th,  a7th,  and  28th  days  of  September  last. 
The  receipts,  some  |4,000,  were  such  as  to  enable  the  society  to 
offer  an  increased  premium  list  for  the  year  1855,  of  $2,000, 
(double  the  amount  offered  at  the  past  fair.)  Notwithstanding 
the  unusually  severe  drouth  of  the  summer,  the  displav  in  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  departments,  furnished  strong  evi- 
dence of  superior  culture.  The  display  of  horses  was  unusually 
lai^e,  and  in  every  respect  creditable  to  the  county. 

The  ladies',  manufSacturers',  and  miscellaneous  departments, 
were  well  filled,  and  attracted  general  attention  fix^m  the  extent 
and  beauty  of  the  exhibition. 

The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  1854,  were  about    |4,000 
Expenses  and  losses,  about 3,200 

Leaving  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of |800 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  in  the  afternoon  of  the  last 
day  of  the  fair,  by  Prof  Woolworth,  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
a  creditable  production,  and  was  well  received. 

{Assembly,  No.  14&.]  24 
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The  display  in  <<  &mak  e^aeslariaDism  '^  attraotei}  th^  gf^wmi 
attention  of  the  thousands  present,  and  was  hij^ily  a|>plauded. 

nie  annual  meeting  of  the  sooiety  was  held  at  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Rooms,  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  1855.  Forty-six  p^* 
sons  renewed  their  membership  by  paying  the  necessaiy  fee  of  $1. 

Qficm  for  1855.— President,  A.  Osborn,  Watervlietj  Vice- 
President,  Luther  Tucker,  Albany ;  Secretary,  6.  I.  Van  Alen^ 
Albany;  Treasurer,  L.  6.  Ten  Eyck,  Bethlehem ;  Managers^ 
Robert  Thomson,  Albany;  O^ri^topher  Warner,  Bern;  A.  E. 
Wll^i  Coey^uans;  Rlchc^d  ^mmey)  ^ethlehe^i ;  Stephen  Mar- 
8|9les,  Knox;  Heiuy  Sloan,  QuUderland;  Levi  Shaw,  Rensselaer- 
Till.e;  H.  E.  Robins,  Westerlo;  JosjepJti  ^ilton^  New  Scotland; 
]^Awr^I^ce  J.  Cpbee,  W^rylfiat. 

The  executive  committee  have  since  fixed  upon  the  26th,  96A> 
and  27th  days  of  September  next,  as  the  time  for  holding  the 
next  annual  fair,  at  the  ^  Washington  Parade  Ground,"  Albany. 

A.  OSBORN,  President. 
O.  I.  Vak  Alen,  Secretary. 


ALLEGANY. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  Allegany  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
at  Belflist  on  the  S7th  S^tember,  and  was  niunefously  attended. 

The  show  of  horses  was  fully  equal  to  any  former  e^bitlpij. 
The  show  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  was  good,  but  hardly  as  nu- 
merous as  on  some  former  occasions.  Some  very  good  samples  of 
grain  were  presented;  also  a  large  variety  of  fruit  of  superior 
quality.  The  ladies  were  also  on  hai^l  with  tj^  n^ual  v^i^ty 
«r  useful  and  ornamental  work. 

The  past  summer  has  been  unusually  dry,  which  materially 
Injured  the  crops.  Hay,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  &c.,  were  not 
more  than  half  a  crop. 
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Hie  fiiBds  ottke  soeietf  are  as  fbHows: 

Balance  on  hand  at  last  report, >• $212  SH 

Beceived  from  members  of  the  society, 138  00 

Received  from  State  Treasurer^ 93  00 

$443  ^r- 

Paid  incidental  expenses,^ « $12  48 

Paid  premiums, • ,.«..     226  25 

238  7» 

II  I    HIF 

Balaneeonhaad  Jan.  1^  1856,. •«••«••« •«.     $905  14 

O^cen  for  18W.— President,  Doifa  Tmcy,  Caneadea ;  Vice- 
Presents,  Almon  Be^Jan^n,  Jobn  Hohiies,  Joel  Earr,  Reub^ 
Loomis,  Ezra  Starr,  William  WHsofr;  Correspondtag  fiteeretary 
and  Treasurer,  James  Lockhart,  Angelica;  Secretary,  John  J. 
Sockafellow^  Angelica. 

CHAS.  BENJAMIN,  late  President. 

Offi«&  or  ALLSGAjnr  Gouvrr  AoAicuL/ntAA  Soohvt,  ) 
^ngelicay  December  4, 1854.  ] 

Dear  Sfa — ^I  have  your  circular  of  the  28th  ult.,  calling  for 
jigriculCutal  statlsties  of  Ihis  county.  I  regret  that  it  is  impossi- 
i>le  Ito  me  to  give  all  ike  in&rmation  you  desire.  I  have  no  daftif 
io  which  I  can  go  back  for  a  starting  point. 

As  to  y^Mir  inquiries : 

L  The  chief  agricultural  product  of  ouir  cotintj'  is  oats. 

2.  Owing  to  the  extreme  drought  of  the  season  there  has  been 
ao  increase  in  this  commodity  from  last  year.  ^ 

8. 1  haire  no  means  of  giving  you  ttte  <<esttttrated  number  of 
aeiM  devoted  t^  this  prodtttikm,^  nor  the  ^^  q^mMtf  prodoeed.'' 
Its  9««Mesr  is  Aii>  am  average  with  other  eoonties. 

4.  As  to  <<  other  important  products  of  the  county,"  such  as 
hay,  wheat,  corn,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  &o.,.butter5  cheese,  wool, 
and  xsattle/ there  is  a  very  rapid  annual  increase  in  quantity  and 
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quality,  especially  so  of  wheat.  A  few  years  sinee  the  coontj 
did  not  raise  its  own  censumption.  Now  it  exports  largely,  and 
of  good  quality. 

5.  There  is  a  rapid  increase  per  ^  number  of  acres^  under  tillage* 
£>r  all  purposes." 

6.  There  is  a  large  annual  increase  of  animal  stock.  Breeds 
most  common  are  the  natire  and  Durham.  Considerable  im- 
provement is  made  in  the  breeds.  Durham  is  ^  the  most  ap- 
proved for  dairy  and  the  markets."" 

7.  There  is  as  yet  but  little  scientific  attention  given  to  ^^faxm 
cultivation^'  Public  attention,  however,  is  beginning  more 
gnoerally  to  awaken  to  its  importance. 

8.  Drainage  receives  but  little  attention^ 

9.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  value  of  farming  lands  of 
more  than  60  per  cent,  within  the  last  five  years — ^but  little^ 
however,  for  the  last  year,  owing  to  the  genera}  depression  of  the 
«  money  market.^ 

10k  The  products- of  the  county  are  marketed  mainly  on  the 
line  of  the  N.  Y.  and  £.  R.  R.  and  the  Genesee  Yalley  Canal. 
Cannot  give  the  cost  of  marketing. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  decidedly  a  grazing,  wool- 
growing,  and  lumbering  county ;  hence  less  attention  is  necessarily 
and.  naturally  given  to  the  cultivation  of  field  crops  than  in  many 
of  oq{  sister  counties.  Our  lumbering  interests  are  immensely 
large,  and  constitute  one  of  the  most  profitable  sources  of  income 
to  the  county.  Our  beautiful  pine  forests,  howev^r^  aie  rapidly 
giving  way  to  the  plow  and  the  scythe;  and  as  they  recede,  the 
application  of  the  sdences  to  the  culture  of  the  soil  advances* 

The  county  is  fast  filling  up  with  enterprising,  intelligent  &r^ 
mers.    Annual  town  feirs  are  becoming  more  general^  and  an  in*- 
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loreasing  interest  is  every  year  felt  in  the  promotion  of  agdcaitUr 
nl  science. 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  society  has  not  yet  been  held. 

Very  respectfnHy,  4 

JOHN  S.  BOGEAFELLOW,  Secretary. 

^erage  crops  for  1854,  furnished  ty  James  Lockhart^  Esq.y 

Angelica. 

Wheat,  average  per  acre,  14  bushels ;  Indian  com,  35  bushels; 
oats,  25  bushels ;  barley^  15  bushels ;  buckwheat,  8  bushels ;  hay, 
I  ton  per  acre ;  potatoes,  80  bushels;  peas  and  beans,  15  bushels. 
Diminution  of  crops  by  drouth,  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  Wheat 
crop  not  injured  by  fly.  Drained  lands  have  been  less  affected 
bj  the  drouth  than  undrained.    Farming  |;enerally  improving. 


CATTARAUGUS. 

The  undersigned  respectfully  submit  the  following  statement 
of  the  operations  of  the  <<  Cattaraugus  County  Agricultural  So- 
eiety,''  for  the  year  1864. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  Horace  Howe,  Esq.,  of  Little  Valley,  was 
appointed  president  of  the  society.  From  his  well  known  public 
ispirit  and  energetic  chaiacter,  [it  is  proper  to  say  that  this  state- 
ment is  written  by  the  Secretary,  without  Mr.  Howe's  knowledge,] 
the  friends  of  the  society  hoped  that  by  reasonable  pecuniary  aid 
from  the  public,  he  would  be  able  to  place  the  society  on  an 
efficient  footing ;  that  its  annual  exhibition  might  be  a  caredit  to 
the  county;  that,  by  extraordinary  effort,  farmers  might  be 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  these  annual  shows,  so  that  here- 
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aftetr  Hijdjr  would  liDel  an  intercfit,  do  axid  act  thdijt  ptc^ier  and 
rightful  part.  We  are  happy  to  acknowledge  that  thfise  hope» 
were  measurably  realized ,  through  the  untiring  exertions  of  Mr. 
Howe,  aided  by  the  executive  committee,  though  not  wholly.  The 
usual  complaints,  however,  were  zoade  by  ^^tbe  croakers,"  that 
farmers  ge^eraJPly  bad  no  interest  in  suioh  affairs;  that  it  was  a 
mere  speculation;  that  John  Smith,  James  Brown,  and  John 
Johjnson  Joim  would  get  ajil  the  pre^iiwaa*  We  are  constrained 
to  say  that  a  large  proportion  ol  the  revenue  was  contributed  hy 
persons  engaged  in  other  avocations  than  farmiog ! 

We  feel  it  due  to  truth  to  here  state,  tiiat  whatever  of  efficiency 
'flliB  society  has  attained^  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  assidu-^ 
ous  labors  of  ex-ptesident  Samuel  Harvey,  E^q.,  of  Mansfield,  and  a 
few  coworicers  in  the  cause,  who  have  labored'  diligently  from 
its  first  organization  to  the  present  time ;  who  have  endeavored 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  farming  communis  the  im- 
portance of  these  annual  harvest  gatherings;  and  who  have  con- 
tributed both  time  and  money  freely  to  advance  its  interests. 

Jn  order  to  have  a  good  exhibition  of  domestic  and  mechanic's 
manufactures^  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  procure  a  tent,  to  be- 
owned  by  the  society;  and  by  great  effort  one  was  procured,  at  a 
cost  of  aboBt  $40^,  and  of  ^  ground  dise  of  5,000  feet,  which 
was  filled  in  wery  available  q>aee  with  the  handiwoito  of  the 
gentler  as  well  as  the  sterner  sex.  The  useful  and  the  beautifri}, 
from  the  household  and  the  shops,  exceeded  all  former  displays.^ 

▲  l^and  oi  muriciaas,  composed  of  Indians  of  tba>  Alle^Muiy 
XMervatidn,  llbii^  number,  diseonrstd  awsio  thai  would  not  be 
disoreditable  ta  Dodworth^s.  The  skin  displayed  by  thoie 
^ttaHwm^^  was  cqaal  to  the  novelty,  and  attraeled  general  atten- 
iloD,  and  won  ttia  sympathetic  a{iplanse  that  good:  mnsia  alway§ 
aommandt^ 

T^e  fair  was  held  on  the  13th  and  14ih  of  September,  in  the 
village  of  Little  Valley.    Commodious  yards  were  prepared,  by 
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Ifn  Howeyfiyt  theeidiibitibAof  stdek ;.  audit  was  conceded  that  this 
4bpiffttaetifrivas8itpwioriii&<!imbei9aQd  qualify  to  any  fofae? 
skonr.    TM  entrlM  were  ns  fdUows : 

Eight  balls — two  Durhams^one  Devon,  five  grades  of  Durhams 
and  Devons.  Two  boll  calyes— one  six  months  old,  Durhanii 
weight  «00  lbs. 

lliiirtjM>nc$  yoke  of  osra  and^teMSi  Ohe  yoke  of  twin  three  ytear 
oMf  Steers,  (Dn^htan,)  oWAi^  by  Asaih^l  Oi^cwley,  Esq.,  of  Bn^ 
doli^h,  Attracted  general  attentibn,  froih  their  siae^  symnu)fry,«Bd 
imnlike  ap^^afttnce.  We  intends  Ulting  them  to  the  State  Fair 
t&fe  fall.  l%irfefe]i  cows,/>nIy,  wei^  entered;  maiky of  thiem  flito 
anlmalsi,  mostly  gnides  of  DurhaiAs  aud  Devons.  Twenty  heiferii 
drying ^m  three  mantle  to  two  years  old;  all  good;  gmdb 
i^oslly  of  Durhams,  Devons,  lind  Ayrshires.  Ten  stallions^  aU 
Iret^Sne  ahhnals.  Nineteen  breeding  mares,  genemlly  good. 
Twenty  gelditig  edts,  one  to  three  years  did.  Sixteen  mare  <k>iti, 
^ne  to  three  years  old.  Ten  pairs  matched,  and  Iborteen  singb 
^Darrii^  hor^,  itortfay  of  iny  Mr  in  the  State. 

f  Fifty-two  sheep;  buclcs,  ewes,  and  lambs;  fine  wool  and 
coarse ;  pure  South  Down  and  grades  of  different  well  known 
breeds ;  taken  together  they  were  a  very,  choice  lot.  Twd^e 
swine,  were  exhibited.    Nine  lots  of  poultry  of  all  varieties. 

Lorenzo  Stratton,  of  Little  Valley,  contributed  to  the  novels 
of  the  show,  two  stately  elks,  which  weH  captured  on  thoewtem 
«l5pe  of  theBockj^  mduhtfltinB. 

The  weather  was  beautiftil  the  first  day,  and  the  compedtioii 
and  exhibition  was  kept  up  with  great  spirit ;  but  on  the  second 
day  violent  (ains  continued,  with  short  cessations,  throughout  the 
day;  notwithstanding  ^^hlch,  it  #a8  estimated  that  from  5,000  to 
8,000  pers(Mi£r  were  in  ^wn  to  <<  see  the  i^ts,"  aiid  to  hear  a 
very  practical  and  instructive  address  delivered,  beneath  the 
frowning  clouds,  by  Horace  Greeley,  of  the  ifew-York  Tri- 
bune. 
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There  were  some  twenty  entries  of  field  crops,  but  only  two 
persons  have  made  statements.  The  last  season  was  unusually 
dry,  but  never  were  better  crops  of  oorn  raised  in  this  county ; 
and,  by  the  following  statement  of  Mr.  Edward  Yail^  some  as- 
tonishingly large  crops  were  harrested  : 

[Statement  of  Mr.  Vail.] 

'  I  last  spring  broke  up  four  acres  of  meadow  land,  which  had 
been  used  as  a  meadow  for  ten  or  fifteen  years — the  hay  had 
generally  been  fed  on  the  land.  I  put  on  a  few  loads  of  stable 
manure  before  plowing.  The  fore  part  of  May  I  had  it  broke 
about  four  inches  deep,  each  furrow  laping  on  the  preceding  one 
instead  of  laying  flat.  I  harrowed  it  thoroughly  with  a  fine  tooth 
harrow.  I  planted  with  corn  between  the  20th  and  25th  of  May 
— the  rows  about  four  feet  apart,  the  hills  about  three  feet  apart. 
It  was  a  very  even  piece,  except  some  injury  done  by  the  gray 
grub.  When  I  commenced  husking  I  measured  olT  one  acre  on 
one  end  and  husked,  and  measured  carefully  207  baskets,  each 
basket  holding  five  pecks,  so  that  I  think  it  will  make  103| 
bushels  of  shelled  com.  The  rest  of  the  field  was  not  measured 
so  particularly,  but  I  think  it  averaged  nearly  or  quite  one  hun- 
dred bushels  per  acre.  My  farm  lies  on  the  bottom  land  of  the 
Cattaraugus  Creek.  EDWARD  VAIL. 

OttOj  Dec.  25, 1854. 

State  of  New-York,  ?  ^^ 
Cattaraugus  amniy.     ) 

On  this  27tfa  day  of  December,  1854,  Edward  Vail  being  duly 

sworn,  says  the  above  is  true.  EDWARD  VAIL. 

Sworn  before  me, 

Sellick  St.  John,  Justice. 

There  was  but  little  competition  in  butter  and  cheese— in  the 
former  article  on  account  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather. 
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[Cheese;  statement  of  Mr.  Matdey.'\ 

The  undersigned  piesebts  thirty  cheese,  of  the  aggregate  weight 
of  2^90  poQQdS)  made  in  thirty  conseoutiye  days,  from  the  milk 
of  thirty- seven  cows,  for  competition  for  the  first  premium,  at  the 
annual  &ir,4854,  with  a  sample  of  ten  on  exhibition.  My  cows 
had  nothing  but  common  pasturage  feed,  and  of  course  poor  feed, 
owbig  to  the  severe  drought  of  the  present  season. 

My  mode  of  making  cheese  is  as  follows :  The  night  milk  is 
set  in  tin  pans  to  keep  it  cool  until  morning;  it  is  then  warmed 
(with  the  morning's  milk)  to  84^^  by  steam  firom  a  patent  dairy 
steamer;  the  rennet  is  then  put  in,  and  remains  thirty  minutes, 
when  the  curd  is  cut  fine  with  a  curd  cutter,  and  cooked  to  the 
temperature  of  100®  to  102®,  until  it  is  of  a  consistency  of  appa- 
rent dryness ;  it  is  then  put  into  a  cool  wooden  vessel  and  salted, 
care  beitag  taken  to  keep  it  fine ;  it  is  then  put  into  the  press  and 
pressed  hard— the  harder  the  better. 

NATHANIEL  MANLEY. 

Officers  for  1865.— President,  Horace  Howe,  Little  Valley; 
Yice-President,  Daniel  Bucklin,  Little  Valley ;  Secretary,  Lyman 
Tromeley,  Little  Valley;  Assistant  Secretary,  Fuller  Bucklin, 
Little  Valley ;  Treasurer,  John  C.  Peabody,  Little  Valley ;  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  Lorenzo  Strattdn,  Little  Valley;  Harmon 
Fisher,  Little  Valley;  Stephen  Aldrich,  Little  Valley;  Charles 
Ellis,  Little  Valley ;  Henry  Hoyt,  Little  Valley  ;  Cyrus  W.  Ful- 
ler, Little  Valley ;  Leicester  Tracy,  New-Albion ;  Jeremiah  Ken- 
yon,  New- Albion ;  Nathaniel  Manley,  Mansfield ;  John  Wipple, 
Mansfield ;  Nathaniel  Walker,  Mansfield ;  Samuel  Harvey,  Mans- 
field. 

The  next  fair  is  to  be  held  in  the  village  of  Little  Valley. 

H.  HOWE,  President. 
John  C.  Peabody,  Secretary. 
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^fidavit.^-The  endoaed  statements  of  the  afiGdts  of  the  Gattar- 

angus  CouDty  Agrfctdtnral  l^iety,  for  the  year  1854,  are  truei 

•eeordiBg  to  ttie  buit  of  oar  biowledge  and  belMl 

H.  HOWE>  PrtHiiM. 
John  C.  Piabody,  Secretory*     w 

Sub^rib^  and  sworn  to  before  me^  tids  ? 
Mhda]rofldiweh^l8&»y  5 

FtTUiltt  BuiaKLlK)  /« P. 
TJUEjSSOBiSR^  BSPOftT* 

Beoiivad  from  subscription  and  members, .  • » • .  ^ « * « •  •  •  #487  75 

from  the  State, ..  «. .w.i  .•.••••« ....  86  00 

at  the  door  of  the  tent, ..^ 130  76 

Total, 1704  SI 

Paid  for  tent  and  freightage, |370  23 

an  address  by  Horace  freely, • 24  50 

hay  on  days  of  the  fair, . .  • 10  00 

services  by  Mr.  Ik)ckstader, 50 

Ira  Wood  and  D.  Hilsdreth,  to  watch  tent,. .«  2  00 

D.  Barrel],  for  services, • 75 

Charles  Aldrich,  for  printing, 12  OO 

freight  on  books, 4  08 

discount  on  $150,. « » 1  50 

bad  bills  on  hand, 7  00 

candles  to  light  tent,. . . . « 11 

'            Horace  Hews,  expenses  in  obtaining  subscrip- 
tions,   2  94 

John  Manley's  expenses  in  obtain'g  subscript's,  52  64 

Wm.  Gaylord,             do                  do  4  43 

John  C.  Peabody,        do                  do  6  75 

I       Lyman  Blackman,       do                  do  7  00 

*    music  on  fair  days, |13  00 

postage  and  stationery, ••  3  50 

diplomas, \  16  00 
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?aid  premiums  to  the  amount  tff. |14S  09 

On  hand  Matdi  5, S4  64 


$704  51 
JOHN  C.  PEABOBT,  Treasurer. 

GATU6A. 

Letterfrom  John  9.  Claric,  President  Ag.  Society: 

AuBu&K,  December  lit^  I854« 
B^  P.  JoHirsoify  Esq.: 

Pear  Sir — Your  circular  of  Oct.  23d  is  before  me.  I  have  d^ 
lajed  answering  thus  long  that  others  interested  in  agricultural 
pursuits  Uying  in  the  extreme  limits  of  the  county,  might  be  con- 
suited,  and  thus  obtain  more  reliable  information  than  I  irom  my 
own  personal  observation  would  be  able  to  fhmish. 

Ow  wheat  crop  ibe  present  hardest  war  the  lightest  I  ha^e 
^er  seen  in  Cayuga,  iu  Act,  almost  a  total  failure.  The  autUHia 
of  1853  was  peculiarly  unta?arablo  for  the  germination,  and  afto 
growth,  the  following  winter  unusually  severe.  Extreme  cold, 
succeeded  by  sudden  changes  to  thawing  and  freezing,  made  sad 
havoc  with  our  prospects  for  bread.  The  harvest  approached ; 
the  midge  made  its  appearance,  taking  the  lion's  share,  leaving 
(he  husbandman  a  slight  recompense  for  his  toil!  This  of  late  is 
one  of  our  most  unsparing  enemies,  destroying  without  remedy; 
while  our  county  heretofore  could  be  rated  at  1 5  and  30  bushels, 
ftseotding  to  seasout  I  can  safeiy  say  the  last  cannot  possibly  ex* 
•aed  10  bn^ela  to  the  acre. 

Indian  com.^  This  great  American  staple,  as  usual,  is  reliable 
axul  profitable,. and  is  con/oeded  by  all  to  be  fully  up  to  the  ave- 
r^[e  of  former  yeara.  The  grain  is  sound  and  heavy,  the  slalka 
were  secured  in  good  condition.  A  new  variety  from  the  <<  Patent 
Office"  called  '<  King  Philip,"  tried  as  an  experiment,  produced 
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m  good  ear  100  days  after  plantiDg,  no  earlier  nor  better  than  ya- 
.  rieties  usually  depended  upon  in  this  vicinity,  viz:  << Button," 
«  White,"  "Eight-rowed,"  "Yellow,"  &c.    The  yield  will  pro- 
bably average  t\^enty-flve  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Oats,  a  favorable  season  and  &ir  yield,  somewhat  injured  by 
the  drouth,  for  those  sown  late,  but  will  be  likely  to  average 
twenty-flve  or  thirty  bushels. 

Barley  has  done  exceedingly  well,  and  commanded  paying 
prices.  On  nineteen  acres  of  my  own  sowing,  we  secured  some* 
tiling  over  600  bushels ;  sold  at  $1  per  bushel.  The  average  in 
the  county  will  not  exceed  twenty  bushels. 

Rye  very  little  sown,  and  generally  considered  as  unprofitable, 
the  yield  never  exceeding  that  of  wheat,  and  bearing  only  half 
its  price,  only  cultivated  for  the  value  of  the  straw  for  farm  and 
mechanical  purposes;  yield  usually  ten  to  fifteen  bushels. 

Buckwheat.  This  fickle  crop  is  not  cultivated  extensively,  some- 
times yielding  twenty  and  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  again 
not  to  exceed  five.  This  year  probably  ranging  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  10.  Cultivated  principally  for  home  consumption,  and 
as  a  substitute  for  the  high-priced  wheat. 

Hay  this  year  is  remarkably  light  and  scarce,. commanding  a 
price  in  market  from  $12  to  |16  per  ton.  The  yield  will  not 
exceed  a  ton  to  the  acre.  This  crop  suffered  materially  from  the 
drouth,  both  in  yield  and  the  number  of  acres  mown,  many  turn- 
ing their  pattle  in  their  meadows  from  want  of  sufficient  pastu- 
rage. 

Potatoes  are  generally  sound,  more  so  than  for  some  years  pre- 
vious. I  have  observed  a  new  feature,  and  find  the  same  preva- 
lent somewhat  in  other  quarters,  which  is,  the  new  tubers  com- 
mence growing  in  autumn,  and  unless  immediately  secured  soon 
become  perfectly  worthless.  Is  this  in  any  manner  connected 
with  the  prevalent  disease,  or  is  it  an  accident  of  the  season.  The 
yield  will  average  somewhere  near  125  bushels  per  acre. 
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Peas  and  beans,  few  cnltivated ;  generally  yield  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  bushels.  The  great  difiieulty  experienced  with  peas, 
is  the  roinons  work  of  the  pea  bug.  The  south  parts  of  the 
county  are  somewhat  exempt  from  this  difficulty. 

Of  flax  I  no  not  now  recollect  to  hare  seen  but  one  piece  this 
year,  and  should  not  probably  hare  seen  this  had  not  a  worthy 
and  Industrious  lady  of  sixty  years,  remembering  the  amusements 
of  her  youthful  days,  caused  an  extra  one-half  acre  to  be  culti- 
vated for  her  especial  benefit,  that  the  good  old-fashioned  hum- 
ming of  the  Scotch  wheel  might  once  more  greet  with  its  melody 
the  ears  of  the  household,  causing  the  flaxen  haired  urchins  to 
stare  with  a  mixture  of  amazement  and  curiosity,  and  the  un- 
married daughters  to  blush  apologies  and  plead  ignorance  of  this 
unfashionable  accomplishment. 

Of  fruit,  an  ordinary  yield,  generally  fair,  and  commanding 
good  prices. 

As  to  the  drouth  diminishing  the  crops,  I  can  safely  say  it  has, 
and  materially  so.  The  springs  and  streams  have  not  in  thirty 
years  been  so  low  as  now.  Cayuga,  Owasco,  and  Skaneatoles 
lakes  are  lower  by  some  two  feet  than  for  many  years  previous. 
This  state  has  continued  during  the  summer,  and  the  consequen- 
ces remain  in  part  undeveloped.  The  stock  are  thin  for  want  of 
sufficient  fall  feed,  and  should  the  winter  prove  unfavorable,  the 
decrease  from  this  quarter  alone  would  be  seriously  felt.  Store 
sheep  and  cattle  are  offered  at  prices  indicating  evident  anxiety 
to  avoid  wintering  more  than  actually  necessary. 

As  to  the  iiyury  of  the  wheat  crop  by  the  <<fly."  For  some 
years  this  evil  has  not  visited  us  materially,  and  in  comparison 
with  others,  is  almost  unnoticed^  An  enemy  far  more  destruc^ 
tive  has  been  among  us,  commonly  called  the  weevil,  properly 
the  ^  midge."  The  true  weevil  generally  confines  his  labors  to 
a  more  southern  latitude,  and  can  be  evaded  by  proper  precau- 
tions ;  but  for  the  <<  midge,"  I  know  of  no  remedy,  not  even  to 
abandon  the  crop.  'Wheat  is  his  favorite ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
this,  will  not  "object  to  rye  and  oats,  and  is  especially  fond  of 
barley.    From  this  enemy  the  fiurmers  of  Cayuga  may  well  pray 
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to  be  delivered.  It  has  thus  far  baffled  all  oar  ingenuity  to  dis- 
cover a  remedy*  No  precautions  prevail.  Some  farmers  have 
abandoned  the  cultivation  of  all  white  varietieS|  confining  them* 
selves  to  Mediterranean.  This,  from  its  being  a  bearded  varied 
and  early,  but  more  from  the  good  sense  of  the  insect,  measurably 
escapes. 

As  to  the  state  of  farmixig,  I  scarcely  know  what  to  say,  or  by 
what  standard  to  measure  it.  This  sul^ect  should  be  examiiwd 
with  attention  and  care.  In  the  absence  of  a  better  comparison^ 
we  are  willing  to  stand  a  public  examination  with  our  sister 
counties,  and  appeal  to  tbe  records  of  *the  State  Society  for  the 
data. 

So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  farming  of  this  county  Is 
second  to  none  in  the  State.  The  superiority  of  our  products  in 
the  markets  ihdieates  the  riehneis  of  our  soil;  the  red  and  green 
shales  are  reliable,  and,  together  with  the  fiM^ilities  for  obtaining 
<<  plaster,"  render  this  the  most  desirable  soil  in  the  State ;  the 
number  of  premiums  awarded  to  Cayuga  county  by  the  State  So- 
ciety, also  bears  witness  to  the  interest  our  farmers  take  in  im- 
provements. The  impetus  given  to  superior  breeding  by  such  men 
as  Sherwood,  the  Sbeldons,  the  Remingtons,  Page,  &c.,  is  felt  ma* 
terially  in  all  the  grazing  States.  Nor  is  this  influence  confined 
to  the  grazier :  in  this  connection  we  find  an  honoraUe  pride  and 
competition  to  produce  the  best  crops  of  grain,  and  keeping  the 
form  in  the  best  order.  Although  the  soil  generally  was  more 
fertile  tliirty  years  since  ttian  now,  I  have  good  reason  to  doubt 
of  their  producing  better  crops  than  now ;  from  the  superabund- 
anee  of  vegetable  matter  in  die  soil,  a  large  growtkk  of  stalk  might 
be  expected,  while  the  pn^Mr  elemeni  Jbr  producing  a  conee* 
pMidlDg  yield  of  grain  seemed  to  be  wanting. 

The  light  of  science  is  shedding  its  influence  over  the  Adds  of 
ihe  husbandman.  We  no  longer  consider  It  ae  an  art  akme-« 
ponteut  to  plow  and  sow— trusting  to  Pro^ridence  alone  fi>r  the  ij»- 
erease.  Men  are  begbmiog  to  see  the  propriety  axvl  eoenomj  of 
4ping  thinsp  well.  Young  America,  by^eiqpierience,  are  led  ta 
Wiitrast  the  idea  Aat  our  fathera  weif  the  exponeois  of  all  wifr* 
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dpm.  The  i]Jk>w  of  to4a7  is  fax  <UffeireEt  firpm  ihi^tolbttj  years 
linoe ;  so  is  the  plowing.  I  remember  ^e  time  when  thrashing 
machines  weise  onjmown ;  our  wheat  is  all  thrashed  now  by  ma* 
tiiiinery ;  pur  g^n  is  sowi^  extensively  by  maohioery,  in  a  masr 
|ier  &r  superior  to  that  h^  hand;  our  fanning  n^ills  can  aow 
^arajte  the  chieas  from,  the  whe^  and  consequently  £»rmeci  ea^ 
cultivate  wheat  in  one  field  and  chpsa  In  another*- Uie  theory  of 
transiDUtatipp  to  the  eei^trary  oo^witb^rt^nding.  Md  again^  I 
have  %  vivid  recoUectio^  pf  thP  si^e,  but  thanks  to  til^is  spirit 
of  improvement)  they  have  departed,  thpu^  the  scars  remain,  i 
the  grain  cradle  sueceeded,  and  this  waseonsidered  a  vast  imprpv^t 
ment,  and  soon  became  the  oommoa  instrument  for  outting  grain. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  ^[  Deap^^"  at  the  London 
e^l^ibitiQD,  that  ^<ero99  between  an  aneient  war  di^urlot  and  a  modatn 
windmilV  as  the  lacetjlpus  rpportt r  saw  fit  to  denominate  it;  thia 
undoubtedly  created  a  greater  sensation  than  a^y  other  ope  thiqg 
o;i:hibited,  the  palace  excepted :  this  alox\^  has  effected  a  world-wide 
revolution  in  agricultwal  industry.  We  find  this  same  spirit  of 
improvement  in  every  departn^t  that  may  be  in  ^y  manner 
cpj^iected  with  the  subject  under  consideration.  Farmers  m^ 
now,  more  than  ever  before,  seeking  for  information— not  oxdjr 
fi)^  labor  saving  instrupient?,  but  how  l^ey  can  best  and  eheapaitl 
improve  the  soil ;  many  are  satisfied  the  true  and  only  way  ^ 
effect  this  is  first  to  improve  the  mind.  Our  soils  are  variable — 
often  silicious,  shaly,  and  alluvial  are  within  a  few  rods  of  each 
other ;  each  should  be  managed  difTerently ;  manures  adapted 
to  one  would  be  a  manifest  injury  to  anothei'l  In  conclusion,  I 
would  repeat,  we  have  encouraging  prospects,  and  should  peace 
continue,  prosperity  is  snre  to  await  us. 

Respectfully  yours, 

JORN  S.   CLARK. 

Mi.  Clark  fuvther  witteeoe,  is  answer  to  second  dronlar. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  circular  soliciting  agricultural 
information,  I  send  the  following :     . 

The  proper  answer  to  the  first  interrogatory  is  somemhat  dlfl^- 
eult  to  determine.    Hie  fact  that.  In  this  county,  com  and  wheat 
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crops  are  generally  so  evenly  balanced  with  the  fluctuations  of 
each  from  year  to  year,  places  first  the  one  and  then  another  at 
the  head  of  the  list.  Ten  years  ago,  480,000  bushels  of  com  and 
650,000  bushels  of  wheat  were  produced  in  this  county.  Five 
years  later  over  700,000  bushels  of  corn,  and  only  480,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  this  being  far  below  the  average  of  the  latter  crop.  In 
1852  and  '53,  the  wheat  crop  again  reached  700,000  bushels  ; 
com  about  the  same.  The  harvest  of  1854  again  differs  mate* 
rially,  wheat  falling  below  300,000,  com  nearly  to  its  average. 
Somewhere  near  40,000  acres  are  annually  devoted  to  wheat,  and 
little  evidence  of  diminution.  The  chances  for  obtaining  a  re- 
munerating yield  encourage  its  cultivation  from  year  to  year. 
From  15,000  to  25,000  acres  are  devoted  to  corn,  with  an  evident 
increase  from  year  to  year.  Our  wheat  yields  from  ten  to  twenty- 
Ave  bushels  per  acre,  averaging  less  than  fifteen,  while  com 
ranges  from  twenty-five  to  forty,  averaging  about  thirty. 

Of  our  wheat  the  quality  is  superior,  the  flour  commanding  the 
highest  &ncy  prices  in  New- York  city,  with  the  eAeption  of  the 
iSunous  Smith  brand  of  Wheatland,  which  oversells  ours  a  shil- 
ling per  barrel,  and  this  not  from  the  superior  quality  of  the  flour, 
but  from  the  appearance  and  condition  of  the  barrel,  resulting 
fh>m  extra  care  in  making  and  cleanliness  while  in  transit  to 
market. 

As  to  our  com,  the  quality  is  unexceptionable,  with  an  evident 
increase  both  in  the  number  of  acres  and  the  product  per  acre. 
Cultivated  in  connection  with  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  clover,  it 
will  ever  be  a  reliable  favorite. 

The  next  in  value  of  our  products,  are  barley  and  oats.  Ck>ming 
as  they  do  in  rotation  between  corn  and  wheat,  they  might  with 
propriety  be  considered  as  forming  one  crop.  However,  some 
parts  of  our  county  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  oat,  and  are 
onfiivorable  for  producing  wheat  and  com.  Ck>nsequently  we 
find  from  20,000  to  30,000  acres  devoted  to  the  oat  crop,  usually 
averaging  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 

From  600,000  to  800,000  bushels  of  oats  are  annually  produced| 
the  last  year,  probably  reaching  near  the  hitter  estimate.    In  1 845| 
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oyer  8,060  acres  were  cultivated  for  barley,*  yieldhig  143,000 
bushels;  as  that  year  was  uotoriously  disastrous  it  cannot  be  taken 
as  data  for  the  average.  In  1856,  over  800,006  bushels  were 
grown  on  18,000  acres,  while  the  present  year  I  am  confident  has 
reached  fully  400,600  bushels,  averaging  nearly  25  bushels  to  the 
acre.  Our  barley  this  year  was  mostly  sold  at  $1  per  busheb 
vieing  with  the  receipts  from  either  corn  or  wheat.  Next  ia 
value  is  potatoes,  though  mostly  for  home  consumption,  it  Id 
nevertheless  one  of  our  most  important  products  About  500,600 
bushels  ttre  anHoally  produced,  the  yield  averaging  firam  100  to  125 
bushels  per  aere.  The  last  six  years  have  been  remarkably  disaa* 
trous,  tliough  they  now  appear  heelthier.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  some  50,000  bushels  of  buckwheat,  nearly  the  same  quant 
tity  of  peas,  from  3,000  to  6,000  bushels  of  beans  are  annuallgr 
produced,  the  amount  varying  materially  with  different  years^ 
though  we  generally  confine  our  attention  to  the  production  <^ 
eereals. 

In  conQeetioB  with  these,  many  other  products  are  found  to  be 
profitable.  The  eoarse  fodder  produced  in  growing  grain  eaa  be 
profirably  used  in  rearing  cattle  for  the  butclher  and  dairy;  and  the 
milk  and  whey  of  the  dairy  for  the  rearing  and  fattening  of  swine« 
Accordingly,  we  find  from  18,000  to  20,006  cows  producing  from 
16^000  to  18,600  lbs.  of  butter,  together  with  200,000  lbs.  of  cheese 
annually.  This  latter  product  has  increased  materially  in  the  last 
ten  years,  probably  five  fold.  From  25,060  to  50,000  cattle  and 
ewine  ^re  annually  slaughtered  or  sold  in  the  eastern  markets 
alive  Some  of  our  farmers  find  a  source  of  profit  in  rearing 
horses*  We  all  depead  on  this  noble  animsd  to  do  our  heaviest 
work.  £very  fiurmerhas  at  least  a  pair,  and  many  enter  exten- 
eively  into  the  business  of  rearing,  buying  and  fitting  for  oujr 
eastern  markets.  For  some  years,  high  prices  have  tempted  uf 
to  part  with  even  more  than  expediency  would  seem  to  indi- 
Cf^te.  A  niee^  perfect  filly  is  rarely  seen.  This  oversight  hai 
become  apparent,  and  many  are  attempting  improvement.-^- 
The  sheep  and  wool  trade  is  another  item  in  our  products. 
Not  Car  from  250,000  sheep  are  now  owned  in  this  county, 
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producing  probably  1,000,000  pounds  of  wool,  the  high  price 
of  which  for  years  past  has  tended  to  increase  t^e  number. — 
Many  other  articles  are  cultivated  in  particular  Ipcalities,  among 
which  are  clover  seed,  teasles,  apples,  pears,  poultry,  &c.  The 
number  of  acres  under  cultivation  is  constantly  increasing.  No 
lands  are  abandoned  when  once  brought  under  the  plow.  The 
general  fertility  is  lasting,  well  drained  by  nature,  easy  of  culti- 
vation, adapteil  in  the  main  to  a  great  variety  of  products  ;•  no- 
thing is  apparently  wanting  for  a  continuation  of  prosperity. 

Scientific  knowledge,  as  applied  to  agricultural  pursuits,  ii>- 
creases  with  our  increasing  prosperity.  Farmers  try  experiments 
ftud  publish  the  results  to  their  neighbors,  either  orally  or  through 
the  medium  of  the  public  press  ^  others  bear,  read>  and  are  none 
the  less  respected  for  doing  so. 

Our  lands  are  generally  porous,  rendering  drains  unnecessary 
or  unprofitable,  unless  confined  to  some  wet  place;  entirely 
worthless  without.  We  have  two  tile  machines  doing  a  fair 
business.  Many  failures  in  draining  result  from  the  imperft^^t 
manner  in  which  the  woric  is  accomplished.  We  want  experi- 
enced workmen,  and  until  we  obtain  such  our  draining  experi- 
ments will  result  in  partial  or  total  failures. 

The  value  of  our  farming  lands  has  increased  in  the  last  ten 
years  full  fifty  per  cent,  with  no  prospect  of  depreciation.  Our 
conveniences  for  marketing  our  products  are  unparalleled  in  cen- 
tral New-Tork.  In  a  territory  fifty  miles  long,  averaging  twenty 
in  width,  few  draw  their  products  over  ten  miles,  and  a  great 
majority  less  than  five.  Bounded  on  the  west  by  Cayuga  lake 
and  Seneca  canal,  places  those  residing  in  the  western  half  of 
our  county  in  direct  conmiunication  with  New-Tork  by  water. 
Those  living  in  the  north  find  the  same  market  by  the  way  of 
Lake  Ontario.  The  county  is  traversed  east  and  west  by  two 
railroad?,  from  seven  to  fifteen  miles  apart,  while  the  Erie  canal 
takes  a  middle  course  between  them.  A  railroad  from  Sodus 
Bay,  on  Lake  Ontario,  traversing  the  county  centrally  from  north 
to  south,  is  in  process  of  building,  and  will  undoubtedly  soon 
be  completed.  Consequently  our  expenses  for  marketing  are 
light,  probably  less  than  two  per  cent  for  the  home,  and  ave- 
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rage  15  per  eent  for  the  New-Tork  markets.  Our  best  farmers 
send  their  products  to  New-Tork  direct,  excepting  wheat,  which 
is  sent  by  the  millers  in  the  shape  of  floor.  An  extensive 
flouring  mill,  located  on  the  canal,  generally  grinds  all  in  the 
northern  section,  while  those  located  on  the  Owasco  outlet 
expect  to  flour  that  grown  in  the  central  localities. 

Yours  respectfully, 

JNO.  S.  CLARK. 

trbasubxr's  beport. 

By  the  last  annual  report,  made  January  12, 1854,  it  appeared 
that  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  |344.01,  which  amount 
was  carried  forward  to  the  credit  of  the  society  in  account  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  amount  of  receipts  during  the  current  year  ending  Dec/* 
SOth,  1854,  (at  which  time  I  made  my  annual  report  for  the  past 
year,)  was  $1,267.90,  of  which  |11  was  received  for  memberships 
previous  to  the  last  fair;  $116  for  subscriptions  raised  by  my 
solicitation  in  Auburn;  $934  receipts  on  the  &ir  ground  ;  $151 
received  from  the  State;  $48  avails  of  the  agricultural  ibsti- 
▼al,  and  $7.90  from  various  other  sources;  which  several 
amounts  equal  the  sum  of  the  leceipts — which  sum,  together  with 
the  amount  of  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  12ih  of  January, 
1854,  amounts  to  the  sum  of  $1,611.91. 

The  expenditures  during  the  year,  for  premiums  and  expendi- 
tures, from  the  12th  of  January,  1854,  to  the  12th  of  December, 
1854,  amount  to  $1,152.22,  of  which  was  paid  for  premiums  (in- 
cluding $9  premiums  of  the  previous  year),  $545.  $607.22  was 
for  expenses,  as  follows : 

Paid  for  use  of  lumber, $213  00' 

for  building  the  fence, 51  00 

for  building  exhibition  houses  and  office,  setting 

posts,  making  pens,  and  labor, • ^  96  24 

for  rent  of  land, 25  OQ 

for  police,  marshals,  watch,  and  gate  tenders,  •  • .  •  44  00 

for  hay, 16  88 
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Faid  for  clerk  hire, |90  00 

for  printing^ 59  38 

for  postage  and  materials  for  tke  Mty *  • » .  •  16  85^ 

for  ^penses  of  the  festival  or  danee^ 89  00 

for  services  rendered  by  mFself, • 25  00 

Which  several  items,  together  with  the  amount  paid  for 
premiums,  equal  the  sum  of  the  espenditureSy  to  wit :  %\  ,1 52  22 

This  sum  deducted  from  (he  amount  of  the  receipts  of  the  past 
yeitfj  added  to  the  balance  of  the  previous  year,  leaves  a  balance 
of  $459.69  in  the  treasury,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1854,  (at 
which  time  I  made  my  annual  report  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
State,  and  sent  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Agricultidral  Society.)  This  amount  is  carried  forward  into 
new  account  of  the  present  year.  At  tliat  dote  thare  leaudiied 
unclaimed  |22  of  premiums  awarded  at  the  last  fair,  of  which  I 
have  since  paid  |11,  leaving  $11  of  such  premiums  uadaimed. 

In  reviewing  the  balances  carried  forward  from  time  to  time  to 
tke  credit  of  the  Society  for  the  last  five  years,  I  find  that  in  1850 
a  balance  of  $18  was  left  in  the  treasury  ;  in  1851,  $156.66;  in 
1852,  $830.90 ;  in  1853,  $344.01 ;  and  in  1854,  $459.69— being  a 
gradual  increase  of  $137.66  in  the  year  1851,  $175.24  in  1852, 
$13.11  in  1853,  and  $115.68  in  1JB54. 

I  find  also  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  about  $100  per 
year  in  the  premium  list.  That  of  1851  amounted  to  $266 ;  that 
of  1852  to  $301 ;  that  of  1853  to  $443 ;  and  that  of  1854  to  $558. 

With  th«  Increase  of  {^emiums  there  has  been  a  eorreqioiMiiBg 
increase  in  the  receipts^  except  in  the  year  1858. 

In  1852  the  receipts  of  the  fair  were  $639.26.  The  svbscrlptioa 
bj  the  citizens  of  Auburn  amounted  to  $90,  and  the  amount  re- 
ceived from  the  State  was  $151;  amounting  In  all,  from  all 
sources,  to  $880. 

In  1853  the  receipts  of  the  fair  were  $349;  the  subscription 
by  the  citzens  of  Springport  amounted  to  $80,  and  the  amount  re- 
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oeired  from  tlie  State  wa8  $151  ;  amonntiiig  ftDm  all  ioiirees, 
to  $580. 

I  would  here  remark,  that  the  expenses  of  the  fair  in  1858 
were  in  part  borne  bj  the  citizens  of  Springport  and  its  .vicinity, 
tn  consideration  of  the  iUr  being  held  at  that  place,  and  do  not 
appear  apon  flie  records^  <«  in  the  aeoountB  of  the  society,  not 
have  I  had  means  of  ascertaining  the  amouat  of  such  expenses,  so 
as  to  stale  soeh  amoont  at  this  tfane. 

In  the  year  1854  the  receipts  of  the  &ir  were  $934 ;  the  amount 
of  the  subscription  paid  by  the  citizens  of  Auburn  was  $116,  and 
the  amount  received  from  the  State  was  $151,  and  from  other 
sources  $66.00,  avumnting  in  all,  from  all  sources,  to  $1,267.90. 

With  the  increase  of  the  amounts  of  our  premium  lists  and  re- 
ceipts, there  has  been  also  an  increase  of  espentes  consequettt  upoa 
the  greater  fiEM)ilities  afforded  for  the  increasing  requirements  of 
the  society.  Hie  increased  exp^ises  of  the  past  year  have  been 
mainly  in  the  cost  of  enclosing  a  larger  quantity  of  land  fo»  the 
fldr  (nearly  double  the  quantity  heretofore  eadosed),  and  in  the 
more  extensive  preparations  made  for  the  ttdr  thaii  formeriy^  ia 
anticipation  of  a  more  general  attendance  and  more  extensive  eXr 
hibition.  I  have  compared  the  other  expenses  of  the  past  year 
with  tliose  of  former  years,  and  find  that  they  do  not  vary  mate 
rially  from  the  amounts  heretofore  paid  for  similar  purposes. 
For  Instance,  the  amount  paid  for  the  use  of  land  in  1852  was 
$25 ;  in  1853  it  was  furnished  by  the  town  of  Springport ;  in 
J854  it  was  $25.  The  amount  paid  for  police,  marshals,  and  gate 
tenders  in  1852,  was  $41 ;  in  1853,  $42 ;  and  in  1854,  $44.  The 
amount  paid  for  hay  in  1852  was  $27.21 ;  in  1853  it  was  fur- 
nished l^  the  town  of  Springport;  and  in  1854  it  was  $16.88. 
The  amount  paid  for  clerk  hire  in  1S52  was  $19 ;  in  1853,  $21; 
and  in  1854,  $20.  The  amount  expended  for  printing  In  185S 
was  $31.87;  in  1853,  $41.53;  and  in  1854,  $50.38. 
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The  amount  paid  for  postages,  materials,  &c.,  in  1852,  was  |23 ; 
in  1853,  $21 ;  and  in  1854,  |16.85. 

The  expenses  of  the  dance,  or  festival,  has  no  precedent.  They 
amounted  to  $39,  and  the  receipts  exceeded  the  expenditures  |9. 

With  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  the  indications  for  the 
future,  I  think  our  expenses  may  in  some  respects  be  diminished, 
and  our  receipts  increased.  With  the  present  good  feeling  ex- 
isting among  our  members,  and  the  increasing  interest  manifested 
throughout  the  county  in  the  objects  of  the  Society,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  may  not  go  on  prospering  and  to  proq>er,  until  we 
attain  a  position  second  to  no  other  society  of  the  kind  in  the 
State. 

H.  H.  BOSTWICK,  Treasurer. 

RBCAPrrULATION. 

Amount  of  ftinds  in  the  treasury  Dec.  20fh,  1858,  or 

Jan.  12th,  1854, |344  01 

Amount  received  firom  rarious  sources,  for  member- 
ships, subscriptions,  &c., 130  00 

Amount  ofreceipts  on  fair  ground, 934  00 

Amount  receired  from  other  sources, 52  90 

Amount  receiyed  from  the  State...... 151  00 

$1,611  n 

Amount  expended  on  account  of  premiums  for  year 

1854, $545  00 

Amount  paid  for  expenses, 607  22 

Amount  to  balance  carried  forward  to  new  account, .  459  69 

$1,611  91 


H.  H.  BOSTWICK,  Treasurer, 

Officers  for  1855.— President,  Abram  Burleu,  Springport ;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  J.  R.  Page,  Sennett ;  Recording  Secretary, 
J.  B.  Dill,  Auburn ;  Treasurer,  H.  H.  Bostwiek,  Auburn. 
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PRODITCTS  SHrPPED  X^OM  AUBURN   BT  RAILBOAD,  1854. 

There  has  been  brought  in  this  city,  from  November  1,  1854,  to 
April  1, 1855,  the  following  property,  and  transhipped  by  railroad 
to  New- York  and  Boston  marljets,  all  of  which  is  the  product  of 
Cayuga  county:  5,800  dressed  hogs,  weighing  1,218,000  lbs.,  at 
$6  per  cwt.,  amounting  to  $73,080,  in  the  whole  weighing  609 
tons  of  pork;  1,680  live  hogs  have  been  shipped|  also  3,136  head 
of  fat  cattle,  and  some  300  now  feeding,  yet  to  go;  10,200  head 
of  sheep;  166  horses;  butter,  202,250  lbs.;  60  tons  of  poultry. 
The  whole  amount  of  cash  paid  to  our  farmers  for  the  various 
products  named  above,  which  have  gone  to  eastern  markets  by 
railroad  during  the  winter  season,  can  not  be  less  than  $350,000. 

J.  B.  DILL. 

CHAUTAUQUE- 

Mayvillx,  Dec,  1854. 
Hon.  B  P.  Johnson. 

Dear  Sir,— Tou  will  excuse  me  for  exceeding  simple  answers 

to  your  circular,  and  goin^  much  into  details *as  to  the  rise,  pi:jO- 

.gress  and  history  cf  our  county. 

The  county  of  Chautauque  embraces  the  western  portion  of  tho 
State,  being  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  north  and  northwest  by  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  east  by  Cattar 
ll^us  and  Erie  counties;  its  southern  boundary  bc^ng  36  miles, 
Its  western  22,  its  northern  and  eastern  each  about  fcrfy  miles, 
giving  us  an  area  of  about  six  hundxed  and  fifty  thousand  acres, 
embraced  in  twenty-five  towns. 

The  county  is  a  portion  of  what  is  known  as  the  «  Holland 
Purchase,"  and  was  surveyed  into  ranges,  townships  and  lota 
abou:  fifty  years  since.  The  first  settlements  were  made  in  1801, 
^hen  thr*  best  lands  in  the  county  were  held  at  $2.50  per  acre. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  settlements  were  made  in  various 
parts  of  the  countyi  «nd  mills  were  soon  after  erected.  Up  to 
1804  the  whole  county  belonged  to  the  town  of  Batavia,  and  cur 
citizens  were  obliged  to  go  about  100  miles  to  town  meetings,  and 
for  the  transaction  of  town  business.  During  that  year,  what  if 
now  thecoun:>  of  Chautauque,  was  erected  into  a  town  to  be 
known  as  the  town  of  Chautauque.    The  first  general  election 
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was  held  in  ISO?,  when  the  town  gave  41  votes  for  Daniel  D, 
Tompkins,  and  28  for  Morgan  Lewis,  for  Governor.  The  county 
of  Chautaaque  T^as  set  o£f  from  Genesee  in  1808.  The  first  store 
was  opened  in  1808,  and  the  next  year  the  firsfregular  practising 
fliyBieian  cast  his  lot  among  us,  and  he  was  followed  in  18i0  by 
•  lawyer. 

The  county  of  Chantauque  derives  its  name  from  a  lake  which 
lies  very  near  its  center,  and  which  is  18  miles  in  length,  and 
from  one  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  navigable* for  steamboats,  and 
is  the  purest  of  water,  thus  affording  some  of  the  finest  fish  taken 
tn  the  State.  There  are  also  other  smaU  lakes  within  our  borders,. 
all  of  pore  and  wholesome  water. 

That  portion  of  the  county  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  from  twa 
to  six  miles  in  width,  and  also  on  the  small  lakes  and  principal 
water  courses,  is  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  /ormerly  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  beach,  maple,  chesnQt,oak,  ash,whitewood,and 
cucumber  timber,  ^nd  much  of  it,  especially  on  the  wet  portions^ 
interspersed  with  hemlock,  and  all  well  adapted  to  raising  of 
grain  and  fruits.  The  upland  portions  of  the  county  are  nf»t  so 
well  adapted  to  grain,  but  are  unequalled  by  any  lands  in  the 
State  for  grazing  purposes. 

From  Lake  Erie,  the  land  rises  gradually  for  fromr  two  to  six 
miles,  and  then,  for  from  one  to  three  miles,  rises  hill  above  hill 
«ntil  it  attains  an  elevation  of  from  800  to  1,200  feet.  Here  the 
rolling  table  lands,  drained  by  the  tributaries  of  the  Allegany,  set 
ill— the  greater  part  of  the  county  thus  sloping  to  the  south. 
Chavtauque  lake,  though  but  seven  miles  from  Lake  Erie,  is  72& 
ieet  above  it;  it  is  nearly  1,300  feet  above  the  ocean.  There  is 
BO  part  of  oor  county  which  may  be  denominated  mountainous, 
and  but  very  little  of  waste  lands  among  us. 

Though  grain  is  produced  inconsiderable  quantities,  especially 
to  the  northern  towns  of  our  county,  yet  dairying  may  be  said  to 
be  the  chief  occupation  of  our  farmers,  and  is  largely  on  the  in- 
crease. Owing  to  the  drouth  of  the  present  season,  there  has 
been  probably  no  increase  of  this  product  as  compared  with  last 
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year.    Some  <tf  our  practical  men  think  Ad  quantity  has  AUm 
off  a  qnarter,  owing  to  this  canse. 

In  1850,  there  were  34,358  milch  cows  in  the  county,  from  the 
milk  of  which  was  manufactured  2.674,780  lbs.  of  butter,  and 
3,827,740  lbs.  of  cheese.  The  number  of  cows  will  not  fall  short 
of  50,000  at  the  present  time,  and  by  reafionof  the  improvements 
in  stock  and  manufacturing,  the  quantity  manufactured  per  cow 
will  fully  equal  that  of  1850,  notwithstanding  the  dry  season. 
The  quantity  of  land  devoted  to  this  particular  branch  of  &rm- 
ing,  I  am  unable  to  estimate.  The  butter  and  cheese  are  princi- 
pally bought  up  at  tlie  places  where  manufactured,  and  are  for- 
warded to  the  New-York  market  by  railroad,  from  WestfleM, 
Dunkirk,  and  Porestville,  at  about  $10  per  ton. 

The  raising  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  is  receiving  considera- 
ble attention  in  our  county,  there  having  been  the  following  num- 
bers in  the  county  in  1850  : 

Milch  cows, 34,358 

Worldng  oxen, 6,043 

Other  cattle, 34,497 

H<Mrses, ^..... 10,278 

Sheep, 137,620 

Swine, 17,912 

Owing  to  the  low  price  which  wool  has  brought  for  a  few  years 
past,  the  number  of  sheep  did  not  increase  for  a  time,  but  there 
is  a  very  growing  interest  in  that  branch  the  past  and  present 
year.  Mr.  John  D.  Patterson,  of  our  county,  has  large  flocks  of 
French  and  Spanish  Merino  and  Saxony  sheep,  some  of  them  im- 
ported by  him,  while  other  enterprising  woolgrowers  have  impor- 
tations of  coarse-wool  and  other  grades  of  sheep.  Much  pains  is 
also  being  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  horses,  many  flue  speci- 
mens of  which  are  now  owned  among  us. 

At  an  early  day  the  Holland  company  imported  a  Durham  bull, 
and  presented  him  to  the  cattle-growers  of  our  county.  The 
blood  of  this  bull  may  be  traced  in  almost  every  animal  reared  in 
the  county,  so  that  we  may  be  said  to  have  but  very  few  purely 
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natire  cattle.  During  the  past  ten  years  much  e£fort  has  been 
made  to  excel  in  cattle,  and  the  result  is  a  very  marked  improve^ 
ment,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Durham,  Devonshire,  and  Here- 
fore  cattle  among  us.  Col.  H.  A.  Prendegasthas  imported  one  of 
the  finest  Durham  bulls  in  the  State,  and  has  a  herd  of  as  fine 
blooded  cattle  as  can  be  found,  while  others  of  our  citizens  fall 
but  little,  if  any,  behind  him.  The  Durham  stock  are  thought  to 
lack  hardiness  for  our  climate,  especially  on  the  hills,,  but  when 
mixed  with  the  natives,  and  acclimated,  they  are  more  generally 
preferred. 

Probably  about  200,000  acres  of  our  county  are  still  in  woods, 
but  this  is  continually  wearing  away,  and  the  quantity  of  im- 
proved land  is  thus  gradually  being  increased.  In  1850,  there 
were  raised  of  other  products  than  those  of  the  dairy,  the  follow- 
ing: 

Wheat,  bush., 186,317 

Corn,        «      616,099 

Bve,         «      2,532 

Odts,         «      641,866 

Barley,     « 24,904 

Buckwheat,  bush., 4 10,889 

Orassseed,      <<      2,218 

Flaxseed,       «      1,511 

Potatoes,  "      323,462 

Peas  and  beans,  bush., .  • • «       11,526 

Wool,  lbs., 375,213 

Hay,ton8, 128,752 

^      Hops,  lbs., 8,215 

Flax,    «     15,053 

Maple  sugar,  lbs., ....     167,653 

M«>lasses,  gallons, •  • . .  • 206 

Honey  and  wax,  lbs., 39,379 

Value  of  home  manufactures, • $46,032 

animals  slaughtered, $280,237 

Owing  to  the  completion  of  the  N.  T.  and  Erie  railroad  to  Dun- 
kirk, and  the  building  of  the  BuOalo  and  State  Lioe  road,  and 
various  other  causes,  farm  lands  have  very  materially  advanced 
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in  Talue  dnriog  the  past  Ave  fears.  The  assessment  rolls  of  the 
county  for  1849^  footed  bat  $5,540,022,  while  those  of  the  present 
are  $13,467,594.  The  value  of  the  real  estate,  as  estimated  hj 
the  marshals  in  taking  the  census  of  1850,  was  $11,980,810,  and 
taking  the  assessed  valuation,  by  the  same  rule  of  valuation,  the 
real  estate  would  exhibit  a  present  value  of  $17,208,864,  which 
is  not  far  from  the  real  rise  of  the  value  of  the  real  estate  of  our 
county. 

There  is  but  little  attention  paid  to  science  in  the  cultivation  of 
our  farm  lands,  and  but  little  draining  has  been  done.  The 
drained  lands  have  stood  the  drouth  much  better  than  the  un- 
drained. 

Corn  has  produced  well,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county.  Potatoes  are  fully  equal  to  any  crop  since  the  blight  be- 
gan with  us.  Oats  are  very  short,  yet  those  raised  are  of  Yery 
excellent  quality.  Wheat  and  other  grains,  and  grass,  25  to  30 
per  cent,  short  of  an  average  yield,  owing  to  the  drouth. 

The  agricultural  society  of  our  county  has  had  an  existence  of 
some  eighteen  years,  though  it  has  not  prospered  much  of  that 
time.  For  a  few  years  past  there  has  been  a  growing  interest  on 
the  subject  of  agriculture,  and  our  society  is  prospering.  The 
annual  meeting  for  the  present  year  was  held  at  May  ville,  and 
the  attendance  of  our  citizens,  as  well  as  the  display  of  horses, 
stock,  sheep,  swine,  and  poultry,  was  beyond  that  of  any  previous 
meeting.  The  exhibition  tent,  which  is  50  by  100  feet,  was  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity  during  the  second  day  of  the  fidr. 

The  society  had  offered  premiums  to  the  amount  of  $496.50,  and 
55  volumes  of  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Society,  and  made 
awards  to  the  amount  of  $417.75,  and  42  volumes  of  the  Trans- 
actions. 

There  were  93  entries  of  stock,  and  111  head  on  exhibition; 

65  entries  of  horses,  and  91  animals  on  exhibition;  24  entries  of 

sheep,  and  70  head  exhibited ;  and  a  large  amount  of  swine  and 

.  poultry.    The  ground  not  having  been  thoroughly  wet  during  the 

summer,  we  came  well  nigh  abandoning  the  plowing  match.    It 
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was  appointed  for  8  o'clock  of  the  second  day  of  the  fkir,  and  at 
the  app  >inted  hoar  six  teams  were  present,  and  fully  3,600  of  our 
eitisens  witnessed  the  work.  With  all  the  disadvantages  under 
which  the  plowmen  labored,  the  work  was  done  up  in  most  ad- 
mirable order,  and  all  were  highly  pleased  with  the  display. 

The  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  year  haye  been  as  follows : 

From  the  State, $143  09 

From  memberships, 263  00 

Admissions  to  tent, .••••• 190  38 

$596  S8 

These  funds  have  been  expended  as  follows : 

Premiums  awarded, •• ••.•••...•.••«  $417  75 

Buildiug  tent,  pens,  &c.,  98  56 

Printing  and  advertising, • •      58  75 

Bills  and  premiums  of  1853, 15  00 

Sundry  small  bills, • .6  32 

Total, $596  38 

The  next  annual  fair  will  be  held  at  Westfleld. 

Ofitersfwr  1865.— Hon.  Geo  W.  Patterson,  of  Westfield,  Presi- 
dent; Charles  Chadwick,  of  Westfield,  Secretary ;  William  John- 
ston, of  Westfield,  Treasurer ;  and  twenty-five  Vice  Presidents. 

All  of  which  fa  respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  F.  PHELPS,  Secretary. 

MB.    CYRUS   SHERWOOD. — PRODUCTS. 

MayvilUy  Jfov.  23,  1854. 
B.  P.  JoHKsoN,  Esq.— Tour  circular  of  October  23d,  was  re- 
ceived in  due  time.  I  should  have  replied  to  your  inquiries  at 
an  earlier  period,  but  preferred  waiting  until  after  the  meeting  of 
tile  board  of  supervisors  of  this  county,  that  I  could  consult  with 
fhem  In  regard  to  the  subject  of  your  inquiries.  By  the  courtesy 
^the  board,  I  have  had  the  desired  interview.  Tbey  are  most  * 
cTthmi  piMtical  fimners,  and  all  <tf  tbem  gentfonen  who  take  a 
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deep  interest  in  the  welfore  of  agricaltore.  The  concurrent  opin- 
ion, after  hearing  the  views  of  the  members  from  different  parts 
of  the  county,  appears  to  be  as  follows.  The  growing  of  wheat  is 
chiefly  confined  to  die  towns  bordering  on  Lake  Erie  and  the 
Chautauqae  lake.  Those  towns  produce  wheat  unsurpassed  in 
quality,  but  not  of  remarkable  great  yield  per  acre.  The  average 
crop  the  present  year  is  estimated  at  twelve  bushels  per  acre. 
There  has  been  no  depredation  by  the  fly. 

Indian  com,  in  the  towns  north  of  the  ridge  bordering  on  Lake 
Erie,  has  suffered  very  much  from  drouth,  and  is  estimated  not 
to  exceed  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  although  in  ordinary  seasons 
no  part  of  the  State  exceeds  those  towns  in  the  growth  of  com.  In 
the  towns  south  of  the  ridge,  com  has  not  been  injured  so  exten- 
sively by  drouth.  It  is  estimated  at  thirty-five  bushels  per  acre. 
Oats  have  suffered  very  much  from  drouth  throughout  the  county; 
probably  will  not  amount  to  half  the  usual  crop.  Rye,  barley, 
and  buckwheat  are  but  little  raised  in  this  county,  and  like  all 
other  crops,  have  been  injured  by  drouth.  Hay  is  estimated  at  a 
ton  per  acre.  The  prospect  of  the  potato  crop,  as  late  as  the  first 
of  September,  appeared  to  be  almost  an  entire  failure ;  but  after 
that  time  occasional  showers  resuscitated  them,  and  the  crop  has 
£Bir  exceeded  our  expectations.  It  will  be  equal  to  any  crop 
within  the  last  five  years.  Peas,  beans,  and  flax  are  but  little 
raised.  Fruit  is  somewhat  extensively  raised,  considerable  ex-  > 
ported  to  distant  markets.  The  crop  the  present  year  about  an 
average  one. 

Ton  are  aware  that  Chautauqne  is  not  a  great  grain  growing 
county ;  her  soil  generally  better  adapted  to  grazing  purposes, 
the  farmers  at  present  give  much  att.ntion  to  dairy  purposes.  I 
think  it  the  opinion  that  drained  lands  have  been  less  affected 
with  drouth  than  undrained.  The  state  of  farming  is  very  much 
Improving  in  the  county. 

The  diminution  of  crops  by  drouth  is  estimated  ait  thirty  per 
cent. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

CYRUS  SHERWOOD. 
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CHEMUNG  COUNTY. 
( 
In  compliance  with  the  statute  I  herewith  transmit  the  aniiOal 

report  of  the  Chemang  County  Agricultural  SocieQ^. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  can  record  a  healthy  and  growing 
Interest  throughout  our  county  in  the  prosperity  and  usefulness 
of  our  society.  Our  farmers  and  mechanics  especially  are  more 
and  more  appreciating  the  benefits  growing  out  of  our  annual 
fairs;  for  but  few  can  behold  the  best  productions  of  a  county 
collected  before  them  without  being  inspired  with  a  laudable 
emulation  to  equal  if  not  exceed  them ;  and  the  opportunity  they 
afford  for  mutual  consultation,  the  thoughts  suggested  and  bene- 
fits derived  by  discussions  upon  the  best  modes  of  cultivation,  the 
best  seeds  and  fruits,  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle,  &o.,  cannot  but 
produce  the  most  beneficial  results. 

Our  annual  fair  was  held  at  the  village  of  Horseheads,  Oct. 
10th  and  11th  The  exhibition  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
swine,  was  better  than  at  any  previous  fair.  The  show  rooms 
were  well  filled  with  a  choice  selection  of  fruits,  vegetables,  paint- 
ings, needle-work,  dagtierreotypes,  engravings,  &c.  The  show  of 
stallions  deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice,  for  it  is  seldom  that 
we  behold  better  specimens  of  the  well  proportioned  horse. 
**  Young  Factor,'^  owned  by  Anson  Holmes,  of  Southport,  received 
the  first  premium ;  <<  Eclipse,"  owned  by  H.  Shriver,  of  Bigflat, 
the  second.  The  show  of  cattle  exhibited  a  decided  improvement 
not  only  in  quality,  but  in  breeds.  A  four  year  old  Durham  bull 
owned  by  J.  Livesay,  of  Bigflats,  took  the  1st  premium.  He  is  a 
noble  specimen  of  his  kind,  as  were  also  those  of  A.  S.  Diven,  of 
Elmira,  and  H.  J.  Bentley,  of  Veteran.  The  specimens  of  sheep 
were  good;  they  consisted  of  Merinos,  South  Downs,  Leicester- 
shire, and  mixed  bloods.  We  are  glad  to  notice  a  commendable 
zeal  among  our  farmers  for  improving  and  obtaining  the  approved 
breeds  of  sheep,  to  the  raising  of  which  a  portion  of  our  county 
is  well  adapted. 

The  butter  department  was  occupied  by  some  superior  speci- 
mens, and  which  fully  maintain  the  enviable  reputation  which 
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Chemung  has  attained  among  the  butter-making  counties  of  the 
State.  The  grain  crops  have  been  lighter  by  about  one-quarter 
than  usual.  Wheat,  buckwheat,  and  oats  have  suffered  most, 
although  the  corn  crop  in  many  localities  was  less  than  usual. 
There  were  several  competitors  for  the  premiums  on  corn,  as  well 
as  other  grains. 

Below  are  the  number  of  bushels  per  acre  raised  by  a  part  of 
them,  together  with  statements  of  the  manner  of  cultivation, 
which  were  accompanied  with  affidavits  of  measurements. 

Com. — Matthew  Starring,  of  Horseheads,  247  bushels  of  ears 
per  acre;  planted  May  18th;  cultivated  and  hoed  once;  plowed 
and  hoed  once  ;  no  other  manure  but  one  dressing  of  compost, 
composed  of  plaster,  ashes,  and  lime.    Soil  black  vegetable  mold. 

Charles  Sayre,  of  Horseheads,  173^  bushels  of  ears  per  acre. 

J.  Livesay,  of  Bigflat,  160  bushels  of  ears  per  acre.  The  land 
two  years  previous  to  planting,  was  in  clover ;  plowed  in  the  fall 
of  1853,  draged  once,  and  cultivated  once  with  wheel  cultivator, 
May  15th  and  16th;  hills  planted  3J  feet  apart  on  the  17th; 
dressed  with  a  compost  consisting  of  16-21  wood  ashes,  4-21  plas- 
ter, 1-21  salt;  cultivated  twice,  and  plowed  once;  harvested  Sept. 
17th;  soil,  clay  loam. 

Oats—YJm.  Johnson,  of  Bigflat,  60  bushels  per  acre;  sowed 
May  6th,  three  bushels  per  acre;  land,  oat  stubble  and  com 
ground;  plowed  in  the  falL 

Potatoes. — M.  Staring,  of  Horseheads,  216  bushels  per  half 
acre;  planted  fore  part  of  May;  plowed  and  hoed  twice ;  no  ma«* 
nure;  soil,  black  vegetable  mold. 

J.  Livesay,  of  Bigflat,  209  bushels  per  half  acre;  land,  clover 
two  years  previous ;  plowed  in  the  fall,  draged  once  and  cultiva- 
ted once  with  wheel  cultivator;  planted  3J  feet  apart,  May  15th 
and  16th;  dressed  with  a  compost  of  wood  ashes,  16  parts,  plas- 
ter, 4  parts,  salt,  1  part;  soil,  clay  loam. 

Plowing  match. — ^The  plowing  match  which  came  off  on  the 
forenoon  of  the  second  day,  was  of  unusual  interest.    A  large 
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eoncourse  of  people  assembled  to  witnese  it,  and  seldom,  if  erer, 
have  we  witnessed  a  better  and  more  svocessfol  exhiUtion  of  the 
plowman's  slull. 

To  the  ladies  we  are  much  indebted  for  the  beantifhl  appear* 
ance  of  our  show  rooms,  for  there  were  many  beautiful  specimens 
of  needlework,  shell-work,  cut  flo.^ers,  and  paintings,  which 
they  alone  know  how  to  execute  with  such  taste  and  skill. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Evans,  of  Madison  co. 
It  was  listened  to  by  a  large  and  attentive  audience,  who  seemed 
to  highly  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  subject,  t  regret  that 
I  am  unable  to  transmit  with  this,  a  copy  for  publication. 

After  the  address,  and  the  announcement  of  the  premiums,  the 
society  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, 
the  following  were  elected :  William  H.  Van  Duser,  of  Horse- 
heads,  President ;  John  Ross,  of  Horseheads,  Treasurer;  DeWitt 
C.  Curtis,  of  Horseheads,  Rec.  Secretary;  C.  M.  Widrig,of  Elmira, 
Cor.  Secretary;  Hon.  Samuel  Manier,  of  Bigflat,  A.  J.  Wynkoop, 
of  Chemung,  Geo.  B  Hall,  of  Cayuta,  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Jackson,  of 
Catherine,  David  W.  Frost,  of  Dix,  A.  S.  Diven,  of  Elmira,  Nel- 
son Colgrove^  of  Catlin,  John  A.  McKee,of  Erin,  Wm.  H.  Banks, 
of  Veteran,  Vice  Presidents.  An  executive  committee,  consist- 
iogof  one  from  each  town,  was  also  chosen. 

DEWITT  C.  CURTIS,  Ru.  See'f. 

dmCUKO   COUNTY   CEOPt. — FROM  C*  HOLSTT,  BORSXHCADS. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,— In  relation  to  the  several  interrogatories  sent  me  in 
regard  to  agriculture,  and  the  average  yield  per  acre,  &c  ,  from 
the  best  information  I  can  obtain,  I  would  say  first  of  wheat,  that 
it  would  not  average  over  ten  bushels  per  acre ;  Indian  corn,  say 
80  bushels  per  acre,  short  one-fifth  by  drouth ;  oats,  40  bu^hel8 
per  acre,  injured  by  dry  weather  one- fifth;  barley,  10  bushels  per 
aere,  injured  by  dry  weather  one-half;  Rye,  not  cultivated  to  any 
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extent ;  buckwheat,  about  half  a  crop,  say  ten  bushels  per  acre-; 
hay  3  one  ton  per  acre,  one-fifkh  less  than  a  usual  crop,  in  consequence 
of  drouth;  potatoes,  rather  more  than  half  a  crop,  100  bushels 
per  acre ;  peas,  beans,  and  flax,  not  grown  enough  in  our  county 
to  make  a  calculation  upon*;  fruits,  an  abundant  yield,  but  of 
rather  an  inferior  quality  compared  with  other  seasons,  when  w^ 
have  more  and  oftener  the  earlier  and  latter  rain.  The  wheat 
crop  of  this  county  was  badly  injured  by  the  open  winter,  and 
that,  that  was  not  winter  killed,  was  nearly  or  half  destroyed  by 
the  fly.  In  regard  to  farming  generally,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
there  appears  to  be  a  healthy,  vig^orous  improvement  going  on  in 
our  farming  community  generally,  both  in  the  preparation  of  the 
soil  and  a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  In  regard  to  stock,  our 
county  fair  last  fall  was  much  better  attended  than  it  ever  has 
been  before,  and  the  stock  exhibited  far  superior.  Butter  is 
one  of  the  staple  productions  of  our  county,  and  notwithstanding 
the  dry  season,  I  think  the  product  of  the  dairy  will  not  compare 
un&vorably  either  in  quantity  or  quality  with  seasons  past. 


CHENANGO. 

No&wicH,  Dee.  18, 1854. 

Our  annual  county  tSuir  was  held  at  Norwich  on  the  27th  and 
28th  of  Sept.,  and  with  a  better  attendance,  better  feeling,  and 
more  interest  than  any  previous  fidr.  The  address  was  delivered 
by  the  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  and  as  you  might  expect,  it  was  a 
practical,  interesting  address,  one  which  will  be  heeded  by  and 
useful  to  the  farmers  of  this  county. 

There  was  a  great  display  of  cattle ;  some  of  the  finest  in  the 
State.  Also  a  very  good  collection  of  horses,  sheep,  swine,  and 
poultry;  vegetables  were  fine,  especially  potatoes,  there  never 
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was  exhibited  finer  speoimeni.  Most  kinds  of  our  piodacts  wese 
iomewbat  injured  by  the  long  and  severe  drouth*  Tlie  soil  in 
ClieDafig^  ooonty  will  stand  the  drouth  better  than  most  coun* 
ties  in  tibbe  Slate ;  by  this  means  we  were  less  injured  than  most 
plaees  by  the  late  severe  dnmth.  We  are  much  raoouiaged  from 
fear  to  year;  oar  soeiety  inereaaes  steadify  in  its  leee^^ts  and  in^ 
inest  taken  by  flie  fiffmecs. 

Our  receipts  this  year  are  as  follows : 

JBalance  in  treasurer's  hands  Ist  Jan.,  1854, |70  17 

From  the  State, 122  00 

Badges  sold, , 410  50 

Entrance  fee  at  gates, • ••••• 498  15 

Citizens  of  Norwich, 205  00 

11,305  89 

Eipenditeiress 
Paid  fiir  premiums,  labor,  fccr,  per  365  youchers,^  ^  • . «    $987  90 
Balance  in  treasurer's  hands,  Dec.  16,  1854, 317  92 

11,305  88 

There  was  a  good  display  of  fruit  i  there  is  considerable  atten- 
tion being  paid  to  improving  our  fruit,  with  success.  Our  me- 
chanical department  did  honor  to  the  various  trades.  Good 
ipecimens  of  ladies'  ftney  work  l^ere  on  hand.  Better  butter  is 
iiot  seen  anywhere  thm  can  be  seen  ill  Chenango ;  this  is  proved 
by  tiie  prieei  it  commands  in  marlrot.  Thore  ate  many  of  ow 
4atries  that  sell  neadily  at  home,  at  twenty-flve  oents  per  pomuL 

I  cannot  pass  unnoticed  a  splendid  pair  of  fkt  oxen,  exhibited 
by  Whitknan  Willcox,  whose  gross  weight  is  over  sixty  hundred ; 
they  are  a  sight  to  look  at,  perisct  mammoths. 

These  annual  exhibitions  of  our  farmers  and  mechanics,  serve 
to  encourage  and  stimulate  them  to  improvements,  industry  and 
energy,  that  otherwise  would  net  be  developed  perhaps  for  a  long 
time,  if  ever.  , 
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Onr  ocops  am «}iprt  this  j^^f^  Wx^i  notnmcli  xa)^;  co^ 
49  a¥«ifiige  crop ;  oats,  s^KXtt  one-half;  barl^^j,  short  onf^qna^i^; 
^tatp^,  good,  bel^  tha9  iwml;  haj,  short  about  one-teQ,tfi; 
fhA9S0,  short  about  ouaH^ghth ;  butti^i^  fi^^j  fiiU  ampunt. 

J.  WELL8,  Sicr^qrjf, 

PRODUCTS. 

Npawi<^9  JOecmier  Iff,  1854. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir — ^Your  circular  for  agricnliural  i&fi»nDati0O  iras  re- 
ceived a  few  days  since,  and  I  submit  the  following  answers : 

1.  The  chief  ]»odBcts  of  the  eooojly  fve  fix>pi  th^  dairj— butf^ 
and  cheese. 

2.  the  business  increases,  but  owing  to  the  drouth,  the  amount 
of  cheese  is  at  least  one-eighth  short;  butter  one-tweHth,  but 
ospqg  to  Uwtt9^  of  cows,  thftjr^  ifi  a?  ipuch  hut^  m^^  in  jthe 
county  as  last  jei^r. 

3.  The  number  of  acres  devoted  to  this  production  is  probably 
about  125,000,  and  on  the  Increase.  About  3^000,000  lbs.  butteri 
1,800,000  lbs.  cheese. 

4.  Of  other  products  of  the  county,  wheat  is  not  much  raised ; 
average  crop«  The  same  may  be  said  of  rye.  Ck>rn  considerabl  j 
cultivated,  and  I  think  a  good  average  crop.  Drouth  injured 
fpme,  apd  matmally  benefited  other  pieces,  and,  on  the  whole, 
^  good  sound  crop.  Oats,  short  crop,  say  one-half.  Potatoes 
good.  Have  not  been  as  good  since  the  disease  made  its  appear?- 
auc^.  Generally  gf  large  size,  dry,  m^a)y  aud  sound,  yieldiitf 
ftom  100  to  200  bushels  per  acre.  Large  quantities  have  h^VL 
l^iqrchase^  for  the  extern  markets  at  3s.  per  bushel.  Two  year^ 
sUice  the  pot^  crop  in  this  county  was  exceedingly  good,  owinff 
tQ  tbe  dry  season.  The  year  following  it  was  very  bad,  almost 
all  the  potatoes  rotted.  The  season  was  wcMrm  and  wet,  causing  ^ 
rust  on  the  vines  whic]^  diseased  the  potato.  This  season  has 
been  ve^y  dry-r-i^  rust,  and  potatoes  in  this  county  hardly  ever 
better.  Now  does  this  not  shqw  that  th^  disease  in  the  potato  has 
not  been  caused  by  any  insect,  as  supposed  by  some,  but  by  ruit, 
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'wliich  kills  the  Tine,  stops  the  growth  of  the  potato,  and  blights 
it ;  has  the  same  effect  as  warm  wet,  sultry  weather  has  on  wheat. 
All  dry  seasons  are,  as  a  general  thing,  favorable  for  insects,  and 
they  are  the  most  troublesome  in  dry  weather.  I  am  entirely 
satisfied  that  the  same  causes  affect  the  potato  top  as  do  the  wheat, 
and  blights  and  destroys  them  both  alike.  The  hay  crop  is  not 
an  average  one;  about  one-tenth  short;  one  ton  per  acre  an  ave- 
rage.   Other  crops  not  much  raised ;  only  on  a  limited  scale. 

5.  There  is  not  much  increase  in  farm  lands,  and  no  decrease. 

6.  The  number  of  neat  cattle  is  on  the  increase.  There  are  vari- 
ous opinions  about  the  different  breeds  of  cattle.  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  there  has  ever  been  any  better  breed  of  cattle, 
either  for  beef  or  milking,  than  the  native  red  cattle.  It  is  the 
keeping  that  makes  the  cattle. 

7.  There  is  not  much  attention  paid  to  scientific  farming. 
Farmers  are  beginning  to  look  into  the  principle  a  little. 

8.  Drainage  begins  to  receive  some  attention,  but  is  not  exten- 
sively practiced.  In  some  cases  its  advantages  are  obvious,  and 
it  pays  well. 

9.  Farms  have  increased  in  value  for  the  last  few  years  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  « 

IX).  The  products  of  the  county  are  marketed  on  the  Chenango 
canal  at  different  points — Sherburne,  Norwich,  Oxford,  and 
Greene,  and  shipped  to  New-Tork  principally;  some  to  Phila- 
delphia and  Boston.  Butter  and  cheese,  the  principal  products, 
have  sold  this  season,  delivered  on  the  canal  at  the  various  points 
mentioned  above,  as  follows :  Butter  has  netted  the  farmer  here 
fix>m  20  cts.  to  25  cts.  per  lb.  Average  22  cts.  Cheese  8  cts.  to 
10  cents.  Average  9  cts.  Cost  of  transportation  to  New-York, 
S  s.  per  hundred  pounds. 

Tours  with  respect, 

JONATHAN  WELLS, 
Secretary  and  IVeasurer  Chenango  Jg.  Society. 
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CLINTON. 

Plattsbubo,  March  6,  1665. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Carrespimding  Secretary : 

My  Dear  Sir — ^It  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  yon  that  our 
county  society  is  provided  with  fair  grounds  and  buildings,  prob- 
ably superior  to  those  of  any  county  society  in  the  State.  We 
have  permission  from  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  War  to  use  a  portion 
of  the  U.  S.  barracks  and  enclosed  parade  grounds,  by  giving  se- 
curity against  ii^jury. 

We  have  adopted  a  premium  list  of  |759,  and  fixed  upon  the 
18th  and  19th  September  for  holding  our  annual  fair,  and  we 
hope  to  give  a  good  account  of  ourselves  this  year,  and  see  a  bet- 
ter spirit  of  improvement  and  competition  exhibited  than  we  have 
ever  yet  had.  Last  year  you  are  aware  that  we  omitted  holdii(g 
a  fiedr,  and  did  not  draw  our  money  from  the  State. 

We  have  adopted  a  rule  in  the  payment  of  prizes  to  promote 
the  diffusion  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  information  in  the 
county.  Every  person  receiving  awards  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate to  %2  and  over,  shall  receive  agricultural,  horticultural,  or 
mechanical  publications,  or  the  <<  Transactions  of  the  New-Tor 
State  Agricultural  Society,"  or  <^  American  Institute,"  as  they 
shall  select,  m  proportion  as  stated  below : 

Awards  amounting  to  |2  and  over  shall  receive  publi- 
cations to  the  amount  of |o  5fr 

Awards  amounting  to  |4  and  over  shall  receive  publi- 
cations to  the  amount  of • ^. «        9  00 

Awards  amounting  to  |6  and  over  shall  receive  publi- 
cations to  the  amount  of .^ 3  00 

Awards  amounting  to  |8  and  over  shall  receive  publi- 
cations to  the  amount  of • 4  Oft 
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I  regret  that  our  society  was  not  represented  at  the  annual 
-meeting  of  the  State  Society.  Our  delegate  left  Albany  before 
he  had  notice  of  his  appointment. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

•     JOHN  W.  BAILEY, 

President  of  Clintcn  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Oj^c^^j^  1855.— President,  John  W.  Bdley,  iPlattsburg;  Sa- 
Metary,  John  L.  Stetson,  Mitt^buig ;  Vice-Presidents,  Ptiter 
Ke^de,  fceeseVille;  Thomias  Crook,  East  Beiekmantown ;  JohB 
Nichols,  Pkttsbu^ ;  Isaac  Sitnith,  Plattshurg;  Stephen  K.  Smith, 
Peru;  J.  K.  Lapham,  Peru;  L.  G.  Whitney,  Mooers'  Forks ;  A. 
J.  Moses,  Chan^lain;  John  W.  HubbeU,  Chazy;  Abram  P. 
Allen,  Saranac;  Silas  M.  Taylor,  Schuyler  Falls. 

PtArraitmoH,  Jfovember  8, 18M. 
B.  t. 'J6ai«5bk,  feq.: 

i^  D^^ir— lilted  you  I^rewl(h%ttaeh^d,  ianswerd  to  ymor 
circular  of  the  SJSd  Oi6tol)^r.  After  cobsulting  with  well-infofnped 
fiffmers  indiffbrent  parts  of  the  county,  I  have  made  up  an  esti- 
mate which  I  think  does  not  vary  much  from  the  fact.  Tou  will 
obsenre  that  the  average  of  all  crops,  (except  hay,)  are  put  at  a 
pretty  low  figure.  I  know  of  one  crop  of  oats  in  this  town  yield- 
ing 60  bushels  per  acre,  but  such  cases  are  very  rare.  Some  ctopb 
of  corn  have  yielded  fifty  bushels,  and  wheat  twenty-fotir  to 
thirty,  but  these  are  exceptions,  ^h^  buckwheat  crop  has  snf- 
fytei  more,  probably,  than  any  other,  being  but  littie  more  thi&n  ft 
quarter  crop.  Potatoes  are  less  than  half  a  crop,  but  of  excellent 
4fuallty.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  a  rotten  potato  this  &11. 
Bye  is  mostly  grown  on  the  light  sandy  soils. 

Very  truly  your  friend, 

JOHN  W.  BAILC?. 

^TkSmated  average  per  acre  of  crops  in  Clinton  Co.^for  the  year  1854. 

Wheat,.  ..••••••     8  bushels.  The  usual  average  is  15  bushels. 

Vidian  corn,  ••••  12      do  do  do      25    do 

Oats, 20      do  do  do      35    do 

Barley^ 15      do  do  do      30    do 
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Rye, 10  bushels.    The  usual  average  is  16  bushels. 

Bnokwhe^  ....    «      do  do  do      SO    4o 

Hay, 1 1  Ions  do  do       l^tons. 

Fototoes, €0  bushels.  do  do    1 60  bushels* 

Peas  and  beans,  .  10      do  do  do      i%    do 

Yruli — Plams  and  cherries  almost  a  total  failure. 

Apples,  about  half  an  average  crop. 

Pears,  a  good  average  yield. 

No  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  yield  of  fruit  per  acre. 

The  diminution  of  crops  by  drouth  has  been  fully  one  bi^f,  effr 
except  hay,  which  has  been  a  fair  avenge. 

Winter  wheat  that  was  not  sowed  early  suffered  4rQ«sidei:ably 
by  the  fly.  Early  sown  winter  and  spring  wheat  wfts  le$saffi?ote4 
from  this  cause.  The  crop  diminished  by  the  fly  about  five  ox 
Six  per  cent.    Winter  wheat  Is  but  Httle  grown  in  this  county. 

Drained  lands  have  been  less  affected  by  the  drouth  than  iin- 
drained. 

The  state  of  fimning  in  this  county  is  a  fair  average  of  this  fiart 
of  the  tState,  and  steadily  improving. 

J.  W.  BAILET. 

t 

GfiUUCPLAm  VALI/BY  HOVTIOULTURAL  SOCIKTT. 

At  its  late  meeting,  the  following  was  thfexepprtpufri^filSjq^t^^ 
by  Mr.  Battey,  the  chairpian  of  the  fruit  comnUtee : 

To  the  Ckamplmn  VaUey  HortiaMwral  Sodefy: 

The  society  not  having  held  any  exhibitions  during  the  partt 
year,  the  undersigned  has  had  but  little  opportunity  forthie  ex- 
amination of  fruits  grown  in  our  valley,  except  such  as  have 
fruited  in  the  spectoen  greunds^^heie ;  nc^  has  he  had  any  cqppor- 
tuni^  for  consultation  with  other  jpobeDobei^  of  ^be.fruU  oopi^^ 
tee.  He  is  therefore  uuiethleto  present^  at  thif3.time,.|i  ^^9^  ip 
behalf  pf  the  committee;  iuid  instead,  begs  leave  to  submit  ^ 
following  notes  on  some  varieties  of  recent  introduction,  as  they 
have  now  proved  on  bearing,  fbrone  or  more  years,  at  this  estab- 
lishment. 
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AFFLS8. 

Tetofsky — ^This  new  Russian  variety  appears  lilcelj  to  prove 
Valuable.  Fruit  of  medium  Size,  fair,  handsome,  and  of  good 
quality.  Tree  hardy,  and  an  early  and  abundant  bearer.  Ripens 
at  the  end  of  summer. 

Summer  Rose — ^Handsome  and  good. 

Summer  Sweet  Paradise— Of  large  si^iw  and  fine  quality.  Ripens 
here  the  first  month  in  autumn.    Valuable. 

Sopsavine — Size  above  medium ;  quality  very  good ;  tree  hardy 
and  very  productive  ;  immediately  succeeds  Early  harvest;  valu- 
able ;  better  here  than  farther  south. 

Early  Red  Margaret — Small,  and  not  as  good  as  sopsavine, 
which  ripens  here  at  the  same  time 

Duchess  of  Oldenburgh—Latgey  fair,  and  handsome ;  fine  for 
cooking ;  hardy  and  productive. 

Jforthem  Sweet — Still  maintains  its  high  character  as  best 
among  the  best  of  its  class  and  season. 

Munsm  Sweeting— This  variety,  introduced  by  J.  Storrs,  of 
Marathon,  New-Tork,  was  once  pronounced  by  P.  Barry  identical 
with  the  Northern  sweet ;  and  subsequently,  in  his  fruit  garden, 
he  described  the  two  as  being  much  alike.  The  Munson  has  now 
fruited  here,  and  proves  to  be  a  variety  of  good  size,  fine  appear- 
ance, and  foir  quality,  but  quite  distinct  from  the  Northern  sweet, 
not  bearing  the  least  resemblance  to  it  in  the  appearance  or 
quality  of  the  fruit,  or  the  haUt  or  growth  of  the  tree.  The  Nor- 
thern sweet  is  by  fiir  the  better  fruit. 

Jersey  Sweet — Quality  very  good ;  productive  and  valuable. 

Porter — One  of  the  best ;  tree  a  moderate  grower. 

'  *  Hdwthamden — ^A  fine  cooking  apple ;  the  tree  is  remarkable  for 
Its  early  and  abundant  bearing,  and  for  making  naturally  a  fine 
low  or  dwarf  standard  on  the  free  stock. 

.  WUliam^s  JVivorife— Has  not  yet  suoeeeded  so  well  here  as  Ia 
some  other  places. 
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Red  AstrachatinSasidBome  and  good ;  tree  very  hardj  and  pro- 
duotiye. 

BeTwni — Mediom  size,  beautiful,  and  of  fine  quality. 

Cb/e— Handsome,  but  inferior  in  quali^. 

American  Golden  Russet— (^xiAWty  flue,  but  the  fruit  Is  apt  to 
be  spotted. 

Jonathan — ^Handsome  and  excellent. 

Domme — Quality  very  good ;  tree  very  vigorous  and  produc- 
tive. 

Mnister — In  quality  not  more  than  good  ;  tree  hardy,  and  a 
great  bearer. 

Peck?s  Pleasant — In  quality  one  of  the  best  j  the  fruit  is  rather 
apt  to  be  spotted. 

Ladiei  Suoeeting—E^Lcellent ;  but  it  requires  here  a  long  and 
favorable  season  to  attain  its  highest  perfection. 

PEARS. 

Dearhom^s  Seedlmg-^Qjdte  small ;  productive  and  very  good* 
Tested  only  on  the  quince. 

JRo«^MZM^— Nearly  medium  in  size,  and  ei  the  finest  quality* 
On  quince. 

Andrews — Size  large ;  quality  very  fine.    Tested  on  the  quince 
stock. 

Epine  I>ttmai— ^Productive  and  excellent ;  promises  well.    On 
quince.  ^ 

Duchess  df  Orleans  (of  the  English)— Size  medium ;  quality  very 
good.    On  quince* 

Frederick  of  Wurtemburg — Size  large ;  quality  very  fine  j  an 
early  and  abundant  bearer.    On  the  pear  stock. 

.  ,  Jalousie  de  Fcm^OMxgr— Bather  latge  ;  quali^  very  good.    On 
the  pear  stock. 
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/«A«m<tf— Medium  in  size ;  in  qaalitj,  best.    On  peer  stoelL 

Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey— TMs  fine  .variety  eucceeds  well  here, 
and  is  annually  improving  as  the  trees  acquire  age.  The  tree  if 
a  rapid  and  handsome  grower,  and  an  early  and  abundant  bearer, 
both  on  the  pear  and  quince  stocks.  The  fruit  is  of  large  size, 
aMd  very  handsome;  in  quality  it  is  very  good,  and  often  best. 
With  me  it  succeeds  finely  on  the  pear  stock,  though  it  has  had 
the  reputation  of  doing  much  better  in  many  places  on  the  quince. 
I  have  obtained  more  good  fruit  even  on  the  pear  stock,  from  trees 
of  this  variety,  than  from  an  equal  number  of  trees  of  the  same 
age^  of  any  other  sort.  For  extensive  orchard  cultivation  in  lUi 
valley,  I  esteem  this  one  of  the  best  varieties  we  have. 

Mssisquoi — As  fruited  on  the  quince,  worthless. 

Onondaga— Laxge^  handsome  and  gpod.  Tested  only  on  the 
quince. 

Piatt  ^Thls  fine  native  variety  has  not  y^  fruited  in  my  collec- 
tion ;  but  as  fruited  in  the  grounds  of  the  originator,  it  mftintaioi 
fully  its  reputation.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  very  best  sorts  for 
this  region,  which  has  yet  been  proved  here. 

Skckel—Ot  slow  growtii ;  but  hardy,  productive,  and  of  the 
highest  excellence.    Does  well  here  both  on  the  pear  and  qulMO. 

Smmmer  Bonckretim^-^Otkia  good,  but  varidl)le.  On  the  pear 
stock. 

Surpaae  VtrgaUeun^Fxilly  flmt  rate  la  all  respeote.  On 
quince. 

Van  Monff  Leon  h  CVerc— A .  magnificent  pear,  rf  tnperior 
quality,  and  of  high  promise  for  this  locality.  Tested  here  onlf 
on  the  pear  stock. 

Verte  Lmgue—L  juicy  and  refreshing  pear  of  lafarj^vaUty ;  teiy 
productive.    Tested  here  only  on  the  quince. 

PLUMS.* 

Jf^fon—Large,  handBome,  and  excellent ;  one  of  the  veitj 
beit. 
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Bleeker's  Gfag:«— Excellent. 

Cohimhia — ^Large,  handBOtne,  and  good. 

Dominie  DuU--Qood  size  and  fine  quality. 

Drap  iT Or— Very  good. 

FVost  Cdge— Hardly  as  good  here  is  £Eurther  soafth. 

Golden  Gage  (of  Rivers)— Medium  or  small  size ;  quality  good. 

imperial  Ottoman — Very  good. 

XomJard— Quality  good ;  vttfy  hardy  and  produetl?6;  an  ex- 
cellent market  sort. 

Jlfonroe— Has  proved  wcMTthleSBhefe.    . 

Purple  Farort/e— Excellent. 

Red  Diaper— Y^tj  fine. 

Heine  Claude  de  Bevay — ^Large  size,  handsome^and  of  excellent 
quality;  one  of  the  best. 

GHKRRIES. 

Bigarreau — ^Excellent. 
Kirtlants  Jtfary— Very  fine. 
Xcn/wA— Productive  and  good. 
Large  English  Morello—Tine  for  cooking. 
Plumstone  Morello—Yetj  fine. 

Late  DtiAre— Very  good. 

Du  Jford  JVouve//e— Rather  acid^  kte. 

May  DuA;e— Excellent. 

BeUe  Magnifique—yetj  fine. 

Carnation — Good. 

Holland  jB^arreoi^— One  of  the  best  ef  the  hard-fleshed  cherries* 

Roberts  Red  Heart— Yery  good. 

J^rey^s  DiiAe— Fine. 
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habdt  grapes. 

Isabella — Has  succeeded  finely  the  past  season,  which  was  here 
unusaally  favorable  to  the  perfection  of  the  grape  crop. 

Diana — ^Tliis  is  the  finest-flavored  American  grape  I  have  yet 
fraited;  ripens  here  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  Isabella;  it  is 
difficult  of  propagation,  and  not  very  productive,  yet  it  may  be 
regarded  as  a  decided  acquisition. 

Clintori— This  varfety  was  better  in  quality  than  I  have  before 
had  it,  though  not  yet  equal  to  the  McNeil ;  nor  is  it  as  produc- 
tive, though  it  is  less  liable  to  mildew. 

JlfcJV*et/— This  variety  maintains  its  character  as  the  most  per- 
fectly hardy  and  reliable  grape  I  have  yet  tested. 

Sherman — ^A  new  variety,  and  another  chance  seedling  fh)m 
the  Lyman,  fully  equal  to  the  McNeil,  and  a  fortnight  earlier;  I 
consider  it  an  important  acquisition  for  this  valley. 

GnAm— This  appears  to  be  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
Lyman,  so  long  and  well  known  at  Burlington  and  vicinity  under 
the  latter  name,  which  is  the  correct  one. 

Strawberry  Grope— Inferior  to  the  Lyman  or  either  of  its  seed- 
lings above  named. 

Coof»— Ditto. 

FUchburg  Jfative  White  (of  Massachusetts),  and  Early  Purple^ 
are  all  distinctly  Ihx  grapes,  and  unworthy  of  cultivation. 

Elsinburg—'EaTljy  and  of  fair  quality ;  but  too  small  to  find 
&vor  with  most  of  our  cultivators. 

Bespectftilly  submitted, 

J.  BATTET, 

Chainnan  of  the  Standing  Fruit  Committee  of  the 
Champlam  Horticultural  Society. 

Union  Nubskriss,  Eeesevills,  N.  Y.,  } 
February  20, 1864.  ) 
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COLUMBIA. 

The  annual  fair  and  cattle  show  of  the  Columbia  County  Agri- 
cultural Society^  was  held  on  the  29th  and  30th  dajip  of  Septem- 
ber, 1854,  at  Chatham  Four  Corners.  The  attendance  was  larger 
tfian  at  any  previous  fair  held  in  this  county. 

The  exhibition;of  cattle,  horses,  and  other  animals  equalled  if 
It  did  not  exceed  that  of  any  previous  year. 

The  show  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  very  good,  considering 
the  unusually  dry  season.  The  display  of  domestic  manufSMtured 
articles  and  paintings  was  very  fine  indeed. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  entering  and  arranging  pt 
stock  and  articles  for  competition  for  premiums,  and  examined 
by  the  different  committees. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  to  a  large  assemblage  of  for- 
mers and  farmers'  sons  and  daughters,  assembled  under  the  large 
tent,  upon  the  fair  ground,  by  Charles  L.  Beale,  Esq.,  of  Kinder- 
hook. 

The  plowing  match  came  off  in  the  forenoon  of  the  second  day, 
was  witnessed  by  many  spectators,  and  was  contested  with  great 
spirit.  In  the  afternoon  the  reports  of  committees  were  read,  and 
premiums  awarded. 

The  financial  condition  is  as  follows : 

1854. 
Sept.  29.  To  amount  of  voluntary  subscriptions  received  from 

sundry  persons, •  •  •  • , |353  00 

Cash  on  hand  previous  to  this  29th, 73  10 

1426  10 
The  amount  due  from  State^  not  received  at 
thisdate, • 133  00 

1559  10  ^ 
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Sept.  30.  By  cash  paid  for  prwiii^^^  as  per  vouchers,  $367  00 

Miscellaneous) 58  18 

Lost  in  hands  of  Henry  C.  Miller,  late  Trea- 
Sorer, 92  00 


$517  l# 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  in  September  last,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President, 
Elisha  W.  Bushoell,  of  Hillsdale;  Secretary,  F.  A.  Glfoidi  of 
Badsoo ;  Treasurer,  H.  W.  McCleUan,  Chatham  Four  Ootoen; 
and  five  Vice-Presidents,  and  an  ei^eeutire  ecMmnitlee  of  one  firom 
^ach  town. 

ELISHA  W.  BUSHITELL,  Presidmt. 

mUsdalej  Dec.  22, 1854. 

OOLXTHBU  OOUNXr   CB0P8. 

Hon.  £.  W.  Bushuell  writes  us : 

HuMuii^n,  JkcmlHfr  S^Mh,  1S54. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq:  ' 

Sir — ^I  have  delayed  answering  your  questions  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  agriculture  in  this  county,  partly  for  the  want  of 
time,  and  partly  for  the  want  of  reliable  information. 

The  wheat  crop  the  past  season  was  an  entire  failure  in  this 
county.  There  was  more  sown  in  the  fall  of  1853  than  usual,  but 
owing  to  the  open  winter  and  wet  spring,  and  exceedingly  dry 
summer,  there  were  but  few  fields  that  would  pay  for  harveatii^. 

The  corn  crop  is  a  very  short  crop,  not  more  than  half  a  crop ; 
SO  bushels  per  acre. 

Hie  oat  crop  not  more  than  one-third.  15  bushels  per  acre; 
Barley  but  very  little  raised.  Rye  was  a  very  good  crop  consi- 
dering the  dryness  of  the  season ;  1 5  bushels  per  acre.  The  dlmi- 
nntlOQ  by  drouth  and  hard  winter  about  one-fourth. 

Die  buckwheat  crop  was  very  short;  about  one-third  aop^ 
Hay  crop  very  good.    I  tUnk  the  exceedingly  wet  spring  gave 
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mtadows  a  fine  stut;  eoDseqmntlf  Ae  baj  erop  i§  about  an 
«^^<Nnge  cvop'--oB6  and  one-lialf  toss  per  acre. 

Potatoes  ooe  half  crop ;  75^  busbels  per  acte.  PeM  and  beaas 
Imt  few  raised.  Flax  none  of  asy  eonsequeMe.  I  think  ifaa 
fimit  erop  was  more  than  an  average  ctep.  I  hare  seen  the  post 
jBlU  some  of  tl»  finest  apples  I  e^er  saw  in  my  life. 

The  diminution  of  crops  by  drouth,  in  Colnmbia  county,  is  fully 
one-half,  if  not  more.  The  wheat  that  was  left  to  grow  after  the 
hard  Q>riBg,  waa  so  viry  late  that  the  fly  destroyed  the  most  (^  it. 

As  for  drained  lands,  I  am  not  able  to  answer.  I  think  the 
state  of  farming  in  this  county  is  improving.  The  yield  of  erope 
in  an  average  season  is  increasing  very  much.  The  improve- 
sieat  of  awamps,  bog  and  low  lands,  is  rapidly  on  the  taertase. 


CORTLAND. 

REPORT  OF  F.  H.  HIBBARD,  LATE  PRESIDENT. 

In  conformity  with  the  act  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  I 
veBpeetfully  report  to  you  the  transactions  of  the  Cortland  County 
Agricultural  Socie^  for  1854. 

The  officers  of  the  society  met  in  March,  and  made  out  a  list<tf 
premiums,  offering  |350,  a  mudi  largtf  amount  of  cash  thaa 
usual,  seventy-five  volumes  Transactfons  of  State  Society,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  agricultural  papers,  thirty  copies  of  Ameri- 
ean  Institute,  diplomas,  &e. 

The  sixteei^  annual  fiiir  of  the  socimty  was  held  ^n  the^diow 
grounds,  in  Homer,  Sept.  26th,  27th  and  28tb,  at  wUch  time 
there  was  a  greater  attendance  by  thousands,  than  ever  came  out 
to  any  previous  fair  of  the  society;  the  display  ot  cattle  and  me* 
ehanical  products  was  truly  creditable  to  the  county.    The  beauty 
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of  the  weather  for  the  three  days,  aided  much  to  enhance  the 
pleasures  of  the  festival.  The  first  day  was  devoted  to  entries  of 
stock,  decoration  of  floral  hall,  &c.;  second  day,  general  exhibit 
ti<m  of  farming  products,  and  examination  by  judges ;  third  day, 
plowing  match  and  public  dinner,  after  which  the  assembly  ad- 
Jamed  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  to  listen  to  an  able  and  prac- 
tical address  by  A.  B.  Dickinson,  of  Steuben ;  at  the  conclusion, 
reports  were  read  and  premiums  awarded  by  the  viewing  com- 
mittees. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  at  Homer,  Dec.  26,  for 
the  electing  of  officers,  and  awarding  of  premiums  on  grain  and 
root  crops,  fat  hogs  and  cattle,  also  for  the  best  lot  of  dairy  cows, 
not  less  than  ten. 

On  grain  and  roots  but  little  competition.  There  were  three 
entries  for  the  best  lot  of  cows :  first  premium  awarded  to  F.  H. 
Hibbard,  for  his  eleven  grade  Durham  cows,  from  which  were 
made  1,775  pounds  of  butter,  average  191^  pounds  to  the  cow, 
aside  from  what  was  consumed  by  the  family  during  the  season; 
second  premium,  to  George  Miller,  lot  of  thirty-one  cows,  aver- 
age 160  pounds ;  third  premium,  to  George  Miller,  lot  of  fifteen 
cows,  which  average  156  pounds  to  the  cow. 

Joshua  Ballard,  of  Cortlandville,  having  won  the  first  premium 
on  butter  in  State  and  county  fairs  two  years  past,  offered  a  special 
premium  of  |5  for  the  best  25  pounds  of  butter,  made  at  any 
time  during  the  season,  to  be  shown  at  the  winter  meeting;  at 
which  time  there  were  several  competitors,  and  the  prize  won  by 
Lyman  Hubbard,  of  Homer. 

This  county  is  truly  a  dairy  one,  and.  already  ranks  as  one  of 
the  first  in  the  State;  its  pasture  lands  are  well  adapted  to  but- 
ter making,  being  generally  rolling  or  hilly,  and  abounding  with 
springs  of  pure  soft  water,  which  is  an  indispensable  article  in 
the  production  of  good  dairy  butter.  I  find,  on  inquiry  of  our 
dealers  in  butter  in  this  town  (Cortlandville),  that  they  hav« 
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bought  and  shipped  to  New-Tork,  Boston,  and  Louisville,  Ej., 
markets,  670  tens  of  butter,  at  a  prfee  ranging  i!h)m  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  cents  per  pound. 

Officers  for  1855. — ^Israel  Boies,*  Homer,  President;  Mosea 
Kinney,  Truxton,  Isaac  Hawley,  Homer,  Stephen  D.  Freer,  Cort- 
landyille,  A.  L.  Chamberlain,  Cortland ville.  Vice  Presidents; 
Henry  B.  Burr,  Homer,  Secretary;  Amos  Rice,  Homer,  Chrises- 
ponding  Secretary;  Morgan  L.  Webb,  CortlandviUe,  Treasurer. 
Executive  committee:  Peter Walrad,  Henry  S.  Bandall,  Franklin 
M.  Buell,  Wm.  L.  Sherman,  Noah  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  F.  H.  Hibbard, 
Lewis  L.  Merrill,  Josiah  Stone,  Manly  Hobliurt,  Norman  Kingman. 

Fbanois  H.  Hibbard,  Esq.,  President : 

Sir, — ^Annexed  is  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Cortland 

County  Agricultural  Socie^,  for  the  year  1854 : 

Balance  in  treasury,  for  1853, 1  |149  14 

Becelved  from  245  annual  members,  for  1854, 245  00 

admissions  to  fair  ground,   '<     325  38 

Horace  White,  special  premium, 25  00 

State  Treasurer, 75  00 

1819  6S 
The  amount  of  cash  premiums  offered  for  the  year  is 

about, • .  1300  00 

There  is  due  an  unpaid  balance  for  buildings 

on  fair  groundSi  about, 100  00 

400  00 

Estimatedbalancein  treasury  for  the  year,.. « |419  5^ 

M.  L.  WEBB,  Treasurer. 

AN  ADDRESS   DELIVERED  BEFORE  THE    CORTLAND    CX)UNTY     AGRICUL- 
TURAL  SOCIETY,   BY   HON.   A.   B.   DICXIN80N,  SEPT.   29,   1854. 

Mr,  President y  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — ^I  came  here  on  your  kind 
invitation,  to  deliver  your  annual  agricultural  address. 

I  need  not  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  I  am  proud  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  views  with  so  intelligent  and  practical  fiur- 
mers  as  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  at  your  fair. 

•  RoigMd^  and  Q«o.  1. 1.  Barber  ftppofated  in  bit  plaoe. 

[Assembly,  No.  145.]  27 

( 
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My  mission  ia  twofold;  it  is  to  Iwm  and  try  to  impart  osefii] 
ioformatioD  in  practical  husbandry ;  and  if  I  shall  be  one-half  aa 
successful  in  imparting  information  as  I  have  had  opportuniliy  to 
learn,  I  shall  be  more  than  gratified. 

I  came  here,  as  is  usual,  with  an  addiess  prepared  and  writt» 
for  the  oc^asioo^  but  I  find  it  so  far  bdiixhd  th0  times,  that  is,  be* 
hind  your  tin^,  that  I  have  not  had  the  mox9l  courage  to  sub* 
mit,  even  to  my  best  friends,  for  approvid,  any  portion  of  an 
<^  Old  Fogy  "  p^r.  J  had  pr^iiartd  It,  supposing  that  Gortlaod 
county  had  made  about  the  samn  pr^^pcess  in  prattical  agricultuM 
as  adjoining  counties,  but  I  find  her  fur  in  adviwceu  It  is  now 
twenty-six  years  since  I  travelled  the  road  parallel,  and  nearly  all 
the  way  in  sight  of  the  one  on  which  the  iron  horse  brought  me 
to  your  plcflasant  village  and  .unequalled  show  grounds.  Hence 
my  misapprehension,  and  the  consequent  necesdtty  of  dispensing 
with  the  address  which  I  had  prepared. 

And  this,  I  understand,  is  only  your  sixteenth  anniversary. 
Sav«  sixteen  fairs  done  so  much  for  Pveblel  If  so,  Onondaga 
could  afford  to  pay  ^10,000  a  year  for  fairs,  to  bring  Tully,  her 
adjoining  town,  to  as  high  a  state  of  improvement  as  your  Preble. 
iMiie  &f  the  adjoining  farmers  over  the  line,  have  caught  thue 
breeze,  and  have  their  broad  productive  fields  well  fenced,  with 
every  inch  of  land  well  improved,  for  the  purpose  ibr  which  iii» 
God  of  nature  intended  it;  which  gives  to  those  farms  a  peculiarly 
^;ood  look  to  my  eye;  more  beautiful  than  mountain  scenery  or 
picturesque  hills,  which  beget  in  fancy  farmers  and  European 
IraViUevs  so  much  admiration  that  they  can  scarcely  stop  to  loolc 
at  a  fence,  the  inside  of  which  is  literally  filled  with  com  and 
pumpkins. 

I  have  sam  fields  oa  the  road  which  wduM  yield  ifty  to  sixty^ 
and  perhaps  seventy  bushels  of  the  Ibrmer,  and  ten  vafon  loads 
of  the  latter,  to  the  acre,  which  is  as  much  more  inviting  in  ap- 
pearance to  a  practical  man,  as  a  piece  of  roast  beef  with  all  the 
fixings,  would  be  to  a  hungry  man,  over  a  da^erreotype  likeness 
of  a  frozen  potato.  There  is  very  little,  if  any  better  com  land 
than  your  valley,  if  properly  cared  for.  It  requires  much  more 
labor  to  raise  a  bushel  of  con  here  them  fai  Ohio,  Indiana,  an^ 
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Illinois ;  yet  I  do  not  believe  there  is  an/land  on  the  Ohio,  Wa- 
bash, Mississippi  or  Missouri,  on  which  there  can  be  raised  as 
much  com  to  the  acre  as  in  this  valley,  or  other  places  in  this 
titate.  There,  com  is  very  deceptive.  Being  a  much  larger  kind. 
It  must  be  planted  farther  apart,  with  less  stalJss  in  the  hill ;  and 
then  if  thefe  is  more  than  one  ear  on  a  stalk,  there  will  be  only 
one  good  one.  It  is  true  the  ears  will  set  as  high  as  a  man  can 
reach,  on  stalks  as  thick  as  your  arm,  which  make  a  great  show 
for  so  little  com. 

On  this  subject  I  do  not  speak  without  some  knowledge.  I 
have  been  interested  in  large  fields  of  corn,  purchased  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding,  which  leads  to  an  accurate  measurement  after 
the  corn  is  cut  and  put  into  stouts.  By  husking  one  row  diago- 
nally through  the  field,  and  counting  and  making  the  average, 
you  would  arrive  at  the  quantity  with  about  as  much  certainty 
as  with  scales.  And  by  tliis  test,  I  never  purchased  a  field,  large 
or  small,  that  would  yield  per  acre  fifty- five  bushels,  sixty  pounds 
to  the  bushel,  in  any  of  the  westem  States.  As  it  requires  so 
much  less  labor  there  than  here  to  raise  corn,  they  can  produce 
it  much  cheaper.  If  their  ground  is  well  plowed,  it  can  be  plant- 
ed and  covered  with  a  shovel  plow,  thick  or  thin.  It  bursts  out 
cf  the  earth,  and  very  8o«a  grows  out  of  the  way  of  the  weeds, 
and  will  become,  if  but  very  little  labor  la  bestowed,  something 
of  a  crop;  while  our  «om  must  be  planted  with  great  care,  at  a 
pit^r  depth,  and  tended  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  ground,  or 
the  weeds  will  soon  smother  and  destroy  it.  It  it  the  labor  which 
tnakee  oar  cdra  and  much  improves  theirs. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Cortland  was  regarded  as  a  cold  frosty  county, ' 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  wheat  growing  counties ;  and  many  of 
the  pioneers  settled  here  for  the  reason  that  the  land  is  much' 
cheaper  than  in  the  wheat  growing  counties.  As  they  had 
not  the  means  of  purchasing  the  then  higher  priced  lands,  they 
bought  where  best  diey  could,  as  true  Yankees,  determined  to  be 
the  cultivators  of  their  own  soil.  Your  soil  is  not  well  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  wheat,  and  you  have  acted  wisely  in  not  trying 
to  make  it  so.  Wherever  the  grass  grows  as  well  as  it  does  here^ 
and  is  as  well  cultivated,  you  can  buy  everything  else  and  get 
jrich,  and  at  the  same  time  enrich  jour  farms ;  but  you  can  impo- 
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redsh  the  best  grass  land  on  earth  by  mowing  or  pasturing.  Th» 
Orange  county  graziers  have  very  much  reduced  some  of  their 
very  best  grass  lands,  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  whilst 
much  of  their  land  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  wastd  lands 
been  reclaimed.  The  same  system  which  has  reduced  theirs, 
wouTd,  if  pursued  in  like  manner,  impoverish  yours.  Their  for- 
mer fine  fatting  lands  near  the  railroad,  have  been  converted  into 
cow  pastures,  and  the  very  worst  kinds  of  cow  pastures,  for  the 
milk  sold  in  New- York  is  so  much  taken  from  the  soil.  Four 
cows  will  eat  as  much  as  five  fatting  steers;  cows  eat  from 
morning  until  night  i  the  steer  eats  and  lies  down,  and  profits 
by  what  he  has  eaten,  and  accumulates  fat  ^  and  the  droppings  of 
one  fat  animal  are  worth  more  than  those  of  two  poor  ones.  The 
cow  is  used  as  a  kind  of  distiller  and  rectifier  of  grass  into  milk, 
which  Is  all  sold  from  the  farm,  and  much  of  the  accumulated  soil 
with  it.  At  least  25  per  cent,  of  some  hxms  has  been  sold  in  thd 
shape  of  milk,  in  the  New-York  market.  On  the  pastures  of 
which  I  speak,  cattle  were  formerly  fatted,  and  the  grass  had 
accumulated  until  the  earth  was  covered  with  a  sod  from  three 
to  five  inches  thick,  which  not  only  gave  sweeter  pasture,  but 
much  more  of  it,  and  more  especially  in  a  dry  season. 

One  of  the  causes  why  they  have  exhausted  their  soil  is,  tiiat 
they  can  hardly  believe  that  a  cow  eats  mere  than  a  steer,  and 
have  kept  or  tried  to  keep  the  same  numl)er.  And  there  is  still 
another  reason :  they  are  so  anxious  for  gain,  that  if  they  could 
get  $10  or  |50  for  the  milk  of  a  cow  through  the  summer,  they 
would  stock  up  to  the  last  blade ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  were  fattening,  they  would  not  dare  stock  up  to  their  full» 
or  at  least  beyond  their  capacity,  for  as  sure  as  they  did,  their 
cattle  would  show  it,  and  they  would  not  only  knock  off  the 
growth,  but  their  cattle  would  cease  to  fatten ;  and  instead  of 
bringing  ten  cents  per  pound,  would  only  bring  seven  cents, 
making  a  difference  of  $18  or  $20  on  a  steer  in  the  New- York 
markets.  Not  so  with  making  milk;  the  cow  affords  some, 
though  the  pasture  is  poor,  and  she  is  &lling  off  daily  to 
little  else  than  skin  and  bones.  After  she  has  eaten  all 
the  grass  she  grazes  on  roots  to  sustain  nature,  and  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  will  soon  reduce  this  once  productive  thick 
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8od  to  a  very  thin  one,  and  a  poor  pasture.  And  another  reason 
is,  that  the  keeper  pt  cows  never  gives  his  pastures  and  meadows 
rest,  which  is  so  important,  occasiqnally.  This  dry  season  has, 
or  should  have  taught  us  a  lesson.  Ton  may  have  had  a  iSmall 
piece  of  meadow  in  the  same  field  with  early  sown  wheat,  which 
you  could  not  pasture  last  fall.  The  fall's  growth  of  grass 
covered  the  soil  with  a  sort  of  mat,  which  protected  it  from  the 
frost,  and  from  such  pieces  you  have  doubtless  cut  a  good  crop 
of  hay ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  short  crop  of  grass^ 
the  present  season,  is  not  at  all  chargeable  to  the  severe  drouth. 
Short  feeding,  and  the  hard-freezing  winter,  to  the  unprotected 
field,  must  come  in  for  a  tall  share  of  responsibility. 

Dry  weather  always  scares  farmers,  but  wet  weather  starves 
them  on  such  soil  as  yours. 

On  some  soils  the  grass  will  not  recover  from  such  a  severe 
drouth,  while  yours  will  be  improved  as  soon  as  you  have  suf* 
ficient  rain  to  wet  the  ground  thoroughly.  The  grass  will  take  a 
fresh  and  vigorous  start,  for  the  reason  that  the  roots  have  pene* 
trated  the  earth  much  deeper  for^  drink  than  before,  and  conse-^ , 
quently  feed  on  more,  if  not  better  fertilizing  qualities  of  the  soil: 
Plants,  like  man  or  beast,  procure  drink  at  the  most  convenient 
pool.  The  roots  of  the  pine  and  oak,  which  penetrate  deep  into 
the  earth  on  dry  soils,  in  swamps  where  the  water  stands  within 
one  foot  of  the  surface,  never  go  below  that  point ;  in  short,  they 
have  no  stem  or  trunk  root,  but  spread  far  and  wide  on  the  sur- 
lace.  On  the  sandy  soils  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  such  a  drouth 
would  be  utter  destruction  to  most  of  their  grasses. 

Your  soil  is  unlike  theirs  in  every  respect,  and  requires  an  en- 
tirely different  treatment.  The  trade  of  farming  is  altogether 
more  intricate  and  difficult  to  learn  than  any  and  all  others.  The 
house  carpenter  has  his  square,  line,  and  gauge  to  aid  him;  his 
draft  is  before  him ;  the  mason,  his  level  and  plumbs,  and  tests 
the  tex.ture  of  his  mortar  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  assorter 
of  wool  selects  the  fine  from  the  coarse,  by  the  touch. 

He  has  unerring  rules  for  his  guide.  To  make  a  good  mortar 
he  takes  just  lime  enough  to  fill  the  space  left  vacant  in  the  sand, 
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which  makes  his  cement,  by  which  means  he  is  able  to  fasten  «ne 
stone  to  the  other  to  make  a  solid  rock. 

The  merchant  depends  upop  his  practised  eye,  and  ibe  skill  by 
which  he  judges  of  the  foncy  of  others ;  and  the  lawyer  on  the 
alitborities  he  finds  Jn  bis  books,  with  a  quick  and  keen  percep* 
Hon,  ta  arrive  at  correct  <K)nGlusioiie,  and  to  Judge  of  men  and 
tilings. 

But  not  80  with  tl»  farmer.  Every  acre,  and  I  might  si^  every 
rod  of  ground  varies  on  each  man's  farm,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex^ 
tent. 

In  all  the  works  of  creation  there  are  no  two  things  alike  > 
therefore  the  cultivation  of  each  field  is  thrown  upon  his  own 
judgment,  to  determine  for  what  each  piece  or  pared  is  best  ad- 
apted, and  whether  deep  plowing  or  subsoiling  is  best.  On 
ttiose  side-hins;  I  have  no  doubt  subsoiling  would  very  much  im- 
prove their  fertility,  while  on  this  gravel  bottom,  I  am  not  with- 
cmt  mj  doubts  of  its  utility.  I  should  want  to  experiment  before 
going  to  much  expense  in  subsoiling  these  flats,  as  it  would  be 
very  likely  to  in|ure  the  toil.  ,0n  heavy  clay  or  hard-pan  land 
subioiMng  works  wonders.  By  letting  the  subsoil  plow  follow 
the  common  plow  in  the  same  furrow,  as  deep  as  it  can  be  plowed, 
and  thie  next  &11,  by  using  tlM  subsoil  plow,  with  two  shares  on 
the  same  beam,  and  throwing  the  bottom  earth  on  top,  to  the  ae^ 
tloA  of  the  frost  and  sun,  such  land,  however  well  its  tillage  has 
h^oretofore  been,  will  be  improved,  and  if  worn  out,  will  be  made 
good— a  mew  farm  made  out  of  an  old  one  by  tuning  the  oAer  * 
side  up. 

Plowing  is  a  trade  of  itself.  It  has  never  been  my  good  fortune 
|o  hire  a  man  that  knew  how  to  plow.  Although  I  employ  fl-om 
forty  to  fifty  hands  every  year,  I  never  hired  a  man  who  had 
worked  on  a  farm,  from  whom  I  comld  not  learn  something.  I 
have  had  a  man  who  understood  the  mechanical  part  of  plowing, 
who  could  take  a  pair  ot  horses,  stick  his  stakes,  and  stake  out 
his  land  so  straight,  and  with  such  exactness,  that  when  he  had 
finished  the  dead  furrow,  it  would  not  vary  one  inch  from  the  ex- 
act line ;  and  yet  this  man  did  not  know  where  to  begin,  ov 
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VfhUh  wtf  the  field  shoaTd  be  pIowed--<ml7  that  he  had  seen 
Bien  plow  puallel  with  the  load,  or  at  right  angles.  The  finU 
thmg  far  a  fiMrmer  to  nc^  when  he  eommences  picririttg  a  field,  le 
to  see  if  there  are  any  wet  or  spriogy  places,  and  if  so,  t€^  com^ 
mence  plowing  so  as  to  make  his  back  furrows  at  the  lowest 
places  in  the  field,  and  his  dead  furrowfl  on  the  dryest  and  hi^- 
est  land,  by  which  he  can  draw  the  water  to  some  convenient 
dtteh  on  the  farm  or  the  roadside.  He  shonld  plow  his  land, 
whether  it  is  diagonal  or  square,  exactly  the  way  by  which  he 
can  draw  the  fUIing  water  at  the  slowest  possible  rate,  and  hat^ 
it  ran.  For  those  who  plow  in  the  fall,  this  is  more  essential,  a^ 
the  rains  are  mnch  hearier  late  in  the  fkll  and  early  in  the 
spring,  and  ruinous  waste  is  made  of  farms  by  washing  any  portion 
tf  the  soil  away. 

This  ruk  should  be  strictly  observed  on  side  hill  lands  $  os 
flat,  gravely  bottom,  like  some  of  yours  here,  all  that  is  neecMiry 
is  the  mechantcal  part;  but  on  equally  level  clay  land,  I  think 
the  better  plan  is  to  always  plow  the  same  way,  in  narrow  c/i 
wide  lands,  varying  aoeording  to  the  dampness  of  the  soil,  rcond^ 
ing  the  land  well  up  in  the  middle,  wiHh  deep  dead  fluwwfy 
which  course  will  give  about  the  same  surface,  and  crops  will  be 
made  better ;  and  the  mowing  machine  and  jreaper  works  well  om 
land  tilled  in  this  way,  as  the  wheel  carries  the  machine  over  tA 
right  angles,  or  lengthwise,  doing  equally  good  wotk^.  Plowing 
in  the  fall  is  to  beeoBie  more  fashionable  than  formerly,  m  1  i^ 
gard  it  as  the  best  and  only  sure  remedy  to  destroy  the  wlie» 
worm,  which  has  made  and  is  making  sad  havock  of  almost  ev^ 
kind  of  crops,  wholly  destroying  some.  Plowing  late  in  Ae  ftD 
will  not  kill  all,  bnt  most  of  them.  In  three  years,  I  think,  ihtf 
may  be  nearly  or  quite  all  destioyed,  and  it  is  the  only  remedy  I 
know  of  to  destroy  the  most  mischievous  and  ruinous  of  inseof* 
the  fanner  has  to  oontend  with.  I  have  heard  tt  sidd  jthat  if» 
bnsheb  of  salt  to  the  acre  would  destroy  them,  or  lOO'  bush<rie  ef 
lime.  I  have  tried  both,  awl  have  sowed  10  b«ishels  of  sidt  im 
the  acre,  aod  they  only  laughed  at  my  foUy.  I  tried  160  bu«liel# 
of  lime,  as  recemmeiMled,  and  Uiey  fiittened  cm  my  bounty,  t 
have  only  proved  one  remedy  ipr  the  raaeale,  and  tiiat  is  to  btMk 
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the  sod  and  sow  it  to  buckwheat ;  plow  late  and  as  often  as  poss^ 
ble  in  the  fall,  and  then  sow  it  to  peas  in  the  spring;  with  the 
like  plowing  next  fall  they  will  not  disturb  any  crop  the  next 
season. 

0£o  answer  the  next  inquiry,  what  shall  the  fiirmers  of  Cort- 
land, under  a  new  order  of  things,  pursue  1  is  a  much  more  diffi-  ' 
cult  task,  and  one  upon  which  I  enter  with  more  than  ordinary 
diffidence.  We  may  well  say,  a  new  order  of  things.  Cortland 
has  been,  until  this  moment,  an  inland  county,  and  farther  from 
the  city  of  New-Tork  than  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  Miami,  the 
Sdota,  or  the  Wabash — the. cattle  country  of  the  west.  I  say 
this  for  the  reason  that  the  cattle  dealers  of  that  far  region,  stand- 
ing at  the  Washington  drove  yard,  seeing  a  prospect  of  a  good 
market,  could  telegraph  home  and  have  their  cattle  in  market 
sooner  than  your  own  dealers  could  have  their  cattle  in  tiie  sune 
market.  To-morrow  morning  you  can  send  your  cattle  by  the 
way  of  Syracuse,  all  the  way  by  railroad,  to  market,  by  reloading 
twice ;  next  week  by  the  way  of  Binghamton,  without  any  change 
or  much  trouble.  Do  you  believe  that  your  calves  that  are  well 
ftttened,  at  eight  weeks  old,  will  always  bring  from  ten  to  fifteen 
dollars,  and  lambs  from  three  to  eight,  at  the  proper  season.  I 
have  sold  a  calf  at  eight  weeks  old  for  sixteen  dollars,  and  a  lamb 
for  nine  dollars.  The  former  I  fattened  myself,  the  latter  I  pur- 
chased. I  fattened  the  calf  by  letting  it  have  the  milk  of  one  good 
cow,  and  as  much  Indian  meal  as  I  could  manage  to  get  it  to  eat, 
which  was  less  than  30  lbs.  This  30  lbs.,  small  as  it  may  appear, 
was  what  made  the  superior  calf.  There  are  some  scientific  far- 
mers who  do  not  know  how  to  feed  calves  with  meal;  but  I  need 
not  say  to  you  farmers  that  after  you  have  one  learned,  he  will 
teach  all  the  rest ;  and  to  teach  that  one  to  start  with,  scant  his 
milk,  and  he  will  soon  learn  to  lick  the  meal  from  the  trough> 
and  those  that  are  well  fed  will  soon  follow.  If  you  regard  that 
as  barbarous  treatment,  put  in  a  runt  of  a  yearling,  and  he  will 
march  them  all  up  to  the  captain's  office.  If  you  have  none  of 
this  sort  yourselves,  you  can  find  a  plenty,  as  there  is  one  class  of 
fiirmers  who  always  keep  them  on  hand— I  mean  that  class  that 
make  their  money  by  selling  hay  in  (he  fall  and  hides  in  the 
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spring.  For  this  first  quality  of  veal,  like  ererytUiig  else  tlM 
fiirmer  has  to  dispose  of,  the  demand  is  quite  equal  to  the  supply* 
Every  steamer  which  leaves  New-Tork,  has  more  or  less  of  such 
calves  and  lambs  in  an  ice-house,  to  last  to  any  and  every  part  of 
the  globe  to  which  they  are  bound.  New-Tork  is  very  soon  to 
become  the  great  slaughter-house  of  the  world. 

By  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  surplus  pork  will  be 
brought  in  live  hogs  as  cheap  as  in  barrels ;  the  barrel  and  brine 
being  more  weight  than  the  offal,  which  is  worth  much  more  in 
New-Tork  than^  at  the  west.  Gentlemen,  there  is  no  calculating 
the  value  of  this  road  to  the  farmers  of  Cortland.  If  your  lands 
had  been  taxed  to  build  this  road,  in  proportion  to  the  advantages 
to  be  derived,  having  due  reference  to  their  location,  you  could 
have  made  money  by  so  doing,  even  if  you  gave  the  road  to  the 
company  to  run.  Of  all  improvements,  the  railroad,  to  graziers, 
is  most  advantageous.  By  them  you  are  placed  within  reach  of 
the  mart  of  the  nation.  Wliat  has  made  Syracuse  wliat  she  is — 
emphatically  a  city  of  canals  and  railroads  ?  If  railroads  have 
contributed  so  much  for  your  neighbors,  may  we  not  expect  your 
road  will  contribute  largely  to  the  beautiful  villages  of  this 
county  *which  it  passes.  I  have  said  that  you  are  far  in  advance 
of  your  neighboring  county  in  practical  husbandry,  notwithstand- 
ing the  bowels  of  her  hills  and  valleys  are  filled  with  salt,  lime, 
and  plaster,  all  of  which  are  the  best  of  renovaters  for  all  and 
every  kind  of  crops.  Onondaga  has  a  population  of  85,890. 
Cortland  has  a  population  of  25,140.  Onondaga  has  430,571 
acres  of  land.  Cortland  has  260,759.  Onondaga  grows  eight 
times  as  much  barley,  but  Cortland  twice  as  many  pounds  of  hops. 
The  latter  are  worth  ibrty,  and  the  former  two  cents  the  pounds 
in  the  making  of  butter  she  is  nearly  her  equal ;  in  cheese  she  is 
in  advance ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  is  vastly  her  superior,  of 
which  you  have  much  reason  to  be  proud.  You  have  only  sixty 
persons  that  can  neither  read  or  write ;  Onondaga  has  3,274,  or 
more  than  fifty  times  as  many. 

Before  suggesting,  under  the  favorable  auspices  which  sur« 
round  jou,  any  change  in  your  present  pursuits,  with  your  per- 
mission, Mr.  Priesident,  I  will  read  an  article  from  the  Genesee 
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Faffmer,  od  page  399,  September  numbeV)  as  weU  as  some  oOtfMy 
if  time  will  pemit: 

"  What'is  butter  land  IP   An  agricultural  address  delivered  by 
tlie  Hon.  A.  B.  Dickinson,  of  Corning,  N.  Y.,  before  the  Tic^ 
County  Agricultural  Society,  has  been  much  praised  for  its  prac- 
tical good  sense,  and  exemption  from  theories.    Mr.  D.  says : 
^  The  first  quality  of  butter  land  is  confined  to  portions  of  the 
New-England  States,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylyania,  and  New^Torlc, 
while  cheese  can  be  made  and  sheep  grown  wherever  grass 
grows."    Here  the  agrieultnral  public  is  favored  by  a  professed 
fbeory-hater,  with  a  somewliat  greasy  theory  about  *<  butter 
land.^    ^<  It  exists  in  portions  of  New-England,  but  not  in  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconson,  or  Iowa."     They  may 
have  fat  land — ^pcMrk  and  tallow  land — but  not  land  adapted  to 
the  production  of  butter.    This  nice  distinction  reminds  us  of  a 
meeting  at  the  court-house  in  Buffalo,  at  the  time  the  State  Fait 
was  held  in  that  city,  at  which  the  Hon.  A.  H.  Tracy  presided, 
SEUd  Prof.  Norton,  of  Yale  College,  delivered,  by  request,  a  very 
Instructive  lecture  on  the  principles  of  agriculture.    Every  one 
appeared  to  like  the  clear  and  sound  teachings  of  the  college  gen* 
tieman,  except  Mr.  A.  B.  Dickinson.    He  assaikd  Mr.  NSrton  in 
a  rude  and  most  offensive  manner.    Instead  of  trnderstanding  the 
iulsject  which  he  undertook  to  discuss,  it  was  a  wonder  to  all 
w^  heard  him,  how  it  was  possible  for  any  man  in  this  State  to 
accumulate  in  one  siio^t  lifetime,  such  a  mass  of  unadttlterated 
ignorance  as  he  displayed  on ^  that  public  occasion.    Norton, 
Tracy,  and  others  used  him  up,  so  that  we  have  heard  nothing  of 
him  since  in  an  agricultural  way,  till  the  address  above  leferred 
to  was  delivered  and  printed. 

Speaking  of  ^^the  very  best  quality  of  butter,"  Mr.  D.  says: 
(c  You  have  here  all  the  elements  for  making  just  that  kind  of 
butter.  To  begin  with,  you  must  have  in  your  pastures  timothyi 
white  clover,  blue  grass,  red  top,  or  foul  meadow  grass,  which  I 
think  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  only  differing  as  it  grows  on  dif- 
fident soils ;  pure  soft  water  and  a  rolling  or  hilly  country.  All 
these  things  you  have  or  may  have^  as  theso  different  grasses  wilt 
ali  grow  well,  if  sowed  and  properly  cared  ibr,  and  I  have  never 
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seeD  the  first  pound  of  good  batter  made  where  the  cow  did  iM 
Ibed  on  some  or  all  of  these  grasses ;  and  it  cannot  be  made  from 
these  until  they  have  been  sown  bng  enough  to  have  the  soil 
•warded  orer^  to  protect  it  firom  the  sun,  frost,  and  drouth.'' 

<<  Mere  theory  again.  Hundreds  of  our  best  dairy  men  get  the 
first  quality  of  butter,  when  finding  their  cows  on  green  com 
forage,  grown  by  sowing  the  seed  broadcast,  on  purpose  to  extract 
butter  firom  <  butter  land.' " 

By  what  right  the  editor  of  this  journal  says,  this  <<  theory 
hater,"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know,  nor  can  I  tell  why  this  gentleman 
of  the  craft  steps  out  of  Jiis  way  to  put  words  into  my  mouth 
which  I  never  uttered,  or  an  a^;ument  which  no  fair-minded 
man,  with  a  desire  to  promote  the  truth,  could  arrive  at. 

If  disbelieving  many  of  the  gentleman'^  theories,  which  I  will 
endeavor  to  point  out,  instead  of  plain  practical  knowledge  and 
unerring  truths,  constitute  a  theory  hater,  then  I  am  a  hater  of 
theory.  And  I  here  repeat  what  I  then  said,  that  no  first  quality 
of  butter  can  be  made,  except  from  the  grasses  there  named, 
which  will  retain  its  sweetness  for  a  year.  And  if  any  has  ever 
been  made  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Mldiigan,  or  Iowa,  it  is  rather 
strange  it  has  never  found  its  way  to  the  New-Tork  market. 
There,  butter  is  this  day  selling  for  from  ten  to  eighteen  cents  the 
pound,  while  the  best  firkin  of  butter  I  saw  at  your  fair  would 
bring  thirty  one  cents,  in  a  dairy  of  fifty  firkins,  to  take  to  Ohio 
nmd  Indiana  to  sell  again.  It  is  as  good  as  I  ever  saw,  and  in  the 
best  firkins ;  and  would  retail  this  day  in  Cincinnati  or  New-A^ 
bany,  IndiancpoHs,  or  Lafiiyette,  Indiana,  for  tbrty-four  cents  the 
poond.  I  speak  advisedly.  I  have  sent  butter  from  Chemung 
eeuftty  to  the  latter  place,  out  of  as  good,  if  not  the  best  dairy  is 
flie  State.  There  is  no  dairy  of  butter  made  through  the  whole 
season  which  will  run  as  good  as  this  firkin  at  your  fftlr.  And  I 
diould  not  hazaoii  anything  in  sayii^  that  tlie  cows  from  whkh 
it  was  made  were  fed  on  those  grasses.  And  next  to  those,  th» 
corn  of  which  Dr.  Lee  speaks,  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any- 
tting  within  my  knowledge ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  if  in  a  dry 
season,  corn  was  sowed,  and  cut  up  and  fbd  t9  cows  running  i» 
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pastures  literally  dried  up,  the  quantity  and  quality  would  be  im« 
proved.  For  in  pastures  thus  dried,  there  would  be  something 
Wanting  ki  sweetness  to  flavor  butter,  and  nourishment  to  sustain 
the  cow,  to  keep  her  healthy.  And  yet  the  butter  made  in  this 
way  would  not  be  as  good  next  May  as  that  made  on  the  grasses 
t  had  described,  when  they  were  fresh  and  luxuriant.  And  then 
take  the  com,  and  feed  corn  and  nothing  else  to  her,  tiied  up  by 
fier  head,  and  keep  the  butter  over  until  May,  and  see  if  it  will 
bear  any  comparison  to  that  made  from  the  grasses  referred  to, 
and  grown  in  New  England,  New-York,  New- Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, or  this  firkin  on  exhibition  here. 

I  know  full  well  with  how  much  pertinacity  we  all  incline  to 
our  own  country  and  our  own  farms.  This  gentleman  is  theo- 
rizing on  a  farm  in  Maryland,  or  Virginia,  and  if  he  will  but  try 
his  hand  and  make  one  firkin  from  his  farm,  and  keep  it  over  one 
year,  and  I  care  not  what  he  makes  it  from,  if  it  bears  any  com- 
parison in  sweetness  to  butter  made  as  it  should  be,  and  kept  two 
years,  I  will  acknowledge  his  theory  to  be  correct. 

The  firkin  of  butter  I  have  seen  here  will  lose  nothing  by  keep- 
ing five  years,  if  properly  kept.  The  only  trouble  with  such  but- 
ter is,  you  can't  keep  it,  any  more  than  the  poor  Indian  can  keep 
his  rum.  It  will  bring  more  next  April  than  any  fresh  butter  in 
the  market.  And  the  lady  who  manufactured  it,  learned  the 
trade  by  the  dint  of  industry,  by  working,  tasting,  and  trying.  If 
her  milk  is  a  little  too  cool  to  churn,  she  does  not  warm  it  by 
putting  it  in  hot  water,  but  takes  her  pail  of  milk,  as  a  skillful 
practitioner,  and  places  it  in  a  large  boiler  of  warm  water,  and 
warms  it  to  the  exact  point— (it  should  be  tested  by  a  thermome- 
ter)— varying  from  one  to  five  degrees,  according  to  the  coldness 
of  the  weather,  and  sets  the  churn  in  motion ;  nor  does  she  set  it 
by  the  fire  to  warm  to  make  it  bitter.  And  she  can  tell  with 
more  exactness,  by  putting  the  back  of  her  finger  against  the  dash 
of  the  churn,  when  drawn  up  from  the  milk,  than  ihe  Mr.  Theo- 
rist could  ever  tell,  unless  he  found  out  from  some  one  else  its 
proper  temperature.  And  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  making 
batter  of  the  first  quality. 
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Mr.  Preddent,  I  again  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  yonr  society 
to  some  of  this  learned  gentleman's  theory ;  and  it  would  illy  be* 
come  me  to  call  it  ^<  greasy  theory,"  and  yet,  I  tmst  I  shall  be 
pardoned  in  testing  his  theory  with  my  practice.  Here  it  is  on 
page  298,  in  his  August  No.  In  speaking  of  the  foul  in  the  tooty 
he  says :  <<  this  is  a  disease  in  the  feet  of  cattle.  It  presents  a 
dose  resemblance  both  to  foot-rot  in  sheep,  and  to  mild  cases  ci 
quiltor  In  horses,  but  really  differs  from  both.  Mr.  Favre,  of 
Geneva  (Switzerland),  inoculated  the  feet  of  sheep  with  purulent 
matter  from  the  feet  of  cattle  suffering  with  foul  in  the  foot,  but 
he  did  not  succeed  in  producing  any  symptoms  similar  to  those 
of  foot-rot.  Foul  in  the  foot  appears  to  be  always  occasioned 
by  the  neglect  and  aggravation  of  wounds  and  ulcers  originating 
in  mechanical  injury.'^  I  do  not  know  what  Mr.  Favre,  of  Swit- 
zerland, did  or  could  not  do.  I  am  no  surgeon,  and  make  no 
pretensions  to  the  science;  but,  I  will  hold  Mr.  Editor  Lee  |500, 
that  I  can  not  only  inoculate  his  sheep  from  my  cattle,  but  Mr. 
Favre's  cattle  and  sheep,  from  the  same  cattle  or  sheep,  and  if 
either  is  not  satisfied  with  that  test,  I  can  inoculate  either  or  both 
those  learned  cattle  and  sheep  growers,  from  the  same  cattle  or 
•  sheep,  if  the  skin  on  their  feet  is  not  thicker  than  that  of  a  rhi- 
noceros. 

Small  herds  of  cattle,  or  sheep,  are  scarcely  ever  affected  with 
this  disease,  but  like  the  cholera  and  yellow  fever  with  the  human 
family,  it  feasts  upon  the  ground.  I  can  give  it  to  nine  hundred 
out  of  one  thousand  in  ten  days,  in  hot  weather,  while  this  man 
of  science  says  it  is  always  occasioned  by  the  neglect  and  aggra^ 
vation  of  mechanical  injury,  by  the  insinuating  of  slate  and  stone. 
I  have  seen  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  lambs,  less  than  tiiree 
weeks  old,  ad  I  have  no  doubt  many  of  you  have,  walking  on  their 
knees,  and  the  only  symptom  of  foul  or  rot  which  could  be  found, 
would  be  a  small  break  in  the  skin,  between  the  hoofs,  and  could 
be  cured  at  this  stage  in  twenty  minutes;  and  this  too,  on  land 
where  slate  or  stone  could  scarcely  be  found.  While  on  the  other 
hand,  if  there  had  been  a  slate  and  gravelly  soil,  there  would 
have  been  no  rot,  nor  would  there  have  been  on  this  soil  to  have 
affected  these  lambs  thus  early,  if  the  ground  had  not  been  cov- 
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wed  wilh  decgp  snow^  and  there  had  been  a  hard  freezing  winter 
to  have  killed  the  poison  left  on  the  groufid  from  the  last  year's 
ose.  And  now  t()t  this  theorist's  remedy :  ^<  and  if  it  have  a  vety 
bad  form,  or  have  been  long  neglected,  or  hare  become  irery  ag* 
gravated,  it  will  require  to  be  probed,  lanced,  or  otherwise  dealt 
with,  according  to  good  surgical  practice,  aad  afterwards  poulticed 
twice  a  day  with  linseed  meal,  and  frequently  but  lightly  touchd 
with  butyr  of  antimony."  To  handle  one  hundred  head  of  large 
wild  steers,  poulticing  with  surgical  operations,  weald  be  attend- 
ed with  mudi  trouble  and  expense.  Nor  is  the  expense  all :  it 
must  be  at  least  the  work  of  a  month,  all  of  which  time  the  steer 
must  be  falling  off  instead  of  growing,  whi<^  would  put  him  so 
fiir  back  that  he  could  not  be  fattened  that  season  on  grass,  and 
would  have  to  be  wintered  or  fattened  on  grain,  which  would  be 
attended  with  an  expense  of  |20.  This,  to  a  practical  delver  ef 
the  soil,  is  something  of  an  item. 

And  now  I  propose  to  give  you  my  practice  against  his  theory, 
that  you  may  judge  of  the  economy  and  usefulness  of  the  one, 
and  the  ^^  greasiness"  of  the  other.  I  have  had  some  experience, 
for  twenty- five  years,  with  what  I  once  regarded,  as  one  of  the 
most  injurious  of  diseases  to  cattle,  and  more  especially  to  sheep. 
I  now  regard  it  as  of  little  or  no  consequence,  and  I  will  only 
trouble  you  with  one  of  twen^-ftve  year's  operations  [  and  to  that 
end,'  I  will  tak;^  the  year  in  which  the  disease  was  most  maligOian^ 
whtoh  was  1850*  I  purehased  in  that  year  more  than  90,0(W 
Aeep,  ind  had  not  less  than  1,000  bead  of  cattle  on  my  farm. 
Durinj^  the  pasturing  season,  more  tlum  <me^half  of  all  my  sheep 
were  aflSicted  with  the  tot,  and  because  they  were  thus  diseased 
was  the  reason  why  I  purchased  so  largely.  Men  came  all  th6 
way  firom  Ohio  to  sell  me  their  sheep,  expressly  on  this  account* 
My  remedy  is  simple  and  plain,  and  my  cure  equally  sure.  I 
make  a  three  cornered  field,  and  at  the  pointed  corner  I  make  a 
lane ;  in  this  lane  or  neck  of  the  field,  I  set  a  trough,  twelve  feet 
long,  twelve  inches  deep,  of  the  same  width,  on  which  I  fasten  some 
scantling  substantially,  flareing  out.'  I  then  cover  the  scantling 
with  boards  so  that  only  one  sheep  or  steer  can  go  through  the 
trough  at  a  time.    In  the  trough  t  place  50  or  100  pounds  of 
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blae  vitriol,  fill  and  keep  it  as  fall  of  water  as  it  should  be,  oov- 
ering  the  liquid  over  wiA  straw,  and  set  the  cattle  or  sheep 
maxchlDg  through.  B7  leadiug  a  tame  ox,  th^  balance  will  fol- 
low. A  good  Shepherd  dog  will  start  the  sheep  through,  and  one 
man,  with  a  well  trained  dog,  can  drive  through  ten  thousand  in 
one  day ;  and  one  man  can  clean  and  fill  the  trough  with  water, 
flftid  one-half  cent's  worth  of  vitriol  will  cure  the  worst  case  I 
ever  saw. 

It  will  kill  the  disease.  It  will  not  make  and  r^lace  hoo&,  or 
parts  that  have  rotted  off.  With  cattle  it  is  not  so  mali^ant  aa 
with  sheep,  but  either  may  be  cured  without  stopping  their  growth^ 
if  taken  in  time.  If  it  has  been  of  long  standing,  feed  sulphur 
freely  in  your  salt.  In  the  first  stages^  salt  and  water  will  do  the 
work,  and  00  will  copperas,  but  blue  vitriol  is  the  sovereign 
temedy.  It  wants  dry  weather  in  the  spring,  to  breed  the  disease, 
and  hot  weather  in  the  summer,  to  spread  it  broad-cast,  wherever 
the  animal  puts  his  foot.  A  boy  who  followed  the  cattle  and 
sheep  bare  footed,  took  the  disease  on  the  underside  of  his  toes,  in 
the  joint  next  to  the  foot;  the  skin  in  this  Joint  cracked  across  his 
toes.  Several  boys  were  in  this  way  afflicted,  going  to  bed  at 
night  apparently  well,  and  on  waking  up  in  the  morning  they 
were  suffering  considerably,  and  the  skin  near,  and  the  sore  itself, 
had  much  the  appearance  of  that  in  a  lamb's  or  calTs  foot  when 
first  breaking  out.  When  permitted  to  run  for  two  or  three  days, 
it  became  very  painful,  but  the  same  remedy  would  effect  a  cure 
in  twelve  hours;  it  would  kill  the  disease,  stop  the  pain,  and  the 
9ote  would  heal  as  soon  as  a  like  sore  occasioned  by  the  cut  of  a 
knife. 

If  the  boy  who  follows  in  thepathof  cattle  or  sheep  bare  footed, 
will  wash  his  feet  every  night  thoroughly,  he  will  rarely,  if  ev«r, 
eateh  this  disease,  which  in  him  might  be  called  the  ground  itch. 
Healthy  rattle  and  sheep  which  follow  in  the  paths  of  diseased 
ones,  will  not  catch  the  disease  in  rainy  weafher,  as  the  wet  grass 
upon  which  they  feed  at  night,  will  cleanse'' the  hoof  aud  keep  it 
healthy.  The  heavy  dews  late  in  the  fell,  are  sufficient  to  cleanse 
the  feet  so  as  to  prevent  the  poison  firom  taking  effect,  while  the 
light  dews  in  May  and  June,  some  seasons,  are  only  sufficient  to 
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moisten  the  path,  and  form  a  cement  of  the  clay,  alluvial  and  ex- 
crements of  the  cattle,  which  gets  between  the  hoofs,  and  in  the 
absence  of  rain  remains  long  enough  to  effect  the  poison.  It  will 
have  the  appearance  of  a  dry  sore  at  first,  but  as  soon  as  there  is 
sufficient  rain  to  wet  the  grass  and  keep  it  so  several  days,  so  as 
to  chafe  and  aggravate  it,  it  becomes  a  running  sore. 

Then,  with  long  grass,  this  disease  will  spread  in  a  large  herd 
much  faster  and  as  surely  as  would  the  small-pox  in  this  village, 
when  once  contracted,  with  nothing  but  the  instinctiveness  of 
man  to  check  it;  but  with  experience  and  practical  knowledge, 
he  confines  it  to  the  pest  house,  and  prevents  its  spreading.  And 
yet  this  man  of  science,  on  page  271,  says :  ^^the  practical  herds- 
man would  probably  do  well,  when  his  flock  may  have  accident- 
ally or  unavoidably  grazed  upon  rotting  land,  to  give  his  sheep 
an  hour's  run,  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  upon  acknowledged  sound 
pasture  of  the  most  commingled  herbage."  What  would  you  say 
to  my  old  friend,  the  doctor,  if  he  should  carry  around  from 
house  to  house  one  of  his  small-pox  patients,  to  partake  of  your 
**  commingled  "  hospitality  and  fare.  You  would  say  to  the  doc* 
tor,  just  what  a  practical  farmer  would,  "  keep  your  poison  where 
it  is,  and  don't  send  it  where  it  is  not." 

I  will  test  but  one  more  of  his  theories  with  my  practice.  In 
relation  to  the  growing  of  potatoes,  he  recommends  early  plant- 
ing without  any  discrimination  in  regard  to  the  different  kinds. 
The  Mountain  Junes  will  mature  in  ninety  days,  and  the  old-fash* 
ioned  red  in  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  days,  if  planted  whole, 
or  cut  in  time  for  the  potatoes  to  heal  before  planting.  If  plant- 
ed the  same  day  they  are  cut,  they  will  require  from  five  to  eight 
days  more  time.  My  plan  is  to  plant  my  potatoes,  except  what 
I  want  for  early  use,  giving  only  sufficient  time  to  ripen  before 
frost  would  be  likely  to  kill  the  tops,  counting  time  for  the  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  making  allowance  for  the  early  or  late  spring 
in  calculating  at  what  time  we  may  reasonably  expect  frost. 
Potatoes  grow  best  oif  a  cold,  moist,  light  soil.  At  what  season 
are  we  most  likely  to  have  cool,  moist,  or  wet  weather  ?  In  Steu- 
ben, September  and  October,  as  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  here, 
are  the  best  potato  months;  and  I  think  I  should  not  hazard  much 
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in  saying  that  this  year,  both  in  Cortland  and  Stenben,  potatoes 
^will  grow  more  during  these  two  months,  than  they  have  grown 
during  all  the  rest  of  the  season,  if  they  were  not  planted  so  early 
as  to  have  got  their  growth  before  this  time.  It  is  true,  this  sea- 
son has  been  unlike  all  other  seasons  for  growing  potatoes,  and 
required  in  almost  every  section,  entirely  difierent  treatment. 
The  usual  practice,  I  believe^  has  been  to  plow  and  hoe  but  once 
in  later  years.  Just  before  the  tops  began  to  fall  or  spread,  for  the 
reason  that  more  than  once  hoeing  caused  too  many  sets  in  the 
hill,  and  made  so  many  small  potatoes  as  to  diminish  the  yield. 
This  has  been  my  experience  for  thirty  years,  and  I  am  satisfied 
in  my  own  mind  it  is  correct;  but  I  found  out  early,  that  it  was 
no  go  this  year.  My  neighbors  complained  that  their  early  pota- 
toes had  no  sets  on  many  hills,  and  but  very  few  on  any;  six, 
eight,  or  ten,  was  the  extent.  This  was  an  universal  complaint, 
it  was  so  in  all  my  fields.  I  had  no  trouble  in  my  own  mind, 
how  to  remedy  this  deficiency.  Frequent  plowing  and  hoeing,  I 
knew  had  always  made  sets.  I  was  in  the  midst^  of  my  haying 
and  harvesting,  hands  were  scarce,  and  with  a  large  crop  of  pota- 
toes growing,  with  only  eight  or  ten  in  the  hill,  what  should  I 
do  1  I  set  a  man  at  work  between  the  rows,  plowing  deep  into 
the  subsoil,  to  throw  up  the  cold  moist  soil,  and  then  rigged  up  a 
shovel  plow  on  wheels,  with  a  large  wing,  and  put  a  boy  with  this 
plow,  right  behind  the  man,  throwing  this  cold  moist  soil  on  to 
the  hills,  and  kept  at  work  in  this  way,  until  I  had  gone  through 
them,  some  twice,  and  others  three  times.  In  the  course  of  four 
or  five  weeks,  I  had  increased  the  number  in  the  hills,  from  eight 
or  ten,  to  thirty,  forty,  and  as  high,  in  some,  as  fifty  or  sixty ;  and 
I  am  not  quite  sure  but  I  over  did  the  business,  as  there  may  be 
too  many  small  ones  in  some  of  my  fields ;  but  I  have  no  doubt, 
there  are  some  acres  which  will  yield  from  three  to  four  hundred 
bushels  to  the  acre,  as  dry  as  it  has  been.  I  plant  my  potatoes  on 
the  top  of  the  ground,  unless  I  place  straw  over  them;  I  turn 
two  furrows  within  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  of  each  other,  which 
leaves  a  space  on  the  top  of  the  ground  for  the  potatoes ;  the 
torth  is  then  very  easily  covered  over  them.  I  put  three  pieces 
of  potatoes  in  each  hill,  placed  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  apart,  and 
the  'hills  eighteen  inches  apart ;  and  I  have  the  man  who  drops 
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them,  pldoe  the  cut  side  down,  not  that  it  will  grow  any  better 
that  way,  but  because  he  will  be  more  likely  to  get  ihem  the  ri^t 
distance  apart,  wliich  is  Tery  important,  as  you  cannot  raise  a 
peck  of  potatoes  in  a  hill  that  only  holds  four  quarts.  I  weed  them 
with  sheep,  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  up  nicely ;  when  the  dew 
ig  on  the  potatoes,  I  turn  the  sheep  in  tlie  field,  as  they  will,  not 
eat  the  tops  while  the  dew  is  on  t]iem,and  fine-wooled  sheep  win 
scarcely  eat  them  at  any  time,  until  they  have  eaten  all  the  weeAi 
and  grass  that  are  growing  in  the  field;  which  is  a  great  saring 
in  hoeing. 

To  prepare  a  field  for  potatoes^  since  the  rot  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance, I  plow  under  a  thick  sod,  which  would  be  equal  to  fifty 
(a  sixty  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre,  and  raise  on  it  oats,  peas,  or 
^ring  wheat.  Then  I  plow  deep  in  the  fall,  after  the  crops  come 
off,  with  three  horses,  and  follow  with  the  subsoil  plow ;  this 
makes  heavy  clay  land  light,  and  by  bringing  up  the  subsoil  in 
cultivating  it,  you  make  it  both  cool  and  moist.  In  dry  warm 
weather,  a  glass  or  earthern  vessel  filled  with  cold  water,  after 
standing  a  short  time,  will  be  covered  on  the  outside  with  small, 
drops  of  water,  and  some  people  thinjc  that  the  liquid  on  the  in-  ' 
side  soaks  through  the  vessel,  when  in  fact  it  is  abstracted  from 
the  surrounding  atmosphere;  and  upon  the  same  principle,  cold 
earth  thrown  to  the  surface,  will  draw  moisture  from  the  same 
source.  The  practical  farmer  will  avail  himself  of  this  auxiliary, 
and  by  so  doing,  get  all  the  moisture  to  which  he  is  entitled.  If 
he  sows  plaster,  while  his  neighbors  do  not,  he  will  get  much 
moisture  which  legitimately  belongs  to  them. 

This  treatment  would  not  do  for  corn ;  com  requires  a  warm 
dry  soil,  and  if  planted  on  ground  that  needs  deep  plowing,  it 
should  be  done  the  year  previous  to  planting.  The  cold  earth 
thrown  up  around  the  rootA,  would  make  black  com  yellow,  on 
moist  soil.  A  few  words  in  relation  to  the  potato  rot,  and  I  will 
dismiss  the  subject.  I  think  I  know  two  remedies :  the  first  is  to 
plant  on  dry  land,  which  has  been  well  sapped  with  oats  for  a 
number  of  years ;  I  have  never  known  the  rot  on  such  land,  nor 
did  I  ever  see  on  such  land  a  fair  yield.  The  other  remedy  will 
afford  a  good  yield :  plant  your  potatoes  in  a  wide,  shallow  furrow 
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and  coirer  them  oyer  with  stri^w  thoroughly  saturated  wi^i  bri^f i 
and  then  cover  the  $traw  with  hoe  or  plow ;  the  latter  answer^ 
every  purpose,  if  there  are  no  stones  to  prevent  its  being  ^ell 
doi^^.  I  planted  one  Q^lc}  of  thirteen  acres  in  this  way  this  s^- 
son,  and  then  p^t  ou  a  heavy  roller,  letting  the  oilmen  straddle  ona 
row,  rolling  down  three  rows  {|t  the  same  tious,  and  they  are  a^ 
good  crop  and  entirely  free  from  rot,  as  moQt  potatoes  are  thiss^A- 
son.  I  have  seeq  a  patch  of  potatoes  planted  in  tl^is  w&y,  <^U 
sound,  while  in  the  adjoining  field  they  were  rotted  so  they  wer^ 
not  worth  diging. 

While  on  the  subject  of  theories,  pi^rdon  nie  f<»  a  few  remailp, 
tp  show  why  the  Crystal  Palace,  in  New- York,  has  not  so^oeeded. 
It  was  not  because  the  building  was  not  constructed  with  more 
than  ordinary  taste,  nor  because  it  was  not  filled  to  overflowing, 
nor  was  it  beoause  there  was  not  a  great  display  of  well  construct- 
ed machinery,  with  the  best  mechanical  polish  possible,  or  the 
Snest  carpets,  rngs,  sill(S,  and  satins,  with  all  the  other  like  finery 
of  modern  times,  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  design 
of  all  this,  as  I  understood  it,  was  to  benefit  and  improve  all  who 
visited  this  magnificent  store-house  of  the  world,  so  that  each 
could  cull  something  from  the  many  implements  and  tools,  of  all 
nations,  there  on  exhibition.  M&ny  of  you  visited  this  fiirmers' 
depot  on  Manhattan  Island.  As  praotical  farmers  of  Cortland, 
let  me  a^fc  you  if  there  was  one  show,  from  any  or  all  countries 
except  your  own,  Uam  which  you  could  glean  any  thing  whereby 
y^u  could  cultivate  your  fields  cheaper,  batter,  or  mcf  e  pleasantly, 
or  qiake  g^w  one  more  grain  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  or  corn,  or 
one  more  blade  of  grass  ?  if  not,  it  wpu}d  not  pay  many  formers 
fpr  their  journey^  I  h^  hoped  to  be  profited  by  this  exhibition* 
The  more  I  examined  it,  the  greater  wa9  my  disappointment;  and 
I  will  only  give  you  a  description  of  some  of  the  implements  of 
a  natipn  fron^  which  1{  expected  most.  I  had  heard  and  read 
mnch  of  h^  vast  improvements,  ^d  (xm$iden^  her  superior  in 
knowledge  and  skill,  iind  was  wiUiog  to  concede  all  that  she 
claims  from  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  for  they  resort  to  her 
for  practical  information  in  regard  to  the  best  modes  of  tilling  thi^ 
soil.    And  what  tools  has  John  Bull  sent  to  improve  ^s  Tfuikeesi 
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Why  a  clod-breaker,  and  a  machine  for  diping  sheep  to  cure  the 
scab,  and  a  wagon.  The  heavy  iron  machine  for  breaking  clods, 
I  trust  will  not  be  used  in  this  country,  for  the  firmer  who  plows 
his  land  so  wet  as  to  make  clods  which  require  such  a  machine 
to  break,  should  not  be  permitted,  in  a  christian  country,  to  till 
the  soil.  No  matter  on  what  kind  of  soil  he  lives,  or  how  stiff 
and  heavy  the  clay,  there  is  a  time,  every  year,  to  plow  when  dry, 
and  he  had  much  better  raise  buckwheat  on  wheat  or  corn  land, 
flian  to  plow  when  wet,  as  once  plowing  wet,  hurts  land  more 
than  proper  plowing  and  the  raising  of  five  crops.  Making  a 
farm  into  bricks,  for  the  fun  of  breaking  them  up,  is  a  mighty  bad 
business,  and  one  which  Cortland  farmers  cannot  be  taught.  John 
Bull's  machine  for  curing  the  scab,  has  been  out  of  use  in  this 
country  for  at  least  fifteen  years. 

Some  twenty  years  since  the  cholera  and  potato  rot  made  their 
appearance  simultaneously,  sweeping  man  and  that  plant  as  well 
as  the  leaves  on  some  kinds  of  timber  on  the  low  lands,  out  of 
existence,  with  as  much  rapidity  as  could  the  scorching  flames. 
The  cholera  as  yet  has  never  flourished  on  an  elevation  more  than 
fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  potato  rot 
has  spread  from  the  level  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  to  the  tops 
of  the  Alps  and  Bocky  Mountains,  wherever  potatoes  grow.  The 
itch  which  afflicted  the  human  family,  and  the  scab  on  sheep, 
both  one  and  the  same  thing,  disappeared  about  the  same  time. 
The  old  log  school  houses  in  the  country  were  literally  filled  so 
full  that  it  stuck  out  through  the  chinking,  and  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  pass  without  catching  it.  The  prudent  mothers,  or 
common  people,  fed  with  sulphur,  with  a  little  molasses  to  sweeten 
it,  and  anointed  with  brimstone  and  lard,  which  never  missed  if 
well  roasted  in.  The  rich  and  genteel  usually  applied  to  a  physi- 
cian, as  it  was  rattier  vulgar  to  use  brimstone,  which  was  not 
quite  as  pleasant  flavored  as  perfumery,  and  they  procured  pre- 
dpitate,  which  would  check  it  for  a  time,  but  they  would  have 
to  come  to  the  brimstone  at  last,  or  submit  to  a  seven  years'  siege. 
There  was  Just  this  difference  between  the  treatment  of  the  two 
diseases,  sulphur  and  molasses  wer^  administered  to  the  children^ 
and  salt  to  the  sheep,  to  purify  the  blood  and  drive  out  the  dia* 
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ease,  and  when  faithfully  applied  almost  invariably  wrought  a  cure. 
The  dipping  of  sheep  in  a  solution  of  tobacco,  after  shearing,  is 
beneficial — ^but  what  do  we  want  of  this  machine,  at  an  expense 
of  twenty-five  dollars,  when  a  large  hogshead  sawed  in  two, 
which  would  cost  one  dollar,  with  some  boards  matched  together, 
or  made  tight  so  as  not  to  waste,  and  made  hollowing,  all  of  which 
any  handy  farmer  can  make  in  one  day,  is  the  better  plan. 

And  now  for  some  of  the  follies  of  our  own  countrymen,  as  de- 
veloped at  this  exhibition,  and  that  too  in  some  of  the  most  common 
implements — the  ox  joke  and  axe  helve.  I  saw  neither  of  those 
useful  and  indispensable  articles  to  the  farmer  that  could  be  used 
by  a  man  who  had  ever  used  one,  with  which  he  could  do  a  day's 
work.  These  jokes  were  smoothly  made,  and  painted  and  var- 
nished sufficiently  nice  for  the  parlor,  but  what  was  their  shape  1 
I  remember  several  that  were  twelve  inches  wide  on  the  neck| 
and  none  that  were  less  than  ten  inches,  and  I  never  saw  a  work- 
ing ox  whose  neck,  if  natural,  was  more  than  eight  inches  thick 
on  the  top,  as  far  back  as  the  bow  should  come,  unless  he  was 
£Eitter  than  oxen  are  usually  worked.  Th^y  were  very  good  bulPi 
yokes,  as  their  necks  are  like  Bob's  griddle,  as  large  one  way  as 
the  other.  I  have  seen  a  yoke  of  oxen  draw  both  ways,  on  bare 
grass  ground,  eight  tons  of  stone,  on  a  stone  boat,  and  their  bows 
were  only  six  and  a  half  inches  on  the  top  of  the  neck,  and  they 
could  not  have  drawn,  in  one  of  the  yokes  on  exhibition,  seven 
tons  under  like  circumstances.  To  make  the  load  light  the  yoke 
must  be  easy,  and  that  ease  consists  in  having  it  fit  every  spot* 
How  far  could  a  man  walk  in  a  day  whose  feet  were  two  inches 
wide  and  his  boots  four  ?  The  axe  helves  were  turned  and  sand- 
papered smoothly,  and  well  varnished,  but  he  who  chopped  two 
cords  of  hard  maple  or  hickory  wood  in  one  day  with  one  of  them 
would  not  sleep  much  over  night  for  suffering  with  cramped  hands. 
I  would  as  soon  use  a  common  mush  stick  for  a  helve  as  one  of 
them.  The  best  show  case  was  from  Ohio,  by  two  mechanics,  one 
from  Cincinnati  and  the  other  from  Columbas ;  the  names  I  have 
forgotten.  In  this  case  they  had  an  axe  weighing  four  and  a  half 
pounds,  wide  enough  in  the  bit,  and  sufBlciently  heavy  under  the 
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ty^  to  rfelse  the  chip,  light  poll  and  a  good  helve,  it  would  be 
only  ftiji  to  chop  two  cords  in  a  day  with  one  of  thfesie  axes. 
Their  broad  axe,  carpenter  and  cooper's  adze,  were  equally  good, 
und  they  had  a  cleaver  for  cutting  up  pork,  such  as  was  never 
'^en  before  in  New- York  or  London;  and  tell  the  denizens  of 
^hose  places  that  there  are  men  In  Ohio  and  Indiana  who  can  cut 
up  one  thousand  hogs  in  twelve  successive  hours,  andfthey  wotdd 
not  believe  one  half  of  the  story  to  accommodate  you.  I  have 
seen  three  hogs  cut  by  one  man  in  a  minute ;  he  cuts  two  feet  at 
"bWe  blow,  the  head  off  it  one,  and  splits  at  three  blows.  He  does 
nothing  but  just  the  chopping  up.  He  keeps  a  half  dozen  men 
'i^mployed  to  bring  the  hogs  on  a  railroad  from  the  hooks,  as  fast 
as  he  6an  cut  them.  He  uses  two  cleavers  in  cold  weather,  lay- 
ing one  on  the  stove  to  have  il  hot,  so  as  to  prevent  the  fat  from 
sticking  to  his  cleaver.  There  were  many,  very  many  excellent 
plows,  mowers  and  reapers,  as  well  as  many  small  and  useful 
imptements  oh  exhibition,  showing  the  handicraft  of  the  me- 
chanics. iThe  fine  finish  and  polish  of  European  machinery  was 
only  equalled  by  the  handiwork  of  their  muslins,  laces  and 
trinkets.  The  excellence  of  implements  consists  in  their  exact 
Isdaptatloh  to  the  business  for  which  they  are  used,  and  not  in 
their  polish.  The  plows  which  the  western  man  us^s  for  cover- 
ing bom,  iand  with  which  he  can  cover  ten  acres  in  one  day,  only 
tost  two  dollars,  and  is  just  the  thing  for  that,  and  nothing  else. 
As  well  might  the  tailor  do  all  his  work  with  one  or  two  needles, 
^  the  farmer  all  his  Work  with  one  or  two  plows.  As  Americans 
We  have  learned  and  are  learning  nmch  from  EngHshmen.  They 
•understand  the  cultivation  of  roots  and  the  curing  and  handling 
of  hay  much  better  than  we  do.  They  put  their  hay  in  much 
larger  stacks,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  one  stack  of  hay  of  fifty 
tens  is  worth,  to  feed,  as  much  as  eleven  stacks  of  five  tons  each. 

1%e  next  sab^eet  of  which  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to  speak 
is  one  that  I  approach  with  more  reluctance  than  any  one  I  have 
ever  discussed,  for  the  reason  that  my  views  differ  from  yoor 
BoieQce,  which  you  have  so  skilfully  and  eoonomically  sedaoet 
to  practice,  in  most  all  other  respects,  but  is  not  in  aocordanof 
with  my  practice.    I  trust  you  will  pardon  me  for  calling  your 
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cttention  to  what  I  Iwnertly  believe  to  be  a  veiy  costly  mlstaloe) 
trhich  was  once  mine,  and  beoanse  I  do  thus  honestly  diffi^  fiom 
your  theory,  I  trtist  yon  will  not  charge  me  is  does  this  man  <^ 
Boienee,  Dr.  Lee,  ^<  of  assailing  yon  in  a  rude  offensive  mannerJ^ 
fly  views  may,  perchance,  differ  from  Prof.  Norton's  ^xperienee 
and  great  learning,  or  Mr.  Tracr^,  or  even  the  Doctor's  himself, 
bnt  I  will  give  them  at  the  hazard  of  being  again  <<used  up,  and 
never  again  heard  of."  I  do  not  believe  the  Doctor  has  ever 
heard  of  any  of  those  farmers  on  the  road  from  this  to  Onondaga 
county  line,  nor  ever  will,  as  the  best  farmers  scarcely  ever  speak 
in  public  or  write,  and  yet  they  are  thinking,  plodding  men,  and 
understand  their  business  much  better  than  most  men^who  at- 
tempt to  instruct  them.  I  must  confess,  gentlemen,  that  I  am 
hazarding  much,  in  attempting  to  run  so  near  the  precipice,  with 
such  experience  against  me,  and  to  hold  solid  ground  in  your 
minds. 

Jind  3^t  from  these  three  gentlemen  J  conceive  myself  out  of 
harm's  way,  as  neither  of  the  three,  stripped  of  all  other  resources, 
could  esan  a  comf(Htable  living  for  themselves  and  fomilies,  from 
one  of  your  best  farms,  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Mr.  Tracy  is 
one  of  the  best  lawyers  in  the  State,  Mr.  Norton  is  Protessor  «(f 
Tale  collie,  !fo.  Lee  the  editor  and  publisher  of  a  widely  dnsur 
lated  agricultioral  journal,  and  says  many  good  things.  I  am  one 
of  his  subscribers,  and  would  advise  each  and  all  of  you  to  t>e, 
trale^  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  a  better  jimmoL  Whether 
'he  ever  hears  of  you  or  not  is  a  matter  of  but  little  consequeooee 
^  file  rest  of  mankind,  and  yourselves  in  particular,  for  were  he 
>here,  and  with  all  his  knowledge  of  chemistry,  with  power  to 
mmnnon  to  his  aid  all  the  knowtedge  of  past  and  present  tests  of 
agricultural  chemistry,  and  you  should  place  at  his  hand  all  and 
^fHwrj  kind  of  matarial  he  should  ask  for,  he  could  not  carry  out 
with  profit  his  cherished  theory  of  making  soils  coi^enial  for 
crops  for  which  the  God  of  Nature  did  not  intend  them,  nor  could 
be  ma^e  one  acre  of  your  soil  raise  as  many  bushels  of  wheats  tur 
as  good  quality,  at  any  cost,  as  a  good  fiirmer  in  Onondaga  could 
"ndse  from  the  natural  soil.    Much  xr^ury  has  been  done  to  tlie 
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agricultural  world  by  raising  and  trying  to  raise  crops  from  soils 
not  well  adapted  to  tlieir  growth,  by  raising  weak  and  sickly 
plants,  which  are  much  easier  destroyed  by  insects  and  disease 
than  healthy  and  vigorous  ones.  The  farmer  might  as  well  ex- 
pect to  raise  the  best  of  cattle  and  sheep  from  inferior  and  sickly 
ones,  as  the  best  of  plants  and  grains  from  the  poorer  qualities  of 
seed. 

In  advising  you  to  cut  down  all  those  beautiful  shade  trees  in 
your  fields,  which,  in  every  other  respect,  are  so  well  husbanded, 
I  hope  you  will  not  regard  me  as  a  barbarian,  for  I  have  really 
believed  that  which  was  a  luxury  to  man  must  be  beneficial  to 
cattle.  My  practice  has  proved  my  theory  untrue,  and  I  have 
cut  down  hundreds  of  shade  trees,  and  shall  cut  down  more.  In 
1849  I  made  up  my  mind  that  my  cattle,  in  fields  which  had  no 
shade,  fattened  faster  than  where  there  were  shades.  The  next 
season  I  broke  up  my  lots  of  cattle,  as  they  came  in  from  the 
West,  as  equally  as  I  could,  putting  as  nearly  an  average  in  fields 
containing  shades  and  those  without  them,  without  saying  one 
word  to  a  good  judge  of  cattle  whom  I  sent  in  the  fall  to  draw 
eighty  head  of  the  tops  for  market;  he  drew  sixty-six  from  the 
fields  where  there  were  no  shades.  There  was  double  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  in  fields  in  which  there  were  shades,  in  some  in- 
stances nothing  but  a  fence,  and  in  others  the  road  separated  the 
different  fields.  I  continued  the  practice  until  I  procured  a  pair 
of  scales,  by  which  I  could  tell  the  exact  amount.  A  steer  weigh- 
ing six  hundred  pounds  will  gain  ten  pounds  a  month  more  in  a 
pasture  without  than  with  shade,  that  is,  in  five  months  will  gain 
from  thirty  to  hl\y  pounds  more  at  the  lowest  figure.  At  ten 
cents  the  pound  this  Would  make  three  dollars  difference,  besides 
the  advantage  of  having  the  steer  ripe  for  market  two  or  three 
weeks  earlier,  which  many  times  is  an  advantage  of  four  to  eight 
shillings  per  hundred.  I  do  not  profess  to  have  a  very  satis£EU>- 
tory  reason  to  offer  why  cattle  do  better  in  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  And  the  only  one  that  has  occurred  to  me  is,  that  they 
lie  in  the  shade  all  day,  and  eat  when  the  dew  is  on  the  grass. 
It  being  wet  it  is  swollen,  and  not  as  sweety  and  they  do  not  eat 
M  much. 
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Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  hare  extended  mj  remarks  to  a  great 
length,  and  I  fear  that  I  have  been  tedious.  In  conolosion,  I  will 
only  add,  that  I  came  here  prepared  to  speak  of  the  raising^ 
breaking,  and  treatment  of  horses;  of  the  advantages,  and  some 
of  the  errors  of  our  State  Society,  which  necessarily  creep  in,  but 
which,  under  the  sldlful  management  and  practical  knowledge 
of  the  secretary  will  soon  be  worked  out,  something  might  be  said, 
and  with  the  appropriation  made  by  the  last  Legislature,  to  fit  up 
the  old  State  hall,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  our  farmers 
can  find  one  place  in  the  capital  of  the  State,  which  they  will  be 
proud  to  visit  and  call  their  own. 

And  I  trust  that  at  the  next  session  there  will  be  a  small  ap- 
propriation made  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  any  or  all  the  dif- 
ferent seeds  by  the  secretary,  to  be  sold  by  him  to  the  farmers  of 
the  State,  at  cost,  and  be  by  him  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  State. 
I  also  intended  to  speak  of  the  great  advantages  which  the 
farmers  have,  and  are  destined  to  receive,  from  the  American  In- 
stitute, but  on  all  this  I  have  been  more  than  anticipated.  On 
the  subject  of  a  State  Agricultural  college  I  will  only  say,  if  you 
are  desirous  of  sending  your  sons  to  such  a  s^ool,  and  want  them 
to  learn  h^w  to  raise  com,  you  have  one  near  at  hand.  There  are 
many  farmers  in  Preble  who  are  first-rate  teachers.  If  you  de- 
sire to  send  them  from  home,  I  can  recommend  you  to  an  old 
man  of  experience,  who  knows  exactly  how  a  hill  of  corn  should 
be  treated— William  Hoffman,  of  Chemung.  If  you  are  anxious 
that  your  sons  should  learn  how  to  keep  cattle,  and  fat  them  eco- 
nomically, from  the  products  of  their  own  farm,  Col.  Foster,  his 
neighbor,  is  the  man.  If  you  wish  them  to  learn  to  make  butter, 
and  a  home  education  will  suffice,  you  cannot  do  better  than  put 
them  under  the  care  of  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have 
butter  at  your  fair,  and  one  in  particular.  And  if  nothing  but  a 
foreign  education  will  suffice,  send  them  up  to  Messrs.  Carpenter, 
Goodwin,  or  a  number  of  other  dairymen  in  Chemung,  whom  I 
ci^n  recommend.  '  If  your  sons  have  a  taste  for  growing  wool,  and 
you  are  anxious  that  they  should  graduate  with  honor,  I  would 
recommend  the  university  in  the  valley  of  Steuben,  under  the 
management  of  Professors  Baker,  Powers,  Brundage,  &c.,  as  some 
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of  them  inherited)  or  at  least  learned  the  art  from  their  &ther3, 
aad  have  grown  wool  on  the  same  farms  for  more  than  half  a  een-^ 
tnry  withoat  changing  their  flodcs,  exeept  by  throwing  out  their 
weak  and  poor  wooled  ones,  and  oxdy  breeding  from  their  very 
Jbest.  They  have  not  c^ly  sn<^ceeded  in  pulling  the  wool  over 
Iheir  eyes,  but  they  have  made  it  grow  firom  the  end  of  their 
noses  to  their  heels,  with  slim  neeks,  heavy  bodies,  and  short 
Itgs,  with  the  fine^  and  best  kind  of  pantaletts,  and  nearly  as 
oniform  in  size  and  ishape  as  so  many  bricks.  And  this  is  the 
only  Idnd  of  college  where  boys  can  be  profoundly  learned  so  as 
to  farm  and  make  it  pay. 


DELAWAKiL 

Meredith,  December  29, 1854. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir— Tonr  circular,  containing  inquiries  relative  to  the 

f>resent  agricultural  condition  of  this  county,  reached  me  a  few 

days  since.    It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  answers  to  the  various 

Inquiries  contained  in  your  ctreular,  Ihat  will  be  in  ail  cases 

satisfiictory  to  myself,  hut  I  shall  intend  to  make  them  as  correct 

as  possible. 

The  past  season  of  <<  seed  time  and  harvest,"  was  eminently 
disastrous  to  the  farmers  of  Delaware  county.  So  far  from  reali- 
zing a  profit  from  their  investments  and  their  labor,  they,  most 
of  them,  fail  to  deri?e  a  farmer's  frugal  living  for  themselves  and 
their  families  from  their  farms.  The  prevailing  dtouth  fell,  like 
the  hot  breath  of  a  simoon  upon  our  territory,  withering  up  every 
green  thiAg;  the  heavens  were  as  brass  over  our  heads,  the  earth 
as  iron  under  our  feet.  As  a  consequence,  our  barns,  on  the 
commencement  of  winter,  were,  comparatively  speaking,  unfilled^ 
to-day  they  are  as  empty  as  we  usually  have  them  on  the  1st  of 
^arch, 

'    MbBt  of  the  improved  lands  dt  Delaware  eoimty  are  appfopria- 
ted  to^didriei,  and  inddentaDy  to  Ibe  reMn|r  <^ta«tle  aod^heep. 
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T«ry  little  ebeese  Is  made)  tbe  dairjmeQ  confiniog  their  attention 
to  1^  manntactttre  of  batter,  in  which  they  have  secured  an 
enviable  reputation.  Their  butter  is  no  way  inferior  to  Goshen, 
80  long  marked  in  price  currents  at  figures  denoting  it  a  luxury. 
The  cheese  consumed  in  this  counfy,  like  the  whiskey,  is  mostly 
the  product  of  the  neighboring  county  <rf  Otsego.  We  have  rea- 
son to  think  that  our  dairies,  in  a  few  years,  will  famish  cheese 
for  exportation  that  shall  sustain  a  reputation  equal  with  the 
butter  they  now  send  into  market;  whether  we  8hall4)eeome  pn>> 
ducers  of  the  whiskey  we  use,  depends  much  upon  the  taixoPd 
action  of  our  law  makers.  Pastures  and  springs  were  s^ously 
diminished,  both  in  their  quality  and  quantity,  by  the  drouth  of 
the  past  summer ;  and,  as  an  inevitable  ccmsequence,  the  pro- 
duct of  our  dairies  was  also  diminished.  The  few  farmers  who 
had  sown  pieces  of  com,  were  provided  with  a  supply  of  succu- 
lent food  for  their  cows,  at  the  time  when  pastures  became  brown 
and  arid,  and  were  abundantly  remuiierated  for  the  labor  and 
time  expended  in  preparing  the  crop.  I  think  the  amount  <tf 
butter  made  in  this  county  the  past  season,  is,  at  a  liberal  esti- 
mate, one-fourth  less  than  the  average  for  the  three  years  preced- 
ing, while  the  producers  have  realized  about  the  same  price  p^ 
pound  as  in  previous  years. 

The  custom  <^bur  dairymen  is  to  pack  their  spring  butter  in 
tubs,  and  sell  as  fast  as  mad^,  to  the  speculators,  realizing  there- 
for an  average  of  twenty  to  twenty-one  cents  per  pound.  After 
tbe  pastures  yield  a  full  supply  of  food  for  cows,  the  packing  of 
butter  in  firkins  commences,  and  continues,  usually  without*  in- 
terruption, until  grass  is  killed  by  the  frosts  of  early  winter.  The 
butter  thus  made  is  generally  taken  up  by  speculators,  who  pay 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  cents  ,per  pound  th^efbr,  Gutter  is 
again  packed  in  tubs  until  mid-winter,  and  sent  immediately  to 
market. 

Wheat  is  but  little  raised  in  this  county,  our  soil  not  being 
adapted,  generally  speaking,  to  its  cultivation.  It  is  never&e- 
less  true  that  every  farmer  has  more  or  less  land  capable  of  pro- 
ducing remunerative  crops  of  wheat,  and  there  is  now  a  pro^edt 
hiat  a  few  acres  of  wheat  will  be  fashionable  cfn  every  Uelawarii 
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eoontj  farm  in  coming  years.  Ordinary,  or  rather  inferior  brands 
of  western  floor  are  now  retailing  among  us  at  $1*2  per  barrel, 
and  the  purch'ase  of  the  entire  breadstuff  of  a  family  at  such  a 
price,  is  a  very  solemn  business,  begetting  much  grave  reflection, 
and  producing  well  settled  resolves  in  many  a  breast,  to  raise  a 
piece  of  wheat  next  year.  Rye  has  been  very  little  sown  for 
several  years,  but  an  improvement  in  our  local  custom  was  ob- 
servable the  past  autumn,  when  a  largely  increased  number  of 
acres  was  sown  with  this  "  brown  but  comely  cereal."  Our  popu- 
lation is  not  eminent  for  its  attachment  to  rye  bread  or  rye 
whislcey,  although  there  is  little  of  the  bread  in  use,  or  the  spirit 
we  drink  so  healthy  or  so  safe  as  that  produced  from  rye.  Those 
who  prefer  bread  made  from  adulterated  or  damaged  wheat  flour, 
and  ^<  grog"  manufactured  from  logwood,  coloquintida, ana  other 
"  pizen  stuff,"  will  probably  differ  from  me  in  opinion.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  proper  for  me  to  say,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
our  population  (and  the  remark  is  eminently  true  of  the  farmers,) 
is  alike  hostile  to  tlie  manufacture  and  use  of  intoxicating  beve- 
rages, and  class  ardent  spirits,  be  they  pure  or  imported,  among 
taboed  articles.  Barley  is  so  rarely  raised  by  our  farmers,  that  it 
scarcely  need  be  mentioned.  (We  have  neither  brewery  or  dis- 
tillery within  our  borders !)  Corn  is  generally  a  remunerative 
crop,  and  its  culture  is  steadily  increasing.  In  addition  to  the 
crop  of  the  past  summer,  large  quantities  are  using  and  will  be 
used  during  the  present  winter,  bought  in  the  neighboring  coun- 
ties, and  brought  here  at  an  expense  of  ten  to  twelve  shillings  per 
bushel.  Buckwheat  was  almost  a  complete  failure.  Many  fields 
never  sprouted,  and  many  other  fields,  as  soon  as  up,  were  de* 
stroyed  by  grasshoppers.  Oats,  a  crop  upon  which  we  place 
much  dependence,  was  reduced  fully  one-half,  probably  more,  by 
the  drouth.  The  hay  crop  of  the  past  season^  except  in  highly 
favored  localities,  was  diminished  one-half  to  one-third  in  quan- 
tity. 

From  what  I  have  already  said  you  will  expect  to  hear  that 
the  number  of  our  domestic  animals  has  decreased  during  the 
year.  Nearly  every  farmer  has  sold  most  of  his  young  stock,  and 
often  at  nominal  prices.    Good  cows  were  sold  in  my  vicini^ 
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during  the  past  week,  at  $18  to  $22 ;  selling  at  sach  prices  be- 
cause their  owners,  in  many  cases,  And  their  hay  does  not  "spend 
well",  and  know,  also,  that  they  cannot  buy  more  hay  for  love 
nor  money.  The  Devon  breed  of  cattle  has  been  and  still  is  a 
favorite  with  many  of  the  stock  raisers  of  this  county.  The  uni- 
form beauty,  docility  and  fleetness  of  the  oxen  of  that  breed,  make 
ihem  general  favorites;  while  the  cows  produced  by  crossing  the 
Devon  bull  upon  the  common  stock  of  the  country,  have  proved 
themselves  valuable  in  the  dairy.  There  are  some  Durhams 
and  Ayrshires  kept  in  the  county,  but  I  am  not  informed  how 
fully  they  have  sustained  here,  on  our  hill  pastures,  the  high 
character  they  have  established  in  more  favored  localities.  .We 
can  show  good  flocks  of  sheep,  fine,  middle  and  coarse-wooled. 
The  amount  of  wool  grown,  is  however,  very  small  when  com- 
pared with  the  crops  produced  ten  or  fifteen  years  since. 

Drainage  has  received  considerable  attention  in  the  county,  and 
satisfactory  results  have  followed.  A  large  proportion  of  our  hill 
land  is  a  chocolate-colored  clay  loam,  underlaid  by  a  tenacious 
**  hardpan."  It  needs  no  scientific  theorist  to  tell  the  cultivator 
of  such  a  soil,  that  drainage  is  almost  indispensable;  and  that 
when  well  drained,  there  is  no  more  desirable  soil  for  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  the  agriculturist. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  county  agricultural  society  was  held  in 
Delhi,  on  the  20th,  21st,  and  22d  days  of  September.  The  first 
day — the  day  when  most  of  the  entries  are  usually  made,  and 
most  of  the  stock  and  articles  intended  for  exhibition  are  brought 
upon  the  ground— was  unpropitious.  The  next  day  was  a  beau- 
tiful one,  and  the  grounds  of  the  society  were  visited  by  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  our  citizens.  Perhaps  it  was  the  largest 
gathering  of  our  citizens  ever  known  in  the  county.  The  list  of 
entries  for  exhibition  was  larger  than  at  any  previous  fair  of  the 
society,  and  the  exhibition,  in  its  various  departments,  was  highly 
meritorious. .  The  exhibition  of  horses  and  cattle  would  have  been 
gratifying  to  any  county  society  within  the  State,  and  furnished 
abundant  proof  that  we  have  made  commendable  progress  during 
the  past  few  years.  Our  society  has  secured  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  respect  of  our  population.    Its  azmual-&irs  have  becpme 
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oceasions  of  eommendahle  rivalry^  aod  axe  looked  forwiird  to 
with  general  interest;  and  with  o^eful  management  on  the  part 
of  the  fdture  officers  of  the  society,  and  a  ooiresponding  dispoar 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  publie,  to  yieM  them  a  generous  and  c<»rr 
fiding  support  in  their  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  farm- 
ing eommunity,  the  county  agricultural  society  will  continue  to 
be  what  it  has  become,  an  ornament  as  well  as  a  benefit. 

Respectfully  yours, 

S.  A.  LAW,  President. 


ERIE. 


Our  ;Erie  county  society  held  theif  an^u^l  meeting  at  Aurora, 
on  the  20th  and  31st  of  September  last.  The  exhibition,  though 
fair,  was  far  inferior  ti-^  what  it  should  be  in  this  county.  The 
county  being  divided  in  the  center  by  the  new  and  wild  country 
known  as  the  Bufblo  Creek  Reserve,  renders  the  exhibition  a 
local  one  when  removed  from  the  city  of  Bufibk).  Aurora,  and 
the  adjoining  towns  entered  a  fhir  number  of  animals  and  articles 
of  produce,  though  not  of  superior  quality,  more  distant  parts  of 
the  county  entering  but  few  articles.  The  show  of  horses  was, 
however,  very  good.  The  products  of  oiur  county  for  1854,  though 
inferior  to  ordinary  seasons,  in  consequence  of  the  drouth,  was, 
nevertheless  equal  to  the  adjoining  counties.  No  funds  were 
contributed  tp  the  society  except  foi:  members'  fees,  which 
amounted  to  |]i36.  Balance  on  hand  at  this  date  $174.  The 
annual  meetii^  for  the  coming  year  lyas  voted  to  be  held  4t  East 
Hamburg,  and  Alien  Potter  was  elected  President;  Myron  H» 
StiUwell,  Secretary ;  Amps  Chilcptt,  Treasurelr ;  all  of  East  Ham- 
borgl^. 

J.  W.  HAMLIN,  President. 


ESSEX. 

The  Essex  county  agricultural  society  met  at  the  inn  of  David 
Judd,  in  Elizabethtbwn,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  and  was  called 
to  order,  Yice-President  Hale  ki  the  chair. 
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The  mimitee  of  the  iart  meeting  weore  read. 

The  committee  to  settle  with  the  late  Treasurer  made  their 
report,  and  it  was  accepted. 

The  secretary  read  a  letter  from  the  late  president,  tendering 
hia  resignation,  which  was  accepted.  Robert  S.  Hale  Esq.,  was 
nominated  to  fill  the  vacancy,  but  on  request  of  Mr.  Hale,  the 
nomination  was  withdrawn.  Hon.  Eli  W.  Rodgers^of  Whallons- 
burgh,  was  then  elected  president. 

The  ccHnmittee  on  amendments  to  the  eoostitutfen  pteseated 
their  report,  and  it  was  accepted.  The  first  amendment  proposed, 
was  the  insertion  of  a  new  section  between  sections  tour  and  five 
of  the  Constitution.  The  proposed  section  was  amended,  and  as 
amended  was  adopted  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  members 
present.    It  is  as  follows : 

<<  §  5.  The  said  executive  committee  shall  ^o  appoint  three 
auditors,  who  shall  hold  tbcdr  offices  for  one  year,  and  till  others 
are  appointed,  and  whose  duty  It  shell  be,  to  examine  all  accounta 
of  the  treasurer  and  of  all  other  persons  who  may  at  aoy  time 
have  the  charge,  receipt,  or  disbursement  of  any  6f  the  mcmeys  or 
funds  of  the  society,  and  said  auditors  shall  make  all  necessary 
reports  in  relation  thereto  f6  the  executive  committee,  wUb  all 
convenient  speed.  And  no  moneys  shall  be  disbursed  by  the 
treasurer  except  upon  the  warrant  of  the  said  auditors,  or  a  mar 
jority  of  them,  or  pursuant  to  a  vote  of  the  executive  committee." 

The  second  amendment  proposed  wad  not  adopted.  The  third 
amendment  proposed  by  the  committee,  was  the  addition  of  a 
section  to  the  constitution,  to  be  §  10,  and  it  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  present.  The 
section  is  as  follows : 

<<  §  10.  In  case  an  act  of  incorporation  ha«  beeni  or  hereafter 
aball  be  granted  to  the  society,  the  executive  committee  shaU 
have  authority  to  adopt  and  accept  said  act  as  the  charter  of  thi9 
society,  and  thereby  cause  the  said  society  to  become  the  corpo- 
ration under  said  act;  and  all  of  the  funds,  property,  and  books 
of  the  society  shall  thereby  become  the  property  of  said  corpora- 
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tion,  and  the  officers  thereof  for  the  then  current  year,  shall  be 
the  officers  of  said  incorporated  society,  nntil  others  shall  be 
chosen.'^ 

The  society  adjonrned  sine  die. 

ROB.  S.  HALE,  Vice-President. 
C.  A.  Hand,  Secretary. 

W.  C.  Watson,  Esq.,  Port  Kent,  writes : 

I  have  no  data  by  which  I  can  even  approximate  to  any  accurate 
calculation  of  the  average  crops  of  this  county  in  the  current 
year. 

The  loss  from  the  drouth,  the  wide-spread  and  destructive  con- 
flagrations which  it  occasioned,  and  the  necessary  derangement  in 
all  agricultural  pursuits  and  calculations  which  ensued,  has  been 
immense.  In  a  recent  address  before  our  society,  the  conviction 
was  expressed,  that  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of  these  causes 
have  been  the  impoverishment  of  Essex  county  to  the  amount 
of  one  million  of  dollars.  This  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  in- 
telligent men  from  every  section  of  the  county,  who  were  present 
at  the  foir.  Numerous  fields  of  grain  have  not  l>een  harvested  at 
all.  IVfany  crops,  which  while  standing  promised  from  their  .ap- 
pearance a  favorable  yield,  have  been  found  on  thrashing  to  be  so 
blighted  and  shrunken  in  the  berry,  as  to  disappoint  every  expec- 
tation. 

In  some  moist  places,  which  in  ordinary  seasons  would  have 
been  unfavorable  to  the  crops,  the  product  has  been  very  good. 
The  copious  autumnal  rains  which  succeeded  the  drouth,  have 
had  an  amazing  influence  upon  potatoes  planted  late.  In  many 
instances  a  fair  yield  was  realized  in  fields  which  had  been  re- 
garded as  hopelessly  lost.  Since  that  period. this  crop  has  advanced 
with  exceeding  rapidity.  The  weather,  also,  both  as  it  affected 
this  crop  and  fall  feed,  has  been  highly  auspicious.  Up  to  this 
date  we  have  had  no  snow,  and  in  the  environs  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  little  frost.  The  hay,  has  proved,  contrary  to  the  general 
expectation,  our  best  crop. 
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I  think,  embracing  all  the  crops  except  grass,  that  we  must 
compute  the  diminution  of  our  harvests  in  Essex  county,  as  ap- 
proaching tliree-fourths  of  an  ordinary  yield. 

The  fly,  I  believe,  has  not  essentially  injured  the  wheat  crop, 
although  b^th  wheat  and  oats  have  suffered  from  the  rust.  This 
^effect  is  much  more  apparent  in  some  varieties  of  wheat  than 
others.  The  fruit  in  the  county,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  lake^  has  almost  fotally  failed.  My  observation  confirms 
the  opinion,  that  lands  deep  plowed  and  drained,  have  been  th» 
least  affected  by  the  drouth. 

Essex  county  exhibits  the  clearest  and  most  gratifying  evidence 
of  improvement  and  progress  in  its  husbandry.  This  fact  is  ap- 
parent, equally  from  the  character  of  our  tillage,  and  in  the 
appearance  and  qualities  of  our  animals*  Aside  from  the  disas- 
trous results  of  the  present  season,  our  agricultural  population 
may  be  pronounced  eminently  prosperous.  Most  of  our  farmers 
are  generally  attaining  to  positions  of  pecuniary  independence 
or  competency. 

Officers,  1855.— Hon.  Jas.  8.  Whallon,  President,  Whallons- 
burgh;  C.  A.  Hand,  Secretary,  Elizabethtown;  Wm.  W.  Root, 
Treasurer,  Elizabethtown. 

Mr.  Whallon  haviug  declined  the  office  of  presidenti  Hon.  E. 
W.  Rodgers  was  appointed  in  his  plaoe. 

Fund&» 

t8S4«  Received  at  &ir, ^442  00 

PromState, 7100 


«513  00 
By  payments  for  premiums  and  expenses, 448  76 

On  hand, ^64  24 
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FRANKLIN. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Franklin  County  Agricultural 
Society  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report  of  the  nroceedinga 
of  the  society  for  the  past  year. 

While  it  has  been  a  year  of  flnaneial  distress  to  many,  and  of 
disaster  and  discouragement  to  the  Ikrmer,  whose  labors  have 
met  with  poor  returns,  to  the  society  it  has  been  one  of  suecess^ 
and,  it  is  believed,  of  usefulness. 

Tour  committee  met  on  the  28d  of  March,  and  again  on  the 
Olh  of  April,  and  made  out  a  list  of  premiums,  which  they  cob- 
stdered  would  best  promote  agricuhural  improvement  and  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  society.  While  yout  committee  con- 
cede, that  aftor  ftdl  consideration,  some  of  that  list  they  would 
have  wished  altered,  yet  they  believed  it  one  that  would  tend  te* 
Itidte  Itemers  to  a  better  eultivatioQ  of  their  cvops,  better  breed- 
ing and  care  of  stock,  and  to  a  better  and  more  systematic  manage^ 
ment  of  their  farms.  None  are  more  sensible  than  your  committee 
of  the  difficulty  of  offering  a  list  appropriate  to  the  ftoancial  ability 
ef  the  society,  and  one  best  calculated  to  meet  the  wishes  of  com- 
petitors. 

No  agricultural  soetefy,  however  so*  well  maHaf;ed  its  affailrs,or 
however  so  inviting  to  competition  its  Hst  of  premiums,  can  a<^ 
CO  nplish  its  objects  without  the  friendly  and  heai'ty  eo-operation 
of  all  its  members.  The  amount  offered  was  $850.  Tlie  pre- 
ttiums  on  crops  were  largely  increased,  with  the  design  of  la*- 
dttcing  a  spirited  competition;  but  the  severe  drouth  has  pre- 
vented the  useful  results  that  otherwise  could  have  been 
expected.  A  large  proportion  of  (he  premiums  offered  would 
&il  of  bringing  much  into  tlie  treasury,  as  for  instance,  the 
jmmfoms  on  farms  and  dairies  amounted  to  |120 ;  fbr  these  there 
were  only  twelve  applicants,  and  each  of  these  would  have  paid 
his  dollar  to  the  society.  From  these  considerations,  the  execu- 
tive committee  were  led  to  believe  that  in  noway  could  the  laige 
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anonnt  of  premhims  be  raised  bat  by  rendering  the  fair  attmetiTe 
M  well  as  uaefiil. 

The  fair  of  Ibe  aecki^  waa  held  on  tbe  3Mb  and  «1  at  of  Septem- 
ber. The  first  day  and  part  of  the  second  were  devoted  to  mak- 
ing entries  and  arrangement  of  actides  and  animals  intended  loar 
exhibition.  The  executive  committee  are  eonrinced  jthait  saffi-  , 
eient  time  was  not  allowed  for  the  judges  and  secretary  to 
perform  their  duties. 

The  display  of  horses  was  creditable  to  a  county  whose  animi^ 
fitand  among  the  first  in  the  country  for  speed  and  usefulness. 
Ninety  were  entered  for  premiums,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  for  dis- 
cretionary awards*  There  were  about  100  cattle  entered  for 
premhims.  Of  thorough-bred  stock  there  was  a  larger  number 
on  exhibition  than  at  any  previous  fair,  and  some  that  wotdd 
not  suffer  much  in  comparison  with  any  in  the  State.  All 
who  attended  the  first  fair  and  the  last  will  bear  witness  to 
the  influence  of  the  sodety  in  promoting  the  improvement  of 
our  cattle  and  horses,  and  the  introduction  of  blood  stock  ttom 
abroad.  If  all  the  stock  in  the  country  could  be  made  as  good, 
or  nearly  as  good  as  that  exhibited  at  our  fair,  it  might  prevent 
the  humiliiUten  of  begging  for  buyers  of  our  mi»-shapeB  and 
Ul-cared  for  aidmala,  and  tbe  receipls  of  tbe  fkrm  would  twtvsp 
at  the  close  of  the  year  with  larger  figures,  and  perhaps  more  of 
them. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  held  on 
the  4th  instant.  The  committee  on  farms  and  dairies  made  their 
reports.  From  the  ability  with  which  they  discharged  their  deli- 
eate  duties,  the  executive  committee  felt  they  had  not  entrusted  the 
award  of  those  premiums  to  unfaithful  or  Incompetent  hands. 
460  were  paid  in  &rms,  ^52  in  dairies^  and  ^76  were  awarded 
in  crops. 

No  ptemiums  wevepaid  on  t^clKurd  and  shade  trees,  owing  to 
tfaejodges  deh^ng  tlie  discharge  of  their  duties  till  it  was  too 
late  in>  the  season. 
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An  agricultural  society  has  become  a  necesaity  to  the  forming 
interest.  This  society,  with  its  yearly  festival,  is  now  an  estab- 
lisheii  institution  of  the  county,  and  it  claims  the  support  of  all 
'  who  believe  that  heads  as  well  as  hands  are  needed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  farmer.  It  incites  them,  by  its  premiums  and  exhi- 
bitions, to  improvement,  and  asks  them  to  give  to  others  the  re 
suits  of  intelligent  labor. 

Financial : 

To  cash  received, ^1,428  93 

By  premiums  paid,  and  expenses, 1,107  99 

Balance  on  hand, $320  94 

Officers  for  1855. — President,  James  Duane;  Treasurer,  H.  H. 
Hosford;  Secretary,  D.  R.  Sperry;  Executive  Committee,  C.  0. 
Keeler,  Geo.  Churchill,  Edmund  Sargeant,  Allen  Hinman,  Sam'l 
Field,  C.  J.  Rider,  and  M.  L.  Parlin. 

JAMES  DUANE,  President. 
D.  R.  Speeby,  Secretary. 

SEPOftT   ON   FARMS* 

The  undersigned  committee,  ^pointed  by  a  resolution  of  yoiur 
executive  board,  to  award  the  following  premiums,  to  wit : — 

For  the  best  conducted  farm  of  100  acres  or  upwards,.  •  •  |15  00 

For  the  second  best        do               do               do       ...  10  00 

For  the  third  best,^         ^o              do               do      ...  5  00 
For  the  best  conducted  farm  of  50  acres  or  upwards,  and 

less  than  lOOacres, 15  00 

For  the  second  best  conducted  farm  of  50  acres  or  up- 
wards, and  less  than  100  acres, 10  00 

For  the  third  best  conducted  farm  of  fifty  acres  and  up- 
wards, and  less  than  100  acres, 5  00 

beg  leave  to  report : 

That  in  accepting  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  they  understood^ 
by  the  terms  of  their  commission,  that  in  the  examination  of  a 
&rm,  they  were  to  consider  with  reference  only  to  the  manner  it 
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was  beiog  conduoted  to  produce  two  results,  viz :  The  greatest 
profit  in  immediate  retora,  and  in  iceeping  np  the  stale  of  eolti* 
vation,  and  enhancing  the  value  of  the  land. 

Tour  committee  are  of  the  opinion,  tliat  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  manures,  the  redemption  of  the  soil  from  noxious  weedsi 
surplus  water,  stones,  and  whatever  may  obstruct  the  free  ope- 
ration of  the  plo<r  and  luurow,  and  ibe  construction  ^  of  tidy  and 
substantial  fences,  of  the  best  materials,  that  the  differeAt  locali- 
ties afford,  ^re  leading  evidences  of  good  husbandry,  and  the 
manner  of  doing  these  things  strongly  marks  the  merit  of  the  far^ 
mer.  The  latter  are  too  palpable  to  require  any  demoDStratiOB, 
the  former,  although  equally  obvious  to  reflecting  minds,  is  but 
poorly  appreciated  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  by  farmers  in 
general.  The  farmer  who  saves  his  manure  with  care,  and  ap- 
plies it  with  common  sense,  will  steer  his  course  with  safety,  and 
Dot  be  lost  OB  a  barren  waste.  But  neglect  manures,  and  no  part 
of  the  world  can  long  continue  fertile  under  the  exhausting  pro- 
cess of  agriculture. 

If  without  manure  the  father  obtains  good  crops,  he  will  surdj 
leave  desolation  and  poverty  to  his  sons.  Here  is  an  instance  in 
which  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  is  visited  upon  the  children.  In 
an  exceedingly  interesting  work,  entitled  American  Husbandryi 
published  in  London,  in  1775,  and  written  by  an  American,  th« 
following  remarks  may  be  found  on  page  98,  vol.  1st:  <<  Wheat 
in  many  parts  of  the  province  (New- York,)  yields  «  larger  pro- 
duce than  is  common  in  England.  Upon  gbod  lands  about 
Albany^  where  the  climate  is  coldest  in  the  country,  they  sow 
two  bushels  per  acre,  and  reap  from  thirty  to  forty,  and  with 
euch  bad  husbandry  as  would  not  produce  the  like  in  England 
much  less  in  Scotland.  This  is  owing  to  the  richness  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  land." 

According  to  the  State  census  of  1845,  Albany  county  producea 
now  only  seven  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  although  its 
farmers  are  on  tide  water,  near  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  good  home  market  Dutchess  county,  also  on 
Hudson  river,  produces  on  an  average  only  five  bushels  per  acre; 
Columbia,  six  bushels ;  Rensselaer,  eight ;  and  Westchester  seven! 
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wbkh  is  higiier  thm  tbe  w^imge  e{  soils  thut  onte  ffiwe  a  better 
i^tQiBtbaQ  the  wbeat  lands  of  EoglMk!,  ami  tbat,  too,  ooder  ^he 
disadvantages  of  bad  husbandry. 

>tech  results  are  ckarljr  ttaceaUe  to  the  iniSueuee  of  Ibe  skin- 
ifihg  f  jstem.  Suoh  results  are  not  peculiar  to  Albai^,  but  ace 
fomtd  in  Franklin,  or  anywhere  eilse  where  manures  have  been 
iie^eoted.  Every  crop  takes  precisely  itself  from  mother  eank. 
JlM  '^  all  the  tfaoe  taking  outof  tlie  meal  tub  and  putting  iK>thing 
into  It,''  will  surely  bring  you  to  the  bottom,  is  as  true  now  ae 
whan  uttered  by  ^'  Poor  Bichard,''  and  very  fjioibly  Llustratea 
the  sutject  under  ^nsidieradon. 

Your  committee  are  aware  that  the  opinion  is  somewhat  preva- 
lent that  the  growing  of  grain  necessarily  produces  deterioration 
in  the  soil,  but  their  visits  of  a  large  number  of  farms,  many  of 
which  were  not  competing  for  premiums,  induced  your  committee 
to  believe  that  grain-growing,  as  practiced  in  Franklin  eouity, 
need  not  impoverish  the  soil.  Consequently  they  have  made  no 
distinction  between  the  farms  devoted  to  grain  or  grass  mainly, 
otherwise  than  as  the  management  on  the  whole  seemed  likely  to 
affect  the  resul  s  in  question. 

Tow  eemmfttee  visited  the  various  finns  competing  fer  pre- 
ttlnnis,  during  the  first  of  Jofly,  that  tibey  might  examine  growing 
erops,  especially  the  grass,  and  again  visited  sneh  of  them  as  they 
esteemed  necessaty,  during  the  last  of  August,  to  learn  particularly 
fte  modes  of  conducting  the  various  fSEirms,  and  to  observe  the 
results  with  more  accuracy  than  could  be  obtained  on  the  first 
tfsit. 

JMbre  entering  upon  the  disehaige  of  their  duties,  your  cov»^ 
mittee  caused  a  series  of  interrogatories  to  be  prepared,  emboraeing 
the  whole  system  of  agriculture  as  practiced  in  Franklin  county, 
and  required  from  each  of  the  competitors  strict  and  concise 
answers  thereto  ;whereby  they  were  enabled  to  elicit  full  infor- 
mation on  all  subjects,  and  to  compare  the  modes  pursued  at  their 
leisure,  comparing  cost  and  production,  and  conforming  the  same 
6y  their  actual  inspection* 
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In  awarding  thefe  pramiomi,  jaax  oommittteabfltiftot  fieomtba 
M¥«Bal  atatemrats,  so  much  thereof  as  A^  oooeider  of  iM^^Ofth 
anee,  and  not  in  general  iNraetiee  in  the  eonn^. 

They  award  the  first  premium  of  the  first  class,  to  the  farm  tff 
Harvey  W.  Whipple,  of  Malone, $16  00 

The  second  premium  of  the  same  class,  they  award  to  the 
farm  rfPhilemon  Berry,  of  WestvIUe, • 10  OK) 

The  third  premium  of  the  same  class,  they  award  to  the 
iarm  of  Norman  M.  Foote,  of  Malone,  ••.»«•••*...••      5  00 

From  the  statement  of  Mr.  Whipple  they  abstract  as  fallows : 

My  soil  may  be  described  as  sandy  loam,  resting  i|pon  a  sub- 
toil  of  ^nd  and  gravel,  and  does  not  require  draining.  Whenmj 
pastures  or  meadows  fail  to  produce  well  I  seek  renovation  in  the 
use  of  the  plow.  Having  first  cleared  the  surface  of  everything 
tbat  would  essentially  impede  the  operation  of  the  various  impl^ 
ments  used  in  tilling  the  soil,  I  plow  very  deep  in  autumn,  and 
r6ll  down  the  furrow  ^lice.  In  the  spring  I  harrow  fhoroaghly, 
and  if  the  ground  is  heavy,  plow  again  and  bush. 

On  this  land  I  sow,  as  early  as  the  land  admits  of  tillage^  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  of  red  chaff  apiing  wheat  per  acr<)^ 
and  complete  the  tillage  with  the  harrow,  roll,  and  bush.  I  har- 
vest while  the  berry  is  soft ;  the  wheat  is  heavier  and  the  atrair 
better  food.    Average  yield,  20  bushels  per  acre. 

In  autumn  plow  in  the  wheat  stubble,  and  in  the  following 
spring  manure  heavily-Hit  least  twenty-five*  loads  per  acre,  MM 
would  like  double  that  quantity.  This  land  is  phtnted  to  coM 
about  the  15th  of  May,  or  to  potatoes  any  time  in  1^  month  df 
May. 

I  hoe  my  com  three  times,  and  plaster  between  the  first  and 
second  hoeings.  Average  yield  per  aere,  40  bushels.  I  hoe  my 
potatoes  twice,  and  when  the  tops  nearly  cover  the  ground,  sow 
broadcast  platter  and  ashes  mixed.  From  e](periments  made,  I 
t)elieve  that  this  prevents  disease  of  potatoes  on  my  fimn.    Ave- 

«InUilsrepQ(l,ftloAdofiiat»iNlf«MitidetidtelM  ftMllMMllbr  ik  7<ik«  if  ttmi  tr « 
of  1 
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rage  yield,  200  bushels  per  acre ;  but  last  year  my  field  averaged 
800  bushels.  These  fields  are  immediately  plowed  on  the  remo^ 
yal  of  the  crops  from  the  soil,  and  in  the  following  spring  sub- 
jected to  the  same  mode  of  treatment  as  first  mentioned,  for  a 
second  crop  of  wheat,  and  seeded  with  eight  quarts  of  timothy 
andeight  pounds  of  clover  per  acre,  every  possible  pains  being 
taken  to  leave  a  smooth  surfoce  for  the  scythe.  Average  yield  of 
hay  per  acre,  two  tons. 

Among  my  farm  buildings  I  have  a  barn  40  by  46  feet,  with  a 
basement  or  cellar  which  serves  as  a  stable  for  twenty-four  head 
of  cattle,  and  a  reservoir  for  manure,  with  which  I  mix  turf  and 
mucic  plentifully.  AdJoiniDg  my  bam  is  a  shed  100  feet  long, 
with  a  feeding  racic  the  whole  length,  for  the  accommodation  of 
young  cattle,  and  hay-loft  above. 

My  barn-yard  is  so  constructed  as  to  prevent  drainage,  having 
an  excavation  in  the  center,  toward  which  all  liquid  manure 
flows.  This  is  also  liberally  supplied  with  muck  and  other  ab- 
sorbents. I  also  have  a  horse  bam  and  carriage  house,  thirty  by 
forty-six  feet,  with  a  basement  in  which  I  Iceep  my  swine,  store  and 
cook  their  food,  which  consists  in  part  of  roots.  The  droppings 
from  the  horses  are  let  down  through  scuttles  hito  the  basement, 
and  there  composted  by  the  hogs.  This  place  is  also  well  sup- 
plied with  muck.  I  make  300  loads  of  manure  annually,  and 
intend  to  bestow  more  labor  in  this  department,  and  largely 
increase  the  quantity  of  my  manure.  All  of  my  outlays  for  ma- 
nures pay  great  interest  on  the  amount  invested.  I  am  particu- 
lar to  draw  out  every  particle  in  the  spring,  and  spread  evenly 
as  possible  upon  tlie  surface,  ard  plow  immediately  under.  I 
deem  it  important  to  thoroughly  pulverize  the  manure  before  it 
Is  plowed  under,  and  therefore  harrow  before  plowing.  About 
125  rods  from  my  buildings,  I  have  a  fine  durable  spring,  from 
which  I  bring  any  desirable  amount  of  pure  water  to  all  my 
buildings,  in  sheet  iron  pipes,  2|  inches  in  diameter,  and  laid  in 
water  lime  at  an  expense  of  two  dollars  per  rod.  Where  stones 
prevail,  my  fences  are  invariably  constructed  of  that  material, 
some  of  which  have  been  thirteen  years  in  building,  and  the  top 
•tone  is  not  yet  laid.    My  walls  are  commenced  very  broad  at  the 
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bottom,  and  with  the  largest  stones,  and  those  which  I  cannot 
remove  without,  are  blasted.  Every  successive  plowing  brings 
more  or  less  small  stones  to  the  surface,  which  are  immediately 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  walls.  Additions  are  thus  made  from 
year  to  year,  and  the  walls  may  be  carried  to  any  desirable 
height.  On  a  large  part  of  my  farm  there  are  no  stones,  and 
there  I  construct  fences  of  cedar  posts  and  boards. 

The  examination  of  the  premises  of  Mr.  Whipple  fully  corrobo- 
rated his  statement,  and  your  committee  believe  that  he  has  not 
been  guilty  of  exaggeration.  In  Mr.  .Whipple's  library  your  com- 
mittee tbund  a  complete  set  of  <<  The  Cultivator,^'  from  its  copn- 
mencement  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Judge  Buel,  down  to 
the  present  time ;  a  fact  that  we  take  great  pleasure  in  refer- 
ring to. 

The  buildings  were  in  a  good  state  of  jpepair,  and  generally  well 
arranged.  The  horse  bam  and  pig  sty  is  deserving  special  con- 
sideration. We  consider  it  a  model  arrangement,  and  well  worthy 
a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles  to  see.  In  the  arrangement  of 
his  cattle  barn  great  improvements  can  be  made.  All  the  stab- 
ling should  be  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  whole  basement  devoted 
to  the  making  of  manure.  With  this  improvement,  Mr.  Whip- 
ple's facilities  would  enable  him  to  double  his  manure,  which 
would  double  his  crops  and  double  the^  intrinsic  value  of  his  £um, 
and  that  too,  without  materially  increasing  his  expenses.  Mr* 
Whipple  has  not  been  favored  in  the  lay  and  locality  of  his  farm, 
like  many  others ;  and  his  indomitable  energy,  perseverance,  and 
industry,  with  good  calculation  and  economy,  is  the  secret  of  hit 
success  as  a  farmer.  It  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  that  he  has 
made  two  bushels  to  grow  where  one  formerly  grew,  and  this  ac- 
counts for  his  being  able  to  keep  forty  neat  cattle  and  five  horses 
on  a  little  more  than  100  acres,  beside  selling  a  large  quantity  of 
surplus  grain,  and  that,  too,  on  land  naturally  sterile  and  hard  of 
access. 

Your  committee  were  favorably  impressed  with  the  general 
good  order  and  neatness  which  prevailed  in  every  department  on 
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the  premises  of  Mr.  Whipple,  And  reeoomiMd  hie  Muuople  M 
worthy  of  imitation* 

The  farm  of  PhHemon  Berry,  Esq.,  of  Westvllle,  to  whom 
your  committee  awarded  the  second  premium,  has  been  long  and 
favorably  known,  and  Mr.  Berry  has  always  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion of  conducting  his  operations  with  great  energy  and  slcilL 
And  although  he  has  labored  under  the  blessings  of  great  natural 
advantages,  both  in  the  lay  of  the  farm  and  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  his  farm  had,  at  the  period  in  which  he  commenced  his  la* 
bors,  externally,  but  a  gloomy  and  forbidding  aspect,  and  in  the 
hands  of  most  men,  what  is  now  the  most  beautiful  and  produo- 
ti^  farm  in  Northern  New-Torlc,  would  have  remained  to  this 
day  a  useless  waste.  A  small  portion  of  his  farm  is  a  sandy  and 
gravelly  loam,  resting  upon  a  gravelly  subsoil,  and  is  denomina- 
ted ridge  land.  But  the  main  part  of  the  farm  is  clay,  coated 
with  muck,  which  varies  from  three  to  twelve  or  even  to  eighteen 
inches  in  thickness,  and  had  in  its  primeval  state  a  swampy  ap- 
pearance.   From  his  statement  we  abstract  as  follows : 

My  fkrm  is  drained  by  500  rods  of  large  open  drain,  and  700 
rods  of  side,  leading  into  main  drains.  These  drdns  are  in  right 
Unee  and  parallel  to  each  other  whenever  fhe  lay  of  the  land  will 
admit,  which  is  almost  invariably  the  ease,  and  are  made  witb 
the  plow,  pick,  spade,  and  shove).  I  have  95  acres  in  meadoW| 
19B  acres  in  pasture,  65|  acres  under  theplew.  I  use  no  manure 
but  bam  y«Td,  of  wM«b  I  have  kt  least  400  loads  annually.  I 
drow  all  out  in  the  spring,  and  ^spread  broadeast,  evenly  as  possi* 
Me,  at  tlie  rate  of  forty  er  tfty  loads  pera^fe,  plow  Immediately 
wider,  and  plaat  to  p#latoee«nd*^com. 

The  next  spring,  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be  deeply  worked 
and  thorougly  pulverized,  sow  one  and  a  half  bushels  of  good 
dean  wheat  per  acre,  with  ten  quarts  of  timothy  and  clover.  Sow 
oats  on  greensward  the  year  before  the  corn  and  potatoes,  with- 
out manure.  I  sow  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  of  wheat  per  year,; 
average  yield,  twenty  bushels  per  acre.  Plant  twelve  acres  of 
com,  average  yield,  sixty  bushels  per  acre ;  have  had  100  bushels 
per  acre.    Sow  about  twenty-five  acres  of  oats  per  year,  average 
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yield,  fifty  btuhels  per  acre.  Pleat  abovt  eis  eciw  of  potatoai 
per  year,  average  yield  250  bushels  per  acre«  UeiiaUy  keep  aboitf 
seventy  head  of  neat  cattle  and  eight  to  ten  horses  in  winter,  and 
more  in  summer.  The  average  here  spoken  of  may  be  understood 
to  embrace  the  past  five  years. 

Mr.  Berry  had  a  fine  dairy  of  twenty  cows,  and  a  beautiful  herd 
of  full- blood  Devon  cattle,  to  wliich  it  is  supposed  other  commit- 
tees will  do  ample  justice.  Tour  committee  were  forcibly  struck 
with  the  admirable  arrangement  of  his  jpastures.  They  were  nine 
in  number,  and  all  so  fenced  as  to  afford  the  cattle  easy  access  to 
an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water.  A  road  or  highway  was  con- 
structed from  the  barns  to  the  most  remote  pasture,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  cattle ;  all  the  rough  places  made  smooth, 
and  the  wet  places  made  dry.  The  meadows  of  Mr.  Berry  were 
fine,  much  of  which  would  yield  from  two  to  three  tons  of  hay 
per  acre.  In  short,  a  personal  inspection  of  the  premises,  abund- 
antly mbstantiated  the  truthfulness  of  his  statements  in  the  mind 
of  your  committee.  His  farm  was  well  fenced  with  cedar  and 
black  ash  rails,  but  still  lacks  the  upright  stakes  and  caps,  with- 
out which  all  such  fence  is  defective.  But  Mr.  Berry's  chief 
error  lies  in  the  management  of  his  manures.  These  are  not 
sheltered  in  the  least,  and  consequently  must  suffer  a  great  dimi- 
nution in  value  from  the  action  of  the  frost  and  rain  before  they 
can  possibly  be  buried  in  the  soil. 

The  statement  of  Norman  M.  Toote  is  long,  Interesting,  and 
well  written,* but  your  committee,  ^ith  much  regret,  feel  obliged 
to  omit  it. 

It  is  doe  from  the  committee  to  state^^hat  the  premises  of  Mr. 
Foote  were  found,  on  examination,  to  be  managed  in  a  neat  and 
economical  manner.  Although  nature  has  done  much  to  aid  Mr. 
Foote,  in  the  quality  of  his  land,  much  credit  is  due  him  for  the 
neat  and  systematic  order  in  which  everything  about  his  premises 
is  kept.  In  passing  over  his  fields,  we  were  not  annoyed  with 
seeing  in  any  of  them  thistles,  dock,  or  other  foul  weeds,  nor 
bushes  or  hedges  about  the  fences,  nor  pieces  of  rails,  stumps,  or 
stones  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil ;  all  was  clean  and  workman- 
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like,  giving  an  opportunity  for  every  foot  of  scdl  to  grow  useftd 
plants  instead  of  thorns. 

Mr.  Foote  commenced  poor.  Having  accumulated  ^400,  the 
savings  of  three  and  a  half  years'  labor  by  the  month,  he  took 
possession  of  sixty  acres  of  land  in  the  year  1836.  Since  that 
time  he  has  continued  to  purchase,  and  is  now  the  owner  of  411 
acres,  subject  to  no  incumbrance  whatever.  A  large  proportion 
of  Mr.  Poote's  farm  is  now  better  worth  fifty  dollars  per  acre  for 
agricultural  purposes,  than  it  was  ten  dollars  when  he  took  pos- 
session of  it.  Mr.  Foote  has  made  all  his  improvements,  and 
reared  a  numerous  family,  under  more  than  an  ordinary  degree 
of  expense  and  af9iction«  incidental  to  human  existence,  and  all 
from  the  produce  of  his  farm ;  an  example  rarely  to  be  met  with, 
but  shows  what  the  soil  will  do  for  us  if  Judiciously  managed. 
"  Keep  your  shop  and  your  shop  will  keep  you,''  was  a  maxim  of 
our  great  Franklin,  and  is  it  not  most  strikingly  i^erified  in  this 
instance  1 

To  decide  upon  the  relative  merits  of  these  farms  was  not  an 
easy  matter,  and  It  was  not  without  much  compromise  of  feeling 
that  your  committee  agreed. 

Tour  committee  award  the  1st  premium  of  the  second 

class  farms  to  Mason  Spencer,  of  Malone, ^ .  •  •     |l  5  00 

The  2d  premium  to  Philo  Berry,  of  WestvlUe, 10  00 

The  3d  premium  to  Bobert  C.  Wright,  of  Fort  Ck>ving- 
ton, 6  00 

Many  things  in  the  management  of  these  farms  is  praiseworthy, 
and  your  committee  would  feel  very  happy  in  making  it  public; 
but  the  already  protracted  length  of  this  report  admonishes  us 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  further  extended.  It  is  much  to  be  re* 
gretted  that  so  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  keeping  of 
farm  accounts,  whereby  the  expenses,  profits,  and  losses  of  the 
farmer  could  be  at  once  exhibited ;  and  we  cannot  but  regard  the 
too  frequent  practice  of  neglecting  such  accounts  as  almost  as  detri- 
mental to  good  farming,  as  guessing  at  the  proceeds  and  dividends 
would  be  to  the  interests  of  the  stockholders  of  a  bank  or  railroad; 
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and  your  eommittee  would  recommend  that  a  libend  premium  be 
offered  for  the  best  conducted  fiirm  account. 

We  were  also  disappointed  in  not  finding  more  attention  paid 
to  the  cultivation  of  carrots  and  other  roots,  for  winter  feeding  of 
stock,  upon  these  choice  and  generally  well-conducted  farms, 
which  we  here  respectfully  suggest  as  profitable  on  any  farm. 

Upon  all  the  farms  visited  we  have  found  the  great  body  of  the 
stock  well  housed  in  winter,  and  the  farmers  universally  testify 
that  it  is  a  saving  of  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  in  forage,  and  a  like 
gain  in  the  superior  condition  of  the  animal  over  wintering  stock 
in  open  yards. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  beg  to  testify  to  the  hospitality 
and  kindness  with  which  their  brother  farmers  everywhere  re- 
ceived them,  and  to  the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  exhibited 
their  systems  and  accounts. 

CHA.RLES  J.  RIDER.    ' 
JOHN  DE  LANCET, 

FARM  CHOPS,  1854. 

Corn, bush,  per  acre^  85,  78,  52|. 

Rye,  (spring) do  22|,  19. 

Barley, do  41,40,31. 

Oats, do  86^,42. 

Peas,  (marrowfat)....  do  17^. 

do     (common) do  35, 24J,  24. 

Potatoes,  (carters) ....  do  1 54. 

do       (peach  blow)  do  254, 247. 

Carrots,  (orange)  864]^,  bush,  on  ^  acre. 

do.      304  bush,  on  \  acre. 
Turnips,  (white  globe  and  Aberdeen)  610  bush,  on  j^acre. 
Swedes,  210  bush,  on  I  aere. 

The  drouth  afiected  the  crops  in  this  county  very  much. — 
Drained  lands  were  less  affected  than  undrained.  Farming  is 
improving  in  the  county. 
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FULTON  AND  HAMILTON. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  Fulton  and  Hamilton  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  for  the  year  1854,  was  held  at  Johnstown,  on  the 
fourth  day  of  October. 

The  attendance  was  not  so  large,  nor  the  exhibition  as  numei-' 
ous  as  last  year ;  yet,  considerable  interest  continues  to  be  mani- 
fested by  those  who  engage  in  it ;  so  much  so,  that  the  Society 
promises  to  be  more  successful  for  the  future. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  during  the  year,  including  balance 

from  last  year,  were •    $160  69 

Disbursements  as  follows : 

For  premiums,  paid, «••  •...     $94  00 

Incidental  expenses, •  •  • .  •  8  50 

Balance  on  hand, ••••«•••.       58  19 

1160  69 

Cffiters  for  1855: —For  President,  William  I.  Robb,  West 
Perth ;  for  Treasurer,  John  Wells,  Johnstown ;  for  Secretary, 
Daniel  Cdmeron,  Johnstown. 

WILLIAM  I.  ROBB, 

Secretary. 


GENESEE. 

Hon.  H.  U.  Soper,  President  Genesee  Go.  Agricultural  Society, 
writes : 

Batayia,  Crenesee  County^  Dec,  4, 1864. 
B.  P.  Johnson. 

Sir  :-*Youi  faror,  asking  for  information  as  to  the  agricultural 
progress  and  products  of  our  county,  for  the  last  year,  came  to 
hand  while  I  was  absent  on  a  visit  to  the  west.  I  hasten  to  com- 
ply with  your  request. 

1st.  The  chief  product  of  our  county  is  wheat ;  about  two* 
thirds  of  Genesee  county,  except  the  southern  tier  of  towns,  is 
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peenltarly  adapted  to  tlife  raising  of  wheat,  and  a  portion  of  the 
floathern  tier  la  vety  good  wheat  land,  and  the  remaining  portion 
ia  more  adapted  to  grazing. 

2nd.  The  quantity  raised  this  year,  has  been  materially  dimin- 
ished by  the  weevil  (wheat  midge)  and  drouth.  In  some  of  our 
fibest  wheat  lands,  the  midge  did  considerable  damage,  and  par^ 
ticularly  in  Alabama.  Hits  is  the  first  season  that  our  &rm»9 
have  suffered  mueh  from  the  midge,  and  it  has  produced  much 
alarm. 

3d.  I  can  only  estimate  the  number  of  acres  devoted  to  the 
raising  of  wheat  in  this  county,  and,  I  fear,  my  estimate  may  be 
wild.  Hie  area  of  the  county  is  about  315,000  acres,  and  of  that 
quantity,  I  should  think,  about  50,000  acres  are  in  wheat,  and 
would  average  about  10  bushels  per  acre,  the  last  year.  The 
quality  of  wheat  raised  is  of  the  first  class. 

4th.  The  other  products  of  our  county  were  quite  light.  Grass 
was  small,  in  consequence  of  the  drouth,  and,  at  one  time,  it  was 
feared,  that  the  corn  crop  weald  suffer  very  much ;  but,  in  most 
portions,  the  crop  of  cocn  was  a  fair  yield  and  of  good  quality. 

5th.  The  number  of  acres  under  tillage  is  increasing  from  year 
to  year. 

6th.  I  cannot  say  whether  animal  stock  has  increased.  At  our 
County  Fair,  last  fall,  the  show  was  quite  large  and  very  fine. 
The  show  of  Devon  stock  was  uncommonly  large  and  would  seem 
to  indicate  a  preference  for  that  kind  of  stock. 

7th.  The  attention  of  our  farmera  to  scientific  culture  is  ish 
creasing  very  mueh,  and  more  attention  is  constantly  diree^)^  to 
thorough  plowing. 

8th.  Drainage  has  received  very  little  attention.  Some  farmers, 
however,  are  experimenting  with  tiles  for  this  purpose.  As  fiur 
m  it  has  been  tried,  it  has  met  with  great  success  and  favor. 

9th.  The  value  of  f&rms  has  been  rapidly  on  the  increase,  until 
within  a  short  thne  and  even  now,  first  quality  wheat  fkrras  com- 
mand  a  very  higfr  price. 
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iOth.  The  products  o^  our  county  are  marketed  at  several 
points,  but  principally  at  Batavla,  Le  Roy,  Byron,  Stafford,  and 
Bergen,  being  situated  upon  railroads,  afford  a  good  and  conven- 
ient market  for  the  adjoining  territory. 

Our  County  Fair  was  largely  attended,  and  the  exhibition  of 
animal  stock  was  unusually  fine.  The  exhibition  of  horses  was 
very  fine.  I  regret  to  say,  that  the  exhibition  of  domestic  pro- 
ducts by  the  ladies  was  rather  small,  and  hope  this  department 
will  be  improved  another  year. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

H.  U.  SOPER, 
Pres.  Genesee  Co,  Agric.  Soc. 

Ojgiicers  f(yr  1856:  — H.  U.  Soper,  President,  Batavia ;  D.  R. 
Sperry,  Secretary,  Batavia ;  G.  Kirkham,  Jr.,  Treasurer,  Batavia. 


GREENE. 

The  13th  annual  exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Catskill 
on  the  28th  and  29th  September. 

The  inauspicious  season,  and  the  excitement  relative  to  the  pre- 
valence of  cholera,  told  with  double  effect  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  first  day.  To  the  farmer,  as  well  as  "  the  rest  of  manldnd," 
the  difficulties  and  trials  of  the  past  year  have  been  incalculable, 
and  a  very  large  attendance  was  not  anticipated ;  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  Qreene  county  is  always  behind  her  neighbors  in  every  In- 
terest that  pertains  to  the  husbandman.  Her  people  do  not  seem 
to  understand  or  appreciate  the  great  object  of  agricultural  gather- 
ings. The  diffusion  of  all  useful  improvements  by  an  exhibitioi^ 
and  comparison  of  the  progress  and  products  of  different  locali- 
ties, by  an  interchange  of  the  knowledge  possessed  of  the  best 
stock,  grain,  implements,  mode  of  culture,  and  a  free  expression 
of  sentiment  upon  all  subjects,  seems  to  be  little  understood. 
There  are  indubitably  no  better  means  for  the  furtherance  of  these 
objects,  and  for  encouraging  enterprise,  than  the  annual  gather- 
ings of  the  people  at  such  fairs  as  those  of  our  agricultural  socle- 
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ties.  The  stoek  department  WW  impfece^tratftdiysmaU^aim^^ 
an  utter  failure ;  the  show  of  horses,  however,  was  very  credita- 
ble. In  working  cattle — ^an  important  item — ^the  display  was 
good.  The  swine,  and  other  exhibitions  which  we  will  not  now 
enumerate,  were  decidedly  swinish  in  many  respects.  The 
grounds  appropriated  to  the  fair  were  well  chosen,  a  few  rods 
from  the  iq)per  end  of  Main  street,  on  a  tract  known  as  the 
«  Van  Orden  Hill."  The  Mall  of  Fine  Arts,  at  the  court  house^ 
was  an  attractive  feature,  and  exceedingly  creditable  to  the  con- 
tributors. Although  the  contributions  were  not  as  extensive  as 
could  be  wished,  they  were  very  good,  including  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  paintings,  needlework,  &c.  In  domestic  manu£Eicti^ 
there  were  some  excellent  samples.  We  were  prevented  from 
giving  a  close  examination  to  this  department,  but  we  saw  enough 
to  convince  us  of  the  comparative  superiority  of  the  display. 
The  products  of  the  dairy,  exhibited  in  the  same  hall,  gave  con- 
clusive evidence  of  attention  to  this  most  important,  and  now 
highly  remunerative  branch  of  rural  industry.  At  present  and 
prospective  prices,  dairy  farmers  can  begin  to  specify  in  regard 
to  the  exact  period  of  tile  "good  time^  which  has  been,  to  many, 
86  long «« coming.*^ 

On  Friday  the  village  of  Catskill  presented  a  cheering  appear- 
ance. In  tile  morning  the  streets  were  filled  with  people  wend- 
ing their  way  to  the  fair  ground,  to  witness  the  parade  of  military 
and  Bremen,  and  tiie  exhibition  of  equestrianship  by  ladies. 

In  the  afternoon  an  address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  A.  H.  Bailey. 
The  inadequaite  conveniences  prevented  a  larger  attendance,  but 
tfiose  wbo  we^  there  had  reason  to  felicitate  tiiems^lves  tiiat  the 
fear  H>f  a  fkH  from  the  lender  seats,  or  a  plunge  into  the  crowd, 
did  not  keep  tiieot  away.  The  oti^eot  of  tike  address  was  to  estab^ 
HiAi  the  prepoBitien  of  the  tanportanee  of  education  inet^ery  bnmeh 
of  fndustty,  aiAd  no  one  at  all  acquainted  With  the  speaker  can 
doubt  ABi  it  was  done  fn  a  manner  as  fhll  of  force  as  of  Interest. 
A  copy  of  tite  address  was  requested  for  publication. 

yummhlf  No.  14&.]  80 
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The  competition  for  the  plowing  match  was  veiy  spirited. 

Officers  for  1855.— 0.  L.  Kiersted,  of  Cairo,  President.  C.  L. 
Rushmore,  Gatskill;  T.  I.  Miller,  Greenville;  Eben  P.  Smith, 
Durham ;  James  P.  Hawley,  New-Baltimore ;  Geo.  Robertson, 
Windham,  Vice  Presidents.  Frederick  W.  Hoflfman,  Coxsackie, 
Secretary.  W.  S.  Stoutenburgh,  Jr.,  C!or.  Secretary.  Lewis 
Sherrill,  £.  W.  Baker,  £.  O.  Fox,  J.  P.  Rouse,  Stephen  Hotch, 
Stephen  Hedges,  £.  G.  Bedell,  Stephen  Steele,  Tabor  Cook,  Heze- 
kiah  Smith,  Lucius  Pond,  Norman  H.  Gray  and  John  Thompson, 
Executive  committee. 

Tours,  &c. 

r  F.  W.  HOFFMAN. 


HERKIMER. 
The  Herkimer  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  annual  fair 
at  East  Winfield,  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  September,  1854.  Ample 
preparations  were  made  by  fencing  in  the  beautiful  green  and 
grounds  around  the  meeting  house,  the  use  of  which  was  very 
generously  tendered  to  the  Agricultural  Society  for  the  occasion, 
free  of  charge,  and  which  added  much  to  the  harmony  and  inter- 
est of  the  occasion;  the  weather  being  fine,  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  were  early  on  the  ground  the  first  day,  arranging  their 
stock  and  various  articles  for  the  exhibition.  The  floral  tent  and 
household  department,  although  large  and  commodious,  was  filled 
to  overflowing  with  rare  specimens  of  handii^ork;  the  culinary 
department  was  also  well  represented  with  bread,  cake.  Jars  of 
pickles,  sweat  meats,  &c.  There  were  130  head  of  neat  cattle  on 
the  ground,  mostly  of  improved  breeds  of  Durham  and  Devony 
and  80  horses,  and  the  usual  number  of  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  ftcy 
all  showing  a  decided  improvement  from  the  earlier  exhibitions 
of  the  Society ;  evincing  clearly  an  impulse  given  to  all  classes 
by  the  influence  of  the  Society.  On  the  second  day,  at  the  hour 
appointed,  the  church  was  filled  to  listen  to  an  able  and  instruct- 
ive address  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Winfield,  after  which  the 
reports  of  the  several  committees  were  read,  and  their  awards 
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proclaimed.  Although  many  thousands  were  assembled  together, 
and  often  densely  crowded,  still  nothing  occurred  to  mar  the 
universal  quiet  and  pleasure,  and  all  seemed  to  retire  to  their 
homeS;  with  the  impression  that  their  time  and  shilling  or  dollar 
(as  it  might  be)  were  well  spent,  and  that  an  Annual  Fair,  of  a 
well  organized  Agricultural  Society,  is  a  fit  occasion  for  men, 
women,  parents  and  children,  to  come  together  to  see  and  be 
seen,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  will  be  seen  by  the  treas- 
urer's report,  here  given. 

A.  L.  FISH 

Annual  Fair  to  be  held  at  Frankfort,  September  27th  and  28th. 

QfficeTifor  1855 : — Col.  George  B.  Judd,  President,  Frankfort; 
William  Dygert,  Secretary,  Frankfort;  John  A.  Riesbach,  Treas- 
urer, Ilion.  Executive  Committee:  Daniel  Mason,  Frankfort; 
George  W.  Joslin,  Frankfort ;  Col.  Jamee  Foltz,  Frankfort ;  Hon. 
Ezra  Graves,  Herkimer;  Samuel  Hawks,  Columbia;  Wm.  P. 
Pruyne,  Schuyler;  Dean  Burgess,  Winfleld;  J.  B.  IngersoU, 
German  Flatts. 

DR.        Treasurer's  report  of  Herkimer  Co.  Agr.  Society. 

1854. 

Sept.  7  and  8.  To  amount  of  funds  received  for  the 

year,  exclusive  of  State  apportionmH,    |611  50 

CB.  By  expenses,  &c.,  paid, $343  67 

premiums  paid,. •  ••«.••      224  54 

balance  In  hand,  .......        43  33 

611  60 

To  balance  on  hand,  •••  • •      |43  3S 

B.  P.  JoHKsoN,  Esq. 


JEFiinEtSON. 

The  Jefferson  County  Agricultural  Society  have  expended  nearly 
#4,000  to  secure  and  fit  up  a  lot  of  ten  acres  of  land,  one  mile 
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Crom  the  viUage  of  Watertown,  fior  the  fovorable  display  of  an!- 
xnals,  vegetables,  fruits,  grain,  implements  of  hosbandry,  carriages, 
domestic  manofactures,  &c.  Two  buildings  of  ample  dimensions 
liave  been  erected;  the  one  for  the  eoLhibition  of  samples  of  grain^ 
roots,  vcfetables,  butter^  cheese,  &c.;  the  other,  for  the  display  pi 
fhiits,  flowers,  domestic  manufactures,  specimens  of  the  fine  arts, 
and  fancy  articles,  in  which  our  ladies  take  a  lively  interest,  con- 
tributing by  their  presence  and  well  directed  eflforts  to  the  festivity 
and  joyousness  of  the  occasion,  .on  the  annual  gathering  of  the 
ibasses  engaged  in  the  healthful  occupation  of  e&tracting  firom 
mother  earth  the  productions  necessary  fbt"  the  Sustenance  and 
happiness  of  all  classes  in  society :  at  the  same  time  affording  ac- 
ooBunodations  for  an  immense  audience  to  sit  comfortably  and 
hear  the  annual  address;  the  report  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  trav^  over  the  ooun^  on  a  tour  of  obse^i^atSon,  luid  M|ort 
tttautely  tiie  |«ospec«s  of  agrituItiM,  (hetmpioveiniAts  obs^rvtt- 
Ue,  atfid  such  as  are  iMSt  needful  and  jtsHc^tis  to  be  male,  tti6 
^11  exhibited  tn  the  manufiicture  of  butl^  and  ^leese,  ptttteft- 
ti^lf  exambiittg  ike  necessary  daii^y  utensils,  the  order  tAd  cleatt- 
Kmss  pracdced  in  their  use,  I3ie  <)tian!tf ty  made  from  each  oow, 
the  amount  of  land  allotted  each  per  annum,  the  mode  of  pt^ 
paring  and  packing  the  butter,  of  curing  the  cheese,  carefully 
witnessing  the  appearance  and  flavor  when  prepared  for  market, 
for  on  these  being  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  materially 
depend  the  pleasure  and  profit  derived  from  the  manu&cture. 

The  21st  and  2td  days  of  September  weie  Set  apart  for  the  an- 
nual fair  and  show.  Of  horses,  there  were  137  on  exhibition ; 
139  head  of  cattle;  114  sheep;  a  fine  display  of  swine  and  poultry, 
and  of  articles  of  domestic  manufacture,  fiuming  utensils,  vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  flowers,  ornamental  and  fiaoy  ttrdeles,  there  were 
844  entries. 

The  large  number  of  animals  collected,  awakened  an  unusual 
interest  in  the  immense  crowd  assembled,  all  appearing  satisfied 
and  delighted  with  the  exhibition  The  stock  imported  by  Messrs. 
Hungerford  and  Brodie,  consistiog  of  Durhams,  Ayrshires,  and 
feme  superior  sheep^  were  much  admired.    Ayrshires  have  not 
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been  known  among  us  but  a  few  years,  yet  are  regarded  as  v^x 
hardy,  easily  kept  In  good  condition,  and  diowing  marks  c^  good 
milkers.    Samples  from  our  butter  and  cheese  dairies,  sustained 

ftilly  Ae  bluest  credit  heretofore  awarded  them. 

* 

Although  the  drouth  has  been  severe  without  example  through 
this  region,  yet  the  eichlbition  of  roots  and  vegetablBs  was  quite 
espial  in  quantity  and  quality  to  former  years.  The  show  of  in^ 
dustry  exhibited,  the  work  of  fair  hands,  was  as  usual,  above  aB 
px^i^i  to  be  properly  appr^d^tec^  it  amt  be  see]i,,^rraoge4.a8 
it  was,  to  the  best  advantage,  by  tl^  samy^  hands  ^|igfig)Eid  iA^lflv 
production. 

Fruits,  consisting  of  upples,  pears,  qnlnces,  peaches,  grape% 
&o«,  were  more  numerous,  finer  specimens,  and  presented  from 
more  distant  and  different  sections  of  the  county,  than  any  pi^ 
Vipu^  exhibition,  giving  unmistakable  indication  of  increased  de- 
sire and  determination  to  c^ltiFate  approved  and  anperior  varieties. 

The  second  day  was  occupied  in  the  e^^ly  part,  by  the  pl^owlng^ 
Qi^tch,  and  the  exhibition  of  matched  and  single  horses  in  h^r- 
i^s.  Having  prepared  a  good  track  on  which  to  drive,  the  in- 
tj^j^est  taken  by  the  throng  who  witnessed  it,  was  far  beyond  the 
expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  In  the  afternoon  the  people 
Cjmne  to  the  large  hall,  and  listened  to  a  very  able  and  appro- 
priate address,  eloqifently  delivered  by  William  Tracy,  Esq.,  of 
UUca,  which  fixed  the  attention,  and  drew  forth  the  commenda- 
tion and  expressed  thanks  of  a  very  large  audience. 

A.  P.  Sigoumej,  Esq.,  chairman  of  the  viewing  committee, 
read  a  very  interesting  report  of  the  travels,  observations,  and 
awards  of  that  committee.  Reading  reports  of  other  committees- 
tjbie  secretary,  and  paying  the  premiums  by  the  treasurer,  finished 
the  proceedings  of  the  most  satisfactory  cattle  show  and  fair  ever 
I|eI4in:this  county. 

Fox  the  proceedings  of  our  winter  meeting,  the  award  of  pre- 
miuBis,  r«|>ort  of  treasurer^  reorganization  of  the  society  under 
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the  general  law,  constitution  ad<9ted)  and  election  of  officers,  I 
bag  leave  to  refer  you  to  the  printed  proceedings,  annexed. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

WILLARD  IVES,  Stf?ry. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  meeting  convened  according  to  adjournment  at  the  court 
house,  Dec^nber  23,  1854,  Solon  D.  Hungerford,  President,  in 
the  chair. 

The  committees  on  field  and  root  crops  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge  of  their  respective  duties. 

The  committees  made  the  following  awards : 

Best  winter  wheat,  29  bush.,  26  lbs.  to  the  acre,  Elias 

Hardy,  Le  Ray, $3  00 

Best  spring  wheat  (Black  Sea)  38^  bush.,  Albert  Uice, 

Adams, • 3  00 

Best  barley,  i6\  bush,  to  the  acre,  Joel  Graves,  Houns- 

field, 2  00 

Second  best  barley,  46j^  bush,  to  the  acre,  A.  Tibbitts, 

Rodman, 2  00 

Best  acre  of  oats,  6.  W.  Collins,  Watertown, 2  00 

Best  qr.  acre  carrots,  702  bush,  to  the  acre,  0.  A.  Graves,  2  00 
Best  sample  of  apples  (several  varieties),  J.  M.  Wilcox, 

Lyme, • •.•«•••••....  *     2  00 

Fine  specimens  of  fruit,  J.  A.  Sherman,  Rutland,  and 

Geo.  J.  Kaights,  Brownville,  each 1  00 

Beautiful  specimens  of  Winter  Nelis,  Geo.  Brown,  Perch 

River, Vol.  Transactions. 

Seed  com,  Geo.  J.  Knights,  Brownville, Vol.  Transactions. 

Treamref^s  report. 

By  received  on  subscription, $147  50 

proceeds  of  the  fair, , ;  951  90 

received  from  the  State, 183  00 

received  from  sundry  sources,  .•..••..• 76  26 

Totals $1,358  69 
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To  paid  ont  for  expenses  of  the  fiedr, ••  $177  90 

paid  towards  liquidating  debts  against  the  society,  596  47 
paid  county  corporation,  highways,  and  school 

taxes, :•••••• •  6  70 

T.  H.  Camp,  for  spoons  left  over  from  1853, 24  50 

paid  for  insurance,  &c., •  6  70 

*  paid  out  on  premiums  up  to  Dec.  24, 1854, •  444  00 

Total, $1,256  27 

Balance  due  society, 102  39 

George  J.  Knight  offered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolvedj  That  the  members  of  the  Legislature  from  this  coifnty 
be  respectfully  requested  to  use  their  efforts  to  have  a  law  passed 
for  the  better  protection  of  our  orchards  and  gardens  from  law- 
less depredators,  and  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  our  fruit, 
shade,  and  ornamental  trees,  grape  and  other  vines. 

Reorganization. 

On  motion  of  A.  P.  Sigoumey,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  this  society  reorganize  under  the  general  law, 
entitled,  ^^an  act  to  ftcilitate  the  forming  of  agricultural  and  hor- 
ticultural societies.''     '^ 

ConsHtuHon  of  the  JefferSfm  County  Agricultural  Society,  adopted 
December  23, 1854. 

Art.  1.  This  society  shall  be  known  as  the  Jefferson  County 
Agricultural  Society,  whose  object  shall  be  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture, horticulture,  the  mechanics,  and  household  arts. 

2.  Any  resident  of  the  county  who  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer 
one  dollar,  shall  be  a  member  for  the  current  year ;  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  vote  for  all  offices  to  be  filled  at  the  annual  meeting; 
shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  society ;  shall  be 
entitled  to  compete  for  any  one  or  all  of  the  premiums  offered  by 
the  board  of  directors,  and  shall  be  subject  to  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  society.  . 
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3.  The  officers  of  the  society  ^hall  constat  of  a.preskleiity  tiuw 
ricerpresideBts,  one  to  be  lociited  in  eaiih  Assembly  distiict ;  a 
secretary  and  Ireasurer,  aod  a  board  of  dbwctors  eompoaed  of 
tventy-five  members,  including  the  president,  secreteiy,  and 
tveasorer ;  a  majoidtf  of  whom  shall  form  a  qaomm  for  the 
ta^ansactjon  of  bosiness. 

4.  The  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting, 
and  shall  hold  their  officeQ  for  one  year,  or  until  others  are  cho- 
sen in  dieir  room.    A  plurality  of  votes  shall  elect. 

5.  It  Aall  be  the  duty  of  the  president  to  preside  at  all  meet- 
ings of  the  society  and  board  of  directors. 

6L  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  vice-presidents  to  perform  the 
duty  of  the  president  in  case  of  his  absence  or  inability  to  serve, 
in  their  order. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  a  record  of  all 
the  proceedings  of  theeodety  and  board  of  directors,  In  a  book 
provided  for  that  purpose,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  shall 
pertain  to  his  office. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  to  receive  all  moneys 
belonging  to.  the  society,  and  disburse  them  oa  the  ordev  of  the 
piieiidmt  cowtersigned  by  tiie  seoretary,  and  shall  make  a  wAtr 
ten  report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  to  the  annual  meat* 
ings. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  of  directors  to  make  out 
and  cause  to  be  published,  a  premium  list,  appoint  all  sub-com- 
mittees, judges,  and  superintendents ;  appoint  the  time  for  hold- 
ing the  annual  cattle  show  and  lUr;  make  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  same;  and  hare  a  general  supervision  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  society. 

10«  Thlto  society  shall  hold  ananawl  cattle  show  ajid  fiiir^ 
fMh  time  as  the  board  of  dfarectora  shall  appoint,  of  Mt  less  than 
two* nor  mMe  than  three dayaduxation. 

11.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  society  shall  be  held  on  th^ 
second  Wednesday  of  January,  annually,  for  the  pur^os^  of  w* 
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before  the  meeting. 

12.  Th^  board  of  direotora  shall  meet  toi  the  t^nsaction  of 
business  on  the  tUrdN^edn^sday  of  February,  annually. 

18.  Thh  oenstittttion  mif  be  amended  bjr  a  vote  of  two-thirds 
ef  the  members  present  at  msy  annual  meeting,  upon  one  year^ 
previous  notice  in  writing. 

The  constttntlon  was  nnanimousfy  adopted. 

Officers  far  1855.— President,  E.  S.  Massey,  Watertown  j  Vice* 
Presidents,  Benj.  Maxon,  1st  Assembly  district;  Elias  Sage,  2d 
Assembly  district ;  Geo.  Brown,  3d  Assembly  district ;  Secretary, 
A.  P.  Sigourney,  Watertown ;  Treasurer,  J.  C.  Sterling,  Water- 
town;  Board  of  Directors,  S.  D.  Hungeiford,  Adams;  Jason 
Clark,  Alexandria ;  E.  C.  Church,  Antwerp ;  J.  B.  Kbby,  Brown- 
ville;  J.  M.  Canfield,  Champion ;  N.  B.  Williams,  Cape  Vincent- 
James  Brodie,  Ellisburg;  Jabez  Huntfaig,  Henderson.;  C.  C. 
Blodget,  Hounsfield;  John  M.  Wilcox,  Lyme;  A.  W.  Danforth, 
Philadelphia ;  John  A.  Sherman,  Rutland;  A.  Tibbitts,  Rodman  • 
Joseph  Payel,  Theresa ;  J.  B.  Johnson,  Wilna;  G.  C.  Bradley^ 
Pamelia;  Erastus  Kelsey,  Le  Ray;  C.  D.  Morgan,  Watertown; 
Hiiam  Mitchall,  Clayton;  Wm*  Rouse,  Qilea&s;  J.  C.  Aekley, 
Worth ;  Aaron  Brown,  Lomine. 

YIMaX  Oi^  Tli^WillO:  GOiWmXS. 

Tlie  committee  on  cheese  and  butter  dairies,  nurseries,  kitchen 
gardens,  and  cultivated  cranberries,  beg  leave  to  report :  That 
they  have  examined  eleven  cheese  and  nine  butter  dairies  one 
nwsejy  and  three  kitahan  gardet^,  wWeh  coBStitiited  all  the 
bnrinfiBi  jniwated  to.  then  Ibr  examinatioii. 

In  our  e^iamin^tion  of  cheese  dairies  placed  in.  competition  Jbf 
prenuums,  your  committee,  were  pleased  to  find  ai^  increaaed  yield 
per  cow  over  that  reported  last  year ;  of  anexcelliE^t^naUtf^i^Lnd 
a  {[eneral  uniformity  in  ^[uanti^  and  gualityy  W)4<^iilWQdfj^ 
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oar  awards,  made  the  gradation  somewliat  difficult;  bat  after  a 
fUl  discussion  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  different  lots,  we  came 
to  a  classification,  satisfactory  to  ourselves,  and  hope  it  may  be 
to  the  contestants. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  that  the  cleiyliness  and  fitness  of 
the  buildings,  and  the  apparatus  for  manufacture,  had  some  influj 
ence  upon  our  decision,  and  are  not  t(#be  overlooked  or  neglected 
by  the  manufacturer,  if  he  would  successfully  compete  with  his 
neighbors  in  the  market  for  this  great  staple  of  our  country. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  much  depends  upon  the  build- 
ings and  apparatus  used ;  and  on  our  tour  we  found  two  cheese 
houses  so  well  adapted  to  the  objects  of  their  erection  that  we 
recommend  to  the  consideration  of  the  executive  committee  the 
propriety  of  awarding  a  diploma  to  the  owner  of  each  for  his  very 
excellent  cheese  house.  These  houses  are  built  of  wood,  of  suffix 
dent  dimensions  for  the  use  of  the  dairies  kept  upon  the  farms; 
stand  from  one  to  three  feet  from  the  ground,  with  conductors  to 
carry  the  whey  to  the  pigs;  well  enclosed  and  painted,  with  blinds 
at  the  windows;  ventilation  through  the  floor  covered  with  wire 
screens;  rooms  for  manufacture  and  curing  separate,  and  all  kept 
in  the  best  possible  order.  Their  owners  are  Jeremiah  Tuttle,  of 
Rutland,  and  Hugh  Heustis,  of  Rodman. 

In  examining  the  dairies  of  butter,  your  committee  were  disap- 
pointed in  not  finding  a  greater  uniformity  of  salting.  Most  of 
the  manu&cturers,  however,  claimed  to  use  one  ounce  of  rock 
salt  to  the  pound,  but  upon  being  questioned  whether  or  not  the 
butter  and  salt  were  uniformly  weighed  before  being  mixed,  we 
as  uniformly  received  a  negative  reply.  "  But  we  are  so  used  to 
it  we  can  guess  near  enough." 

This  guess  work  was  not  found  among  the  manufacturers  of 
cheese.  Each  dairyman  had  his  thermometer,  by  which  he  tem- 
pered the  milk  of  every  cheese  before  he  applied  his  rennet,  and 
raised  it  to  th&t  temperature,  which,  from  experience,  had  proved 
to  be  productive  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  cheese  from  a  given 
quantity  of  milk.  This  caution  and  labor  appear  to  be  economyi 
and  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that,  were  our  manufacturers 
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of  batter  to  weigh  every  ehomlng  when  ready  for  salting,  and 
weigh  the  salt  also,  and  make  the  proportions  uniform,  the  result 
would  be  the  production  of  a  better  article  than  is  now  generally 
made.  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  among  dairymen  as  to  the 
propriety  or  policy  of  working  butter  a  second  time  before  pack- 
ing. It  is  the  firm  conviction  of  your  committee,  formed  from 
their  experience  and  the  corroborative  testimony  of  the  best 
dairymen,  whose  products  have  been  submitted  to  us  this  year  for 
examination,  that  the  best  process  is  to  perfectly  free  the  butter 
from  milk  by  rinsing  with  cold  water  as  soon  as  churned ;  apply 
the  salt  immediately ;  work  it  no  longer  than  it  requires  to  secure 
uniformity  through  the  churning,  and  then  pack  it. 

The  use  of  the  butter  worker  we  consider  indispensablein  good 
butter-maldng,  and  is  a  cheap,  easy^  and  sure  method  of  freeing 
the  butter  from  milk  in  the  rinsing  process,  and  securing  even- 
ness of  salt  in  working,  and  we  have  to  express  our  astonishment 
that  this  labor-saving  machine  is  not  universally  used*  by  dairy- 
men,  and  are  of  opinion  that  the  imperfection  of  the  machine 
tried,  by  many,  has  been  the  cause  of  its  rejection.  The  roller 
used  is  improperly  constructed  for  its  office ;  it  should  be  a  lever 
in  form,  prismatical,  or  at  least  have  one  flattened  side,  with 
edges  square  or  receding,  in  order  that  while  in  use  during  thct 
rinsing,  it  may  be  turned  edgewise  to  cut  the  butter  to  the  base, 
forming  a  channel  for  the  escape  of  the  milk;  and  when  used  to 
ii  work  in  "  the  salt,  the  butter  should  be  cut  nearly  perpendicu- 
larly, with  the  flattened  side  down,  in  order  to  crush  to  fineness 
any  collections  of  salt  or  lumps  that  may,  from  carelessness,  or 
otherwise,  have  been  left  in  the  salt  or  formed  in  the  butter ;  and 
your  committee  most  earnestly  recommend  its  use  to  every  dairy- 
man, and  particularly  to  every  dairy  woman,  as  it  will  lessen  your 
labor  one-half  in  preparing  your  butter^  from  the  churn,  for  the 
tub,  or  use.  Your  husband  or  son  can  make  a  good  one  in  one  day, 
and  paint  it  in  15  minutes;  and  when  dry  and  cleansed  will  be, 
ready  for  use ;  try  the  experiment  and  we  will  warrant  it  successful* 

Tour  committee  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  not  having 
examined  dairies  of  excellent  butter,  for  this  would  be  a  misrepre- 
sentation of  facts.    The  butter  examined  was  creditable  to  the. 
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ma&nfiietaMrS)  and  His  betteved  hy  jwx  eomB^ttee  fliat  Ibtt^ 
are  oonstaat  improvements  l)eing  made  In  the  manufacture  and 
pjreetrvaticm  of  this  important  axtiele  of  loxory  tog  idiieh  there  1« 
8U6h  an  increael]^  <iemaad. 

Tl^e  best  method  of  manufacturing  butter  and  cbeese  has  been 
so  frequently  described  by  our  predecessors^  and  so  thoroughly  by 
the  viewing  committee  of.  last  yefur^  thfit  we  deem  it  inexpedient 
to  repeat  rules^  so  loi\g  stereotypkl>  but  can  69j  with  the  report 
ot  last  year,  <<  we  found  no  butter  not  salted  enough;"  and  unless 
a  majority  of  the  dairies  examined  by  us  possess  more  than  one 
ounce  of  salt  to  the  ^iipd;^  that  ampuntis  too mi^chy.and  we 
are  fully  satisfied  that  one  pound  of  pure  rock  salt  is  ample  for 
fhe  salvation  of  twenty  pounds  c^butter,  and  wfll  insure  a  better 
flavor  than  the  use  of  more.  This  opinion  is  sustained  by  those 
of  the  manuftictnrers  of  the  dairies  offered  in  oempetition  for 
your  premiums  this  year. 

The  best  method  of  packing  butter  was  clearly  set  forth  in  last 
year'si  report,  and  we  refer  to  that  document  agftUi  from  the  fact 
that  we  discover  one  deviation  from  its  reoommendationa  whifih 
we.  deem  essential  to  the  preservation  of  butter  when  packed — 
that  of  cov^ing  it  with  a  dean  ^qHx  dipped  in  cold  water,  and 
covered  with  dfmpsalti  say  half  to  three^fourtbs  incb^  in  deptk. 
We  found  two  dairies  in  which  dry  9alt  was  used  for  covering, 
and  the  efect  was  plainly  discovered  in  the  flavor  of  the  bntter 
afcjsome  distance  from,  the  surface. 

In  awarding  preminsis  upon  bnOet  and  cheese  dairies  we  a»- 
soned  the  prerogative  of  excluding  one  dairy  of  each  fr<»n  con- 
sideration, not  for  want  of  merit,  for  they  weve  i^Ie  competitors, 
Md  richly  deseired  premiums,  but  firom  the  fact  that  their  owners 
were  the  socoesrfiil  applicants  (br,  and  received  first  premiuma 
on  tii^r  dairies  last  year,  and  there  was  a  greater  number  of 
dairies  examined,  taruly  meritiMriow,  than  your  committee  bad 
premiums  to  award. 

The  only  nurseiy  offered  toit  inspection  te  InOe  tow»of  EUIs- 
burgh,  and  belongs  to  Messrs  Becker  ft  Oiieen.  Thts  nurseijr 
covers'  5^^  acres  of  ground,  Is  perfectly  £ree  from  noxious  waedi 
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ind  ^»S8,  and  in  its  oaltiyatton  exhiUti  a.  tastoand eeoBOieij 
rarely  met,  one  man,  with  the  assistance  of  a  boy  7}  days,  having 
performed  all  the  labor  expended  upon  the  field  this  season. 
Besides-  attending  the  fruit  and  ornamentd  trees,  he  has  culti- 
vated a  lar^e  amotint  of  garden  tegetables  Ibr  market,  after  sup- 
plymg  his  &mily,  some  portions  of  whicli  are  perfbcted  and  sold. 

In  this  nuMety  ire  fcmnd  f 3  V^etias  of  ipple  tre«,  IS  ^ 
dwarf  apple,  45  do  di^rries,  «  do  dwarf  eheniea,  28  do  pkuatfi 
90  do  peaars,  6  do  gooseberries,  8  do  rarvants,  S  do  itrawbefrieti 
8  do  raspbcniea,  5  do  grapels,  80  do  rose,  3  strawberry  tridcf,  a 
latfe  Yvmtj  of  omaiaentel  tiws,  aaisttg  wbieb  are  horsedicstiRrt, 
mountain  ash,  black  walnut,  silver  bee^b^  wfllowS)  bitson  of  iv, 
red  cedar  and  locust,  and  180  varieties  of  flowers.  To  the  per- 
severing industry  and  skiU  of  the  proprietors,  as  well  as  that  of 
fhe  practical  and  faithful  operator  upon  the  premises,  we  feel 
bound  to  award  the  premium  offered  by  the  Society,  notwith^ 
standing  its  want  of  competition.  t\umishing  as  this  nursery  doea, 
a  means  at  hoftie  by  which  our  citizens  can  be  supplied  with  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowert,  from  which  to  raise  their  fruit,  or  with  which 
to  beautify  their  grounds,  your  committee  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  our  neighbors  the 
propriety  of  purchasing  from  this  nursery,  believing  the  risk  of 
transplanting  less  than  from  those  imported  into  our  county^ 
maqy  of  which  are  lost  in  their  war  for  acclimation. 

The  gardens  vl^ted  reflected  Credit  tcpon  their  owners  and  ctd*- 
ttvrtors.  Judging  from  the  appearance  of  a  majority  of  the  gar- 
dens pasG»d  upon  ocar  tour,  very  ttitty  tf  atvt  farmers  have  da 
widtie  appf^etalioii  of  a  gMd  Idtehen  garden* 

A  due  proportion  of  land  set  apart,  seasonably  and  properly 
tiSanted  with  veg^tabled,  asso<^iated  With  a  plat  containing  different 
varieties  of  curnnts,  raspberries,  goosi^berried,  blackberries  and 
gmpes,  together  wfth  beds  of  straiK4>errIes,  and  all  properly  tUhiy 
vria  and  do  af(brd  a  luxurious  Uving,  easily,  handily  and  cheaply 
procured,  and  within  the  reach  of  every  householder  who  has  a 
deed,  or  the  occupancy  of  one  acre  of  land,  and  we  are  fully  satis- 
Aed  &at  no  portioA  of  land  malMi  sufih  liberal  leturns  |br  tht 
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labor  bestowed,  as  that  occnpied  and  thoroughly  cultivated  as  a 
kitchen  garden. 

The  garden  first  examined  by  yonr  committee  is  upon  the  pooiv 
house  farm.  This  garden  was,  and  has  been  for  years,  planted 
and  cultivated  by  Jacob  Shaver,  one  of  the  <<  inmates,"  assisted 
only  by  such  of  the  unfortunately  insane  as  he  may  be  able  to 
induce  to  work  with  him.  We  have  to  r^et  that  Mr.  Shaver 
has  not  received  sufficient  assistance  in  the  cultivation  of  his  largo 
garden  to  enable  him  successfully  to  compete  with  others,  notwith- 
standing he  has  raised  the  largest  bed  of  the  best  onions,  double 
the  sweet  com,  quadruple  the  carrots,  as  many  beets  and  cab- 
bages, as  we  found  in  any  garden. 

Tour  committee  were  here  accompanied  by  Hon.  WiUard  Ives, 
formerly  President  of  this  Society,  and  T.  H.  Camp,  Esq.,  our  late 
Treasurer,  who,  with  us,  by  the  politeness  of  the  gentlemanly 
keeper,  Mr.  Parker,  were  shown  every  department  of  the  poor- 
house,  <<  from  cellar  to  garret,"  including  cells,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing <<  it  was  all  on  a  washing  day,"  (Monday)  we  were  pleased 
with  the  perfectly  uniform  neatness  that  prevailed  throughout 
this  large  establishment,  and  the  general  cleanliness  and  good 
health  of  its  inmates,  now  numbering  about  150,  and  it  being 
their  hour  for  dining,  and  seeing  the  large  kitchen  table  covered 
with  plates  loaded  with  food  to  be  distributed  among  those  in  dif- 
ferent rooms,  who  were  too  aged  and  infirm  to  meet  the  family  at 
ti^le,  we  think  we  can  safely  say  that  here  <<  nature's  wants  are 
well  supplied."  The  harmony  and  good  feeling  which  prevailed 
exceeded  our  reasonable  expectations.  We  are  satisfied  that  our 
county  poor  are  properly  cared  for,  and  their  keeper  adequate  to 
his  task. 

The  other  gardens  examined  were  both  truly  meritorious. 
That  to  which  we  have  awarded  the  first  premium  possesses  all 
the  requisites  to  constitute  a  good  <<  kitchen  garden,"  ftimishes, 
for  fiimily  use,  in  due  proportions,  the  substantials  and  luxuries 
of  life,  and  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation. 

That  to  which  the  second  premium  is  awarded  Is  emphatically 
a  good  garden,  most  beautifully  arranged  and  divided  into  beds 
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and  plats  separated  by  walks  and  avennes,  gravelled  and  bordered 
with  ornamental  shrubbery,  interspersed  with  a  great  variety  of 
firoit  trees,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  grapes,  which  please 
the  eye  and  gratify  the  taste,  but  many  of  which  are  not  primary 
requisites  to  constitute  a  good  kitchen  garden.  We  would  like  to  see 
such  a  garden  upon  the  premises  of  every  farmer,  but  are  of  opinion 
that  its  cost  would  be  too  gre^it  to  warrant  an  attempt  at  imita- 
tion. It  exhibits  unmistakable  evidence  of  the  cultivated  taste 
of  its  worthy  proprietor,  and  his  ability  to  gratify  that  taste.  It 
furnishes  him,  in  rich  abundance,  the  productions  of  a  fruit  and 
kitchen  garden.    This  garden  will  well  pay  for  a  visitation. 

We  unite  with  our  fellow  citizens  in  thanksgiving  to  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  of  the  Universe,  for  the  preservation  of  the  general 
health  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  beloved  county, — that,  while  those 
of  our  neighboring  counties  and  States  have  been  visited  by  that 
desolating  disease,  the  cholera,  we  have  been  signally  spared  from 
its  direful  ravages,  although  a  few  of  those,  never  to  be  forgotten, 
have  become  its  victims,  from  exposure  in  localities  where  this 
disease  prevailed.  May  He  who  holds  the  destinies  of  Man  in  the  . 
^  hollow  of  his  hand,"  shield  us  from  every  harm. 

Here,  after  announcing  our  awards,  our  report  might  with 
great  propriety  terminate — ^yet,  we  venture  to  indulge  in  a  few 
brief  reflections,  upon  subjects  which  necessarily  came  under  our 
observation,  during  our  pleasant  and  profitable  tour. 

From  statistics  obtained  in  different  sections  of  the  county,  we 
feel  authorised  to  assure  you,  that  the  productions  of  this  year's 
labor  and  growth,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  drouth,  are 
toiple  for  the  sustainment,  until  another  harvest,  of  our  inhabit- 
ants, and  all  the  stock  that  now  wander  upon  our  hills  and  plains; 
that  there  is  a  surplus  of  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  oats,  which,  with 
the  numerous  and  large  dairies  of  butter  and  cheese,  and  the  sur- 
plus pork  being  fattened,  when  sold  at  the  present  liberal  prices, 
and  the  avails  deposited  in  our  banks,  will  enable  those  institu- 
tions to  <<discount"  to  their  customers  with  more  freedom  and  less 
questioning  of  an  impertinent  character,  as  to  what  they  want  of 
the  money. 
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Koteithstanditig  tlit  mabeiaiLirf  tk^  OocMf  ix>  crffar  pressiMM 
l^on  good  fumifig  (or  jGtfii[8)|  j€pr  eoouaittee  oo«ld  bat  eiMfvt 
Ihrms  md  improvemeiUs  them^n^  fnui  aire  hafipy  Uk  the  reflfictio% 
that  the  period  is  not  far  in  the  ftUnre^  when  thoeounty  of  JelE^th 
80B  will  eomgptte  &voiiably  with  any  ^f  the  oJder  or  loore  wealth j 
eoQBl^  of  the  State,  in  point  of  agrienltund  im^ro^emmte  and 
wealth,  when  its  vea  and  geographical  location  are  considered. 

The  system  of  under-draining,  so  frequently  urged  upon  us, 
jias  been  carried  out  to  a  demonstratioUi  and  its  benefits  are  being 
realised  by  our  industrious  and  persevering  neighbor,  Mr.  Jenks 
P.  Thompson,  upon  his  &rm,  near  '^Talcot's  Comers,"  in  the  town 
gf  Watertown.  Mr.  ISiompscnv  by  neans  ef  a  blind  daroin,  180 
rods  in  lengtli,  has  eenvevted  a  eedar  swunp  of  25  aores^  oervred 
with  water,  a  great  porticm  of  the  year^  ooflt  fiv  pasturage  even, 
mA  pelrfretly  worthless  fi>r  £urmiDg  potposes,  into  a  finrtile  field, 
I£  aores  of  wUeh  have  {grewn  heavy  <ateps  of  grain  this  season^ 
and  npon  8  acres  now  stands  the  best  ^rop  of  com  seeli  by  your 
eommittee  during  their  tour;  13  actes  of  this  swamp  was  in  the 
pfooess  of  bdng  cleared  from  stun^is  at  the  &ne(^oi»ryisitation« 
Thus  has  this  swanp  been  changed  firrai  a  nuisBanoe  upon  a  jEunu) 
into  its  most  valuable  and  productive  portion,  and  is  a  demon- 
stration of  what  skill  and  perseverance  will  accomplish. 

It  will  well  pqr  aviiit  to  see  Ihe  iaprovements  made  up^  this 
fiurm,  for  the  eoaifort  and  eonvuitoiiM  not  ^slj  of  its  owner  and 
fkmily,  but  even  the  stock  kept  upon  his  farm.  Water  is  con- 
ducted from  a  spring  some  75  rods  from  his  dwelling,  by  a  cement 
pipe  II  inch  in  diameter,  and,  by  the  use  of  about  20  rods  of  lead 
pipe,  brought  Into  his  kitchen,  garden,  horsebam  and  barnyard. 
Added  to  these,  he  has  in  his  excellent  cellar  an  <<overshot  wheel,^ 
to  which  is  attached  machinery  for  churning,  grinding  tools,  and 
tawing  his  wood.  This  wheel  is  propelled  by  a  stream  of  water, 
diverted  from  its  natural  channel,  and  is  used  at  pleasure,  tn 
view  of  these  and  many  other  improvements  upon  the  farm,  not 
mentioned,  and  particularly  upon  the  ditching  or  draining,  we 
recommend  to  the  Executive  Committee  the  award  of  a  premium 
of  five  dollars  to  Mr.  Thompson. 
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We  were  pleased  to  see  so  many  barna  with  rooft  based  hf 
eonductors  of  the  water  that  falls  upon  them  to  a  cistern  belowi 
from  which  ample  supplies  are  being  drawn  for  the  stock  upon 
the  premises,  particularly  at  this  season  of  drouth  and  scarcity  of 
that  indispensable  article,  when  it  is  so  much  needed.  We  can 
but  urge  upon  all  who  are  not  favored  with  a  gdod  supply  of  run- 
ning water  upon  their  farms,  this  economical  method  of  securing 
water  for  their  stock,  equal  to  the  emer|pencies  which  so  frequent- 
ly occur. 

We  invite  your  attention  to  another  eyidence  of  improved  tasta 
exhibited  by  many  farmers  in  different  localities.  We  allude  to^ 
the  ornamental  trees  and  shrubbery  that  surround  their  dwell- 
ings, and  the  thrifty  mapltrs,  planted  upon  the  margins  of  tht 
streets,  through  their  premises.  We  refer  you  to  a  few  sample^ 
of  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  this  latter  custom  upon  the  appear- 
ance of  the  farms  where  they  exist,  on  the  road  from  this  village 
to  Watertown  Center;  that  in  Rodman,  leading  through  the  farms 
of  Messrs.  Sill,  Harrington,  barker  and  Green;  that  in  Water- 
town  and  Rodman,  passing  the  late  residences  of  Henry  Isham 
and  the  late  Deacon  Smith.  These,  and  many  others,  are  worthy 
of  imitation  by  all  who  would  give  "  even  to  Nature  a  grace,'* 
and  we  cordially  recommend  this  custom  to  the  favorable  con* 
siderationofall. 

The  uniform  neglect  of  overseers  of  highways  to  <<  see  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed'^  relative  to  the  destruction  of  noxious 
weeds  upon  our  roads,  makes  it  incumbent  upon  those  owning 
lands  through  which  they  pass,  to  perform  this  duty. 

In  travelling  through  the  county  you  can  determincj  in  very 
many  instances^  the  extent  of  a  man's  farm  upon  the  street,  by  its 
cleanliness  and  freedom  from  these  intruders,  marking  the  limits 
mere  plainly  than  ^<  a  stake  and  stones."  Where  these  weeds  and 
thistles  are  suffered  to  thrive  in  the  streets  undisturbed^  you  will 
generally  find  the  streets  lined  with  brush,  logs  and  old  rails, 
yards  about  buildings  ornamented  with  the  remains  of  old  farm- 
ing tools,  lumber,  &c.  Tou  will  observe  those  tools  not  thrown 
iside  standing  unhoused,  and  the  buildings  exhibiting  an  appear- 
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«iM«oR«e9(»di]i|^with  this  waatof  eeoMmj.  Tbi9  U^  wrMgi 
Md  we  indulge  the  hope  that,  opoB  refleotio»,  ve  shaU  ail  laa 
that  OBT  intensl  deoiands  a  lemaval  (^  thme  ^  noxioos  weeds^ 
%/¥ea  iqMm  the  highway  ^^  and  as  a  oeccasary  eoflaaqiaeDce  the  nqi* 
foica  will  be  ^wted. 

The  minority  of  your  oommittee  do  not  feel  satisfied  to  close 
without  mentioning  theii;  yisit  to  the  orchard  of  apple,  peach  an4 
pear  trees  planted  and  owned  by  one  of  our  number,  Mr.  Pani^ 
R.  Gill,  of  Henderson,  whose  modesty  will  not  permit  him  to 
speak  in  this  part  of  ow  report.  This  ord^ard  is  comj^osed  of 
4,<KK>  frees,  and  eov^*s  50  8<»es  of  land,  whteh^  for  farming  pm^ 
poses,  is  comparatively  wolrdtleSs,  beii%  principaily  sleep  sMe 
hill,  and  iiie  earth  so  thoroughly  flUed  with  limestone  as  to  rea- 
der it  impossibie  to  plow  three-fourths  of  its  sotfaee.  Ereiy  trse 
ih  this  ei^tensfre  orchard  is  cnttHiTated  fruit,  of  seven  yean? 
growth,  in  fine  eonditioa,  properly  pruned  and  <<  eared  for'' — trees 
tmrchased  and  planted  at  an  expense  of  $1,000 — a  wise  dlsposi* 
tlon  of  surplus  fands,  and  atf  eemiomical  use  (^  oAerwise  nearly 
tmavailable  lands. 

A  nmVh  through  this  thrifty  and  extensive  orchard,  in  com- 
pany with  its  intelligent  and  industrious  owner,  will  well  pay 
any  man  for  a  visit  to  Henderson's  Harbor,  where  it  Is  situated. 

The  system  of  puUic  sehools  of  our  State,  adc^ted  as  jar  back 
tai  cfor  hiatoiy  as  1812,  and  vaHed  from  lime  to  time  to  meet  th4 
waste  ofan  Increasing  population,  to  the  present  date,  together 
with  the  libesality  of  our  Legislatures  in  their  impropriations  ki 
the  education  of  all  classes  of  children  and  youth,  are  Just  sub- 
jects of  pride  to  every  philanthropist  of  our  State,  and  in  travers- 
ing the  county,  we  were  happy  in  observing  the  increasing  a^ 
preciation  of  the  system  by  our  inhabitants,  exhibited  in  their  at- 
tempts to  render  it  effective  by  the  erection  of  suitable  school 
liouses,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  youth  of  their  vicinity. 

There,  however,  still  i^main  many  antique  buildings,  placed  i| 
the  sides  <tf  the  road  and  in  tiie  highway,  used  as  school  housesi 
whleb  do  not  well  comport  with  the  exhibitions  of  wealth  bf 
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which  thej  are  surrounded,  and  are  evidence,  not  to  Be  misunder* 
stood,  of  a  want  of  interest  bj  the  inhabitants  in  the  future  well- 
being  of  society.  We  cannot  forget  one  located  near  <«  Ctiampion 
Huddle,"  so  called,  t^t  fork^  of  ipwds  at  top  of  a  hill.  Another  in 
Henderson,  about  two  miles  south  of  Salisbury'^  mills.  Wi^  dp 
Aot  qyerlppj^  (he  &ct  Oxj^  there  may  be,  aod  prob^ bl^  are^  ^i- 
d.ent9  of  tiese  and  ©wy  other  districts,  sJUnllar^y  situated  in  ij^ 
spect  to  a  suitable  school  house,  who  would  gladly  build,  but  be? 
ing  in  the  minority  are  thus  Icept  in  rear  of  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  suflbr  the  mortification  of  a  Just  pride  every  time  they  see  a 
non-resident  of  their  district  pass  the  place  where  they  are  forced 
to  educate  their  children. 

Who.  that  haa  an  eye  to  see  <;^  a  heart  to  feel  can  lool^  vipoifL 
oar  comiQOA  ai^hpob  with  indilfeireiieet  Here  oil  es^i^  congregatt 
«fid  acquire  a  weabh  more  valuable  than  gold — tAe  meo^  of  b^ 
coming  usejid  to  themsdvu  ond  to  iheir  /ello^o  mm.  We  oall  ^fO^ 
all  lovers  of  their  cUldreti,  and  all  lovers  of  their  country  and  iti 
institutions,  to  look  to  add  encourage  these  nurseries  of  science, 
Make  the  spot  upon  which  these  future  statesmen  and  matrons 
assemble  for  a  preparation  for  business  life,  convenient  and  in- 
viting ^  surround  your  commodious,  well  ventilated  and  well 
seated  buildings  with  sufficient  yard  for  their  innocent  diversions, 
and  ornament  it  with  an  agreeable  variety  of  trees. 

And  to  the  parents  and  guardiaas  of  our  children  and  youtl^ 
let  us  say,  educate  your  ckUdren;  edi^cate  tham  if  you  would  ^ 
your  duty  to  yourselves^  your  children^  your  country,  or  your  Qofi^ 

A.  P.  SJGOURNET, 
HART  MASSET, 
N.  B.  WILLIAMS, 
T.  B.  T0WN3END, 
DAN.  R.  GILL, 

Committee. 
f^jfffMfQisi  00,,  Sep^  ?2, 18H- 
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CROPS.     . 

Willard  Ives,  Esq.,  Secretary  Agricultural  Society,  writes  us : 

Watertown,  December  22, 1854.  - 

B*  P.  Johnson,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir — I  am  in  receipt  of  the  circular  sent  by  your  society, 
inquiring  in  reference  to  the  agricultural  productions  of  Jefferson 
county. 

With  an  area  of  700,000  acres  of  land,  nearly  two-thirds,  or 
450,(  00  acres,  of  which  are  cultivated,  there  is  now  near  90,000 
acres  under  tillage  by  the  plow,  leaving  in  grass  360,000  used  for 
pasturage  and  meadow.  The  amount  tilled  for  field  crops  is  some 
10  per  cent,  greater  than  the  year  previous,  owing  to  successive 
feasons  of  drouth,  which  has  injured  the  roots  of  grass  in  fields 
that  have  been  seeded  for  several  years,  requiring  the  use  of  the 
plow;  also  preventing  the  growth  of  grass  seeds  In  many  fields 
that  have  been  stocked  down,  demanding  the  continued  use  of 
the  plow. 

This  succession  of  dry  seasons  has  reduced  materially  farm  pro- 
ductions. The  sum  total  of  bushels  of  grain  raised  is  very  likely 
equal  to  last  year,  or  to  an  average  for  several  years  past,  because 
of  the  increased  breadth  sown.  The  reduction  falls  heavily  upon 
the  proceeds  of  dairy  and  farm  stock.  The  numler  of  cows  re- 
Biains  nearly  the  same  (about  50,000),  but  young  cattle,  coltSi 
tfdd  sheep  are  diminished  nearly  one-half  within  the  last  three 
years. 

The  proceeds  of  the  dairy  will  be  reckoned  as  the  chief  product 
of  the  county,  and  at  present  the  only  very  important  one  sent 
abroad  for  a  market,  being  mostly  shipped  directly  for  New-Tork 
city ;  quantity  much  the  same  as  last  year ;  quality  sensibly  im* 
proving  from  year  to  year,  as  may  \>e  inferred  by  reference  to  the 
records  of  the  State  Society  for  the  last  three  years.  From  the 
best  estimate  within  reach,  over  3,000,000  lbs.  each  of  butter  and 
0heese  have  been  manufactured  the  present  season.  A  fair  esti- 
mate will  give  about  200,000  acres  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  cows, 
or  four  acres  each  per  annum. 
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Horses  do  not  vary  much  in  numbers  fi^nn  last  jrear,  or  two  or 
three  previous  ones— near  15,000  used  and  kept  for  all  purposes. 

Oxen  are  greatly  reduced  within  the  last  few  years,  horses 
having  taken  their  place  in  performing  the  work  of  the  farm. 

Some  30)000  sheep  still  remain,  mostly  in  small  flocks— kept 
for  the  butcher  as  much  as  for  wool. 

,  For  the  support  of  horses,  sheep,  and  neat  stock  (other  thai^ 
cows),  160,000  acres  are  allowed,  which  with  stallcs,  straw,  and 
^ome  grain,  comprises  the  amount  consumed  by  oui  animals. 
They  are  now  better  fed  and  protected  from  cold  and  storms  than 
in  former  years,  but  as  a  whole,  have  suffered  quite  considerable- 
diminution  in  numbers  in  each  year  for  the  last  three  years. 

Increased  attention  is  given  to  preparing  the  soil  for  the  recep- 
tion of  seed,  to  the  selection  of  choice  varieties,  and  to  securing 
its  introduction  at  the  proper  season,  as  late-sown  grain  has  suf- 
fered more  from  drouth  of  late  years.  More  wheat  has  been 
grown  the  present  season  than  in  any  former  one,  mostly  springy 
on  account  of  winter  varieties  being  more  subject  to  injury  from 
the  wheat  midge,  and  effects  of  frost, perhaps  reaching  the  amount 
of  300,000  bushels.  Barley  was  sown  quite  extensively  and  gave  ia 
fair  return— from  250,000  to  300,000  bushels.  One  establish- 
inent  in  the  village  of  Watertown  is  doing  an  extensive  business 
in  the  manufacture  of  pearl  barley.  A  large  portion  of  the  crop 
is  sent  to  Albany  and  New-Tork  cities  for  market.  Oats,  on  ac- 
count of  drouth,  have  not  yielded  more  than  half  an  average  crop, 
and  fewer  acres  sown  than  three  years  ago.  Corn  has  produced 
about  one-third  an  average  yield,  having  suffered  most  from 
drouth  among  the  tillage  crops,  and  more  severely  than  in  any 
former  year  since  the  country  was  settled,  from  the  saihe  cause. 

There  is  a  lamentable  absence  <<  of  scientific  attention  to  farm  • 
cultivation"  apparent  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  although  in  this 
respect,  I  think,  there  is  noticeable  a  manifest  improvement  in 
many  neighborhoods.  Agricultural  books  are  read  more  gener- 
ally by  farmers,  and  their  attention  is  much  awakened  to  the  im* 
portanceof  sustaining  periodicals  devoted  to  diffusing  uhat  ia. 
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jB6#  known  and  Is  being  leamed  in  the  nyntm  «h1  ^iMtte^  of 
Imdbandry .  In  this  ege  of  pftogiiess  in  seienee  snd  arts/it  is  hop^ 
that  agricnltnre  will  not  be  allowed  to  fall  behind  in  its  onward 
march  to  the  highest  point  oif  attainment*  Its  importance  de^ 
mands  the  increasing  and  persevering  efforts  of  all  engaged  in 
this  most  worthy  and  tim^-honored  cdling. 

Drainage  is  receiving  some,  though  not  as  yet  deserved  atten^ 
Hon.  Its  advantages  are  very  apparent,  not  only  in  fredng  the 
Ibil  ftbm  surpliiis  water  on  the  surface,  which  of  itself  destroyi 
the  healthy  growth  of  vegetation,  but  also  in  preparing  the  stii^ 
face  to  better  withstand  the  effects  of  drouth,  in  lightening  and 
inello wing  .the  soil.  In  fitting  it  for  iearlielr  cultivation  and  recep^ 
tion  of  seed  in  the  spring,  and  receiving  more  fUlly  the  elfbct  of 
the  heat  and  light  from  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Open  drains  ase 
most  dsed,  but  blind  or  under  drains  are  being  constructed  to 
some  extent  with  highly  satisfactory  results. 

# 

In  these  dose  times  for  money,  funds  do  not  bring  tlife  sainU 

{nrices  as  readily  as  two  years  ago,  but  are  considered  wortii  aboiil 
the  same,  and  cannot,  except  in  some  cases  of  necessity  to  sell,  bi 
bought  for  less  money. 

Hoping  these  imperfect  answ^s  to  some  of  the  interrogatories 
nay  aid  you  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  our  success  in  pnuy 
tifial  agriculture, 

I  remain^  as  ever,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLARD  IVES,  Stcntatff. 


LEWIS. 

Our  county  fair  was  held  in  the  village  of  Martinsburgh,  (m  the 
Vtth  and  28th  days  of  September,  1854.  The  weather  betog  et^ 
ceediogly  fine,  the  friends  of  agriculture  were  in  attendance  froM 
most  parts  of  the  county  in  large  numbers,  and  the  exhibition  of 
neat  cattle,  horses,  &c.,  was  hl^ly  creditable  to  the  fiirmers  of 
the  county. 
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Tlie  ladled  department  was,  as  iiaaal,  well  scf^ied  iHth  theit 
handiwork,  and  Aawed  aa  tttcreasing  interest  to  excel  all  ether 
depertmeDts  of  the  Mr*  In  the  mediankal  depaftment  tbeae 
was  one  harness  exhibited  whieh  attracted  general  observation 
was  an  honor  to  the  maker,  and  would  iunre  done  no  discredit  te 
any  State  Mr. 

The  committee  on  dairies  report  that  the  Competition  on  dairies 
of  cheese  has  been  highly  respedtable,  bott  in  number  of  entriei 
and  quality  of  article  exhibited,  and  tlie  high  reputation  which 
Lewis  county  has  li^eto^e  acqfuired  «  a  dairying  region^,  kaBi 
in  the  opinion  of  yocH*  committee,  been  itmplf  SMtained ;  and  Ihe 
great  unflbrmity  in  qoalify  whfch  was  f!>und  to  exist  in  moat  if 
tiie  daii'ies,  your  commMee  would  particularly  recommend  to 
manufheturers  osa  point  to  which  Ihey  should  direet  their  hig|i» 
ert  attention. 

The  following  premiums  were  awarded  on  cheese :  1st  premium, 
£la  Merriam;  2d,  H.  D.  Noulton;  3d,  A.  J.  Merreness;  4th^ 
Edwin  Pitcher. 

The  competition  on  butter  has  been  much  less  than  on  cheese; 
but  most  of  the  dairies  your  committee  have  been  permitted  to 
examine,  they  found  to  be  of  remarkable  flue  quality,  and  con- 
sidering the  unfavorable  season  for  making  butter,  entitles  the 
manufacturers  to  the  highest  credit.  Premiums  awarded  on  but- 
ter:  1st,  to  Wm.  Phelps ;  .2d,  Sanford  Coe ;  3d,  David  Kugg;  4th, 
Alexander  Bingham. 

H.   D.    NOULTON's   mode  OF  MAKING  CBEXSS. 

We  first  get  the  milk  to  a  temperature  of  ^'d^^es,  the|i  ppft 
toto.  the  milk  annatto  enough  to  give  the  ^eese  an  orange  coloi;, 
ftsd  add  rens^  enough  to  bring  the  cheese  in  K^e  hou^,.  aft^ 
which  cut  the  curd  aad  let  it  stand  ten  rninutes;  then .  car^fal^  * 
work  it  by  hand  until  as  fine  as  cherries,  when  gradually  raise 
the  temperature  to  90  degrees,  at  which  let  it  remain  half  an 
hour,  and  then  raise  the  temperature  to  104  degrees,  and  keep  ft 
at  that,  two  hours  in  the  summer  and  three  in  the  &}1;  after 
#hieh  dip  it  into-a  sink  and  let  thie  whey  strain  ctff,  constMitlir 
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•tirrlDg  the  curd  to  keep  it  firom  packing,  and  to  work  odt  what 
few  remaining  pits  Is  In  the  curd.  We  put  in  two  and  one-half 
pounds  salt  to  the  100  pounds  cheese.  When  cool  it  Is  put  into 
the  hoop,  where  it  sustains  a  pressure  of  4,500  lbs.,  (incredible 
as  it  may  seem.)  We  subject  It  to  this  unusual  pressure  to  ex- 
tract every  drop  of  whey.  It  is  left  in  press  untfl  night ;  is  taken 
out,  bandaged,  turned,  put  back,  and  left  till  next  morning. 

WM.    PHELPS'   MODE  OP  MANUFACTUKING   BUTTER. 

We  set  the  milk  in  pans  on  a  rack,  in  a  dry  cool  room,  until  it 
thickens  on  the  bottom,  then  skim  off  the  cream ;  the  quantity  of 
sour  milk  we  take  off  with  the  cream  depends  on  the  weather, 
skimming  deepest  when  the  milk  sours  the  quickest.  Churn  every 
ttorning  by  dog  power,  with  dasher  churn.  Occupies  on  an  ave» 
rage  three  hours  time.  After  freeing  the  butter  from  the  butter- 
milk, apply  one  ounce  of  Ashton  salt  to  every  pound  of  butter. 
Set  It  in  a  cool  cellar  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  it  is  worked 
over,  and  then  packed  down.  When  the  tub  is  full,  cover  the 
top  with  a  cloth,  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  fine  salt,  and  keep 
the  whole  covered  with  strong  brine. 

STATEMENT  OF  KORTON  CLARK's  COKS   CROP,  TURIN. 

Raised  from  one  acre,  ninety-five  bushels  and  forty  pounds  of 
corn,  it  being  of  the  yellow,  eight-rowed  kind,  on  land  which  had 
Ifeeii  in  meadow  about  ten  years.  Twenty  loads  of  stable  manure 
was  drawn  on  to  said  acre  of  land  and  turned  under ;  well  har- 
rowed, furrowed,  and  planted  in  rows  three  feet  apart  each  way; 
manured  in  hill  with  hog  manure,  and  hoed  well  three  times. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  James  Merriam,  Esq.,  of 
Leyden,  and  was  likened  to  by  a  very  large  and  attentive  audi- 
ence, abounding  in  practical  knowledge,  sound  sense,  and  ready 
wit,  which  reflects  much  credit  to  Its  author,  und  was  calculated 
to  do  much  good  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  society. 

The  winter  meeting  was  held  on  the  28th  day  of  December,  in 
the  village  of  Turin. 

«    Officers  far  1 855. — Sanford  Coe,  President,  Constableville ;  Wm. 
v.  Miller,  James  B.  Treat,  Harrison  Blodget,  Gilbert  £.  Wool- 
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worth)  David  H.  Higby,  George  Woolworth,  John  Benedict,  D. 
A.  Stewart,  John  M.  ParriSi  Seymour  Green,  VicePrt'Sidentsi 
Charles  G.  Riggs,  Rec.  Secretary,  Turin ;  Chas.'D.  Adams,  Cor. 
Secretary,  Lowville  j  M,  M.  Smith,  Treasurer,  Martinsburgh ;  A. 
J.  Merreuess,  Albert  Foster,  Edmund  Baldwin,  Lewis  Stephens, 
John  D.  Lord,  Executive  Committee. 

CHAS.  G.  RIGGS,  Secretary. 


LIVINGSTON. 

.  The  annual  fair  of  Livingston  Co.  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
at  Geneseo,  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  October,  and  was  attended  on 
both  days  by  a  great  crowd  of  exhibitors  and  spectators.  All 
seemed  gratified  and  zealous  to  examine  minutely  all  kinds  of 
stock  and  farming  implements,  and  to  inform  themselves  respect- 
ing the  manner  of  rearing  stock,  most  approved  by  those  who 
have  made  experiments,  as  well  as  to  the  various  implements  best 
adapted  to  general  use.  The  exhibition  of  cattle  and  sheep  was 
conceded  by  all  to  be  superior  to  any  former  one.  There  was 
less  competition  in  the  exhibition  of  horses  than  last  year.  The 
quality  of  the  few  exhibited  elicited  the  commendation  of  all 
present.  The  ladies  exhibited  a  great  variety  of  ingenious  speci- 
mens of  useful  and  ornamental  articles  of  their  own  manu&cture. 
The  exhibition  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  commendable,  consi^ 
dering  the  late  date  of  the  fair  and  the  effects  of  an  unusual  drouth 
preceding  it.  The  show  of  poultry  was  highly  gratifying  to  all 
lovers  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Our  premium  list  was  largely  in- 
creased this  year,  and  an  admission  fee  was  charged  for  the  first 
time.  Much  inconvenience  was  felt  by  all,  on  account  of  the 
destitution  of  permanent  fixtures  for  the  protection  of  articles 
exhibited.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  soon  the  Society  will  provide 
permanent  lind  convenient  buildings,  to  protect  from  injury  by 
the  elements,  all  such  articles. 

It  is  believed,  that  at  no  fair  since  the  organization  of  this  So- 
ciety, there  has  been  a  deeper  interest  manifested  in  the  progress 
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of  agriculture  iu  all  its  various  departments,  in  ttie  afternoon  of 
die  second  day  premiums  were  awarded  and  fhe  following  named 
gentlemen  were  eleeled 

Qgicers  of  the  Society  for  1865:  —  President,  Aaron  Barbei^ 

Avon.   Vice  Presidents :  Chas.  Ck>lt,  Geneseo ;  Geo.  W.  Boot,  Yotf kj 

Riebord  Peck,  Lima;  Tr6asarer,  Edward  Hammett,  Geneva; 

Secretary,  Joseph Kersbner, Geneva;  Managers:  Chas.  S.  Shepard, 

Avon ;  Henry  Simpson,  Caledonia ;  Hector  Hitchcock,  Conesus; 

D.  H.  Bissell,  Geneseo;  Chas.  Goheen,6roveland;  Bartlett Cone^ 

Leicester;  Z.  Longyear,  Lima;  Robert  Dixon,  Livonia;  0.  D* 

Lake,  Mount  Morris;  Alonzo  Budner,  North  Dansville;   Moses 

Barron,  Nunda ;  Gulielmus  Wing,  Portage ;  William  Scot(,Sparta; 

fiarvey  S.  Tyler,  Springwater;  Charles  MciNair,  West  Sparta; 

7ehiel  Freeman,  Tork. 

0.  R.  BOND,  PrendeiU. 


MADISON. 
The  Society  has  pursued  its  course  duriog  the  past  year  wltt 
success  and  fair  prosperity.  During  the  previous  season  a  lmrg» 
and  substantial  building  had  been  erected,  and  ample  grounds 
enclosed  at  M<«risville  (where  the  fairs  were  located  for  5  years), 
at  a  large  expense,  leaving  a  considerable  debt  for  construcliopi 
against  the  Society.  Notwithstanding  this  embarrassment,  its 
action  has  been  on  a  larger  and  more  liberal  acale  than  in  pre- 
vious years,  and  it  has  received  a  liberal  support  from  the  public 
Its  fair  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  2l8t  of  October,  was  attended  by  « 
very  large  concourse,  though  the  weatlier  was  unfavorable  during 
the  first  two  days.  The  exhibitions  of  horses  and  cattle  were  very 
larg^  and  of  excellent  quality ;  the  cattle  especially,  being  of  the 
first  rank  and  excellence,  both  among  pure  bloods  of  the  Devon 
and  Durham  breeds,  and  grades  or  native  stock.  An  excellent 
show  of  other  domestic  animals  was  on  the  ground, and  the  Floral 
Hall  cohtained  an  interesting  display,  in  spite  of  the-storm  which 
prevented  the  arrival  of  many  ^  those  who  designed  beingr  exhi- 
bitors in  that  department. 
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The  ineome  of  the  Society  for  the  year  has  been : 
Fiom  member^btpd,  afid  tickets  sold  at  (hfe  fair,. .  •  • .  •    $771  00 
the  State  appr<^latioD, ^...      J20  00 

$891  00 

This  is  a  large  increase  on  the  income  of  the  Society  in  ltd 
earlier  years,  ^ 

Jifter  paying  all  p^miumo  and  elpenses,  with  abont  $120.00!) 
for  iiiipraveaients  of  buildings,  the  treasury  contained  a  handsottle 
bafence,  to  be  applied  toward  the  reduction  of  the  Soeietj^'s  debt* 
This  will  sorin  be  entirely  discharged,  when  a  large  incoove  will 
be  applicable  to  the  improvement  of  the  fairs,  to  a  liberal  list  of 
premiums  on  all  the  products  of  our  domestic  industry,  in  ito 
agricultural,  mechanical  and  manufacturing  branches,  and  the 
general,  more  energetic  action  of  the  Society. 

Ool.  Charles  D.  .Miller  of  Peterboro,  was  elected  President  (^ 
the  Society,  in  place  of  S.  P.  Chapman,  Esq.,  who  retired  aftet' 
two  years  service. 

I  remain,  Tours  very  respectfully, 

'  LED  YARD  LINKCLAEN, 

Rec^g  Secretary. 


MONTGOMERY. 

caops. 

Sir,— Your  note  asking  information  with  regard  to  the  average 
yield  per  acre  of  the  following  crops,  I  will  answer  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge.  We  have  suffered  from  drouth  for  the  last  three 
year?,  but  I  think  more  severely  the  present  year  than  either  of 
the  others,  which  will  account  for  our  light  crops,  in  a  measure) 
there  are  farmers  in  this  county,  as  well  as  in  others,  who  would 
grow  better  crops  if  they  would  adopt  an  improved  system  of 
forming.  Wheat,  considerable  sown,  some  fields  would  yield 
probabi)  twenty -five  bushels  per  acre,  on  an  average  fifteen  bush.^ 
Indian  corn^  twenty-five  bush.;  oats,  thirty-five  bush.;  barley^ 
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very  little  grown  of  ]Bte  years,  there  were  a  few  fields  in  the 
neighborhood  that  would  average  probably,  twenty  bushels;  rye, 
scarcely  any  grown;  buckwheat,  fifteen  bush.;  hay,  one  and  a 
half  tons;  potatoes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  bush  ;  peas  and  beans, 
very  few  grown;  flax,  eight  bush.;  fruit,  of  fair  size  and  quantity, 
but  roting  more  than  usual  this  fall. 

I  think,  upon  the  whole,  I  am  safe  in  saying,  that  our  county 
(Montgomery)  would  have  produced  full  one-third  more  but  for 
he  droutli.  Some  fields  of  wheat,  that  bid  fair  for  a  good  crop 
in  the  spring,  were  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  wheat  midge. 
I  think  we  would  have  had  one-tliird  more  wheat  in  the  oounty, 
1>ut  for  the  above  cause. 

We  find  that  drained  lands  have  a  better  crop,  in  either  wet  or 
dry  seasons,  than  undrained.  Our  farmers,  upon  the  whole,  are 
taking  more  interest  in  their  business  from  year  to  year;  they  are 
more  willing  to  read,  and  adopt  the  labor  saving  machinery,  which 
I  think  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  interest*  as  well  as  the 
profits  of  farming. 

Tojxrs  respectfully, 

CORNELIUS  PHILLIPS. 

O^cer* /or  1855.— William  Knox,  of  Canajoharie,  President; 
James  Butler,  of  St.  Johnsville,  Secretary;  James  Lansing,  of 
Fonda,  Treasurer. 


MONROE. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  letter  requesting  report  of  Monroe 
County  Agricultural  Society.  Not  knowing  that  it  was  my  par- 
ticular duty  to  make  this  report,  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject.  Monroe  county  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  these 
•reports  among  her  sister  counties.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake 
Ontario,  cut  in  twain  by  the  renowned  Genesee,  with  a  soil  un- 
surpassed by  any  oounty  in  this  State  (I  suppose  this  means  also 
any  in  the  United  States,)  in  its  ability  to  grow  wheat,  com,  hay, 
or  any  other  natural  product  of  the  northern  states,  certainly 
none  of  her  sons  need  be  ashamed  of  her.    That  she  has  yet  ac- 
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eomplished  asan  agricoltoral  distiict,  all  that  is  within  her  abilitf, 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe.  I  know  she  raised  more  wheat 
(by  the  last  census)  than  any  county  in  the  United  States,  yet  I 
believe  she  is  capable,  by  thorough  farming,  of  nearly,  if  not  en* 
tirely,  doubling  that  yield. 

The  soil  of  the  county,  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it,  is  naturally 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat.  Limestone,  either  on  the  sur- 
face or  underlyiug,  is  found  in  great  quantities ;  also,  gypsum, 
large  quantities  of  which  are  annually  manufactured  to  supply 
the  home  and  foreign  demand.  Wool-growing  receives  a  good 
deal  of  attention  in  the  county,  and  quite  a  large  number  of  fine 
sheep  are  owned ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  thinlc  wheat-growing  is 
fast  ousting  wool-growing,  the  high  prices  of  the  former  for  the 
last  ten  years,  greatly  as>isting  in  the  process.  Besides,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  wool-growing  will  pay  on  lands  worth  from  |50 
to  |125  per  acre ;  it  can  only  be  raised  incidentally. 

We  have  not  as  yet  introduced  the  improyed  breeds  of  cattle 
to  any  extent ;  some  of  the  eastern  towns  of  this  county,  border- 
ing on  Livingston,  have  begun  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  the  latter,  to  improve  their  stock.  It  is  rather 
singular,  that  farmers,  who  always  have  an  eye  to  their  interests, 
should  neglect  this  great  source  of  profit.  The  difftrence  be- 
tween keeping  an  animal  of  the  ordinary  breed,  and  one  of  the 
Improved  breeds,  cannot  be  very  great,  if  any,  whilst  the  one 
will  bring,  in  market,  two  or  three  times  what  the  other  will. 
But  we  are  looking  forward  to  advancement  in  this  respect.  Al- 
though we  are  not  raisera  of  cattle  to  a  great  extent,  and  it  may 
not  be  lor  our  interest  so  to  do,  to  the  neglect  of  wheat  raising, 
still  what  cattle  we  do  keep,  ought  to  be  the  best. 

Some  fine  horses  are  raised  in  this  county.  There  are  but  few 
men  in  this  world,  who  are  not  susceptible  to  beauty  as  exhibited 
in  a  well  proportioned  and  elegant  horse ;  and  were  this  not  so, 
interest,  as  well  as  necessity,  compel  the  farmer  of  this  region  to 
seek  for  the  best  horse.  To  plow  our  tenacious  soil,  to  do  all  the 
heavy  work  incident  to  wheat-growing,  requires  horses  of  great 
strength  and  weight    There  is  also  growing  up  among  us,  a  de- 
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fin  to  8upi>l7  tke  inoseasiDg  masfcet  with  &8t  horses,  and  superioi 
caniage  horsea.  Inereased  attienth>ii  and  skill,  diree4ied  to  im* 
prov^ment  in  raarii^  Ihe  hoi^  demanded,  vonld  bring  thonsandf 
af  dollars  in  the  poclcets  oi  the  farmers  of  Monjroe  countjr ;  aad 
we  believe  this  will  be  done»  that  in  fact,  a^  new  intereal  is  gpom^ 
ing  up  amon^  us  on  this  subject. 

Our  annual  &ir  was  held  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  on  the  22d 
and  23d  of  October  last.  A  very  creditable  show  wa»  made  of 
the  pr6ducts  of  the  county.,  Th(e  show  of  agricultural  implements 
und  inventions  is  always  large  at  our  exhibitipn^.  The  mechanic^ 
and  dealers  in  agricultural  implements,  are  behind  none  in  thp 
State  in  ingenuity  and  ability  to  meet  the  growing  wants  of  tt^ie 
CEurmer  To  speak  of  none  other,  our  reapers  are  second  to  npuA 
on  the  globe. 

Our  show  of  firoits  md  dairy  products,  apd  the  ^peclmeoa  <^ 
^  handiwork  by  the  faireir  part  of  creation,"  was  held  on  the 
same  ground  of  the  fairt>f  the  day  previous,  in  one  of  those  tents, 
•0  admirably-  suited  to  the  purpose,  made  and  erected  by  a  well 
known  citiMa  of  Socheater ;  thia  part  of  the  exhibition  drew  an 
immense  throng  froaft  city  and  oountey,  and  dicited  the  praise  of 
all. 

But  we  labor. under  one  great  disadvantage  as  a  society,  viz: 
we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  state  of  manhood  which  enables 
us  to  take  on  Aat  unmistakable  evidence  of  permanence  and 
peace,  a  right  to  about  eight  or  ten  acres  of  soil.  Owing  to  this 
want,  at  oiur  last  annual  meeting,  we  voted  to  hold  our  next  fair 
In  the  town  of  Ogden,  instead  of  Rochester.  But  we  hope  soon 
to  overcome  this  difficulty  by  purchase  or  lease  of  a  suitable  piece 
of  ground,  in  the  vicinity  of  Rochester,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing our  annual  ftdrs. 

TaxAau&Ba'a  axpoiiT. 
Receipts: 

Balance  from  1854} , «•..« $283  8S 

Received  frpm  members,  Slc,  .  • 667  31 

8t4te  appropriation, , 19100 

|1,U»  OS 
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Expeoditfurei : 

To  premiums  aud  bills  paid, ^...^ flyOOO  49 

Balance  on  lumd,.1855,...  •,..••«. 124  61 

#1,125  03 
A.  E.  HARMON,  iSec'ry. 

F.  P.  Boot,  Esq.,  President  Monroe  Agriealtnral  Soeietj,  writes: 

SwsnBV,  Jf0P.  24, 1854. 

%   P.  JOHHSOIf,  £$<%• 

Du%  Sir, — Ib  answer  to  joifr  drenkr  sent  me,  making  inqni- 
Kiel  of  tbe  prodoots  of  oar  eonn^  the  past  season,  the  state  of  agri- 
dnitore,  &c.,  I  would  make  the  following  reply : 

My  estimation  of  the  aggregate  yield  of  crops  may  be  very  im- 
perfect, but  ft  is  made  upon  my  best  judgment,  after  making  in- 
quiries of  reliable  ftirmers  in  different  portions  of  our  county. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  I  estimated  at  14  bushels; 
Indian  com,  22  bushels;  oats,  36  bushels;  barley,  20  bushels  | 
buckwheat,  8  bushels;  hay,  1]^  tons;  potatoes,  60  bushels;  peas 
And  beans,  12  bushels;  flax  and  rye,  none;  fruit,  a  good  crop. 
About  100,000  barrels  of  apples  have  been  exported  from  our 
toun^,  whidbk  will  include  nearly  all,  except  home  eonsumption, 
for  the  year.  L^rge  quantities  of  pei^hea,  pears,  kp.y  Hvc  alw 
been  exported. 

The  diminution  in  crops  by  the  drouth  has  been,  in  com  buck? 
wheat  and  potatoes,  about  one-half;  other  crops  less.  The  wheat 
crop  was  much  ii\jured  by  the  spring  weather,  by  severe  freezin{[ 
and  thawing.  On  all  fields  lying  flat,  and  not  well  drained,  the 
wheat  plants  were  so  much  injured  tfiat  some  died  when  warm 
weather  came,  and  all  were  made  late  and  sickly  in  growth,  which 
made  the  crop  a  ready  prey  to  the  wheat  midge  or  Hessian  fly ,  which 
nearly  destroyed  it  On  dry  and  more  elevated  lands  the  crop 
was  less  injured  by  either  cause.  In  all  the  northern  portion  of 
our  county  the  wheat  midge  has  been  very  destructive ;  the  crop  is 
not  more  than  about  one-fourth  an  average  yield.    In  the  southern 
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part  the  injury  is  but  trifling.  The  injury  sustained  in  our  county 
by  this  insect  would  amount  to  nearly  one-third  of  the  wheat 
crop,  which,  together  with  tli«  injury  done  by  the  imfavorable 
weather  in  spring,  has  reduced  our  crop  to  but  little  above  half 
the  amount  of  the  previous  year.  A  much  less  breadth  of  land 
has  been  sown  in  wheat  this  fall,  in  expectation  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  crop  next  year.  Our  best  wheat  lands  have  yet  suf- 
fered comparatively  but  little,  still  we  have  no  evidence  from  the 
past  that  any  escape  will  be  found  in  future.  The  wheat  midge  first 
began  its  work  here  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  some  four 
years  since,  which  has  continued  to  increase  and  spread  south  and 
west  regularly  from  year  to  year.  Some  observing  men  have  pre- 
dicted that  the  fly  will  do  no  damage  to  our  crop  next  year,  as 
the  warm  weather  in  September  and  October  has  hatched  the  fly, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  larvffi  to  produce  the  fly  for  next  season. 

Of  thorough  drained  soils  I  have  had  but  little  chance  of  obser- 
vation.  But  little  under-draining  has  been  done  in  our  county. 
What  drained  land  I  have  on  my  farm  has  produced  well  the 
past  season.  We  have  but  little  springy  land,  so  none  but  flat 
lands  need  drainage,  which,  when  brought  under  cultivation,  are 
usually  drained  by  surface  drains,  a  substitute  for  a  thorough 
system. 

Our  county  is  improving  in  agriculture.  There  are  but  few,  if 
any,  sections  of  our  country  where  there  is  more  enterprise  in 
fiEtf  ming,  or  where  land  is  better  cultivated  than  in  Monroe  county* 
The  idea  prevailed  some  years  since  with  a  large  portion  of 
fkrmers  that  they  could  not  afford  to  hire  labor  to  improve  and 
cultivate  their  land  thoroughly,  but  this  false  notion  does  not 
now  prevail;  all  are  satisfied  that  the  most  thorough  farming 
pays  best. 

Tours  respectfully, 

P.  P.  ROOT 
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NIAGARA. 

The  animal  ftdr  of  this  society  was  held  at  Lockport,  on  the 
4th  and  5th  days  of  October.  For  three  years  last  past,  it  had 
been  held  in  towns  remote  from  the  county  seat.  Its  return  this 
year  to  a  more  central  locality  has  been  marked  by  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  exhibition,  and  a  livelier  interest  in  the  occa- 
sion. This  improvement  is  noty  however,  to  be  attributed  solely 
to  a  more  fovored  locality,  but  in  a  great  degree,  also,  to  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  president  of  the  society,  Hon.  Washington  Hunt, 
who,  having  retired  from  the  turmoil  of  political  life  to  the  quie- 
tude of  a  beautifril  farm,  in  this  vicinity,  delights  in  competing 
with  his  brother  farmers  in  the  products  of  the  soil.  ^ 

The  cattle  diow  was  held  on  the  4th,  a  raw  uncomfortable  day« 
The  day  preceding,  one  of  the  most  inclement  storms  of  the  sea- 
son prevailed,  which  preivented  many  of  the  stock  growers  who 
reside  in  the  distant  towns,  from  driving  in  their  animals.  Not- 
withstanding the  unikvorable  weather,  there  was  a  creditable  dis- 
play. The  horses  and  colts  exhibited,  were,  with  few  excep- 
tions, very  fine,  and  would  have  done  credit  to  any  county  in  the 
State. 

The  mitfority  of  the  animals  entered  were  of  the  Morgan  Black 
Hawk  breed.  To  these  were  awarded  most  of  the  premiums  in 
those  classes  where  beauty  of  form  and  action  are  the  points  which 
govern.  The  first  premium  on  thorough-bred  stallions,  was 
awarded,  to  Loveland  Sharp,  of  Lockport,  on  a  noble  animal  of  the 
Moi^an  breed,  recently  imported  from  Vermont  by  an  association 
of  gentlemen,  at  an  expense  of  something  over  |2,000.  For  seve- 
ral years  an  increasing  interest  has  been  manifested  by  our 
farmers  in  rearing  the  best  breeds  of  horses,  and  a  great  improve- 
ment in  this  kind. of  stock  has  been  the  result. 

The  exhibition  of  cattle  was  fair,  but  by  no  means  a  good  repre- 
sentation of  the  stock  in  the  county. 

We  had  a  good  show  of  fine  wooled  and  coarse  wooled  sheep. 
No  premiums  being  offered  for  medium  grades,  none  were  exhibi- 
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ted.  The  Leicesters  and  Merinos  bore  off  the  premiums  in  their 
respective  classes.  The  rearing  of  good  sheep  in  this  county  is 
receiving  increased  atteation;  induced,  no  doubt,  by  the  hi§^ 
prices  that  wool  has  commanded  within  the  last  three  yeaia .  It 
is  a  mocked  point  among  our  farmers  whether  coarse  wool  and 
large  carcass^  or  fine  wool  and  small  sise  is  the  most  profitable. 

Swine  were  well  but  not  uncommonly  represented.  Ae  first 
premiums  were  awarded  to  the  Sullblks. 

The  plowing  match  came  off  on  the  5th.  This  trial  of  skill 
among  plowmen  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
annual  exhibition,  and  was  witnessed  by  a  numerous  concourse  of 
spectators.  In  the  improvement  in  plowing  which  results  from 
these  contests  with  the  ^^  plowshare,"  the  beneficial  influence  of 
an  agricultural  society  is  maniiSest.  In  addftion  to  the  induce- 
ment of  a  pecuniary  reward  and  the  excitement  of  a  ptnon^  eon- 
test,  there  is  no  mean  honor  to  be  won  in  sueocis,  on  an  oeeasioB 
•0  public.  The  plowing  match  thus  possesses  all  of  Ae  elements 
of  interest  of  the  Olympean  games  aad  gladiatorial  eontssts,  with 
none  of  their  concomitant  horrais,  and  with  theadditiMal  reee»- 
mendation  of  being  praedcally  useftil. 

The  exhibition  of  domestic  manufactures  and  the  various  pro- 
d«etB  of  the  farm,  was  held  at  the  Ckmrt  House,  the  hi^  winds 
preventing  the  erection  of  tiie  tent.  Thoneands  ef  speotateie 
were  present.  The  season  having  been  peculiariy  unllifoiable  to 
the  staple  crops  of  the  county,  it  was  not  expected  that  these 
would  be  so  great  a  competition  In  products  of  the  soil  as  upon 
many  fonner  occasions-,  but  we  were  disappointed.  The  exhibi- 
tion in  this  respect,  was  Mly  equal  to  any  fonner  fUr.  As  a 
wheat  growing  county  Niagara  fdlly  sustained  her  character  on 
tills  occasion.  Moses  €.  Crapsey,  of  Leekport,  look  the  first  pre- 
mium, his  crop  from  ten  acres  averaging  a  fraction  less  ^han  ttatf 
bushels.  Isaac  G.  Lockwood,  of  Newfane,  took  the  first  premium 
in  the  second  cls8s,bis  crop  from  seven  acres  averaging  forty  four 
bushels,  without  extra  pains  in  cultivation.  The  show  of  domes- 
tic manufactures  was  unusually  fine.  In  no  department  of  the 
exhibition  was  there  so  fine  a  dis|)lay  as  in  that  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  in  no  other  department  were  the  imptovemeota 
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of  modern  agrienltiure  so^iqmrent  as  in  the  ingenious  mtehines 
for  lightening  and  &cilitating  the  labor  of  the  farmer,  which  were 
collected  together  and  displayed  for  inspecti^Hi  to  the  thousands 
who  were  present. 

An  able  address  was  4eliTered  the  afternooa  of  the  5th  bf  the 
PMsident. 

The  amoont  of  money  received  and  paid  on  aecoant  of  the 
society^  is  as  follows : 

Eeeeived  frem  the  Stale  Treasumri |93  M 

do  iUMitiens  and  sale  of  members^  tbokets,  •  •    4S6  07 

1509  97 
Paid  cash  for  pi'eminina,.,,^^*^. .••,«.....«  $352  00 
do         expenses^.   .., »*••*.     128  18 

Awarded  28  vols,  of  Transactic^is  of  State  Ag. 

$Qchify  at  |1  per  volmne,  not  vet  received, 

^ $480  18 

Balanee  on  hand, $49  7t 

Of  the  above  amount,  $12  is  in  bills  on  broken  banks.  There 
are  yet  some  unsettled  claims  against  the  society  outstanding. 

A.  W-  BRAZEE,  Secretary. 

A.  W.  Braxee,  Secretary  Niagara  Agricnltural  Society,  writes 
as  follows : 

LocKPOBT,  Dec.  29, 1864. 
Dbar  SoL^^Yours  of  ibe  23d  and  28th  of  October  last,  respecC«^ 
ing  the  agrieuttural  products  of  Niagara  county,  were  referred  to 
ine  by  the  Hon*  W.  Hunt 

I  have  arrived  at  conclusions  by  averaging  the  ofdnlonsof  prac- 
tical ffl^rmers  residing  in  different  parts  of  our  county.  Accord- 
ing to  tWs.  basis  of  calculation  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  several 
crops  you  refer  to,  harvested  in  our  county  this  year,  is  as  fol- 
lows; 

Indian  corn,  81  bushels;  buckwheat,  13  bushels;  peas  and 
beansj  25  bushels;  oats,  30  bushels ;  grass,  1  5-16  tons;  potatoes, 
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104  basheh.  There  has  been  an  average  crop  of  frait.  Indian 
^eom  was  diminished  bj^  droutli  one-fonrth,  oats,  one-fourth,  buck- 
wheat, one-half,  grass,  one-fourth,  potatoes,  one-fourth,  peas  and 
beans,  one-sixth,  and  fruit  to  some  extent. 

Wheat  is  the  staple  of  our  count  j.  The  estimated  number  of 
acres  devoted  to  this  crop,  and  harvested  this  year,  is  62,017. 
The  average  j;>er  aece  was  15  bushels;  the  (juality  first  rate. 
The  flour  manufactured  from  wheat  raised  in  this  county  always 
commands  the  highest  market  price  in  New-Tork.  The  diminu- 
tion of  the  crop  by  drouth,  the  fly  axKi  tveevil  (midge)  was  about 
one-third ;  the  larger  part  of  the  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  midge. 

The  state  of  farming  in  this  county  is  good  ordinary ;  it  is  im- 
proving. The  number  of  acres  under  tilli^e  is  increasing,  to  what 
extent  I  am  usable  to  state.  Animal  stock  is  on  the  increase. 
The  most  popular  of  the  improved  breeds  of  horses  are  the  Mor- 
gan Black  Hawks.  Among  improved  horned  cattle  Durhams  are 
most  numerous.  The  common  breeds  of  both  horses  and  cattle  are 
generally  kept  and  used.  Wool  growing  is  receiving  increased 
attention  from  year  to  year;  for  coarse  wool,  the  Leicesters  and 
Bakewells  are  preferred,  and  merinoe  are  most  numerous  among 
the  fine  wooled. 

ScientiBc  farming  is  practiced  by  a  few  of  our  best  agricultu- 
rists, and  is  gradually  winning  its  way  to  favor  am^ig  intelligent 
farmers. 

Drained  lands  are  less  affected  by  drouth  than  undrained. 
Drainage  receives  attention  to  quite  an  extent,  and  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  the  flat  clayey  soils  that 
form  the  southern  portion  of  our  county.  The  common  open 
drains  are  in  general  use.  Covered  drfdns  are  being  introduced 
with  advantage. 

Farming  lands  are  held  at  pried^  varying  from  $25  to  |100  per 
acre;  few  ftirms,  however,  can  be  procured  at  the  lower,  and  still 
fewer  at  the  higher  figure.  The  tendency  is  to  fall  from  present 
prices,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  wheat  crop  by  the  wheat 
midge  this  year. 
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The  prindpal  market  for  farm  {^rodooe  U  at  Lockport;  tlieifT 

are  also  at  Middleport  and  Gossport,  on  the  Erie  canal ;  at  Tooa- 

wanda,  Lewiston  and  Youagstown,  on  Niagara  river,  and  at  Wil- 

son,  Oleott  and  Somerset,  on  Lake  Ontario,  ^ood  markets  for 

19^ heat  and  wool,  where  the  highest  market  prices  are  paid.    In 

the  summer  and  autumn  Niagara  Falls  and  Niagara  city  are  ey 

-cellent  markets  for  poultry,  and  the  produce  of  the  garden,  daiiy 

and  orchard. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

A.  W.  BRAZEE. 


ONEIDA. 

The  foarteenth  annual  fkir  of  the  Oneida  Co.  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, was  held  at  Utica  on  the  19th,  20th  mdltlst  day  of  Sept., 
1854.  The  attendance  at  this  fair  was  large  and  in  several  depart- 
ments not  inferior  to  many  of  its  predecessors.  The  weather,  for 
«ome  time  previous  to  the  10th,  was  rainy  uid  windy,  and  during 
the  entire  exhibition  unpropitious.  A  large  building,  designed  to 
accommodate  the  manufacturers,  domestic  and  horticultural 
departments,  was  so  much  delayed  In  its  finishing  by  the  bad 
weather,  as  to  discouri^e  many  who  intended  to  exhibit,  and  the 
arrangements  of  this  building,  as  well  as  the  display  in  the  de- 
partments, were  quite  unsatisfactory.  In  the  hope,  however,  that 
this  large  and  very  commodious  structure,  erected  by  one  of  our 
citizens,  may  serve  the  Society  better  at  a  future  exhibition,  and 
answer  us  instead  of  ^<  permanent  buildings  belonging  to  the  So- 
ciety," in  part  at  least,  and  enable  us  to  do  away  with  dilapidated 
cloth  tents,  we  were  less  disturbed  by  the  inconveniences,  than 
we  otherwise  should  have  been.  The  display  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  &c.,  was  a  fine  one.  The  large  number  of  blooded 
animals,  and  the  superiority  of  the  grade  stock  on  exhibition, 
indicated  increasing  interest  in  this  branch  of  agricultural  pur-^ 
suits  *,  among  our  farmers. 

An  address  was  >d4flivered  before  the  Society,  on  the  last  day  of 
the  fair,  by  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricul-w 
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toral  Sodetjr,  whieli  wm  Ustentd  to  wi^  inteoM  fatertsty  and 
wUeh,  iiom  its  praetieal  character,  kft  an  abiding  impressioa 
upon  all  who  heard  it.  A  copy  of  the  address  was  leqaested  for 
yublicatioft^  and  it  is  regretted,  that  the  author  was  unable  to 
ftimish  a  copy,  so  that  it  migkt  have  had  a  general  circulation 
t^toogh  the  countijr. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  for 
the  year  1854. 

Balance  from  last  jter's  account, ».. $747  89 

Membership,  and  admission  to  fair,: 610  57 

Voluntary  subscription^ 104  50 

From  the  State, ..••  855  00 

Use  of  Society's  tent, ••...« 20  00 

$1,7S7  87 

Paid  premiums  awarded, |8<3  00 

priotingySenrices,  labor,  lamber,giouBda 
&c., 583  62 

Balance  t4»  new  account) »».«.4  ••««••    348  76 

1,737  87 


Many  of  the  reports  of  the  judges  were  interesting  and  valuable. 
One  of  these,  upon  Orchard  Culture^  prepared  by  Prof.  Edward 
North,  of  Hamilton  College,  is  annexed  hereto,  beliering  it  will 
be  regarded  as  deserving  a  permanent  place  in  the  annals  of  State 
agriculture. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  at  ike  annual  aeetingy  ia 
January,  aa 

(^fiunpr  1856:^^«iPffesident,  R  H.  Eastman,  Marshall.  Tie« 
Preridenta^O.  Bishop^  Terona;  L.  Bouse,  Marshall.  Execntiv« 
oommtttee,  N.  S.  Wright,  H»  A.  Gary,  James  M.  Tower,  Jamea 
Merrioian,  Jonathan  Talcott,  Henry  Bhodes,  PUment  Mattoo% 
George  Bristol,  George  L.  Brigham,  W.  0.  Laird.  Treasurer, 
Henry  B.  Hatt,  Whitestown  >  Secretary,  J.  Wyman  Jones,  Utioa. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submited, 
UTlcy^  JMnory,  U5i.  J.  WYMAK  JOmS, 
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REPORT  ON  ORCHARD  CULTURE, 

IBm*  bift—  iii»0widfcOi»ty  Aylwiltiiirf  flocMy,  8qpt< »» 1814.] 

The  committee  appotnted  to  award  the  Society's  three  pre- 
miums on  orchard  culture  have  carefall j  attended  to  this  duty, 
and  report  the  following  result  of  their  examhiations. 

The  first  premium  of  |15  they  award  to  Jonathan  Talcott,  of 
Rom^,  whose  orchard  contains  385  thrifty  trees,  most  of  which 
have  already  fntlted.  The  largest  of  them  were  planted  In  1849, 
and  will  now  measure  sixteen  Inches  in  girth.  Mr.  Talcottli 
trees  were  bought  at  the  nursery  of  John  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon, 
with  the  exception  of  thirty,  of  the  Ladies'  sweeting  variety,  which 
were  furnished  by  Charles  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  Of  early 
9fip}e%  Mr.  Talcott  haa  thirteen  yarietiei,  viz:  Yellow  harvest,  Red 
aatraehan,  Summer  roae,  Sineqoa^n^^,  Sweet  bougb, Early  Joi^ 
Golden  gweet.  Summer  queen,  Vedder's  pis>pift.  Summer  pearmakii 
Early  strawberry,  William's  favorite,  Northern  sweet.  The  Red 
aatnchan  and  Early  strawberry  rank  very  high  in  Mr.  Taleott'a 
estimation.  Of  fall  apples  he  has  seven  varieties,  viz ;  Late  straw- 
berry.  Porter,  6raven8tein,Hawley,  Autumnal  swaar.  Fall  oranfl(e, 
Jersey  sweeting.  His  early  winter  kinds  are  seven,  viz :  Rambo, 
Rlbston  pippin.  Fall  pippin,  BeIlmont,Hubbardston  nonsuch,  Me* 
loo,  Fameuse.  His  late  winter  and  spring  varieties  are  eighteen, 
vis:  Baldwin,  Red  Canada,  Esopua  spitzenbuigh,  Rhode  Island 
greening,  Swaar,  Jonathan,  Peck's  pleasant,  Tallman  fweeting, 
Nerthem  spy,  Roxbury  rassett,  j^glish  rassett,  Westfield  seek-no- 
.Ibrther,  Yellow  bellflower,  Domine,  Vandevere,  Wagener,  Lady 
apple,  Kingsley  apple.  In  selecting  his  treee  Afe.  Taloott  gave  the 
ipeferenoe  to  kite-keeping  winter  varieties,  especially  the  ten  first 
Mmed.  * 

The  land  on  which  Mr.  Talcott's  orchard  stands  is  mostly  a 
sandy,  or  gravelly  loam,  with  a  clayey  subsoil.  Previous  to 
planting,  the  ground  was  plowed  in  back  furrows,  and  the  holes 
dug  along  the  ridges,  thirty  feet  apart,  three  feet  in  width,  and 
eighteen  inches  deep.  In  each  hole  was  put  a  large  wheelbarrow 
load  of  eonqpost,  made  of.staUe  manure,  lime,  ashes  and  muck, 
miJ0d  under  eover  the  year  befoie.    In  planting  the  trees  surflMe 
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soil  was  placed  abont  the  roots.  The  orchard  ground  has  been 
cultivated  to  hoed  crops.  Once  a  year  the  trees  have  been  pruned| 
and  washed  With  strong  soap  suds,  a  woollen  cloth  being  used  for 
this  purpose.  This  washing  has  given  the  stems  a  clean  healthy 
look,  and  has  tended  to  keep  away  insects.  At  the  approach  of 
winter  the  soil  has  been  heaped  up  about  a  foot  around  the  trees; 
this  has  kept  away  the  mice. 

In  Mr.  Talcott's  collection  the  Qibstoh  pippin  fruited  the  first 
year  after  planting.  This  tree  is  a  prolific  beareri  and  promiseg 
to  be  equal  to  the  Baldwin  and  Swaar.  Among  the  varieties  that 
fruited  the  second  or  third  year  were  the  Jonathan,  Early  harvest, 
R.  I.  greening,  Fall  orange,  Hawley,  Gtolden  sweet,  Ladies'  sweet* 
ing,  Peck's  pleasant.  Yellow  bellfiower. 

The  second  premium  of  |10  is  awarded  to  Morris  Case,  whose 
orchard  stands  near  Washington  mills,  in  the  town  of  New- 
Hartford.  This  orchard  has  a  fine  exposure,  standing  on  a 
hill  side  that  slopes  down  toward  the  south-east.  The  soil  is 
a  gravelly  loam.  In  1848  it  was  well  manured  and  planted 
with  corn  and  potatoes.  The  trees  were  planted  in  the  spring 
of  1849.  They  were  furnished  by  Thorp  &  Smith  of  Syra- 
cuse, and  were  warranted  to  be  true  to  their  labels.  They 
were  set  thirty  feet  ^part  each  way*  ,  The  holes  were  dug  very 
broad  and  deep,  and  the  subsoil  was  thrown  aside.  In  filling  the 
holes  the  surfSace  soil  was  used,  mixed  with  well  rotted  compost. 
Water  was  poured  about  the  roots,  to  bring  them  into  close  con- 
tact with  the  earth.  Chip  manure  was  put  about  the  trees  after 
they  were  planted.  The  tops  were  cut  back  to  give  the  trees . 
uniform  and  symmetrical  heads.  The  ground  has  been  planted 
with  com  or  potatoes  every  season  except  the  present;  this  year 
it  was  cropped  with  wheat.  During  the  winter  the  snow  has 
been  trodden  down  about  the  trees,  to  keep  the  mice  from  gnaw- 
ing off*  the  bark.  When  planted  the  trees  were  three  years  from 
the  grafting.  Some  of  them  fruited  in  1852.  The  Baldwin^ 
Greening  and  Roxbury  russett  were  among  the  first  to  bear.  The 
Northern  spy  and  Spitzenburgh  have  not  yet  fruited. 

The  third  premium  of  |5  is  awarded  to  Alfi^ed  S.  Wells,  whose 
oidiard  of  210  trees,  planted  in  1845,  stands  near  the  Clinien 
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cotton  mills.  The  trees  were  obtiUDed)  partly  firom  Syracuse  and 
partly  from  J.  0.  Hastings  of  Cllntoii.  Those  obtained  Irom  Mr. 
Hastings  were  selected  by  the  purchaser  from  a  large  stock,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  vigorcms  and  shapely  growth.  Before 
^  Mr.  Wells'  trees  were  planted,  the  ground  was  thoroughly  sub^ 
soiled.  It  has  returned  annual  thanks  for  this  treatment  in  most 
bountiful  crops.  The  trees  were  set  thirty  feet  apart,  giving  forty 
to  the  acre  ;  the  holes  were  dug  three  feet  in  diameter,  two  and 
a  half  feet  deep ;  they  were  filled  with  soil  from  the  surface, 
mixed  with  a  compost  of  animal  and  vegetable  manure.  The 
frees  have  been  trimmed  once  a  year,  in  the  month  of  March }  in 
winter  the  snow  has  been  trodden  down  about  the  root.  The  va- 
rieties first  in  bearing  were  the  Greening,  Baldwin,  and  Rozbury 
russet.    The  Spitzenburgh  and  Northern  Spy  have  not  yet  fruited. 

The  committee  visited  another  orchard  of  fifty  trees,  planted 
by  George  Parker,  of  Franklin,  which  deserves  to  be  spoken  of 
with  commendation.  It  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  commit- 
tee too  late  to  allow  it  to  compete  with  the  others.  It  is  younger 
than  the  others,  but  promises  to  equal  them  as  a  profitable  and 
exemplary  orchard.  The  trees  were,  raised  from  the  seed,  and 
grafts  by  Mr.  Parker ;  they  were  set  in  1852,  and  many  of  Uiem 
are  now  loaded  with  fruit.  Mr.  Parker's  list  embraces,  among 
other  standard  names,  the  Juneating,  Spice,  Jeweti's  fine  red, 
Pound  sweet.  Summer  queen,  Peck's  pleasant,  Sops-of-winCi 
Sweet  bough. 

The  committee  are  not  satisfied  that  the  best  of  these  orchards 
*  is,  in  all  points,  as  good  as  it  might  be ;  yet  they  think  they  see 
in  the  history  and  management  of  each  of  them,  something  that 
is  worthy  of  special  praise.  What  they  particularly  approve  in 
the  Talcott  orchard,  is  the  close  personal  watchfulness  which  the 
trees  have  had  the  benefit  of.  No  moss  has  been  allowed  to 
gather  on  their  stems ;  they  have  been  defended  from  their  ene- 
mies, and  encouraged  to  form  shapely  heads.  Mr.  Talcott  looks 
after  his  trees  with  careful  eyes,  and  tends  them  with  his  own 
skilful  hands.  He  has  no  map  of  his  orchard,  and  his  trees  carry 
no  labels;  yet  he  can  call  each  one  by  its  right  name,  and  tell  the 
quality  of  its  fruit.    His  ground  is  often  enriched  by  that  best  of 
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all  mannres— ibe  owner's  footsteps.  Mi.  Cafe's  plan  of  feeeping 
a  map  of  his  orchardy  with  the  name  of  eaeh  tree  inserted  in  ilt 
proper  plaee^is  a  good  feature.  A  aimilar  map  is  kept  bj  Mi. 
Wells.  Mr.  Talcott's  t^iacious  memory  answers  tbe  purpose  of 
a  map  to  himself,  but  not  to  his  family  or  his  employers.  The 
Wells  orchard  was  commenced  in  tbe  only  right  way*^y  sab* 
soiling  the  ground  i  trees  planted  in  ground  thus  prepared  ar» 
more  likely  to  strike  deep  roots,  and  make  healthy  wood ;  they 
are  less  likely  to  suffer  in  a  dry  season.  Mr.  Parker  has  set  4 
praiseworthy  example  by  growing  and  grafting  his  own  trees ;  thift 
work  has  been  undertaken  as  a  pleasant  method  of  improving  odd 
hours,  and  without  disturbance  to  his  usual  businesa^ 

The  committee  were  sorry  to  notice  that  in  these  young  and 
healthy  orchards  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  fruit  was  injurtd  by 
the  apple  worm ;  on  several  ti^s  they  could  see  that  the  catter- 
pillar  and  canker  worm  had  commenced  their  ravages.  There  is 
little  hope  for  the  middle  life,  and  none  for  the  old  age  of  an  or- 
chard, if  its  infancy  cannot  be  saved  from  such  depredations. 
Constant  vigilance  is  the  price  of  perfect  fruit! 

It  is  to  be  wondered  over,  that  the  landowners  of  Oneida  are 
not  more  zealous  In  planting  orchards  Nature  has  given  them  a 
soil  and  a  climate  most  propitious  for  the  raising  of  superior  ap- 
ples ;  inviting  markets  are  near  at  hand,  or  are  easily  reached ; 
ample  inducements  are  held  out  in  thedirecticm  of  profit,  of  plea- 
santness, and  of  sentiment;  yet  many  are  still  slow  to  enter 
into  the  full  possession  of  their  peculiar  advantages  as  own- 
ers of  Oneida  soil.  Who  plants  an  apple  tree  in  the  soil  of  Oneida, 
makes  a  permanent  investment,  that  may  be  expected  to  increase 
from  year  to  year,  until  its  original  value  is  hundred-folded.  Who 
plants  an  apple  tree,  makes  a  prudent  provision  against  life's 
rainy  days,  against  loss  of  health,  misfortune  in  busineas,  old  age. 
Who  plants  a  tree,  extracts  something  of  bitterness  from  the  orl* 
gtnal  curse.  It  was  a  part  of  Adam's  punishment,  to  be  expelled 
from  the  society  of  cultivated  trees;  to  surround  oneself  with 
them,  is  to  take  some  steps  towards  regaining  the  Paradise  that 
WMA  lost  to  man  by  his  first  transgression.  The  planted  fruit  tree 
will  be  a  faithful  minister  to  its  owner's  profit,  impiovemea^ 
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^iMlth,  and  happiness.  It  will  stand  sentinel  over  his  dwdUng 
tttoogh  irinters  ci  adyersity,  whra  summe?  fiiends  have  fled. 
While  Its  master  is  sleeinngc  tlw  tree  will  be  giowing.  While  h# 
is  traveling,  the  tree  will  staj  at  homeland  keep  on  growiog.  It 
will  be  industrious  for  him  through  all  seasons^  converting  air| 
and  earth,  and  wader  into  shadow  for  his  footstepsi  perfume  for 
hb  parlor,  food  for  hte  table,  fuel  for  his  hearth,  timber  for  his 
nsew  It  will  serve  him  ecmtentedly  through  life>  and  minister  to 
his  wants  whetk  its  life  Is  ended.  A  tree  has  moral  and  sodal 
uses.  It  is  an  ^thodox,  wholesome  preacher.  It  will  discourse 
dally  homilies  OD  ^th»  h<q>e,  patience,  and  good  will  to  men^ 
with  a  gentle  eloquMice  that  steals  into  the  heart,  making  it 
more  roomy  and  open,  and  filling  all  its  chambers  with  sunshine. 
A  tree  sets  an  example  of  self-denying  benevolence.  It  embroiders 
its  foliage,  and  ripens  its  fruit  by  tedious  processes ;  then  gives 
them  all  away,  dropping  its  last  l^if  to  keep  warm  the  tender 
plant  that  has  taken  root  in  its  riiade.  The  poet  Virgil,  diseoveci 
a  close  relation  between  generous  character  and  generous  fruit 
trees ;  his  native  land  he  celebrates  as  a  ^^  mighty  parent  of  fruit, 
mighty  parent  of  heroes.''  Children  should  have  a  double  share 
of  native  depravity,  not  to  be  made  better  by  the  kindly  influences 
that  distill  about  them,  when  they  are  brought  up  in  the  com- 
panionship of  grand  and  chivalrous  trees.  Would  a  man  rear  a 
monument  to  his  memory  more  to  be  coveted  than  one  of  costliest 
marble,  let  him  plant  trees ;  they  will  sing  bis  praise  in  measures 
sweeter  than  a  poet's,  when  no  envious  lips  are  there  to  detract. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

EDWARD  NORTH, 
HENRY  R.  HART, 
J.  WYMAN  JONES. 


ONONDAGA. 

We  are  making  progress  in  the  right  direction.  Last  year 
theye  were  but  475  members  of  our  agricultural  society;  this  year 
we  have  623.  Our  receipts  last  year  were  |94$ ;  this  year  ||  ,195. 
Notwithstanding  the  very  unfavorable  season,  our  exhibition  tn 
almost  every  department  surpassed  any  of  its  predecessors.    The 
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interest  manffedt^  by  the  pablie  in  oar  society  and  its  fairs,  has 
increased  and  is  still  increasing.  Prejudice  and  doubt  have  sub- 
sided, and  our  annual  gatherings  have  come  to  be  regarded  not 
only  as  ^<  fixed  facts,"  but  as  very  pleasant  and  useful  ones. 
Among  the  farmers  distrust  has  given  place  to  approbation,  and 
indifference  to  enthusiasm.  A  disposition  exists  in  the  friends  of 
agriculture  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  past  achievements,  but  to 
go  forward.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  make  a  liberal  enlargement 
of  our  premium  list,  although  it  now  offers  between  eleven  and 
twelve  hundred  dollars.  Past  experience  and  observation  teadi 
us  that  the  following  plan  of  operations  may  be  followed  in  this 
county,  with  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success : 

1.  Annual  winter  meetings  for  the  election  of  officers  and 
awarding  premiums  for  fall  crops. 

2.  Theappointment  of  an  executive  committee  of  three  effii- 
dent  practical  men  from  each  town  in  the  county,  and  ward  in 
the  city. 

3.  The  selection  of  judges  of  known  experience,  capability,  and 
promptness,  who  are  to  be  notified  of  their  appointment  by  a  cir- 
cular from  the  secretary. 

4.  The  publication,  in  pamphlet  form,  of  the  revised  premium 
list  and  regulations,  and  its  distribution  throughout  the  county. 

5.  Occasional  meetings  of  the  executive  committee  to  propose 
and  discuss  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  society,  and  the  cause 
of  agriculture. 

6.  A  canvass  of  the  county  by  the  town  committees,  and  a  per- 
severing effort  to  awaken  an  interest  for  the  society,  and  to  induce 
as  many  as  possible  to  become  members.  Each  committee  man 
to  be  supplied  with  a  package  of  printed  certificates  of  member- 
ship. 

7.  The  annual  fair  and  cattle  show.  An  admission  fee  of  one 
^hilliog  required  of  all  visitors  to  the  hall  or  grounds,  except 
members  of  the  society  and  their  families.  The  exhibition  of 
stock  to  continue  but  one  day ;  that  of  implements,  fruits,  flow- 
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m,  domestio  articles^  fto.,  for  two  days  and  a  halt  For  the  coit- 
yenienoe  of  reporters  and  the  gratification  of  yisitors,  each  article 
exhibited  .to  be  labeled  with  the  name  and  residence  of  the  owner. 
Bands  of  music  to  enliven  the  evening  exhibitions.  Plowing 
match  on  the  forenoon  of  the  second  day.  The  forenoon  of  the 
third  day  to  be  devoted  to  the  sale  of  articles  which  have  been 
exhibited.  This  arrangement  will  probably  secure  the  attend- 
ance, as  exhibitors  or  purchasers,  of  many  who  would  otherwise 
remain  away.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  the  annual 
address  to  be  delivered,  and  the  reports  and  awards  of  the  com- 
mittees read. 

8.  The  publication,  in  the  public  press  and  in  pamphlet,  of  the 
transactions  of  the  society  for  the  year,  with  the  list  of  members, 
the  annual  address,  and  other  matters  of  interest. 

This  programme  is  furnished  with  the  hope  that  our  sister 
societies  will  point  out  its  defects,  suggest  improvements,  and 
profit  by  its  excellencies,  if  It  has  any.  We  may  thus  be  able.  In 
time,  to  obtain  a  perfect  model. 

Officers  far  1855. — ^President,  Jason  C.  Woodruff,  Syracuse; 
First  Vice  President,  Edmund  D.  Cobb,  De  Witt;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Luther  Baker,  LaFayette;  Recording  Secretary,  Henry 
D.  Didama,  Salina ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  David  Cossit,  Onon- 
daga; Treasurer,  James  S.  Davis,  Syracuse. 

ADDEESS  OF  THE  HON.  GEORGE  OEDDES  BEFORE  THE  ONONDAGA  OOUNTT  ' 
AORICULTURAl.  SOCIETY,  SEPTSBiBER  23,  1854. 

Mr.  President  J  ondmemhers  of  the  Onondaga  County  Agricultural 
Society — Two  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  16tfa  day  of  August, 
Father  Simon  Le  Moine,  on  a  mission  of  friendship  to  the  Jin- 
dians,  arrived  at  what,  in  his  journal,  he  describes  as  <<  a  small 
lake  in  a.  large,  half-dried  basin."  He  says,  "  we  tasted  the 
water  of  a  spring  that  the  Indians  durst  not  drink,  saying  that 
there  is  a  demon  m  it,  which  renders  it  fcetid ;  having  tasted  it, 
I  found  it  was  a  fountain  of  salt  water ;  and  in  fact  we  made  salt 
from  it  as  natural  as  that  of  the  sea ;  of  which  we  carried  a  sam- 
ple to  Quebec.*'— Doc.  History.    When  he  reported  this  discovery 
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to  tbe  Duteh  of  Nefr-AmtterdaiBs  they  prooooiioed  H  ^mJttmi 
iU?^ — Ctark?s  Onondaga, 

After  this  the  Indians  boiled  salt ;  and  sixty-six  years  ago,  Com- 
fort Tyler  was  by  them  shown  the  spring,  and  to  him  belongs  the 
honor  of  commencing/  that  branch  of  business  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  wealth  of  our  county,  and  has  paid  more 
than  three  millions  of  dollars,  besides  its  expenses,  into  the  trea- 
sury of  the  State. 

Oomfort  Tykr,  alone  in  ihe  woods,  upon  the  borders  of  tba 
marsh,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  place  where  now  stands  the 
pump  house,  in  the  first  ward  of  Syracuse,  boiling  his  thirteen 
hwhels  of  salt  J  little  thought  he  was  laying  the  foundation  of  this 
flourishing  city;  but  so  It  was — and  from  that  day  commences 
our  history. 

He  showed  the  spring  to  Asa  Danforth,  who  made  Ihe  next 
salt;  and  the  fame  of  Comfort  Tyler's  kettle,  suspended  from  a 
chain  around  a  pole,  which  was  held  up  by  two  crotches  stuck  Ib 
the  ground,  went  abroad ;  and  the  next  year,  1789,  <<  Nathaniel 
Loomis  oame  t^  Salt  Point,  and  made  from  500  to  600  bushels, 
which  he  sold  for  one  dollar  a  hwheiy-^Qarlc^a  Onmda^a. 

William  Tan  Vleck,  Jeremiah  Gould,  and  Moses  De  Witt  fol- 
lowed; and  in  1793  an  *<arch"  was  erected,  containing  four 
kettles,  which  sufficed  to  supply  the  market  for  the  surrounding 
country. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1794,  a  company  of  men  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, having  for  Its  president  the  late  James  Geddes,  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  salt  at,  what  be  called  in  his  Journal,  <<  South 
Bay,"  though  since  known  as  the  village  of  Qtddes, 

Those  early  settlers  were  annoyed  by  the  British,  who  still  held 
Oswego,  in  violation  of  the  treaty  by  which  our  Independence  had 
been  acknowledged,  and  the  garrison  assumed  to  collect  duties 
from  our  boats  that  passed  up  and  down  the  river,  employing 
spies  to  give  notice  of  any  boats  that  might  design  to  <<  run"  the 
fort.  The  men  of  Salt  Point  caught  the  spies,  and  <^  publicly 
whipped  two  of  them."— CfarA:'*  Onondaga. 
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In  Am  nmmscript  Journal  of  the  late  Jaones  Oeddes,  I  find  un- 
der x'ate22d  of  April,  1794:  <<Mr.  Church  lost  his  boat  at  Os- 
wego garrison  *P  and  on  the  4th  of  the  next  month  the  following 
entry :  <<A  British  boat  taken  and  brought  in  a  prise  to  Onondaga 
(Salt  Springs.^  So  it  appears  our  people  mani^ged  not  to  get  too 
much  into  debt  to  the  British,  but  kept  the  account  of  hard  blows 
tolerably  even. 

These  things  were  done  only  sixty  years  ago,  and  Mathew  Van 
Yleck,  who  now  cultivates  his  beautiful  farm  on  the  shores  of 
Onondaga  lake,  well  remembers  the  bringing  in  of  the  Brttisb 
boat,  and  the  distribution  of  the  spoils. 

In  these  dx;ty  yeavs  what  has  been  aceompltshed  ?  We  have 
deared,  And  converged  into  ftirms,  317,981*  acres  of  land.  We 
had  in  1849  raised  the  oarii  value  of  oar  ftrmt  to  $17,§&fi,8a4, 
and  we  have  yet  113,291  aetes  of  unimpfoved  lands.  Our  popu- 
latioa  now  cannoi  be  less  than  92,000. 

In  1849  our  farming  Implements  were  valued  at  $804,010, 
which  was  more  than  any  other  county  had  in  the  State.  We 
liad  13,987  working  horses,  being  the  third  county  in  the  State  in 
this  particular.  We  bad  21,203  milch  cows.  Ours  was  jthe  ninth 
county  in  the  production  ef  wool-^producing  345,880  lbs.,  and 
we  were  the  fifth  in  the  value  of  orchard  products,  |66,635.  The 
county  of  Dutchess  alone  raised  more  tndian  corn — we  produced 
782,220  bushels.  We  produced  440,293  bushels  of  barley,  which 
was  136,340  more  than  any  other  county  in  the  State,  and  we  pro- 
duced 427,535  bushels  of  wheat.  But  xm^  to  weary  with  mere 
statistics,  the  farm  productions  of  this  county  for  1849,  put  at  the 
old  fashioned  prices  that  ruled  during  that  year,  apiounted  in 
value  to  $3,258,933.  If  one  ha)f  of  this  sum  be  assumed  as  suffi- 
cient to  pay  expenses,  then  we  will  have  left  between  nine  and 
ten  per  cent  upon  the  estimated  eash  value  of  the  farms  in  this 
county.  This  shows  that  farming  is  profitable  in  Onondaga* 
These  results  have  been  produced  in  the  lifetime  of  some  among 
OS,  and  are  fit  subjects  of  congratulation.  Bat  it  may  be  worth 
oor  while  to  inquire  wheth^  we  are  to  asertbe  these  results  more 
to  our  skill  and  greater  industry,  or  to  cor  natoral  position  and 
advantages. 
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LittliO  did  Father  Le  Moine,  when  he  stood  beside  our  Lake, 
sorroonded  bj  its  half  dried  muddy  shores,  suppose,  that  under 
him  was  a  mine  of  priceless  value— that  the  far  off  hills  that  rose 
In  the  south  were  rich  in  minerals,  more  valuable  than  gold,  and 
that  the  great  pl^n  that  stretched  off  to  the  north,  was  capable 
of  producing  the  most  esteemed  grains  in  their  greatest  perfection. 
But  so  it  was — and  so  it  is  now,  and  to  these  geological  advantages, 
even  more  than  to  our  industry  and  skill,  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
fact,  that  this  is  the  Empire  county  of  the  Empire  State. 

The  whole  surface  of  this  county  gives  the  most  unmistakable 
evidences,  that  once  it  was  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  We  have  all 
noticed,  that  the  rocks  are  formed  in  nearly  horizontal  layers, 
one  on  another,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  and  that  most  of  these 
layers  contain  shells  and  other  remains  of  once  living  beings. 
These  rocks  were  deposited,  particle  by  particle,  in  the  sea,  and 
these  shells  falling  upon  these  particles,  were  beded  and  covered 
up  in  process  of  time,  and  when,  by  pressure  or  chemical  /action, 
these  immense  bodies  of  mud  became  hardened  into  solid  rocks, 
these  shells,  or  their  forms  appear  in  the  substance  of  the  rock  itself. 

This  former  bed  of  the  ocean,  has  been,  by  some  internal  power 
lifted  up  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
layers  of  rock  have  been  thrown  a  little  out  of  level,  so  that  here 
in  Syracuse,  they  slant  to  the  South  West,  about  twenty-six  feet 
to  the  mile. 

As  the  earth  gradually  rose  above  the  water,  the  vallies  that 
are  so  marked  a  feature  of  our  county,  particularly  in  the  south 
part  of  it,  were  made  by  the  action  of  currents.  These  great  cur- 
rents, perhaps  like  the  Gulf  ^eam,  sweeping  itlong  in  a  certain 
direction,  wore  off  the  edges  of  these  rocks,  as  they  gradually  ap- 
proached the  surface  of  the  water,  and  carried  their  particles 
farther  on,  and  deposited  them  in  eddies  or  upon  great  plains, 
thus  making  other  deposites  of  beds  of  sand,  clay  or  gravel,  or 
forming  other  systems  of  rocks,  in  far  distant  localities.  These 
great  operations  of  nature,  are  now  going  on  so  slowly,  it  is  true, 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  only  scientiflc  men. 
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Under  the  action  of  these  currents,  bearing,  as  they  did  at  times, 
immense  masses  of  ice,  our  rocks  were  broken  down  more  or  lest 
everywhere,  and  their  surface?  scratched  and  furrowed  out.  In 
the  localities  where  the  rocks  were  the  softest,  as  In  the  cam 
of  the  Onondaga  Valiey>  they  gave  way  entirely,  and  the  waters 
4wept  across  their  beds,  between  the  nearly  vertical  walls  on  each 
side  of  the  valley.  But  for  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  county, 
from  east  to  west,  the  lime  rock  proved  too  strong  for  the  water, 
and  now  presents  its  perpendicular  front  nearly  unbroken,  as  it 
did  thousands  of  years  ago,  to  the  miglity  suiges  that  recoiled  and 
fell  at  its  base. 

I  now  proceed  to  give  as  particular  a  description  of  our  rocln, 
and  the  soils  formed  from  them,  as  the  limits  of  an  address  lik« 
this  will  allow. 

The  strata  dipping  to  the  southerly,  and  the  south  part  of  the 
county  being  much  higher  than  the  northern,  enables  us  to  show 
these  strata  to  great  advantage,  by  a  drawing  of  a  section  of  the 
county,  crossing  it  from  the  north  east  to  the  south  west.    . 

Beginning  our  description  of  these  rocks,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  county: 

First  is  the  ^Clinton  groupi^  appearing  along  the  shore  of  Oneida 
Lake,  and  in  some  parts  of  Lysander.  This  is  a  rock  of  variable 
texture,  sometimes  soft  and  shaly,liable  to  disintegration,  at  other 
times  hard  and  sandy,  resisting  strongly  the  action  of  the  weather, 
and  has  but  little  influence  on  the  agricultural  character  of  the 
county.    {Enrnumi.) 

The  ('  Lockport  or  Magara  Lime  stone''  is  found  in  Cicero  and 
Lysander,  being  used  both  for  burning  into  lime  and  for  building, 
and  is  to  the  farmers  of  that  part  of  the  county  of  very  great  value. 
It  has  been  used  extensively  in  BaldwinsviUe  for  building,  but  it 
is  quite  thin  in  the  quarries,  only  4  or  5  feet  thick,  and  appears 
in  but  few  places  near  the  surface  of  the  earth.    (  Vanuxem.) 

The  "  Red  Shal^^  comes  next  In  the  ascending  order,  ranging 
along  the  north  side  of  the  canal,  east  and  west,  and  in  some  in- 
atances,^s  in  the  town  of  Van  Buren,  of  many  miles  in  width,  and 
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•ppearing  on  the  north  side  of  the  Seneca  River,  at  Baldwinsville- 
This  rock  is  said  by  the  State  geol4>gists  to  be  not  less  than  500  * 
ieet  thiclC)  and  underlies  the  whole  northern  borders  of  the  couutji 
and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  formation  of  the  soil.  .Sand| 
limci  iron,  organic  matter  and  magnesia  are  its  principal  constitu- 
ents. In  some  places  the  clay  formed  from  this  rock,  is  used  for 
making  brick.    {Emmons.) 

In  this  red  shale  is  the  bottom  of  Onondaga  lake. 

Next  above  this  is  the  ^<  green  thale.^^  This  rock  is  generally 
•een  on  the  south  side  of  the  canal,  though  sometimes  to  the  north 
of  it.  The  red  and  green  shales  run  into  each  other  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  line  between  them  is  not  always  clearly  marked. 
The  whole  mass  is  soft,  and  readily  decomposes  in  the  air ;  it  it 
marked  by  hopper. formed  bodies.  This  is  the  plaster  bearing 
rock.  In  the  lower  part  of  it,  and  near  the  red  shales,  the  plaster 
id  found  in  small  quantities  in  various  places  in  the  county,  while 
tn  the  upper  part  of  the  green  shales  it  is  found  in  large  masses. 
The  railroad  cutting  in  the  townof  Camillus  is  through  the  lower 
plaster  beds  along  Nine  Mile  creek,  while  perhaps  100  feet  above 
the  railroad,  on  the  Windfall  brook,  the  upper  beds  are  worked, 
and  yield  the  most  valuable  plaster  for  agricultural  purposes, 
having  sulphur  so  much  in  excess,  that  there  are  many  samples 
of  native  sulphur  found  in  it.  The  green  shale  has  less  sand 
than  the  red  sliale,  more  lime,  more  iron  and  less  magnesia,  with 
about  the  same  amount  of  organic  matter,  while  the  green  is  much 
more  soluble  in  water. 

The  green  shale  is  composed  as  follows : 

Water  of  absorption, 0.50 

Organic  matter, 6.00 

Bilex,  Of  silicates, 31.56 

Carbonate  of  lime, 60.06 

Carbonate  of  magnesia, •  •  •  •  • S.16 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina,.  •  •  •  • ••••••  6.38 

99.66 
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•  In  the  green  shales  is  found  the  "  vermicular  lime  rocK^  of  Prof. 
Eaton.  Its  color  is  dark  from  the  presence  of  organic  matter^ 
and  it  is  full  of  small  ragged  holes.  It  undergoes  the  same  at- 
mospheric changes  as  the  other  parts  of  the  formation,  but  not  so 
rapidly.  It  contains  a  larger  amount  of  magnesia  than  the  other 
parts  of  the  gypseous  rock.    (Emmons  ) 

Large  quantities  of  this  rock  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  ex- 
cavations for  the  foundations  of  the  asylum  now  in  the  course  of 
construction,  on  the  hill  west  of  Seymour  street. 

These  two  shales  constitute  the  true  wheat  growing  part  of  thia 
State,  and  from  their  destruction  in  large  masses,  by  the  great 
currents  I  have  spoken  of,  and  from  their  having  been  by  those 
currents  carried  to  the  south ;  immense  districts  have  been  fer- 
tilised, and  rendered  capable  of  bearing  wheat,  that  without  this 
assistance  could  not  produce  it  at  all. 

From  the  green  shales  our  salt  springs  are  derived.  The  hop- 
per formed  bodies  owe  their  shape  to  crystals  of  salt;  these  crys- 
tals have,  by  the  percolation  of  water,  been  dissolved,  and  carried 
down  to  the  more  tenacious  red  shales,  and  along  the  top  of  those 
shales  till  it  appears  at  the  surface  in  places  east  and  west  of  ui 
many  miles. 

It  so  happened  that  the  great  current  that  swept  away  the 
Onondaga  lime  stones  in  this  valley  (Syracuse)  also  excavated  to 
a  great  depth  in  the  red  shales,  thus  forming  a  great  basin,  (its 
northern  rim  being  north  of  Onondaga  lake,)  whose  bottom  being 
tight,  does  not  allow  the  water  of  what  might  be  called  the  artch 
sian  springs  to  rise  up  through  it.  After  this  basin  was  thus  dug 
out,  it  was  partially  filled  with  gravel  and  other  material  tnrough 
which  water  can  percolate.  I  have  seen  pieces  of  well  preserved 
logs  that  were  cut  up  by  the  drills  used  for  boring  for  salt  water, 
at  a  depth  of  from  113  to  131  feet,  so  well  preserved  that  there  ta 
so  doubt  that  one  of  the  pieces  I  show  here  is  common  elm,  th« 

other  hemlock. 

• 

Over  this  gravel,  timber  and  other  alluvial  deposltes,  there  is 
now  a  trater-tight  roof  of  marl.    This  marl  is  due  to  the  springs  and 
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streams  that  come  down  from  the  lime  rocks  to  the  south  of  us. 
O^er  this  clayey  marl  is  Onondaga  lake,  having  a  depth  of  65 
feet.  Thus  the  strength  and  purity  of  our  salt  water,  as  well  as 
its  abundance,  is  owing  to  the  great  basin  I  have  described,  with 
its  watertight  bottom  and  roof,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  strata  (ft 
our  rocks  are  sufficiently  elevated  at  the  north  side  of  the  basin 
to  prevent  the  water  from  running  off  in  that  direction,  except 
the  small  quantity  that  finds  its  way  up  through  the  roof  to  the 
JWfftce. 

These  geological  considerations  lead  me  to  think  that  when  we 
want  more  salt  water  w^  are  to  look  for  it  up  the  vallies  of  the 
Opondaga  and  Nine  Mile  creeks.  The  bottom  of  the  salt  well  at 
liverpool  is  far  below  the  bottom  of  Onondaga  lake,  and  I  am 
convinced  its  salt  water  comes  under  the  lake  from  the  Nine 
Iklile  creek  valley,  for  there  is  more  than  60  feet  of  earth  between 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  and  the  bottom  of  this  well,  and  very  eer- 
tainly  no  salt  water  can  be  found  north  of  the  lake  that  does  not 
come  from  the  hills  south  of  it. 

The  value  of  the  beds  of  plaster  that  are  found  in  the  green 
0hales,  to  our  farming  interests,  cannot  very  well  be  over-estima- 
ted, and  I  believe  that  our  best  farmers  are  using  more  plasty 
than  they  did  formerly.  This  year  the  plaster  was  all  drawn 
from  the  mills  early  in  the  season;  thus  showing  that  the  farmers 
were  coming  to  the  proper  estimate  of  its  value  faster  than  the 
mill  owners  anticipated. 

While  chemists  have  been  disputing  as  to  the  manner  of  the 
operation  of  plater,  we  have  settled  by  observation,  that  it  is  of 
jnarked  value  upon  clover,  corn,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  pae- 
tore,  and  its  effects  are  seen  on  grass  lands,  for  years  after  its 
4ipplioatipn,  and  probably  until  the  ground  is  again  plowed.  The 
improvement  that  I  would  suggest  in  the  common  manner  of 
nalog  plaster,  is  that  we  should  apply  less  at  a  time,  and  make  the 
j^jtplications  oftener.  The  sowing  of  plaster  by  hand,  is  a  very 
unpleasant  piece  of  hard  work,  and  it  is  by  far  the  best  economy 
to  use  one  of  Seymour's  machines.  With  these  machines  the 
plaster  is  evenly  distributed  over  the  whole  ground,  and  for  this 
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reason,  a  smaller  quantity  of  plaster  is  required  to  touch  every 
part  of  the  surface.  Plaster  is  very  valuable  in  our  stables  and 
on  our  manure  heaps.  It  is  much  better  than  quick  lime  to 
purify  sink  drains,  and  to  use  in  localities  that  it  is  desirable  to 
free  from  all  offensive  odors. 

The  next  rock  in  the  ascending  order  is  the  <<  v)ater  time.^ 
The  lower  strata  of  this  group  furnish  us  farmers  who  live  along- 
side of  the  ledge,  with  materials  for  farm  fences.  The  layers  that 
are  burnt  for  water  lime,  are  from  two  to  four  feet  thick,  and  ar* 
of  a  drab  color.  Tliis  valuable  mineral  is  extensively  burned  and 
ground  in  our  county.  Its  qualities  for  hydraulic  cement  depend 
upon  the  proper  selection  of  the  stone  in  the  quarry,  upon  Iti 
beii^  fully  burned,  and  finely  ground. — Vanuxem. 

If  it  is  of  the  hest  quality,  it  sets  rapidly  when  mixed  in  pro- 
portions of  one  part  lime  to  twoof  sand,  being  thoroughly  worked 
together  before  the  water  is  added.  This  cement  not  only  retains 
its  form  under  water,  but  gradually  hardens  until  it  become! 
nearly  as  strong  as  the  stone  from  which  it  was  originally  madd. 
There  has  thus  far  been  found  no  material  that  was  at  ^nte  9o 
cheap  and  so  durable,  for  making  pipes  for  conveying  water  for 
&xm  and  domestic  purposes,  ^n  inch  pipe,  strong  enough  to 
sustain  the  pressure  of  twenty  feet  of  water,  can  probably  be  made 
for  fifty  cents  a  rod,  and  then  it  is  not  only  as  lasting  as  stone, 
but  will  preserve  the  water  as  pure  as  though  it  was  brought' 
firom  the  spring  in  a  porcelain  pitcher. 

Magnesia  constitutes  a  large  percentage  of  this  rock,  varying  in 
the  analyses  that  I  have  seen  from  13  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
mass,  while  there  is  a  marked  deficiency  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
when  compared  with  the  pure  lime  rocks. — Vanuxem. 

Above  the  water  lime,  we  find  in  some  places  in  the  county,  »' 
mere  trace  of  the  ^^  Oriskany  sandstme?^  This  is  the  case  at 
Split  Rock,  while  in  Skaneateles  it  is  thirty  feet  thick.  Hie 
^^  Onondaga  lim€st(me^\  is  a  well  known  rock,  extending  in  a  belt 
from  the  Hudson  river  to  Lake  Erie.  This  is  a  pure  calcareoui 
rock,  which  resists  tlie  action  of  the  weather  better  than  any 
other  we  have,  and  from  our  quarries  most  of  the  locks  and  aque-^ 
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ducts  of  the  canal,  as  far  west  as  Rochester,  have  been  construe-, 
ted.    Lime  made  from  this  rock  is  most  valuable  for  commou , 
mortar,  tripling  its  bulk  in  the  process  of  slaking.    The  superi- . 
ority  of  this  rock  for  the  purposes  for  which  quick  lime  is  used, 
is  owing  to  the  absence  of  magnesia.    But  for  purposes  of  ma* 
Dure,  it  is,  for  this  reason,  of  less  value  than  the  magnesian  rocks 
tka.t  are  found  under  it. — Emmant, 

Above  the  Onondaga  lime,  is  found  a  rock  known  as  the  ^^  ccr^ 
rdferous  limestcne^^  This  rock  is  of  little  value,  and  may  easily 
b^  identified  by  its  position,  and  the  nodules  of  flint  or  horn  8toxi0 
that  abound  in  it,  arranged  in  parallel  layers. —  Vantacem. 

.  The  <^  Seneca  limestone^^  in  heavy,  thick  layers  of  black  massed^ 
is  found  at  Marcellus  and  some  other  localities  in  the  county,  bat 
does  nbt  constitute  an  important  part  of  our  system. 

The  ^^  Marcellus  thales^^  are  the  next  in  the  ascending  ordei^ 
and  constitute,  with  the  <<  Hamilton  group,"  into  which  they  run^ 
without  any  very  marked  line  of  division,  the  basis  of  the  soils  of 
a  large  part  of  the  county ;  nearly  one  half.  The  <<  Hamilton 
gi0up"  has  more  sand  that  is  angular,  showing  less  action  of  the 
water  than  the  Marcellus  shales,  and  magnesia  is  wanting  almost 
entirely  in  the  Hamilton  rock. —  Vanuxem. 

'South,  and  still  higher  up,  are  found  a  few  localities  of  ^^Tully 
limestone."  <^  The  <  Genesee  slate,'  and  the  base  of  the  <  Portage 
or  Gliemung  group,'  are  the  highest  geological  masses  of  the 
oounty,  occupying  the  extreme  south-east  of  Fabius,  the  larger 
p^on  of  Spafford,  and  a  portion  of  Tully.— Kant^xem. 

The  county  of  Onondaga  is  thus  crossed  from  east  to  west,  by 
ttie  Clinton  group,  the  Niagara  limestones,  the  Onondaga  salt 
group  (which  includes  the  red  and  green  shales  and  the  plaster), 
the  water  lime,  a  trace  of  the  Oriskany  sandstones,  the  Onondaga 
lime,  the  Cornilerous  lime,  the  Seneca  limestone,  the'  Marcellus 
ibales,  the  Hamilton  group,  the  TuUy  limestone,  the  Genesee 
«kte,  and  the  Portage  or  Chemung  group. 

These  systems  of  rocks  constitute  the  basis  of  our  soils;  thel^ 
panicles,  separated  by  the  action  of  the  elements,  have  been  de- 
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eoroposed,  and  in  process- of  time  rendered  froitfal.  Besides 
these  rocks,  we  have  beds  of  gravel  and  rounded  stones,  thai 
have  been  brought  to  us  from  the  far  north,  by  water;  and  we 
often  see  large  boulders  of  granitic  rocks  that  were  brought  hert 
on  inlands  of  ice  that  once  drifted  about  in  the  sea,  that  in  a 
period  far  back  in  the  world's  history,  submerged  all  this  part  of 
the  continent. 

The  three  towns  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county— Cicero^ 
Clay,  and  Lysander— are  nearly  in  their  whole  extent  partially 
covered  with  this  northern  drift,  and  their  soile  are  thereby  very 
much  modified. 

Another  variety  is  given  to  us  by  the  streams  that  carry  tha 
particles  that  fall  into  them  from  the  hill  sides  to  the  valleys,  and 
there  make  large  tracts  of  alluvial  soils.  These  abound  in  thie 
central  part  of  the  county,  along  the  line  of  the  canal,  and  around 
Onondaga  lake. 

The  springs  that  flow  from  the  lime  rocks  deposit  tufa,  in  many 
Instances  in  sufficient  quantities  to  make  farm  fences  and  to  bum 
into  time.  So  highly  are  many  of  these  springs  charged  with 
carbonate  of  li^e,  that  as  soon  as  the  water  meets  the  air,  it  parts 
with  a  part  of  the  lime,  and  encrusts  leaves  and  twigs  and  what-' 
ever  may  be  encountered.  These  substances,  perhaps,  then  decay^ 
leaving  perfect  impressions  of  every  lino  and  part  of  their  forms 
upon  the  solid  rock. 

This  tendency  of  our  spring  water  in  the  tea  kettle  is  some- 
times very  vexatious  to  the  good  house  wife,  as  well  as  to  the  lo- 
comotive engine  driver  in  his  boilers. 

There  are  large  deposits  of  marl  in  this  county;  one  just  east 
of  Syracuse  is  finely  shown  by  the  railroad  cutting  through  it. 
The  gieat  Cicero  swamp  is  rich  in  tins  valuable  fertilizer.  Lake 
Budom,  in  Manlius,  is  constantly  depositing  this  mineral;  the 
trees  that  fall  into  the  lake  are  whitened  with^t.  Onondaga 
lake  is  surrounded  by  a  marl  bed  ^'  The  lakes  of  TuUy  are  also 
mail  lakes."  Mr.  Yanuxem,  the  State  Geologist,  predicts  that 
other  deposits  of  marl  will  be  found  to  the  south  of  ns,  "  when 
under  drainage  will  generally  be  practiced,  for  accumulations  di 
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the  kind  most  be  found  in  many  low  and  marshy  situations,  from 
the  great  abundance  of  northern  alluvial,  containing  pebbles,  &0.9 
•f  limestone,  which  there  exists.'' 

The  soil  least  affected  by  these  modifying  circumstances  of  the 
drift  and  the  alluvial  deposits,  is  that  in  the  middle  of  the  county, 
along  the  Onondaga  salt  group.  The  red  shales  and  the  green 
•hales  are  generally  uncovered  along  the  line  of  the  canal. 

As  we  go  south,  the  ragged  front  of  the  limestone  gives  us  a 
hard  soil  to  work,  being  mixed  with  stones,  but  of  a  most  fruitful 
character.  On  still  further  south,  <<  a  grazing  district  takes  the 
place  of  a  wheat-growing  one.  This  change,  however,  may  not 
be  due  entirely  to  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  formations. 
The  country  has  become  decidedly  hilly.  We  now  find  steep 
•lopes,  inclined  surfaces,  deep  ravines,  rounded  hills ;  in  floe,  all 
the  characteristics  of  good  fields  and  walks  for  sheep  and  cows, 
lor  sweet  grass  and  pure  streams  of  water." — Emmons. 

And  here  it  is  that  our  farmers  produce  wool,  butter,  and 
cheese,  to  the  greatest  profit.  Their  pastures  and  meadows  do 
not  ^^  run  out,"  as  do  ours,  on  the  rocks  of  the  red  and  green: 
•bales;  the  surface  is  less  liable  to  crack  in  dry  weather,  and  the 
turf  is  of  a  more  even  and  uniform  texture. 

Such  is  the  great  variety  of  the  soil  of  this  county.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  mere  covering  a  few  inches  thick  oyer  a  hard  rock ;  some^ 
times  it  is  many  feet  deep,  and  made  of  gravel  and  boulders  from 
the  barren  regions  of  the  northeast ;  or  perhaps  a  peat  swamp 
charged  with  the  sedimentary  matter  brought  by  our  streams 
from  our  own  lime  hills,  and  mingled  with  the  decayed  vegetation 
of  many  centuries — thus  not  only  making  a  most  fertile  soil,  but 
providing  a  bed  of  manure  for  the  more  sterile  soils  around. 

To  such  a  great  variety  of  soil  no  one  general  plan  of  cultiya- 
Hon,  or  system  of  agriculture  can,  with  propriety  or  advantage,  b» 
applied.  The  farmers  of  Van  Buren  and  Camillus  cannot 
properly  either  adopt  the  same  processes  or  produce  the  same  crops 
as  the  farmers  of  Tully  and  Fabins. 
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Another  great  source  of  variety  in  our  iarmlDg  and  in  our  pro* 

dactions  is  the  difference  in  elevation  of  the  north  and  south  parts 

of  the  county. 

• 
The  south  part  of  the  county,  being  much  higher  than  the  north 

part,  is  colder.    Thus  Pompey  for  sixteen  years,  had  an  average 

temperature  of  42  91-100  degrees,  while  at  Onondaga  Hollow  the 

observed  temperature  for  fourteen  years,  was  47  54  iOO  degrees, 

giving  a  difference  of  the  temperature  of  the  two  places  of  4 

63' 100  degrees,  while  the  average  of  the  whole  State  is  46  49-100 

degrees. 

Although  Pompey  is  said  to  be  the  coldest  place  iu  the  State  at 
which  observations  have  been  made,  if  the  average  of  the  whole 
year  is  taken,  according  to  Dr.  Emmons,  yet  the  same  authority 
says  the  thermometer  does  not  sink  so  low  in  winter,  nor  do.  the 
autumoal  frosts  occur  so  early,  as  in  the  State  generally.  The 
length  of  the  summer  season  in  the  State  generally,  reckoning 
from  the  first  blooming  of  the  apple  trees  to  the  first  killing  frost, 
is  174  days;  in  Onondaga,  it  is  from  174  to  180,  thus  giving  us 
three  more  summer  days  than  the  average  of  the  State,  while  Long 
Island  has  12  j^  more,  and  St.  Lawrence  22  days  less  than  the  aver- 
age of  the  State. 

It  is  certain,  that  if  the  town  of  Pompey  had  just  the  same  soil 
as  the  town  of  C*'amillus,  such  is  the  difference  in  climate,  that 
crops  that  could  profitably  be  grown  in  one,  would  prove  but  a 
failure  in  the  other.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  the  same  modes 
of  culture  will  not  answer  on  the  clay  soils  of  Skaneateles,  and 
the  light  soils  of  Cicero. 

This  summer  has  been  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  rain,  and 
all  parts  of  the  county  have  greatly  suffered  from  the  unpre- 
cedented drouth.  We  have  been  told  that  we  had  the  ability  to' 
nearly  do  away  with  the  evils  of  dry  weather,  by  deep  plowing. 
^  Three  feet  deep^^  we  w.ere  directed  to  go  down,  and  thus  have  a 
great  amount  of  earth  in  a  condition  to  hold  the  water  of  the 
rainy  season  for  use  in  the  dry  times. 
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Where  the  soil  CDnsists  of  deposits  from  the  streams,  very  deep 
plowing  will  perhaps  prove  advantageous;  but  in  various  sections, 
experience  has  established  the  fact  with  certainty,  that  only  a  few 
'  inches  of  the  sub-soil,  can  with  advantage  be  mixed  with  the  sur- 
face soil  at  one  plowing.  A  gradual  deepening  of  the  soil  in  the 
more  clayey  districts,  is  good  farming  j  but  a  sandy  soil,  experi- 
ence, that  best  of  teachers,  says,  demands  a  different  course  of 
treatment. 

The  best  plow  for  clay  land,  may  be  the  poorest  for  sandy  and 
loamy  soils,  for  clay  not  only  requires  to  be  turned  over,  but  pul- 
verized and  left  light,  whilif  the  loam  should  be  packed  closely 
together.  On  clayey  farms  the  roller  is  of  little  use — in  many 
instances  it  does  great  injury — while  on  sand  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  farm  implements.  Light  soils  require  to  be  packed 
together — lacking,  as  they  do,  tenacity.  On  the  other  hand,  heavy 
soils  have  a  tendency  to  pack  so  closely  as  to  injure  or  entirely 
prevent  vegetation. 

«  The  capacity  of  a  soil  to  support,  for  a  series  of  years,  the 
cultivation  of  crops,  depends  mainly  upon  the  following  con* 
ditions : 

<<  1st.  Upon  the  quantity  of  water  it  can  imbibe  or  retain,  dur* 
ing  the  seasons  which  would  be  considered  dry. 

<<  2d.  On  the  amount  of  nutritious  matter  which  may  be  intro- 
duced without  waste. 

<^  A  supply  of  water  must  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
essential  things  in  the  cultivation  of  all  crops.  This  water  must 
be  retained  long  enough  to  act  upon  the  nutriment  In  the  soil ;  it 
mu>t  not  escape  immediately  from  the  superior  part  of  the  soil,  or 
that  part  through  which  it  usually  ramifies.  The  quantity  of  water 
whith  may  be  condensed  in  the  soil,  depends  too  upon  its 
retentiveness  of  water.  If  it  is  too  porous,  it  is  speedily  washed 
out  and  lt>st;  if  too  close,  it  is  not  received  into  it,  but  lost  by 
exhalation  from  the  surface.  In  cultivation  then,  we  seek  to 
modity  both  extremes — the  object  in  all  casts^being  (o  secure  that 
texture,  which  will  give  it  certain  relations  to  water,  which  expe- 
rience and  reason  determine  to  be  the  best." — Emmon$. 
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We  cannot  adopt  the  same  rules  for  plowing  all  over  this  county. 
The  iicreat  currents  of  water  that  once  swept  across  this  soil,  from 
the  northeast  to  the  southwest,  have,  in  many  instances,  left  the 
hill  sides  that  loolc  to  the  direction  from  which  those  currents 
came,  nearly  bare  of  soil.  This  is  especially  true  on  the  Hamll* 
ton  group ;  in  many  instances,  the  rough  edges  of  the  outcrbp- 
Ing  rock  defy  the  entrance  of  the  plow,  and  the  land  is  given  over 
to  pasturage.  Along  the  top  of  the  "  Onondaga  Lime  Stones,"  wd 
see  a  soil  very  fruitful  and  valuable,  though  perhaps  only  four  of 
Ave  inches  thick,  with  a  floor  of  rock  underneath. 

Mufh  has  been  written  in  favor  of  thorough  under-draining) 
and  some  theorists  have  asserted,  that  there  is  no  scil  that  under* 
draining  would  not  benefit.  It  will  not  do  for  us  to  adopt,  with- 
out careful  consideration,  these  sweeping  declarations.  The  good 
effects  of  under-draining  in  England,  where  it  raios  most  con- 
stantly, and  where  the  air  is  so  loaded  with  vapor  as  to  hardly  give 
a  fair  day  once  a  month,  cannot  safely  be  quoted  to  prove  that  it 
would  always  be  good  here,  where  we  have  an  entirely  diflereni 
atmosphere,  as  regards  humidity. 

The  central  parts  of  our^ county  are  most  perfectly  protected 
from  excess  of  water  by  the  shelly  character  of  the  rocks  thatun^ 
derlie  the  soil.  The  southern  half  of  the  county,  made  up  as  it 
is  of  ^Hiill  a'nd  dale,"  and  devoted  principally  to  pasturage  and 
the  production  of  hay,  generally  requires  for  such  purposes  but 
little  draiuing,  while  the  great  plain  that  makes  up  the  northern 
part  of  the  county,  generally  would  be  much  benefited  by  drain- 
ing. The  l>eds  of  clay  hold  up  the  water,  and  the  level  surface 
and  absence  of  vallies  render  draining  difficult,  and  the  spirit 
level  will  be  found  often  necessary  in  lajing  out  the  ditches. 

Thus  diversified  in  soil,  in  climate  and  geological  fiirmation^ 
^this  county  presents  within  itself  the  greatest  variety  and  most 
interesting  subjects  for  agricultural  study  and  iuvtstigation.  To 
the  ]>i(>per  solution  of  the  various  questions  that  perplex  us  in . 
cultivating  our  farms,  we  require  science,  thought,  labor,  and 
above  all,  good  common  sense  with  great  experience. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  present  productiveness  of  our  count  jr  in  my 
opening  remarks;  Can  we  sustain  for  the  future  thre  present  fer^ 
tility  of  our  soils  t 

Once  New  England  raised  wheat  and  other  grains  profitably. 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
all  of  tbem,  in  1849,  produced  but  little  more  than  half  as  much 
wheat  as  this  county;  and  in  that  year  we  raised  more  barley 
than  all  New  England.  New  England  could  produce  wheat  when 
the  land  was  new  and  full  of  vegetable  matter;  but  a  few  crops 
consumed  the  wheat-growing  properties.  This  is  not  cur  case. 
The  rocks  that  we  live  on  contain  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
food  for  the  wheat  plant;  and  while  it  is  raised  anywhere  on  the 
continent,  our  county  will  continue  to  produce  its  proportion; 
and  these  remarks  are  true  of  all  the  grains. 

We  have  in  this  county  unequalled  sources  of  manure.  Our 
plaster  beds,  our  lime  rocks,  our  beds  of  marl  and  our  swamp 
muck,  are  accessible  to  all ;  besides  we  have  the  refuse  of  the  salt 
works,  which,  according  to  Dr.  L.  C.  Beck,  consists  of— 

Muriate  of  lime, 11 

Muriate  of  magnesia, « 4 

Carbonate  of  lime, 60 

Sulphate  of  lime, 688 

Muriate  of  soda, 237 

1,000 

I  have  made  numerous  experiments  with  salt  for  a  manure,  but 
never  could  see  that  it  was  of  any  advantage,  but  the  impurities 
which  are  separated  from  the  salt  in  the  manufacture,  beyond 
doubt  are  very  valuable. 

To  these  sources  of  manure  we  add  the  bam  yard,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly within  our  power  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  our  soils  with 
anything  like  a  judicious  course  of  husbandry;  and  I  will  add, 
we  do  not  only  keep  up,  but  improve  our  soils. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  custom  of  agricultural  writers,  especially 
such  as  Fjrof.  Johnston,  of  Durham,  England,  to  say  that  we 
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are  last  nkinixig  our  8c41  by  exce85i?e  cultivation ;  but  my  own 
experience  and  obserTation  prove  that  this  is  not  so. 

In  1849 1  took  Prof.  Johnston  oyer  some  of  my  own  fields,  that 
had  been  under  cultivation  then  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Having 
had  but  twQ  owners,  my  father  and  myself,  we  know  that  no 
mannre  but  plaster  and  clover  has  been  put  on  this  land,  and  its 
productiveness  is  yet  unimpaired;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  more 
productive  than  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  as  proved  by  my 
own  observation  and  by  chemical  analysis.  The  learned  Professor 
wrote  a  book,  the  great  point  of  which  is,  that  we  are  rtmning 
out  by  degrees.  The  things  he  saw  here  in  Onondaga  conflicted 
with  his  ideas,  and  he  has  the  following  observation  in  his  book 
on  my  fiarming :  "  On  land  like  this  extraordinary  green  shale, 
auch  severe— what  we  should  call  scourging— treatment  may  be 
joontinued  a  great  many  years  with  apparent  impunity,  although 
It  tells  very  soon  on  land  of  inferior  quality ;  but  even  on  this 
land  it  tells  at  last."  So  he  disposes  of  this  great  experiment  by 
6  prophecy  of  evil  in  the  future.* 

•  In  1849,  the  lamcDted  Profeaor  Norton  made  an  elaborate  analjtis  of  tlili  field,  that  bad 
(aen  under  enltiration  fifty  yeart,  manured  only  with  plaster  and  clover,  and  also  of  tba 
f^giaen  ibale"  rock  (bat  is  mfaigled  with  tba  aoUy  aa  often  aa  the  plow  goea  deeper  tban  oom* 
CBon.    Tbe  following  is  the  analjsia : 

8ol%bU  in  wat$r, 

Soa.  Rock. 

I)litaniemat(er» 6.18  per  oent.  S.74  par  onW 

Lime,   0.04 

Magoepla, 0.17  1.68 


0.68  S.83 

Cblorioe, 0.06  0.46 

Salphnric  addy 0.17  •••• 

ISoiubU  in  mwiaiic  mpid* 

lime, 6.26  6.76 

Jfagnetia, 9.16  9.4S 

Alnmlna, 6.78  .1.79 

Peroxide  of  Iron,  wi^h  pboephorio  acid» 4  60  4.03 

PhoepborCoaekl, 0.44  0.84 

anlphnrio  aeid, «....     0.07  •••• 

Bolubleillloa,...* • traea.  .... 

Carbonic  aoid, 18-72 

IntolMXiUi^aM. 

Lima, $.06  1.18 

Magbetia, 0.14  0  76 

Alomlui  and  iron, 29.89  1925 

filieay  ....;..... 50.78  83.21 

99.40  95.60 

Both  ioiU  calculated fre$frofn  voter. 

Mablainwater, 0.08  1.18 

do       add, 41.01  13.86 

Ipiolablarefidiie^.. 64.04  81.8a 
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Bat,  Mr.  President,  we  have  lost  our  wheat  crop  this  year  aK 
most  totally,  not  producing  seed  and  bread  for  even  the  farmera. 

The  last  winter  was  noted  for  its  long-continued  and  severe 
cold,  and  the  absence  of  snow.  The  earth  froze  uncommonly 
deep,  the  winds  blew  the  surface  dry,  and,  in  short,  the  wheat 
was  nearly  all  killed  by  this  most  extraordinary  winter.  What 
little  wheat  lived  through,  barely  lived,  and  consequently  was 
very  late ;  and  the  spring  did  not  favor  its  going  forward  rapidly^ 
00  that  when  the  poor  remains  of  the  crop  came  to  blossom,  it  was 
Just  in  time  for  that  most  destructive  little  winged  insect  known 
as  the  midge  or  <<  wheat  fly."  This  midge  laid  fts  eggs  in  the 
forming  berry,  and  it  was  ruined.  It  is  common  to  call  this 
midge  the  "weevil,"  but  it  is  not  the  weevil,  but  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent insect.  The  weevil  is  an  insect  that  destroys  wheat  after 
it  is  harvested,  either  in  the  mow  or  in  the  bin,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  they  ever  do  injury  in  a  climate  as  cold  as  ours.  I 
never  saw  one. 

The  midge  is  our  great  enemy,  and  it  appears  to  have  visited 
the  whole  wheat-growing  part  of  the  Northern  States  this  yearj 
and  may  hereafter  be  expected  in  all  seasons  that  are  late  for 
wheat.  The  best  known  means  of  protection  against  its  ravages 
is,  to  sow  the  varieties  of  wheat  that  ripen  the  earliest  in  the 
•eason,  so  that  the  grain  may  be  somewhat  matured  before  this 
fly  appears,  which  is  generally  in  the  fore  part  of  the  month  of 
June. 

The  "Hessian  Fly"  is  another  enemy  of  ours,  and,  in  trying  to 
get  an  early  crop  of  wheat  by  early  sowing,  we  constantly  incur 
danger  from  the  "  Hessian  Fly,"  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  If  frosts 
occur  soon  after  wheat  is  sown  in  the  fall,  in  time  to  kill  the 
<<Hessian  Fly,"  we  rarely  sulfer  much  from  it. 

The  moat  Judicious  course  is  to  put  wheat  on  ground,  that  is  in 
first  rate  condition,  in  every  respect,  to  produce  a  crop,  and  then 
we  may  reasonably  hope  for  a  fair  return  for  our  labor.  But 
wheat  is  not  our  most  profitable  crop,  even  when  we  have  good 
yields.  It  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  grain  per  bushel,  and  MO* 
•equently  bears  transportation  much  further  to  a  market  ibaa 
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corn,  oats  and  barley.  For  this  reason,  the  farmers  in  the  great 
West  will  continue  to  make  it  their  principal  crop  for  exportation) 
while  their  lands  are  new,  and  will  produce  it  to  advantage.  We| 
living  nearer  the  great  maikets,  should  turn  our  attention  to 
other  branches  of  farming  for  the  present, — being  well  assured, 
that  forever  wheat  will  be  produced  in  its  greatest  perfecti4»n  on 
the  narrow  belt  of  soil,  produced  by  the  rocks  of  the  Onondaga 
salt  group,  which  extends,  from  a  little  east  of  us,  west  through 
the  whole  State,  and  crossing  Canada,  reaches  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron.  We  now  raise  wheat  profitably,  because  it  comes  well  in 
with  the  other  operations  of  the  farm  to  raise  a  limited  quantity, 
especially  as  it  is  the  yetj  best  crof)  with  which  to  sow  our  grass 


The  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  Is  not  confined  to  us,  but  is  general 
throughout  the  country.  The  high  prices  of  last  year,  caused  by 
the  rumors  of  war  in  Europe,  led  us  to  export  largely,  and  this 
year's  harvest  found  us  without  any  wheat  in  our  granaries;  so 
the  deficiency  of  the  crop  must  be  severely  felt  before  another 
harvest.  In  1849  the  whole  wheat  crop  in  the  United  States  was 
100,485,944  bushels.  This  gave  about  4^  bushels  to  earh  inha- 
bitant. The  wheat  produced  that  year  in  this  State  was  13,121,498, 
nearly  4  J  bushels  for  each  person.  It  is  not  probable  that  we 
shall  have  this  year  more  than  6,000,000  of  bushels  in  this  State,^ 
and  I  shall  be  much  gratified  if  in  the  United  States  the  crop 
comes  up  to  75,000,000;  I  think  it  will  not.  The  home  demand 
must  be  greater  than  the  home  supply,  and  we  must  import  before 
another  harvest.  Canada  is  our  nearest  place  of  resort,  and  prob- 
ably, from  the  unsettled  state  of  Europe  and  Asia,  is  the  only 
country  from  which  we  may  look  for  a  supply.  The  universal 
drouth  of  this  summer  has  probably  cut  the  corn  crop  of  the 
whole  country  down  one  third.  All  other  crops,  as  well  as  grass 
—all  the  means  of  fattening  animals— are  in  like  manner  lessened, 
and  high  prices  and  great  scarcity  are  before  us,  with  the  conse- 
quent suffering  of  the  poorer  classes. 

The  general  failure  of  the  productions  of  agriculture  will  bring 
loss  and  calamity  everywhere.  We  feel  the  loss  first,  and  art 
driven  to  retrench  in  our  expenditures;  the  merchant  finds  hit 
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goods  unsold  on  his  shelves;  the  mechanic  is  no  longer  in  so  foil 
employment,  and  too,  his  food  is  increased  in  price ;  in  this  way 
ihe  evil  spreads  throogh  all  the  ramifications  of  labor  and  business. 
Lack  of  prosperity  to  the  farming  interests  is  like  a  defleieney  of 
power  in  the  driving  wheel  of  some  vast  and  complicated  piece 
of  machinery ;  ^11  the  spindles,  all  the  saws,  all  the  hammers, 
and  all  the  chisels  move  languidly,  or  stop.  The  precise  position 
and  importance  of  the  agricultural  interests  in  the  body  politic,  is 
this  year  likely  to  be  seen,  though  the  lesson  comes  in  sorrow  to 
OS  all.  In  1849,  our  farms  produced  us  nearly  ten  per  cent,  on 
their  value,  and  probably  for  a  period  of  ten  years  past  the  farm- 
interests  of  this  country  have  been  as  prosperous  as  any  other 
great  interest  in  the  whole  round  of  labor  and  production.  Now, 
In  18&4,  we  sufEer ;  but  it  is  from  causes  beyond  our  control,  and 
ihat  perhaps  never  in  the  history  of  our  country  were  so  fatally 
combined  in  any  one  year.  We  must  retrench  our  expenditures, 
And  submit  yrith  becoming  resignation  to  those  dealings  of  Provi- 
dence to  us,  and  sow  our  crops  with  comfortable  hopes  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  informed  me  that  th^  executive  commit- 
tee of  this  society  had  assigned  to  me  the  duty  of  delivering  the  an- 
nual address,  there  arose  in  my  mind  a  desire,  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted, to  make  Onondaga  county  the  subject  of  my  remarks.  This 
feeling  I  have  obeyed,  though  it  may  be,  at  the  expense  of  being 
dull  and  uninteresting;  but  I  could  not  well  do  otherwise.  ^^  lam 
native  here,"  and  not  a  little  proud  of  the  county  in  which  I  have 
always  lived.  In  my  time,  the  farming  lands  of  this  county  have 
Increased  in  value  from  sijL  to  (in  many  instances,)  a  hunded  dol- 
1«^  an  acre.  I  have  witnessed  the  commencement  and  growth 
of  prosperous  villages  all  over  the  county;  and  sir,  I  can  remem- 
ber back  to  the  time  when  a  dense  forest  covered  ground  that  is 
now  paved  streets,  running  between  magnificent  buildings.  I 
knew  this  place  before  it  had  a  name.  I  now  see  it  in  prosperity, 
and  constantly  increasing  in  population  and  in  influence.  I 
ye joice  in  its  pi^perity ;  and  sir,  I  rejoice  that  it  is  a  free  city,  in 
^hich  <<  even  error  is  not  feared  while  truth  is  left  free  to  combat 
\XP    This  valley  is  now,  as  it  was  when  Father  Le  Idulne  first 
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visited  it,  the  grand  eoundl-groiind  of  a  free  pec^le.  If  inde* 
pendenee  of  ekaracter  i«  ooe  of  the  traits  of  the  people  of  this  city, 
I  believe  it  is  no  less  so  of  the  farmers  of  the  eounty.  When  I  saw 
in  the  eeasas  lepcrt  that  the  fannen  of  this  eofinty  had  invested 
more  sioiiey  In  tools  and  implements  than  the  fermers  of  any 
ether  oomnty  hi  the  State,  I  eoald  not  bat  Oinlc  that  this  &et  was 
a  strong  proof  of  their  snperior  sldll  and  «zeellenceu  I  eonld  wji 
resist  die  inelination  to  talk  of  the  advantages  we  possess,  as  one 
dike  caltivators  of  a  generous  soil,  that  never  Jhiled  to  give  a 
ftill  reeompense  f(M*  the  labor  bestowed  upon  it.  I  felt  that  I  was 
nnder  obligations  to  present  these  advantages  before  yon,  aoeoad* 
ing  to  my  ability,  tf  I  have  succeeded  in  making  tiie  members 
of  this  society  better  lovers  of  their  homes,  then  has  one  of  the 
otifects  I  had  in  view  been  accomplished. 


ONTARIO. 

Sir, — ^It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  die  continned  suoeess  and 
prosperity  of  the  Ontario  County  Agricultural  Society.  Its  ap- 
nual  fair  and  exhibition  was  held  at  Ganandaigua,  on  the  27th 
and  28th  days  of  September;  the  weather  was  delij^tfuL  The 
number  of  people  In  attendance  was  nnch  lai^er  than  on  any 
previous  occasion ;  the  competition  for  premiums  unosaally  spirit- 
ed, and  the  animals  and  articles  exhibited,  showed  as  decided  im- 
provement in  quality  as  increase  in  numbers.  There  were  one 
thousand  animals  and  articles  entered  for  exhibition,  viz:  180 
horses  and  colts;  125  bead  <^  cattle;  212  sheep;  50  hogs;  169 
ikncy  articles;  95  articles  of  family  mahu&cture;  169  specimens 
of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

ne  diq»lay  of  hcMrses  was  said,  bf  good  Judges,  to  have  sur- 
passed any  that  Ihey  luul  «ver  seen  at  a  county  exhibition,  and 
not  to  hav«  been  inferior  to  the  avenge  exhibitions  by  the  State 
Society.  Of  the  character  of  the  cattle,  some  estimate  may  be 
formed,  from  the  fact  Aat  nearly  one  hundred  dollars  was  paid 
In  preminms  for  fnll  bloods,  the  highest  premium  being  seven 
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dollars.    In  the  other  departments,  tt^  improvement  was  qntte 
98  marked. 

The  peonniary  success  of  the  soeiety  has  been  still  more  grati- 
ffiog.  At  the  last  winter  meeting,  the  society  decided  to  pcuK 
ehase  a  lot,  and  inclose  and  prepare  it  properly  forks  ex]ubition8«. 
The  eooHnittee  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  this  resolution,, 
•elected  a  beautiful  field  of  six  acres,  which  they  purchased  for 
thirteen  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  upon  which  they  expended 
elcTen  handred  and  fifty  more,  in  inclosing,  draining,  improving^ 
beautifying,  constructing  a  fountain,  &c.  Notwithstanding  these 
heavy  expenditures,  the  receipts  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  th^o, 
and  alsa  to  pay  six  hundred  dollars  in  premiums^  without  Incur- 
ring debt. 

Since  our  fair,  at  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board.  It  was  de- 
cided to  enlarge  our  &ir  grounds,  and  we  Iiave  now  ten  instead 
of  six  acres  inclosed,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  procure  plans 
and  estimates  for  a  building  large  enough  for  the  exhibition  of 
fruits,  flowers,  fancy  articles,  farm  implements,  &c.,  with  a  room 
In  the  second  story,  Ibr  the  meetings  of  the  society,  to  hear  ad- 
addresses,  and  transact  other  business. 

The  officers  of  the  society  arc  elected  4t  its  winter  meeting, 
which  will  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  February,  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  which  will  be  duly  reported. 

JOHN  S.  BATES,  Sicpeiary. 

Canindaigga,  Dec.  I8th^  1854. 
Sir, — ^I  send  herewith  the  return  of  our  soeiety  for  the  current 
year.  I  regret  that  I  have  no  means  of  obtaining  the  information 
which  it  is  the  object  of  your  circular  to  elicit,  except  the  census 
returns.  "  The  statement  of  our  agricultural  condition,''  which 
you  intend  to  make,  will  be  of  great  value,  if  the  hcta  upon 
which  it  is  based,  are  facts,  and  the  estimates  are  correct.  The 
guesses  and  opinions  of  a  half  a  dozen  fanners  in  each  county^ 
might  not  even  approximate  the  truth  J  therefi>rc  respectfully  sag*, 
gest  for  your  consideration,  the  following  plan  for  obtaining  the  in- 
formation desired,  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  lelied  upon:  let 
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blatiks  fk  NurnMed  dki^  assessors  of  every  town  In  the  State,  so 
urahged  'that  they  could  rapidly  and  cotrectlj  take  down  the 
answer  of  every  fkrmer  in  their  respective  towns,  to  the  questions 
contained  in  your  circular.  It  Is  already  their  duty  to  visit  every 
fatm  and  assess  its  value,  and  to  fill  out  these  blanks  would  not 
add  very  much  to  their  duties.  I  believe  most  of  the  assessors 
would  cheerfully  perform  this  additional  labor;  of  course,  if  the 
Legislature  would  pass  a  law  authorising  the  proper  officer  to  fur- 
nish the  blanks,  ibaldug  It  the  duty  of  the  assessors  to  fill  them 
up,  and  paying  them  for  it,  it  would  be  more  cheerfully,  as  well 
as  more  thoroughly  doUe,  and  the  expense  to  the  State  would  be 
trifliilg. 

In  aaswer  to  jvur  seVeftlh  and^ghth  questions,  I  am  happy  to 
reply^  Chat  there  is  an  increase  ot'  scientific  attentkm  to  fiiHn  mt* 
tivatioA.  Valuable  agdcaltural  jotiraals  are  widely  circulated 
and  thorettghly  read  by  our  formers,  and  I  believe  it  safe  to  esti* 
mate,  that  the  average  yield  of  staple  crops  has  been  increased 
twenty  per  ceht  by  this  cause  alone. 

Drainage  has  received  nnich  attealiM*  Many  bf  our  best  jht- 
mers  have  already  commenced  a  thorough  system  of  draioigei 
and  there  lire  few  who  doubt  its  advantages,  though  of  counsi 
many  irill  be  Blow  to  avail  themselves  of  thekn. 

Beq[>ectfally  yours, 

JOHN  8.  BATES. 

At  the  aonual  winter  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Oouoty  Agrieol* 
tural  Society,  which  was  held  in  the  month  of  February,  1854^  it 
was  deemed  advisable  that  some  efforts  should  be  made,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  the  success  of  the  society  at  heart,  to  ren- 
der the  society  a  more  efficient  means  of  awakening  among  thci 
formers  and  those  interested  in  agricultural  pursuits,  a  greater  iu- 
terest  in  the  practical  and  scientific  improvements  connected 
with  agriculture  in  all  its  branches,  and  to  infuse  more  life  and 
energy  into  the  operations  of  the  society.  The  society  had  been 
organized  very  many  years,  and,  in  h  great  measure,  the  formers 
took  very  little  interest  in  its  success,  for  the  reason  that  there 
se^ed  to  be  no  vitality  in  its  oi^aniz&tion,  and  the  opinion,  that 
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U  was  of  no  praotica]  use,  had  gained  a  lodgmc^pl  io  tlie  mindB  tf 
the  people ;  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  devise  some  means  bj 
which  it  could  be  made  to  be  a  practical  oo-opexatar  with  the 
fiirmers  in  the  advancing  of  agricultural  pursuits.  After  a  seriea 
of  meetings,  at  which  the  interests  and  permanent  welfare  of  the 
society  were  carefully  discussed  and  ejiamined,  it  was  by  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote  resolved,  that  the  society  should  be  perma- 
nently located  in  the  village  of  Canandaigua ;  thafsufficient  land 
should  be  purchased  by  the  society  to  afford  accommodations  fi)r 
all  the  exhibitions ;  that  the  land  should  b^  enclosed  with  a  high 
fence;  that  permanent  pens  and  stalls  should  be  erected;  and^ 
that  the  society  might  be  able  to  pay  all  the  expenses  consequent 
upon  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  the  land,  it  was  resolved 
tfiat  esirtiftcates  of  life  membersh^  shotdd  be  issued  by  tiie  society, 
upon  the  payn^nt  of  leu  dollars,  and  tbat  a  life  membereWp 
ihould  entitle  the  holder,  and  his  or  her  fiunily,  to  the  sama  privi- 
leges for  life  that  an  annual  membership  did  for  the  year. 

In  order  to  carry  into  practical  operation  the  above  resolutions^ 
It  became  necessary  for  the  society  to  be  re-organized  under  the 
statute  passed  June  8, 1853,  being  <<  an  act  to  facilitate  the  for- 
mation of  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies,''  by  which  the 
society  was  empowered  to  purchase  and  hold  real  estate;  theret^ 
fore,  the  members  of  the  old  society  who  had  previouely  formed 
themselves  into,  and  styled  themselves,  ^  The  Ontario  County 
Agrioultural  Society,"  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of 
the  above-mentioned  act,  and  elected  as  officers  of  the  socie^ 
d^us  organized  for  the  ensuing  year,  all  the  persons  who  were  the 
officers  of  the  old  society ;  a  committee  was  then  appointed,  em- 
powered to  purchase  sufficient  land,  and  to  make  all  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  exhibition.  That  committee,  after  careful  examin- 
ation,  selected  the  grounds  now  owned  by  the  society,  situated  on 
Gibson  and  Gorham-streets,  embracing  nearly  six  acres,  and  had 
suitable  pens  and  stalls  erected,  and  the  whole  enclosed  with  a 
substantial  fence  seven  feet  high. 

The  success  attending  the  jBirst  exhibition  of  the  society,  after 
Its  re  organization,  in  the  fall  of  1854,  was  a  Ml  vindication  of 
the  wisdopi  of  the  course  pursued,  and  the  advantages  to  be  de* 
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rived  ftom  the  patchase  of  the  laud,  and  the  Issuing  of  certiHoatei 
of  life  membership. 

Wlien  the  question  of  life  membership  was  first  presented  (o 
the  eonsideration  of  the  soeiety,  objections  were  nrged  by  somoi 
that  while  the  amoont  secured  for  the  life  membership  would, 
for  the  one  year,  increase  the  receipts  of  the  society,  the  receipts 
for  the  future  years  would  be  cut  off  very  materially,  for  that 
most  of  the  exhibitors  would  be  life  members,  and  of  course  not 
liable  to  pay  any  fee  for  articles  exhibited.  There  was  forc^ 
in  the  objections,  yet  the  results  of  the  last  year  have  removed 
all  fears  of  such  a  nature.  The  gross  receipts  for  the  year,  under 
the  new  organization,  were  $3^60.11,  while  the  whole  amount 
received  for  lilii  membership  was  but  |2,U0,  leaving  $1,S30.11 
received  from  annual  members,  shilling  tickets  of  admlssitm,  and 
other  sources* 

In  former  years  the  receipts  from  every  source  rarely  exceeded 
$500,  and  under  the  new  t>rganization  the  amount  received  for 
shilling  tickets  alone  was  |597.72,  exceeding  th(6  total  receipts  of 
former  years,  from  all  sources. 

The  receipts  were  as  follows : 

Life  memberships,*  • . « •  • . « vu . ,  12,180  M 

AMiual  memberships,..  • « .  • « ••*••••«  4S9  M 

Shilling  tickets, / 597  7S 

All  other  sources,.. •. ^  803  89 

Total  amount  received  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1854 
and  1855, |3,460  11 

The  interest  riiown  in  the  success  of  the  society  by  the  large 
attendance  upon  both  days  of  the  exhibition  last  fidl ;  the  in- 
creased number  of  things  exhibited,  and  the  very  general  desire 
expressed  that  the  society  should  enlarge  their  fair  grounds,  has 
Induced  the  eeciety  to  purchase  about  J>ur  more  acres,  imme^ 
diately  west/  nd  adjolninff  the  present  grounds,  which  have  been 
ei^oeed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other,  forming  now  the  most 
heavHftil  and  spadoos  fiUr  grounds  of  any  agricultural  eociety  iA 
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tl^e  Stote  of  New-Tork^  The  gipniUU  are  pecuUailjr  adapted  tot 
the  accommodation  of  persons  attending  theexhibit^OB^exteofiUiV 
through  from  street  to  street,  and  are  bonntifolly  supplied  with 
water  from  living  springs,  making  the  care  of  tending  and  water- 
ing the  stock  very  slight. 

This  purchase  of  more  land,  and  the  improvement  of  the  samoi 
have,  of  course,  compelled  the  officers  of  the  society  to  inqur  a 
debt,  the  liquidation  of  which  they  hope  to  accomplish  by  addi- 
tional life  memberships^,  and  they  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  Onta- 
rio county,  and  to  all  who  have  any  county  pride  in  them,  to 
cope  forward  and  give  their  assistance  in  the  good  work. 

Ten  dollars,  the  amount  <rf'lifb  membership,  is  but  a  small  sum 
to  each  of  the  thousand  substantial  fiurmers  of  the  county— and 
there  are  hundreds  of  them  who  can  and  should  do  that  much  to 
sustain  the  society.  One  visit  to  the  fair  grounds,  upon  either  of 
the  days  of  exhibition,  would  amply  repay  them  for  the  price  of 
the  life  membership ;  and  every  man  would  feel  some  satisfaction 
in  knowing  he  had  done  his  part  in  advancing  the  welfare  of  a 
society  which  all  acknowledge  is  an  honor  to  the  county. 

The  society  are  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  sum  this  year 
from  life  members,  and  firom  the  receipts  at  the  &11  exhibition,  to 
warrant  the  erection  of  a  large  and  commodious  building,  in 
wfaicb  the  fruits,  manufactures,  and  other  articles  can  be  shown. 
flCich  a  building  is  very  much  needed ;  but  the  society  do  not  feel 
that  they  should  incur  that  expense,  until  all  Hub  land  is  paid 
Ibr.  The  receipts  of  the  last  year  paid  all  the  expenses  incurred 
during  that  year,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  same  success  will  at- 
tend Hie  operations  of  the  society  the  present  year. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  various  town  sooietles^many  persons 
have  looked  upon  the  county  society  as  antagonistical  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  various  town  societies,  which  is  not  the  case,  in  any 
particular.  The  exhibitions  of  the  county  society  should  now  bo- 
eome  the  place  where  all  the  live  stock  and  artiplei  which,  may 
have  taken  premiuma  at  the  local  exhiJUtipne,  Okoviid  compete 
with  each  other,  and  in  that  mauDei;  our  exhiUtions  would  take 
atrfnk.hig!lMr  tbw, those  of  any  .o4bet  e(mnty>i«  tk^  Stated  aad  im 
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MiHiQii  tkne  would  eotup^te  verj  &7onbly  with  the  exUtbitiony 
of  the  State  Soeiety. 

The  officers  of  the  soeiety  lay  before  the  farmers  of  the  county 
this  short  history  of  the  operations  of  the  society,  and  asic  the  co- 
t>peration  of  every  one  of  them  in  furthering  the  effi)rts  of  the 
society,  and  tbereby  enabling  it  to  extend  -and  ^arge  its  sphere 
of  usefhfaiess. 

ANNUAL  MEETING,  FEB.  8,  1855. 

The  commltteee  appoiirted  to  take  into  eonsideration  the  sub- 
ject of  locating  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society,  beg  lea^e 
to  report  the  following  resolutions : 

Ueioh$d^  Tbtt  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  'Society  Aat  the  preset 
system  of  makinjg  tne  fairs  of  the  State  Agricultural  Soeiety  itine- 
rant is  highly  prejudicial  to  its  prosperity  and  usefulness. 

Resolve^  That  we  earnestly  reeemmeod  tke  State  Socie^  to 
permanently  locate  their  fairs  at  some  central  point,  say  either 
Utica,  Syracuse,  or  Rochester. 

On  motiou  of  J,  S.  Bates,  tlie  following  was  also  unanimously 
adopted. 

Resolvedy  That  the  delegates  from  this  county  to  the  State  So- 
ciety be  instructed  to  propose  such  an  alteration  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  State  Society  that  its  business  shall  be  performed  by 
delegates  from  the  county  societies,  each  county  society  electing 
thiee  del^ates.  One- third  of  the  delegates  thus  elected  shall  be 
necessary  to  Soxtn.  a  quorum  ibr  the  transaction  of  business* 

Officers  for  1855  —President,  William  Hildreth,  of  Phelps. 
Vice  Presidents — Harvey  Stone,  Gorham ;  E.  M.  Bradley,  Bloom- 
field  j  B.  T.  Case,  Bristol;  Wm.  Johnson,  Seneca j  S.  Powell, 
South  Bristol ;  Hiram  Colgrove,  Canadice  j  E.  B.  Pottle,  Naples; 
C}  rus  Gates,  Hopewell ;  Albert  Westfall,  Phelps ;  John  B.  Cooley, 
Canaadaigua;  E.  B.  Dewey,  Manchester;  T.  U.  Bradbury, 
f armijigton^  C.  H.  Mason,  Richmond;  Wm.  D.  Dickenson,  Yic- 
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tor.    Henry  Howe,  CorrespondiDg  Seeretej;  John  S.  Bates,  1»- 
cording  Secretary ;  James  Cooley,  Treasurer. 

Toum  Committees. — ^Three  fe?  each- town. 

C^nWIiiMMn.— We,  ibt  sabscribeiti  io  hereby  agree  to  fona 
ourselves  into  an  assocfaUion,  to  be  known  as  ^<  The  Ontario  Ckm^ 
Agricultural  Seciety^^  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  seienee  of 
agriculture  among  the  fitrmers  thereof. 

That  the  said  sodety  shall  be  oiguiized  by  the  election  of  one 
president,  erne  vke  president  from  each  town  in  the  county,  one 
recording  secretary,  one  corresponding  secretary,  one  treasurer, 
and  an  exeeutiTe  committee,  to  consist  of  three  members  from 
each  town  in  the  county,  who  shall  ooUediTely  Sum  the  exacu- 
tire  board. 

The  aforesaid  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  elected  annually, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  winter  fiiir  or  exhibiticMi. 

That  the  president,  or  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  vice  presidents, 
and  one  of  the  secretaries,  together  with  at  least  one  of  the  exe- 
cutive committee  or  vice  president,  from  at  least  five  towns  in  the 
county,  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transae- 
tibn  of  executive  duties. 

That  the  executive  duties  shall  consist  in  making  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  days  for  tlie  annual  fairs  and  exhibitions;  making  a 
Bst  of  premiums  to  be  awarded  on  the  occasion ;  appointing  the 
several  committees  of  inspection,  for  maldng  examinations  on  the 
various  articles  presented,  and  awarding  the  premiums  thweon; 
collecting  the  moneys,  and  other  means  and  devices,  to  payor 
confer  the  complimentary  awards  of  those  premiutns ;  and  to  pro- 
vide all  other  necessary  means  for  preparation,  and  for  superin- 
tending and  managing  the  annual  exhibitions  and  fairs  of  the 
Society. 

That  the  duties  of  the  president  are  to  superintend  ail  the  cos- 
eemi  oi  the  society,  preside  at  all  its  meetings  toaall  meetings 
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of  the  ezecutiTe  board,  thiongh  the  conesponding  secretary,  and 
to  deliver  an  address  on  the  subject  of  agriculture  at  the  annual 
exhibition,  or  procure  an  address  to  be  deliT^ered. 

That  the  duties  of  the  vice  presidents  are  to  assist  the  president 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties;  with  him  (or  in  his  absence)  to 
form'  a  board  of  inspectors  to  conduct  the  annual  election  of  offi- 
cers of  the  socie^ ;.  and  one  of  them  to  preside  at  the  meetings  of 
the  society  in  liieabeence  of  the  preridei^. 

That  the  duties  of  the  recording  secretary  are,  to  keep  a  regula- 
lar  record  of  all  the  transactions  of  the  society,  its  elections,  list 
of  premiums,  awards  of  the  same,  and  prepare  for  publication 
such  proceedings  of  the  society  as  shall  be  required. 

That  the  duties  of  the  corresponding  secretary  are,  to  bold  a 
correspondence  with  the  officers  and  members  of  the  society,  also 
with  other  societies  and  persons. 

That  the  duties  of  the  treasurer  are  to  receive  the  subscription 
moneys,  and  also  the  annual  dues  of  the  members,  and  other 
donations ;  to  pay  out  the  same  fi>r  premiums  awarded,  and  for 
the  contingent  expenses  of  the  society,  on  the  order  of  the  presi- 
dent; and  to  render  an  annual  account  of  the  same  to  the  execu- 
tive board. 

That  any  person,  being  a  resident  of  the  county  of  Ontario,  9nb- 
scribing  to  these  articles,  and  paying  one  dollar,  shall  be  comU- 
tuted  a  member  of  this  society,  and  by  paying  one  dollar  yearly 
to  the  funds  thereof,  shall  be  continued  a  member,  and  as  sudi 
shall  be  entitled  to  become  a  competitor  for  any  of  the  pemiums, 
and  to  vote  at  the  annual  election  of  its  officers. 

The  subscription,  and  payment  of  ten  dollars  at  any  one  tfane, 
shall  entitle  the  subscriber  to  a  life  membenAiip  of  the  society «. 

This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  vote  of  a 
minority  of  the  members  present,  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the 
society. 
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ORANGE. 

The  EDnual  exhibition  of  the  Orange  Oonntjr  Agricultoral 
Society  toolc  place  in  the  village  of  Chester,  on  the  20th  and  2l8t 
days  of  September.  As  usual,  a  very  large  concourse  of  people 
were  in  attendance,  and  the  place,  being  on  the  New-Tork  and 
Erie  railroad,  attracted  visitors  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  large  tent  of  the  society  was  erected  near  the  center  of  the 
Tillage,  and  near  it  were  the  pens  for  sheep  and  swine,  while  the 
cattle  were  in  the  adjoining  fields  and  orchards.  The  display  of 
stock  was  fully  equal  in  numbers  and  quality  to  that  of  any  pre- 
vious exhibition,  and  afforded  evidence  that  the  rich  pastures  pf 
Bloomingrove  and  Chester  can  offer  successful  resistance  to  the 
severest  drouth  ever  known  in  this  country. 

A  large  number  of  working  oxen  were  on  the  grounds  and  two 
teams  of  six  yoke  each,  attracted  general  attention.  But  a  few 
fat  cattle  were  on  exhibition ;  but  the  deficiency  in  numbers  was 
fully  made  up  by  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  animals  present. 
Bulls,  cows,  and  young  stock  formed  the  principal  part  of  the 
cattle  show.  These  were  nearly  all  Burbams,  crossed  with 
natives,  and  a  very  few  of  such  animals  may  be  said  to  form  the 
sum  and  total  of  the  improved  stock  of  Orange  county.  But  very 
ItUlfi  attention  has  been  paid  to  improved  breeds;  the  bott.r 
makers  and  milkmen  preferring  the  native  cows  to  any  other. 
WhUe  it  is  generally  admitted  that  a  cross  with  Durham  will 
greatly  improve  the  quality  of  calves  for  market  or  cattle  lor  fat- 
tening, no  desire  is  manifested  to  introduce  any  of  this  blood  into 
dairy  cows. 

About  the  usual  number  of  sheep  and  awioe  were  offered  for 
premium,  but  the  number  of  entries  in  these  classes  is  seklom 
very  great.  Our  fairs  generally  bring  out  a  few  long  wooled  and 
Sputh  Down  sheep,  and  Berkshire  hogs,  but  the  county  is  sadly 
deficient  in  good  breeds  of  these  valuable  domestic  animals. 
Farm  implements  are  never  exhibited  to  a  great  extent,  and 
nearly  all  the  good  articles  in  this  line  used  in  the  county,  are 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
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Agricultural  productions  and  fruit  have  beea  so  severely  afffct- 
ed  by  t^e  drouth  that  the  display  in  these  departments  was  less 
than  ever  before.  There  were  a  few  specimens  of  grain  and  vege- 
tables, and  some  beautiful  grapes,  but  the  shoifr  in  this  respect 
was  as  we  had  leason  to  expect. 

The  exhibition  of  horses,  however,  showed  no  want  of  spirit  or 
Ibar  of  competition.  While  drouth  affected  the  show  of  produce, 
and  Inattention  to  improved  breeds  of  cattle  rendered  our  fkir 
kiattractive  to  some,  the  quality  of  the  horses  of  the  county  is 
unsurpassed.  For  the  last  few  years  great  care  has  been  manl- 
fMited  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  these  useftil  animals,  and  it 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  young  horses  of  Orange  county 
are.  not  exceled  in  symmetry  and  beauty,  as  they  are  certainly 
unequaled  in  speed  and  bottom.  The  horses  were  shown  in  a 
field  contouring  a  well  beateix  track,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  round, 
aihlim  this  coarse  there  was  a  spirited  competition  during  tlB» 
whole  o£  the  two  days  of  the  fair.  Stallions,  malehcd  horses,  and 
gajdings,  mares  snd  colts,  were  all  represented  by  good  repre- 
eantatlves. 

The  plowing  match  was  dispensed  with  this  year,  and  a  pub- 
lip  sale  of  stoclc  and  articles  substituted.  This^took  place  on  the 
second  day,  but  bidders  were  few  and  the  sale  rather  dull.  The 
finances  of  the  society  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  about  |400 
being  offered  in  premiums,  and  a  surplus  of  about  $200  Is  in  the 
treasury. 

Oficerifor  1855.— John  H.  Morris,  of  Gosfaen,  President;  a 
Yiee-President&om  each  town;  an  Executive  Committee  of  five. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Hamilton  Morrison,  of  Montgomery; 
Recording  Secretary,  Juhn  C.  McConnel,  of  €roshen ;  Treasurer, 
Wm.  M.  Sayre,  of  Goshen. 

In  accordance  with  a  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  society, 
the  next  fair  will  be  held  in  Goshen. 

HAMILTON  MORRISON,  Cor.  Secretary. 
Montgomeryy  Dec.  30, 1854.  , 
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Hamnton  Morifscm  writes  as  ta  erops : 

Montgomery,  Oranoe  Co.,  Dec,  26, 1854. 
B.  P.  JoHNson,  Esq. : 

Sir — ^I  received  a  circular  from  you  a  short  time  since,  calling 
my  attention  t6  several  inquiries  in  relation  to  the  agricultural 
condition  of  Orange  county.  Circumstances  have  prevented  me 
from  replying  to  the  circular  before.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  aa 
unable  to  answer  your  inquiries  as  fully  and  as  accurately  as  maf 
be  desired.  I  furnish  you,  however,  with  the  following  facte  and 
observations,  some  of  which  may  be  iaterealing,  and  which  am 
believed  to  be  as  near  correct  as  can  be  ascertained ;  premiaiiif 
that  you  may  make  such  use  of  them  as  you  see  proper* 

Orange  county  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  river. 
The  Shawangunk  mountains  stretdi  across  its  western  comer, 
and  skirt  ite  north-western  side,  while  in*  the  soutii-eastoni  part 
are  the  elevated  range  known  as  the  ^  Highlands  of  the  Hudseih* 
The  central  aad  northern  parts  are  agreeably  diversifled  wifh 
Ulls,  of  easy  grade,  and  broad  and  fertile  valleys.  Ite  pifaiiipai 
streams  are  Murderer's  creek  and  the  OttorkUl  in  the  east,  tike 
Walkill  and  its  tributaries  in  the  center,  and  the  Neversink  and 
Shawangunk  in  the  western  part.  Its  county  buildings  are  loca- 
ted at  Gk)sben  and  Kewburgh,  its  shire  towns,  the  former  near  itft 
center,  and  the  latter  in  the  ttorth*eastern  part. 

It  was  organized  as  early  as  1683,  and  included  within  ite 
bounds  the  present  county  of  Rockland.  In  1798  Rocldand  wae 
set  off  from  it,  and  five  towns  from  Ulster  county  added,  which 
made  it  of  Ito  present  dimensions.  It  now  contains  17  towns, 
comprising  aa.  area  of  about  766  sqnare  miles,  or  466^0  aerei. 

The  following  teble  exhibits  the  assessed  number  of  acres,  the 
value  of  real  and  personal  estete,  the  total  amount  of  State, 
.county,  and  town  taxes,  taken  from  the  statement  of  the  board  of 
mpervisors  ior  the  present  year;  and  also  the  number  of  faitna^ 
the  number  of  dwellings,  and  the  population  of  each  town,  takn 
tram  the  census  returns  of  1850* 
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It  may  be  proper  to  acld^  that  the  assessed  yalnatioii  i^  not  con- 
sidered more  Uian  three-fburths  of  the  real  value,  whibh  would 
give  nearly  $26,000,000  as  the  actoal  value  of  the  real  estate  in 
Orange  county. 

Some  opinion,  though  it  may  be  partial  and  imperfect,  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  value  of  the  real  estate  in  the  county  is  in- 
creasing, may  be  formed  from  the  fallowing  table,  exhibiting  the 
assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  in  the  county,  and  the  incrtase 
per  cent,  for  each  year  since  1845,  observing  that  the  wide  diier- 
enoe  between  the  valuation  of  1850  and  1851,  was  owing  to  ^he 
adoption  o(  a  new  method  and  higher  rate  of  assessment : 

/      1846, |9,1»2,914 

1845, 9,067,827 

Inorease, >•••• «•       $125,587 

Increase  per  cent., 01,385 

1848, $9,294,155 

1847, 9,158,336 

Increase, $135,819 

Increase  per  cent.,..  •». • 01,483 

1850, $9,M6,635 

1849, 9,537,318 

Increase, $1^9,322 

Increase  per  cent.,  .••..«• « •  • «  01 ,356 

1852, $18,508,819 

1851, 18,367,918 

Increase, $140,906 

Increase  per  cent., 00,746 
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1854, ;  |1&,818,348 

185«, 18,751,209 

Increase, •..•       $567,134 

Increase  per  cent., 03,024 

The  census  of  1845,  returned  302,244  acres  of  improved  land 
in  the  county ;  that  of  1850,  returned  315,795,  being  an  increase 
of  13,551,  or  nearly  .045  per  cent.  But  the  census  marshals  of 
1850,  returned  only  a  total  of  423,698  acres,  being  57,081  less 
than  the  number  assessed  by  the  supervisors. 

In  1845,  less  than  75,000  aeres  were  repoirted  as  having  beaa 
aotoally  cultivated  with  grain  and  roots  that  year,  leaving,  in 
round  numbers,  225,000  acres,  or  about  |  of  the  whole  amount  of 
improved  land,  devoted  to  cutting  hay  and  pasturage.  The  re- 
turns of  1850,  gave  a  less  amount  of  all  kinds  of  grain,  with  the 
single  exception  of  rye,  than  were  reported  in  1845,  firom  which 
it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  number  of  acres,  devoted  to  grazing, 
has  increased.  Of  the  64,511  neat  cattle  in  the  county  in  1850, 
88,938  were  returned  as  milch  cows,  a  number  exeeeded  by  only 
two  eounticb  in  the  State,  (Oneida  and  Jefferson).  The  number 
of  pounds  of  butter  reported,  was  3,769,034,  which,  valued  at  91 
cents  per  pound,  was  worth  nearly  $800,000,  a  sum  nearly  equal 
to  the  combined  value  of  all  the  grain  and  root  crops  of  the  county 
in  that  year;  add  to  this  the  value  of  the  milk  produced  and  sent 
to  market,  and  it  may  i>e  safely  assumed,  that  th^  produeti  ^  the 
imn^  art  the  ckief  produeti  of  this  county. 

I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  any  certain  degree  of  ac- 
curacy, the  increase  or  decrease  of  these  products  the  present  year. 
The  severe  and  protracted  drouth  of  the  past  season  hasundoubt 
edly,  lessened,  and  perhaps  materially  lessened,  the  amount  of 
dairy  products.  But  in  ordinary  seasons,  I  think,  the  amount  of 
butter  made  now  is  somewhat  greater  than  it  was  in  1850.  It  is 
true,  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  censuses  of '45  and  ^50,  exhibits 
a  decrease  of  339,806  pounds,  or  more  than  .08  per  cent.  But 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  opening  of  the  "Milk  Business"  to 
our  farmers  by  the  N.  T.  and  Erie  railroad.    And,  although  &at 
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business  k  still  constantly  increasing,  its  increase  is  confined  to 
that  section  cf  the  connty,  which  lies  immediately  adjacent io  that 
great  thoroughfare  and  its  tributary  (the  Newbuigh  branch),  and 
does  not  materially  affect  the  butter  making  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  county.  Farmers  generally  realise  for  their  milk,  in  summer, 
from  2  to  2^  cents  per  quart ;  in  winter,  from  3  to  3^  cents.  The 
cost  of  transportation  may  vary  at  the  different  stations,  but  will 
not  differ  far  from  half  a  cent  per  quart.  The  greater  part  of  the 
butter  made  in  the  county  is  shipped  fromNewburgh  on  the  Hud- 
son river,  60  miles  north  of  New-Tork;  access  to  Newburgh  being 
made  easy  by  the  construction  of  the  Newburgh  branch  and  Erie 
'  railroads,  running  through  the  eastern  and  southerly  parts  of  the 
county,  by  the  Newburgh  and  Ellenville  plankroad,  and  the  New- 
bnrgh  and  Coshocton  turnpike,  Tunning  through  the  northern 
towns.  The  general  price  realised  by  formers  fbr  their  bntter,  tfaa 
past  season,  has  been  from  22  to  25  cants  per  pound,  tfaonj^  con- 
iiderable  has  been  sold  for  higher  figures  than  these.  The  expense 
ef  tnmsportation  from  Newburgh  is  about  12  j^  cents  per  firkin, 
to  which,  when  unconsigned,  .03  per  cent  commission  is  added, 
making  the  whole  expense  range  from  62j^  to  75  cents  per  firkin, 
or  about  .04  per  cent  of  its  value.  A.  large  proportion  of  the 
butter  made,  is  however  packed  in  pails  and  tubs,  and  marketed 
as  soon  as  manufitctured. 

Some  opinion  of  the  importance  and  quantity  of  the  grain  pro- 
ducts of  the  county,  may  be  deduced  from  the  fi>llowing  table, 
compiled  from  the  censuses  of  '45  an4  '50,  exhibiting  the  number 
of  acres  sowed  with  each  kind  of  grain,  andtheqaantity  produced 
in  1845,  the  quantity  produced  in  1850,  and  the  increase  or  de- 
crease per  cent. 


S^lOMMiowtdiiltkiiiiM^       pfoi'l   8l,8Sl,-in  IS50> 

46,6S7,dMr'«44p«rMft. 

14,646              <« 

OAti,             "     417,888,-      " 

800,884,    "     06      •* 

lf,SM              •< 

17^              «     1W,864,-.     « 

S9S,086,liief*«68      « 

11,441              « 

mm,            «'     608,167,—     « 

491,074,  dMr^t  IS     «' 

7,m         " 

Imtkwlict*,   »     111,671,-     <* 

90,749,    «'     19p.o.M«ly. 

t»M2             ^ 

potetoei,       "     178,018,-.     " 

148,881,    "     14        " 

Since  1850  there  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
acres  sowed  with  wheat,  and  (ejLcepting  the  past  season  because 
of  the  severe  drouth)  a  marked  increase  in  the  quantity  produced. 
The  variety  that  is  principally  cultivated  is  the  Mediterranean, 
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though  the  Souk  and  White  flint  are  to  be  found  in  wme  locall* 
tied.  It  is  thought  that  the  cultivation  of  oats,  rje  and  corn  re- 
mains about  stationary ;  buckwheat  is  probably  diminishing.  An 
increase'  is  noted  in  the  number  of  acres  planted  with  potatoes, 
though  not  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity  produced. ' 
The  varieties  cultivated  are  numerous,  but  the  Mercer,  Long 
pinkeye  and  Yam  may  be  considered  as  the  principal. 

Indian  corn,  potatoes  and  buckwheat  have  suffered  most  from 
the  protracted  drouth  of  the  present  year.  Intelligent  and  ob- 
serving agriculturists  have  computed  that  not  more  than  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  an  ordinary  crop  has  been  realized  from 
these  important  products  the  past  year. 

The  grain  and  root  crops  are  principally  consumed  in' the 
county,  though  formerly  considerable  quantities  of  corn  and  rye 
were  sent  to  New-Tork  via  Newburgh,  the  freightage  being  about 
four  cents  per  bushel. 

Tou  inquire  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  number  of  acres 
improved  land.  From  1845  to  1850  (as  before  shown)  the  num- 
ber appears  to  have  increased  13,551,  or  nearly  4^  per  cent.  So 
far  as  my  observation  extends  this  per  centage  has  increased  since 
1850,  and  there  is  probably  not  less  than  15,opo  acres  more  of 
improved  land  now  than  there  was  at  that  time. 

You  inquire  respecting  the  number,  breeds,  &c.,  of  animal 
stock  in  the  county.  The  number  and  increase  or  decrease  per 
cent  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1850  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing returns: 

Ko.  InlSifi.     HcinlSSO. 

Decrease,  1,954,  or  19  percent. 
Increase,    4,799,  or  08      « 
Decrease,  22,257,  or  51      «* 
"        15,214,  or  26  J    « 

Borsei. — Perhaps  in  no  portion  of  the  State  has  the  rearing  of 
horses  attracted  and  received  more  attention  than  it  has  done  in 
Orange  county  for  the  last  few  years.  Some  of  the  best  roadsters 
and  purest  thoroughbre4  stallions  in  the  United  States  stand 

LAssembly,  No.  145.]  35 


No.iiil84fi. 

Ho.  in  IBM. 

Horses, .... 

10,226 

8,262 

Neat  cattle,. 

59,712 

64,511 

Sheep,  . . . . 

45,819 

23,562 

Swine, 

57,265 

42,051 
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daring  the  season  in  different  parts  of  the  eonntj,  among  then 
^  Black  Hawlc,"  a  late  renowned  Long  laland  stallion,  and  the 
late  celebrated  <<  Cassias  M.  Clay,"  who  took  the  1st  prenuom  at 
the  Springfield  National  Exhibition,  both  of  which  died  at  Mont- 
gomery,  having  stood  there  for  two  conseeutiye  seasons.  The 
consequence  of  this  introduction  of  good  horses  is  seen  in  the  in- 
creased interest  that  has  been  awakened  in  the  public  mind  in 
'  relation  to  this  noble  and  useful  animal,  and  in  the  great  and 
rapidly  increasing  improvement  that  is  taking  place  in  our  stock 
of  horses.  Toung  horses  are  being  reared  by  almost  every  far- 
mer, and  the  number  of  this  stock  is  unquestionably  on  the  in-- 
crease.  Here  are  to  be  fotind  worthy  representatives  of  most  of 
the  best  improved  breeds  in  the  United  States.  Throughout  the 
eetitral  and  southern  towns  the  ^^Abdallah"  may  be  said  <o  have 
surpassed  all  competitors,  and  to  haviCcriseB  higher  in  public  esti- 
mation than  any  other.  In  the  northern  towns  the  ^<  Black 
Hawk,"  "Star,"  **Clay,"  and  " Morgan"  families  are  numerous^ 
and  each  possess  many  warm  and  devoted  friends.  The  chief 
Improvement  that  is  being  made  seems  to  be  a  combination  of 
speed  with  strength  and  symmetry. 

Cattle, — Nearly  all  the  milch  cows  in  the  county  maf  be  de- 
nominated <<  natives,"  although  crosses  of  the  Durham  and  Devon 
are  frequently  to  be  found.  A  large  proportion  of  the  milch 
oows,  as  well  as  other  classes  of  cattle,  are  diiven  in  from  Ohio, 
and  the  western  and  northern  counties  of  New- York.  For  dairy 
purposes  the  <<  natives"  seem  to  be  preferred  by  most  dairymen ; 
for  market  the  Durhams  and  their  grades  are  highest  pjrized ;  for 
working  oxen  the  Demons  and  Durhams,  with  their  crosses,  are 
generally  preferred. 

SAcep.— Orange  county,  (if  it  ever  could  have  claimed  the  dis- 
tinction,) has  long  since  ceased  to  be  a  wool-producing  county. 
As  before  shown,  the  number  of  sheep,  then  already  small,  had 
decreased  moire  tlmn  50  per  cent  daring  the  five  years  pMcedkig 
1A50|  and  it  is  generally  thooght  that  the  namber  is  still  decMas- 
ing,  though  less  rapidly.  Theee  are  a  lew  select  and  thomngh- 
bred  flocks  of  Sakewells,  South  Dowjis  and  Merinoe,  ba(  tfaa 
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{(reat  mass  of  ^eep  ture  of  what  is  termed  the  ^^  Common^  breed, 
that  is,  a  mixture  of  all  breeds  and  of  nearly  ^very  grade. 
Numerous  droves  are  l^rought  in  from  the  west,  and  disposed  of 
in  small  lots  to  farmers,  who  keep  them  only  long  enough  to  fit 
them  for  market.  For  mutton,  the  breeds. standing  highest  ia 
public  favor  are  the  South  Down  and  Bak^well,  these  combining 
the  two  great  requisites — size  and  aptitude  to  fatten. 

Sunne. — ^Although  a  large  quantitjc  of  pork,  particularly  ^U|^ 
f)ork,"  is  fattened  in  this  county,  but  very  Uttle  attention  is  paid 
to.  the  selection  of  breeds.  With  those  who  regard  this  matter, 
the  Berkshire  is  generdly  esteemed  preferable.  A  deep  seated 
prejudice,  however,  exists  in  the  minds  of  many  against  the  color 
of  their  hair,  which  operates  as  a  serious  barrier  in  the  way  of 
tiieir  general  introduction. 

I  regret  to  say  that  there  is  almost  an  entire  absence  of  «^ienti- 
fie  attention  to  farm  cultivation  with  the  great  foody  of  our  fi^mers. 
Individuals  are  occasionally  to  foe  met  with  who  are  applying 
science  to  agitculture,  and  I  think  the  number  of  such  is  inci:eas- 
ing,  but  they  can  be  considered  only  as  exceptions  to  the  general 
rule. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  drainage.  The  atten- 
tion that  has  been  directed  to  this  subject  is  increasing;  its  ad- 
vantages depend  so  much  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  it  if 
done,  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  character  of  the  season,  and 
other  circumstances,  that  its  benefits  cannot  foe  definitely  stated. 
It  will,  perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  those  who  have  com- 
menced draining  are  almost  uniformly  continuing  the.  system. 

'  "the  value  of  fkrms  in  Orange  county  is  decidedly  on  the  in- 
crease, but  the  percentage  of  the  increase  cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  places  it  which  the  products  of  the  county  are  marketed 
ai»  Newburgh  a&d  Gcwnwall  on  the  Hudson  river,  Chester, 
€k«hen,  Middletown,  Port  Jervis,  and  other  stations  on  the  lime 
of  the  New- York  and  Erie  railroad.  Most  of  the  products  tiiat 
mod  marketed  at  the  various  railway  stationa  are  taken  to  New- 
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bnrgh  by  the  N«wbargli  branch  railroad^  and  shipped  from  thence 
to  New-York,  thereby  shortening  railroad  carriage  35  miles. 

The  freightage  on  milk,  butter  and  grain  has  been  given.  The* 
expense  of  transporting  beeves  from  Newburgh  is  |1  per  bead; 
of  hay  and  straw  |2  per  ton,  including  both  freight  and  commis- 
sion; of  flour,  25  cents  per  barrel;  beef,  25  cents  per  q^uarter. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  repeat  my  regret  ia  not  being  able  to 
answer  yonr  inquiries  more  definitely. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c. 

HAMILTON  MORRISON. 


ORLEANS. 

The  annual  fair  and  cattle  show  of  the  Orleans  county  agricul- 
tural society  was  held  ^t  Albion,  the  county  seat  o^  the  county,, 
on  the  27th  and  28th  days  of  September,  1854,  and  was  attended 
by  a  larger  number  of  the  farmers  and  cftizens  of  the  county  thau 
any  previous  attendance,  which  shows  an  increased  anxiety  on  the- 
part  of  the  friends  of  agriculture  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
fociety.  The  first  day  of  the  fair  was  devoted  to  the  ezhibitioa 
of  horses^  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  fowls,  and  almost  every  variety  of 
nature  and  art  usually  contributed  at  agricultural  exhibitions. 
The  variety,  q.uantity^  and  number  of  specimens  of  the  various 
branches  of  industry  and  art,  were  not  as  numerous  as  we  could 
have  wished,  but  did  the  highest  honor  to  the  contributors.  The 
show  of  matched,  single,  and  work  horses,  could  not  be  exhibited 
as  satisfactorily  as  was  desirable,  on  account  of  the  unfavorable 
iituation  of  the  ground  selected;  but  they  were  very  fine  animals^ 
and  did  high  honor  to  their  owners.  The  other  classes  of  horses 
were  equal  to  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  The  cattle  ex* 
Ubited  were  all  very  good  as  to  blood  and  other  quaHcies,  among 
which  waa  a  two  year  old  bull,  cross  of  Durham  and  Devon,  » 
very  excellent  animal,  weighing  about  1,600  lbs.,  owned  by 
Daniel  R.  Jewett.    The  sheep  and  swine  presented  were  of  th^ 
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best  grades  and  qualities,  but  in  number  not  quite  equal  to  somi 
previous  years. 

The  domestic,  ornamental,  and  horticultural  departments  of 
our  society  were  represented  by  the  presentation  of  some  beautiful 
specimens  of  the  handiwork  and  tasteful  arrangem^its,  by  soma 
of  our  enterprising  ladies  of  the  county,  in  presenting  which  they 
gave  us  the  honor  of  their  personal  attendance ;  showing  that 
although  they  do  not  attei^pt  or  intend  to  rule,  that  their  atten- 
tion, approbation,  and  presence  is  indispensably  necessary'ln  pro- 
moting the  interest  and  happiness  of  their  husbands  and  fatherSi 
and  also  showing  that  they  consider  it  an  honor  to  exhibit  to  the 
public  the  productions  of  their  own  hands. 

•  On  the  second  day  of  the  fair  a  plowing  match  was  held,  which 
was  performed  in  a  most  spirited  manner.  There  were  only  a 
few  teams  entered — ^less  than  was  expected— owing,  probably,  to 
a  heavy  shower  of  rain  the  night  before.  The  work  was  pw- 
formed  in  a  highly  creditable  manner,  so  much  so,  that  it  wii 
with  difficulty  that  the  Judges  could  decide  who  was  the  success- 
ful competitor.  An  interesting  address  was  delivered  in  the 
court  house,  at  one  o'clock  P.  M.,  by  Arad  Thomas,  Esq.,  whidi 
was  listened  to  by  a  large  and  attentive  audience,  and  waa 
received  with  enthusiastic  applause ;  after  which  the  reports  of 
&e  several  committees  were  read  and  premiums  announced* 

Fundi  of  the  toddy. 

Surplus  of  last  year, « $166  44 

Receipts  this  year, 328  IS 

$499*59 
Dbbursements  and  premiums  paid  up  to  this  date,  Dec. 

12,1854, 330  71 

1163  88 

ROBERT  CLARE,  Prmdeni. 
KendaU^  Dec.  16, 1854. 
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JONATHAN  ED6CX)MB'8  TOUB  IN'WESTXBN   STATES. 

Jllbitmj  Orleans  Co.y  JT.  F.,  Marsh  25, 1664. 
JB.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.  ^ 

•  £Kt-^I  hare  reoently  returned  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
fdnr  months,  on  a  tour  in?  the  western  states,  and  feel  myself  welB 
reward!ed  for  all  my  trouble,  -    . 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  haye  to  say,  that  in  air  the  couFersations  I 
have  had  with  gentlemen  at  the  west,  the  State  of  New- York  is 
looked  to  as  the  key  to  agricultural  science,  to  unlock  and 
develop,  from  the  book  of  nature,  those  things  which  they  have 
a  special  desire  to  put  into  practice,  and  I  can  assure  you  the  far- 
mers,  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  are  rising  with  the  mijesty 
of  a  lion,  and  the  strength  of  a  Samson,  with  fervent  hearts  and 
willing  minds,  to  put  into  practice  those  things  which  shall  be 
for  their  greatest  good,  in  all  the  rural  departments  of  life,  and 
for  the  good  of  all  those  who  shall  come  after  them. 

The  oak  openhig^  lands  in  Michigan,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  are  a 
compact,  sandy,  gravelly  loam  soil,  and  the  best  adapted  to  grow- 
ing wheat,  as  they  produce  the  best  quality;  the  prairies  are  best 
for  corn,  ancf  the  timber  lands  are  tlie  best  for  cultivated  grasses^ 
and!  will  grow  the  various  kinds  of  grain  as  well  as  the  timber 
lands  of  the  State  of  New-Tork. 

When  I  left  southern  Mich^an  aijd  northern  Indianaythe  wheat 
on  the  ground  looked  very  well;  bat  through  northern  Ohio, 
with  very  little  exception,  the  wheat  looked  much  winter  killed. 

There  is  a  laudable  spirit  of  emulation  in  the  west^  (as  well  as 
to  this  State,)  tcf  improve  in  poultry  growing ;  and  with  well 
arranged  poultry-houses  in  the  south-west,  the  hens  lay  most  of 
the  time  through  the  winter. 

I  saw  in  the  north  part  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  a  good  breed  of 
awine,  introduced  by  Hon.  H.  L.  Ellsworth,  of  Lafayette,  the 
ihftflolor  white,  and  large  size  for  the  age. 

I*  have  hhd  an  opportunity,  sfaice  my  return  from  the  west  of 
looking  over  one  of  the  last  reports  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
SUte  Agricultural  Society.  I  think  it  contains  the  greatest  aBK>aiil 
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bfyaluaUeinfoAiiatiaii^sdeiiUftc  and  piaetioal,  of  anj  volmne 
that  bas  been  issued  fbr  a  number  of  years*  One  article  in  par- 
tieular,  repbrted  on  by  actual  experiment,  is  of  great  importanoci 
and  ought  to  be  known  by  every  family;  it  is  the  report  on  salt 
for  preserving  meat9  for  family  use.  As  I  lived  many  years  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  Thames,  in  my  native  toum,  near  the  city  of 
New-London,  Conn.,  I  became  particularly  acquainted  with  all 
the  different  kinds  of  salt  imported  to  this  place— Liverpool, 
Rock,  Turks  Island,  St,  Ube^  Bonair,  and  Rum  Key,  (the  latter  in 
a  small  quantity;)  and  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
method  of  putting  up  beef  and  pork  for  ship  stores,  for  long  voya- 
ges, and  always  accustomed  to.  pure,  sweet,  and  healthy  meat ; 
that  after  I  came  into  the  State  of  New- York,  and  came  in  con- 
tact with  meat  put  up  with  salt  made  (at  <<  Salt  Point")  by  boil- 
ing, I  found  a  great  difference.  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that 
meat  packed  with  boiled  salt  is  deleterious  to  health;  and 
although  I  have  been  settled  in  this  State  forty  years,  I  have 
always  used  West  India,  or  solar  salt,  made  at  Syracuse,  which, 
for  the  la^t  ten  years,  I  have  considered  equally  as  good  as  Turks 
Island. 

In  my  travels  for  the  last  twenty  years,  in  western  New-York 
and  the  western  States,  I  have  found  families,  occasionally,  using 
meat  cured  with  boiled  ^t,  in  casks  and  without,  in  so  bad  a 
condition  it  was  not  fit  to  be  used  for  food  for  human  beings;  aud 
there  is  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  that  the  use  of  impure  provisions, 
for  the  want  of  pure  salt  and  a  sufficient  quantity,  oftentimes  pro- 
duces diseases,  sickness,  and  death,  which  are  attributed  to  other 
causes.* 

I  expect  to  move  Arom  this  place  at  the  opening  of  navigation 
on  the  lakes  and  canal,  to  Lagrange  county,  Indiana.  My  post- 
office  address  will  be  Lima,  having  purchased  a  farm  there,  in  a 
pleasant,  fertile  part  of  the  country.  I  hope  hereafter  to  be  per- 
mitted to  give  you  some  accounts  of  my  experiments  as  a  farmer 
in  northern  Indiana. 

During  my  absence  to  the  west  the  past  winter,  our  venerable 
friend,  Hon.  John  Delafleld,  has  beeen  called  to  close  his  earthly 

•  Vot%-^49m  Tnm.  lto>  p.  151,  mi  to  tk*  improfiaf  Mtod  mli. 
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pilgrimage,  and  all  that  was  mcMrtal  is  assigned  to  the  tomb,  and 
his  spirit  to  God  who  gave  it.  He  was  a  good  man ;  his  amiable 
deportment,  his  liindness  of  heart,  his  urbanity  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  life,  seem  to  cast  a  charm  around  him;  his  labors  of  love 
and  his  works  of  charity  bespeak  he  was  the  man  and  the  chris- 
tian ;  may  his  virtues  long  be  remembered,  and  his  most  excel- 
lent example  imitated. 

I  will  thank  you  most  cordially  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
send  me  one  of  the  N.  T.  State  Agricultural  Soc.  Transactions  for 
1853,  as  I  feel  to  have  a  special  interest  for  the  Transactions  for 
that  year.  If  you  can  consistently  spare  to  me  one  volume,  and 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  it  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Cliurch,  the 
Lieut.  Governor,  he  will  deliver  it  to  me  on  his  return  home  to 
this  place. 

It  was  not  in  my  province  to  be  at  the  State  Fair  last  fall  more 
than  one  day,  as  business  In  Galway  called  my  attention.  And 
while  there,  in  passing  over  the  old  farm  I  owned  whenresid- 
ing  there,  on  which  was  awarded  to  me  the  first  premium  of  the 
county,  ^^  for  the  best  improved  farm,  including  crops  and  fiEurm- 
implemements,"  in  the  year  1826, 1  saw,  with  some  regret,  a  re- 
trograde far  from  what  it  once  was. 

Accept' of  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  your  brotherly 
kindness,  in  sending  me  the  little  Journal  from  your  office.  It  is 
with  no  ordinary  emotion  I  retire  from  the  Empire  State,  in 
which  I  have  dwelt  all  the  active  business  days  of  my  life,  yet  I 
do  it  most  cheerfully,  with  an  ardent  hope  of  benefiting  my  in- 
terest, and  the  hest  interests  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  in  the  coun- 
try where,  hereafter,  I  expect  to  reside.  Should  I  live  to  get  set- 
tled in  the  State  of  Indiana,  you  mqr  expect  to  hear  ttom  me 
through  the  ordinary  channele. 

With  sentiments  of  respect  to  you,  and  to  your  associates,  who 
are  laboring  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  our  State  and  Nation 
in  agricultural  science,  I  tender  the  warmest  emotions  of  my 
heart,  for  your  prosperity,  health,  and  happiness. 

Tours  in  friendship, 

JONA.  EDGOOMB. 
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B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq. : 

Yoar  circular  of  the  23d  October  was  duly  received|aDd  should 
have  been  answered  before  this  late  day  had  I  been  possessed  with 
the  necessary  information.  It  is  more  difficult  to  answer  the 
questions  you  propound  this  year  than  usual ;  but  I  will  answer 
you  from  the  best  information  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain. 

Quotum. — 1.  'What  is  the  average  per  acre  of  the  following 
crops? 

.Sns. — ^Wheat,  10  bushels;  Indian  corn,  20;  oats,  30;  barley, 
30 ;  rye,  20 ;  buckwheat,  10 ;  potatoes,  70 ;  peas  and  beans,  15; 
flax  seed,  8 ;  hay  1  j^  tons ;  fruit,  good. 

Q. — 2.  What  has  been  the  diminution  of  crops  by  drouth  ? 

^. — Potatoes  and  buckwheat,  one-half;  com  and  oats,  one- 
third  ;  other  crops,  not  very  much,  but  all  more  or  less. 

Q. — 3.  To  what  extent  (if  any)  has  the  wheat  crop  been  in- 
jured by  the  fly  t 

A. — ^The  fly,  or  "  midge,'^  has  destroyed  tvxhtkirds  of  the  crop, 
or  nearly  that,  and  in  flome  localities  nearly  all. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  draining  land  is  one  of  the  great  secrets 
of  successful  farming;  but,  we  have  had  but  little  experience  as 
to  the  effect  of  draining  upon  drouth,  we  cannot  give  a  definite 
answer,  but  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  highly  advantageous  in 
all  cases. 

The  state  of  farming  in  our  county  is  very  much  improvlngi 
notwithstanding  we  have  to  contend  with  two  destructive  causes 
the  same  year,  which  we  fondly  trust  may  not  happen  again  for 
years.  Our  attention  has  been  for  years  mostly  turned  to  the 
culture  of  wheat ;  .but  it  appears  that  we  must  give  our  attention 
more  largely  to  other  crops,  to  which  our  soil  is  readily  available. 

Tours  truly, 

ROBERT  CLARK, 
Kenball,  Dec.  16, 1854. 
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OSWEGO. 


^,  7he  15  th  annual  fair  and  cattle  show  was  held  in  this  eoun^ 
on  the  27th  and  28th  of  September^  1854,  at  Central  Square,  town 
of  Hastings ;  'there  was  «n  unusually  large  number  of  persons  i^ 
attendance.  Although  our  county  is  comparatively  new,  aiwi 
young  in  improvement,  yet  perhaps  no  county  in  the  State  is  im- 
proving fas^,  and  showing  a  deeper  interest  in  agriculture  than 
Oswego  county.  The  exhibition  as  a  whole,  was  a  good  oi^e,' con- 
sidering the  drouth  Just  preceding  it.  There  were  some  .very 
goo^  blooded  cattle  in  attendance.'  The  Hon.  Joel  Turrill,  of 
tfswego,1iad  a  very  superior  blood'buU  on  the  ground,  to  which 
was  awarded  the  first  premium ;  also'  other  blooded  cattle  of  a 
superior  quality;  he  also  exhibited  a  very  superior  Black  Hawk 
colt,  perhaps  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State,  to  which  was  awarded 
the  first  pretoiuto.  Judge  Turrlll  had  done  much  t6  elicourage 
the  society,  and  promote  the  fdr,  Atid  our  citizens  are  begiMffig 
to  appreciate  his  efforts.  Hamilton  Murray,  Esq.,  ex-president  of 
the  society,  had"  some  very  fine  stock  on  the  "ground.'  Mr.  Mur- 
ray has  for  years,  been  untiring  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  so- 
ciety and  promote  it3  welfare,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him,  more 
perhaps  than  to  any  other  man,  for  its  present  flourishing  eopr 
dition. 

The  show  of  horses  excelled  any  thing  that  has  preceded  it. 
The  competition  in  working  oxen  was  small;  one  yoke,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Rowe,  of  Constantia,  was  awarded  the  first  premium ;  an- 
other yoke,  owned  by  Jacob  Bebee,  Central  Square,  superior  work- 
ers. The  show  of  hogs  was  small,  but  of  first  rate  quality.  Our 
farmers,  in  the  sheep  department,  are  not  up  with  other  counties; 
we  had  however,  a  few  specimens  of  very  fine  wool,  also  some 
good  specimens  of  mutton  sheep. 

In  domestic  manufactures  there  was  a  great  want  of  competi^ 
tion ;  one  reason  assigned  by  our  ^<  &ir  ones,"  was,  that  there  were 
so  few  cash  premiums  offered  in  their  department,  that  they  pre- 
ferred cash  to  Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture,  Transactions  of  the 
American  Institute,  or  even  to  Touatt ;  I  therefore  recommend, 
that  they  be  offered  liberal  cash  premiums  in  fhture.    Manufao*. 
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taxes, farm  impkmentS)  fto.,  were  very  good^sliowbig grett skill 
'«nd  enterprize  bx  our  mediaBiics. 

In  the  dairy  department  there  were  some  excellent  samples  of 
butter  and  cheese,  but  competition  small.  There  were  some  very 
lUie  fowls,  of  the  different  breeds,  showing  an  inereased  interest 
in  eggs  a&d  chickens/ '  The  display  of  fruit  was  very  fine,  show- 
jUig  unmistakable  signs  of  deep  Interest  and  rapid  improvement. 
This  Is  as  it  should  be,  we  have  a  fruit  county,  perhaps  excelled 
by  few  iu  the  State.  The  varieties  exhibited  were  respectable, 
and  the  quality  very  superior :  J.  Pierce,  and  wife,  of  Oswego  eity^ 
had  on  the  table  a  very  fine  quality  of  peaclies,  of  their  own  rais- 
ing,  nearly  equal  in  size,  flavor,  richness,  and  appearance  to  the 
celebrated  Jersey  peach;  R.  Oliver, , also  of  Oswego,  presented 
9ome  very  fine  quinces,  peaches  and  grapes ;  best  assortment  of 
fruit,  J.  Turrill.  The  vegetable  department,  in  the  gardening 
li^e,  was  well  represented  -,  S.  Carter,  of  South  Richland^  showed 
some  splendid  watermelons,  which  on  being  divided,  tasted  as 
well  as  they  looked. 

A  variety  of  potatoes,  of  very  large  size  and  excellent  quality, 
was  displayed,  which  looked  fairly  tempting.  Most  of  the  field 
crops  were  lean;  some  reports  however,  were  very  creditable. 
Mr.  Clark  Eenyon,  of  Hastings,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
field  crops,  reports  that  J.  Babcock,of  Yolney,  verifies  a  statement 
as  follows,  to  wit :  That  he  raised  on  his  farm  the  present  year, 
on  two  acres  of  land,  243  J  biishels  of  corn;  on  two  acres  of  oats, 
112^  bush.;  on  two  acres  of  spring  wheat,  49  bush.;  and  49  bush, 
of  buckwheat  on  one  acre.  The  corn  grew  on  green  sward  of 
gravelly  loam,  thirty-five  loads  stable  manure  applied ;  plowed 
about  the  25th  May,  nine  inches  deep;  cultivated, then  harrowed 
and  marked  out  both  ways  tjbree  and  a  half  feet  apart ;  variety 
planted,  twelve  rowed  yellow  com;  planted  the  29th  of  May; 
cultivated  once  in  a  row  both  ways  befbre  each  hoeing;  put  on 
tea  bushels  of  lime,  ashes  and  plaster  mixed,  before  the  first  hoe- 
ing ;  out  the  com  up  by  the  roots  the  last  of  August,  and  husked 
it  in  October;  measured  the  whole  crop,  and  weighed  every  teiAh 
basket,  total  weight,  18,239  lbs.,  allowed  7&  lbs  to  the  bushel. 
Mr.  Kenyon,  the  chairman,  traly  sayS;  <^  the  statements  furnish 
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some  useful  hints,  but  more  facts  are  needed  to  show  that  so  much 
com  can  be  raised  per  acre,  and  how  to  do  it.  The  science  of 
agriculture  is  what  we  want,  and  must  have,  or  we  cannot  prac- 
tice  it." 

The  committee  on  farms  unanimously  awarded  the  first  pre- 
mium to  the  farm  of  J.  N.  Holmes,  of  Hastings  Center.  The 
committee  report,  ^<  that  Mr.  Holmes  moved  on  to  this  farm  of 
144  acres,  about  ten  years  ago.  It  was  then  overgrown  with 
briers,  bushes,  and  foul  stuff;  fences  decayed  into  rotten  ruins, 
and  the  farm  abandoned  by  the  owner  as  almost  worthless.  The 
briers,  bushes,  &c.,  under  his  management,  have  disappeared; 
good  and  substantial  stone  wall,  laid  in  a  trench  ten  inches  deep, 
compose  much  of  the  road  fences,  and  the  farm  is  in  a  state  of 
good  cultivation.  It  produces  heavy  crops  of  hay,  and  almost 
every  kind  of  grain  is  grown  successfully.  Mr.  Holmes  uses 
good  plows  (with  sharp  points),  drawn  by  strong,  well  fed  team^ 
he  plows  deep,  tills  his  soil  well,  draws  his  barn-yard  manure  out 
on  his  land,  and  plows  it  under,  instead  of  letting  it  waste  by  the 
rain  and  sun.  He  keeps  his  cattle  growing  fatter  instead  of  poorer 
during  the  winter.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he  is  a  thorough  farmer.  It 
is  a  favorite  saying  of  his,  <  that  in  this  country  there  is  little  or 
no  poor  land,  if  properly  cultivated.'  The  committee  feel  proud 
to  recommend  tliis  saying  of  his,  as  being  of  immeasurable  im- 
portance to  the  fiu*ming  community." 

Gardening  is  receiving  increased  attention  in  Oswego  county^ 
and  fiEurmers  are  learning  that  half  an  acre  of  garden  land,  tilled 
as  it  should  be,  is  frequently  worth  more  than  four  acres  on  soma 
other  part  of  the  farm. 

The  plowing  match  was  held  on  the  second  day  of  the  fidri 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  fair  ground.  There  were  five  or  six 
competitors  in  the  match,  most  of  whom  acquitted  themselvea 
with  honor.  The  attendance  of  spectators  was  very  large,  a  deep 
interest  was  felt,  and  the  excitement  was  immense.  The  first  pre- 
mium was  awarded  to  John  Smith,  an  Englishman,  about  Myean 
of  age.    The  Yankees  intend  to  beat  him  next  time. 
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On  ihe  eFening  of  the  first  day  of  the  ikiX)  the  society  listened 
to  an  able  address  on  horticulture,  from  the  Rev.  £.  Lord,  of 
Fulton.  It  was  full  of  interesting  and  useful  matter,  and  was 
calculated  to  benefit  and  promote  that  interesting  science.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  a  very  large  audience  listened 
attentively  to  an  address  from  the  president,  on  practical  farming. 
Both  of  the  addresses  have  since  been  published,  by  the  request 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  society,  in  pamphlet  form,  to  be  distri- 
buted among  its  members.. 

Officers  for  18bi. — ^J.  N.  Holmes,  Hastings  Center,  re-elected 
President;  Hon.  Joel  Turrill,  of  Oswego,  and  Jervis  N.  Dewey, 
,of  South  Richland,  Vice  Presidents;  Mr.Conklin,of  Mexicoville, 
Treasurer;  S.  H.  Skinner,  Esq.,  of  Mexicoville,  Recording  Secre- 
tary;  George  T.  Peckham,  of  Pulaski,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say,  that  the  farming  interest  in  Oswego 
county,  is  rapidly  improving  under  the  influence  of  this  society. 

J.  N.  HOLMES,  President. 

ADDRESS,  BY  J«    N.    HOLMES,  PRESIDENT. 

Farmers  and  Mechanics^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

We  have  met  together  in  this  associate  capacity  for  mutual  im- 
provement. We  are  far  removed  above  the  brute  creation,  by 
superior  intellectual  endowments.  Reason  is  the  grand  engine^ 
peculiar  to  our  race,  by  which  we  conceive,  mature  and  execute 
our  plans;  indeed,  it  is  reason  that  places  man  upon  the  capstone 
of  the  scale  of  beings,  and  gives  him  power  over  the  entire  animal 
creation.  Improvement  in  the  arts  and  sciences  is  but  .another 
name  for  practical  reason,  and  it  is  this  that  distinguishes  us 
from  the  heathen  world.  Improvement,  then^  as  applied  to 
human  actions  and  pursuits,  is  the  great  standard  around  which 
we  should  desire  to  gather ;  it  is  worthy  of  our  noble  sires— it  is 
worthy  of  their  noble  sons.  It  is  for  improvement  that  we  have 
left  our  fields  and  our  homes,  and  have  ccmie  here  to-day,  in  this 
delightful  capacity,  to  contribute  to  each  others  stock  of  intelli- 
gence, in  that  grand  pursuit  of  pursuits^  agriculture. 

Every  heart  must  have  been  made  glad  this  day,  to  Witness  the 
rich  display  of  the  farmer's  products,  and  the  improvements  in 
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the  implements  of  husbandry.  An  agrioaltaral  society  is  bat 
another  name  for  a  farmer's  school  for  mutual  improvement. 
Here  we  may  compare  notes,  we  may  avail  ourselves  of  the  ex- 
perience of  others,  and  not  fail  to  profit  by  it.  Who  does  not  le- 
joice  to  be  a  member  of  the  great  agricultural  school  of  Oswego 
/county  ?  This  is  the  farmer's  general  experience  society,  for  mu- 
tual benefit;  and  let  us  not  fail  to  act  well  our  part,  and  make 
liberal  contributions  to  this  great  annual  gathering.  That  nuut 
is  selfish  indeed  who  comes  here  like  the  bee  to  the  flower,  to 
draw  out  instead  of  adding  to  this  public  enterprise.  As  has 
been  already  hinted,  this  is  the  farmer's  mutual  benefit  society, 
a  society,  or  school,  peculiar  to  itself,  where  the  scholars  are  all 
teachers,  and  the  teachers  all  scholars.  Every  Intelligent  farmer 
annually  learns  from*  the  experience  of  his  neighbor,  and  teaches 
his  neighbor  in  return.  Agriculture  or  farming  is  the  gVand 
basis  of  all  civilised  society.  Indeed,  it  is  the  foundation  of  every 
enlightened  enterprise.  When  farming  is  prospelrous  commeree 
extends,  canals  are  dug,  ridlroads  are  built,  and  the  arts  and 
sciences  flourish.  Agriculture,  then,  is  the  great  nursing  mother 
of  individual  and  national  prosperity .  *  A  question,  of  the  first 
magnitude  to  all,  is,  how  ^an-  it  best  be^  promoted  1  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  very  clear  that  it  cannot  be  done  by  ignorance  t  fer  he 
itho  tills  his  soil  in  ignorance,  and  sows  his  seed  at  random,  will 
evidently  be  likely  to  gather  straw  and  measure  chaff.  The  ftr- 
mer,  ignorant  of  his  business,  will  succeed  no  better  than  the 
mechanic  without  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mechanism. 
Every  good  farmer  becomes  such  only  by  practical  observation 
and  experience.  Book  knowledge,  as  a  dependence,  often  proves 
dls^trous,  while  the  same  knowledge,  as  a  help,  may  always  be 
useful.  The  student,  in  retiring  from  the  halls  of  science,  may 
vainly  suppose  himself  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  science,  when 
in  fact  he  has  but  small  means  to  help  him  josp  the  hill.  Indeed, 
he  is  like  the  young  tradesman,  with  limited  means,  whose  suc- 
cess depends  very  much  upon  the  practical  use  he  makes  of  his 
capital.  Book  knowledge,  then,  must  be  used;  and  can  only  i)e 
beneficial  as  a  help,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  Knowledge, 
alone,  is  a  dead  letter,  but  experimental  practice  gives  it  lUSs. 
The  farmer  who  dtsoasdfl  book  knowledge  entirely,  beeaoBe  lie. 
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cannot  make  it  his  <tependenoe,  is  like  a  font  horse  teamster,  with 
a  load  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  who  takes  off  his  leaders  because  they 
eanaot  draw  it  tip  idone.  If  a  farmer  can  have  but  one;  he  should 
certainly  hare  practical  knowledge,  but  it  is  better  to  have  bode 
and  practical  knowledge  (like  the  Siamese  twins,)  inseparately 
connected.  It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  far- 
mer or  mechanic  should  let  no  opportunity  pass  unimproved,  to 
obtain  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  his  business.  In  this  way  he 
will  annually  add  much  valuable  capital  to  his  stock.  It  has 
long  since  passed  into  a  proverb,  tiiat  <'  habit  is  every  thing.'' 
Admitting  that  the  power  of  habit  is  controlling  and  irresistible, 
it  may  be  well,  perhaps,  for  us  to  consider  a  few  habits,  indispen- 
sable to.  a  successful  farmer,  as  well  as  to  every  other  trade  or 
profession.  In  the  first  place,  industry^  is  a  habit  of  primary,  or 
of  the  first  importance.  Inde^,  it  may  be  coftsidered  ope  of.  the 
main  secrets  of  success;  without  it  a  triiin  of  .£ierious,  if  not  fat^ 
consequences  follow;  withoutit,  the  farmer's  idl^  |iours  are  many; 
his  briers,  alders,  and  noxious  weeds,  are  alsamai^.  Surely  idle- 
ness is  a  productive  soil,  a  hot  bed  of  cancers  and  cankerworms, 
to  drink  up  the  life-blood  of  the  farm,  and  eat  out  the  substance 
of  the  farmer.  Indeed,  we  are  more  than  fortunate  if  we  have 
not  the  living  proof  of  this  in  our  own  prosperous  county  of  Os- 
wego. With  industry  the  farm  is  kept  free  from  "  foul  stuff,"  the 
orchard  is  trimmed  and  grafted,  the  fences  are  kept  up,  build- 
ings in  good  repair,  and  the  stock  are  fine  and  thrifty. 

Another  habit  of  importance  to  farmers  and  business  men  is 
vigilance.  This  is  indispensable.  It  requires  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance, after  once  putting  thipgs  in  order,  to  keep  them  so.  The 
i^isd  habit  worthy  of  consideration  is  economy.  Show  me  ft  far- 
iper  with  good  practical  econon^^  and  I  will  show  you  a  success- 
ful husbandman.  By  economy  here  is  not  meant  parsimony,  far 
from  it !  good  economy  is  another  habit  entirely,  indeed  it  is  but 
another  name  for  the  wise  management,  and  division  of  time, 
strength,  and  means.  He  ,who  attends  closely  to  these  will  find 
success  to  be  a  legitimate  consequence.  Again,  ftrseveranct  i%ji| 
Imbit  which  claims  our  nucsing  care,  and  lively  attention ;  with- 
out it,  we  are  discouraged  wltii  a  drouth,  and  disbearteaed  by  a 
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flood;  we  are  tired  of  ike  cold  in  winter,  and  overcome  by  the 
heat  of  summer;  the  autumns  are  too  bleak  and  stormy,  and  the 
springs  are  too  backward  and  chilly;  indeed,  without  perseve- 
rance untiring,  we  are  tempted  with  the  change  of  seasons  to 
change  our  business;  and  vainly  seek  pursuits  which  have  lesa 
difficulty,  trouble,  or  care;  but  this  will  never  do,  untiring  per- 
severance  made  a  Webster  and  a  Clay,  two  of  the  greatest  states* 
men  of  their  age.  It  made  a  Dr.  Nott  and  the  learned  Blacksmith, 
two  literary  prodigies  of  America.  It  made  a  Delafield,  a  Wads- 
worth,  and  a  Sherwood,  among  the  first  farmers  of  the  Empire 
State. 

Crentlemen,  let  us  not  be  discouraged.  Perseverance  is  as  abun- 
dant, pure,  and  active,  as  when  the  above-named  worthies  first 
partook  of  its  unfailing  fountain.  Tes,  perseverance  still  lives 
to  overcome  aud  conquer.  It  has  been  denied  that  perseverance 
conquers  all  things;  and  to  prove  this,  we  are  cited  to  Napoleon's 
march  against  Russia.  But  let  us  look  at  this  a  moment;  who 
does  not  know  that  Napoleon's  march  against  Russia  was  caused 
by  a  perseverance,  poisoned  by  ambition,  which  is  nothing  less 
than  sheer  rashness.  In  all  human  probability,  had  Napoleon 
listened  to  the  wise  counsels  and  warninggof  his  noble  Josephine, 
he  might  have  avoided  that  disastrous  fall,  and  his  final  over- 
throw. Surely  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  heed  more  the  wise 
counsels  of  our  beloved  Josephines,  and  thus  perad  venture,  avoid 
thejbteofthe  great  Napoleon.  Per9everance,  then,  wisely  di- 
rected, tempered  with  prudence,  should  claim  our  first  attention. 

The  fifth  habit  which  you  are  invited  to  consider,  is  that  of 
abiding  at  home.  Every  good  fiirmer  understands  this,  and  prac- 
tices accordingly.  The  immortal  Franklin  said,  <<  He  who  by 
the  plow  would  thrive,  himself  must  either  hold  or  drive."  There 
are  exceptions  to  almost  every  rule,  but  this  is  a  living  principle. 
Few  men,  if  any,  can  fiGtrm  it  successfully,  without  abiding  on 
their  farms.  Whenever  we  find  a  farmer  much  away  from  home, 
especially  if  he  is  spending  his  valuable  time  in  bar-rooms,  loung- 
ing in  stores,  and  the  like,  gaining  nothing  useful  to  himself,  or 
beneficial  to  his  family,  we  may  rest  assured  that  his  farm  will 
appear  neglected,  his  stock  poor  and  miserable,  his  land  tilled  by 
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shiftless.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  if  a  good  lawyer  will  keep 
his  offiee,  his  office  will  keep  him.  It  may  indeed  be  empbali- 
oally  said,  that  if  a  good  &rmer  will  keep  bis  farm,  4t  will  not 
only  keep  him,  but  his  friends  also.  It  is  by  no  n^ans  neeesaMy 
that  a  farmer  should  make  a  slave  of  himself;  the  aotual  wiooiit 
.^f  labor  that  he  does  is  :of  less  impcartanee  to  his  niooess  than  hl$ 
watcliful  care.  It  has  been  truly  said  of  religion,  that  a  maft 
bleeds  to  wat<^  as  well  as  pray.  So  the  farmer  should  watch  aiad 
j^aj,  as  well  as  labor.  No  man,  after  patting  in  a  crop  w^V^ 
should  leave  his  field  without  praying  for  plenty  of  rain  and  a|i 
abundant  harvest;  especially  these  dry  seasons. 

The  sixth  and  last  habit  which  we  shall  name,  seems  to  be  the 
very  keystone  to  all  the  others — and  that  is  to  be  thorough.  Do  your 
-work  wdl;  don't  try  to  cany  water  in  a  basket;  work,  once  well 
done,  is  twice  dime.  An  anecdote  oeeurs  to  me,  which  it  may  be 
-well  torelate,  illu8ti?ativ^of  this  point.  One  of  the  most  carefuland 
.thorough  ifsrmers  of  Herkimer  county,  found  on  going  out  in  Hm 
morning  to  feed  his  hogs,  that  in  putting  up  the  bars  the  daf 
.i>ftfoi«  in  a  hiir^y,)he  had  neglected  to  wedge  them  fiist.  Aa  lAe 
eomfield  was  nest  to  his  pasture,  his  swine  had  rooted  the  ^bam 
•down,  and  were  in*the<x»Mifi^ ;  cf  course,  he  was  very  uhkIi 
^vexed  with  himsdf.  (topping  for  a  m^nent,  he  looked  at  the 
4>ar3,  and  then  jumping  clear  from  tfie  ground,  he  iBcreamed,  ^f 
-ain't  thorough !  I  ain't  thorough!^  Possibly  some  of  us  may  have 
had  occasion  to  say  the  same.  The  last  that  was  known  of  this 
man,  was,  that  he  bad  made  himself  independent  by  being 
thorough.  ♦<  Let  us  go  and  do  likewise."  The  best  interest  Of 
13te  farmer  requires  him  to  be  thorough  in  ererpthing.  *When%e 
builds  a  waH  on  a  heavy  soil  of  land,  let  him  xlig  a  trench,  tind 
lay  the  foundation  pure ;  bank  it  well,  and  it  may  stand 'to  benAt 
^nerations  to  come.  When  he  builds  s  fence,  %uild  it  to  stead 
during  his  pleasure.  We  all  need  to  do  our  work  well;  ow 
plowing,  particularly,  should  be  done  with  great  care ;  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  it  may  perhaps  be  emphatically  said,  in  this  depart- 
ment of  farming  that  we  are  not  thorough.  In  the  first  place,  on 
most  of  our  land,  we  need  a  strong,  well  fed  and  well  trained 
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team,  which  can  take  the  draft  with  ease;  seoondlj,  we  need  a 
good  plow,  one  that  will  do  execution,  (with  a  plenty  of  new 
points,)  that  will  cat  up  the  ground  and  ^Hm  it  over.  There  is 
no  economy  in  rooting  away  with  an  old,  worn  out  point.  We 
may  do  poor  work  with  good  tools,  but  it  is  certain  we  cannot  da 
good  work  with  poor  tools.  If  we  do  our  work  well,  when  the 
plow  is  badly  worn  we  can  afford  to  get  a  new  one ;  whereas,  if 
our  work  is  but  half  done,  we  never  can  afford  a  new  one,  and  if 
we  get  one  at  all  must  run  in  debt  for  it.  But  a  good  team  and 
plow  will  not  do  the  work  without  a  good  hand  to  manage  them. 
It  will  not  be  disputed,  perhaps,  that  most  teamsters  use  too 
heavy  a  lash,  and  carry  too  heavy  a  hand  with  their  teams.  Good 
teams,  with  gentle  usage,  will  mind  better  and  work  better  than 
^ith  harsh  treatment. 

With  these  three,  called  the  farmer's  grand  trio,  viz :  a  good 
teamster,  team  and  plow,  man  well  paidy  team  well  fedj  we  may 
reasonably  expect  the  work  to  be  done  thorough.  Perhapa 
most  men  plow  their  land  too  shallow.  In  these  dry  seasons, 
especially,  we  need  to  plow  from  six  to  ten  -inches  deep,  ao- 
oording  to  the  soil.  This  prepares  the  ground  for  either  a  wel 
or  dry  season.  Subsoiling  for  this  purpose,  is  fast  gaining  favor. 
The  time  of  plowing  land  depends  very  much  on  the  soil.  I 
would  plow  and  sow  light,  dry,  and  sandy  soils  early  enough 
in  the  spring  to  give  the  crops  the  benefit  of  early  rains.  I 
would  avoid  as  much  as  possible  plowing  heavy  stubble  land 
when  too  wet.  A  heavy  clay  soil  needs  to  he  plowed  in  the  fidl, 
and  receive  the  action  of  the  frost  of  winter  to  pulverize  it.  The 
worms  injure  my  corn  less  planted  on  &ll-plowed  green  sward, 
than  sward  spring  plowed.  Teams  are  generally  in  better  con- 
dition to  plow  in  the  fSall  than  in  the  spring.  I  prefer  to  have  a 
sward  furrow  turned  over  at  an  angle  of  forty-^five  degrees,  than 
to  have  it  turned  over  flat.  It  is  in  a  better  condition  to  rot  for 
the  first  crop,  and  also  to  mix  by  the  next  plowing.  Land  is 
generally  considered,  after  being  well  tilled,  in  a  good  condition  to 
to  sow  when  the  dust  flies.  When  our  land  is  thoroughly  plowed, 
too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  obtain  and  sow  good  seed> 
clear  from  «  foul  stuff,"  for  without  this,  a  good  crop  is  impos- 
sible. Indeed,  the  fiirmer's  watch-word,  from  early  dawn  to 
early  dusk,  should  be  thorough!  thoroughll 
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Hie  six  babits  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  are  incUspen- 
«able  to  a  good  and  suecessfol  farmer,  to  wit :  Industry,  to  gtt 
things  right ;  Vigilance,  to  keep  them  so ;  Economy,  with  fni- 
gality*  to  save  what  yon  get ;  Perseverance,  to  overcome  obstaclea, 
wid  sormonnt  difficulties ;  Abiding  at  home,  to  take  care  of  affiiirs  > 
and  to  be  thorough.    Do  things  twice,  by  <leing  them  well  onoe. 

With  regard  to  cattle,  there  are  three  kinds  or  classes,  worthy 
of  our  attention,  viz :  workers,  feeders  and  milkers,  A  good  rule 
for  workers  is  to  have  hardy,  sizeable  oxen,  which  will  do  the 
most  work  on  a  given  amount  of  food,  in  a  given  time.  The 
irule  for  feeders,  is  to  seek  those  which  are  hardy  and  sizeable,  and 
will  &t  for  market  soonest,  on  a  given  amount  of  food,  in  a  given 
time.  For  milkers,  we  need  hardy  cows,  with  less  regard  to  size, 
which  give  the  largest  quantity^  and  the  best  quality  of  milk,  on 
a  given  amount  of  food,  during  the  longest  time  in  the  year. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  cattle,  bat  when  we  find  the  above 
named  qualities,  with  but  little  regard  to  Uood,  we  have  found 
4he  great  object  of  search.  Much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the  De- 
vons,  the  Durhams,  Ayrsfaires  or  Herefords,  crosses  or  natives; 
but  the  abovo  rules  are  well  nigh  infallible.  Let  us  then  be 
thorough  in  our  selection  of  stock,  and  thus  save  feed,  and  make 
•  money.  With  regard  to  horses,  we  need  to  have  strong  hardy 
animals,  large  size  for  workers,  common  size  for  roadsters,  which 
^combine  speed  with  power  and  endurance.  Some  are  in  ibvor  of 
Black  Hawks,  some  of  Morgans,  some  of  Golden  Farmers,  Mes- 
sengers and  Bluchers;  but  the  aforesaid  qualities  comprise  the 
proper  objects  of  search.  As  to  swine,  we  need  those  that  can 
convert  the  least  corn  into  the  most  pork;  and  September  and 
October  are  the  months  to  do  it  in.  Hogs  should  be  kept  during 
the  heat  of  summer,  in  a  pasture  well  watered  and  shaded,  and 
•on  food  the  best  calculated  to  promote  their  healthy  and  thrifty 
growth.  The  fashion  of  requiring  swine  to  wear  a  couple  of  jewels 
in  the  nose,  should  not  only  be  encouraged,  but  absolutely  required 
of  them.  On,  or  about  the  first  of  September,  they  should  be  con- 
flned  in  a  small  pen  or  yard,  where  they  can  get  to  the  ground, 
orh  ave  dirt  or  soil  thrown  in  to  thenu  They  need  regular  feed- 
ing, by  a  man  of  experience  and  good  Judgment    Boys  will  do  to 
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Sbtd  pigs  pampki&s,  but  not  to  fatten  bc^.  During  the  last  two 
weeks  fattening,  it  is  economy  to  feed  hogs  old  corn  meal,  (all  the 
better  if  cooked)  and  cold  water,  which  will  both  harden  and 
fweeten  the  pork. — Old  GK)Ternor  Hunt,  of  Vermont,  said  to  a 
firiend  of  mine,  many  years  since,  <<that  he  always  felt  poor  if  be 
did  not  haFe  old  corn  enough  left  oyer,  to  fatten  Ids  pork  on/ 
This  remark  is  worthy  of  the  highest  regard,  t  Those  breeds  of 
f  wine  should  be  selected,  which  are  of  quiet  dispositions,  and  apt 
^to  fatten.    Jhe  Suffolk  and  Berkshires  are  highly  recommended. 

With  regard  to  sheep,  we  ha^e  much  room  for  improrement. 
Our  sheep  are  too  small  and  too  lean  for  mutton,  and  too  coarso 
for  wool.  We  are  rapidly  improving,  however,  in  this  depart- 
ment. Sheep  need  better  care  in  winter  than  they  generally  get; 
they  should  be  kept  warm  and  have  a  plenty  of  good  water.  As 
to  poultry,  fkrmers  generally  like  those  varieties  best,  wbieh 
destroy  the  least  grain,  and  eat  the  least  com.  With  regard  to 
wintering  stock,  we  should  be  careful  and  not  to  start  on  the  cold 
journey  with  too  many  head.  If  a  man  thinks  he  can  keep  twenty 
liead,  let  him  start  with  but  fifteen  These  fifteen ,  well  kept,  will 
i>e  worth  more  in  the  spring,  than  the  twenty  poorly  kept,  or 
pinched  through.  Young  stock  should  be  kept  growing  all  winter, 
otherwise  we  lose  a  part  of  their  keeping.  Milch  cows  shoidd 
always  be  kept  in  good  order,  hair  soft,  in  fine  spirits ;  so  that  as 
you  go  out  with  the  pail  to  milk  them,  they  will  turn  t^eir  bright 
eye  towards  yon,  and  (as  an  old  gentleman  once  told  me)  wQl 
step  away  from  you,  and  turn  round  towards  you,  as  polite  as 
a  French  dancing  master.  With  regard  to  our  lands,  we  need 
to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  management  of  different  eotls; 
our  wet  soils  need  draining,  but  there  is  danger  of  over  draining 
them.  Our  dry  soils  may  need  plaster,  but  this  also  may  beov^- 
•done;  judgment  must  be  used  in  both  eases  to  receive  a  benefit. 
There  is  but  little  danger,  however,  from  the  plentiful  use  of 
manure.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  farmers  allow  much  of  this 
valuable  article  to  be  wasted  in  the  yards;  and  of  course  in  pro- 
portitm  as  this  is  lost,  the  farm  is  impoverished.  Tlie  barn-yard, 
is  indeed  the  farmer's  bank,  and,  if  attended  to,  with  the  samo 
care  that  paper  or  stock  banks  are,  will  yield  a  far  gireatar  inlewBt 
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to  the  stockholders.  Rag- money  banks  discount  for  sixty  or  nfnetf 
^ayS)  whereas  the  farmer's  stock-yard  bank,  is  ready  to  (BscounI 
eyery  morning.    The  interest,  of  course,  is  immense. 

In  New  Jersey  the  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  making  what  they 
call  ^<  compost  heaps,"  as  also  is  done  in  many  parts  of  this  State. 
8ay,i  take  some  hollow  piece  of  ground,  or  excavate  one  which 
will  hold,  perhaps,  twenty-five  loads,  and  draw  a  few  loads  of 
muck,  or  swamp  mud,  and  throw  in  now  and  then  a  load  or  two 
from  the  barn  yard,  and  then  some  leached  ashes,  plaster,  or  a 
little  quick  lime,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  so  on^  until  it  is  fnlL 
▲  farmer  may  at  odd  spells  accomplish  this  in  three  or  four  weeks, 
«nd  by  this  time  it  has  become  thoroughly  pulreflrized,  and  ready 
to  be  spread  on  meadow,  pasture  or  grain  landv  Suppose  hedoe*^ 
this  for  the  months  of  May,  June,  July  and  August,  four  months, 
he  will  then  add  one  hundred  loads  of  valuable  top-dressing  to 
his  farm  annually,  in  addition  to  what  he  ordinarily  does.  In 
this  way  he  enriches  his  farm  rapidly,  and  with  proper  care  every 
thing  prospers  around  him^ 

A  few  words  in  regard  to  our  fair  and  society.    All  must  t&^ 
joice  in  the  prosperity  and  success  of  our  present  fair.    Let  ur 
have  no  heart-burnings  or  jealousies  as  n,  society,  but  unite  heart 
and  hand  in  this  public  enterprise  for  the  general  good:    Ad' 
agricultural  society  is  a  republican  institution,  a  society  caleu-^ 
lated  to  bless  and  benefit  every  department  of  business.    No  per- 
son who  understands  things  right  will  join  this,  or  perhaps  any* 
other  society,  for  the  mere  premiums  he  may  get.    Every  mait* 
who  prepares  his  qrops  or  stock,  or  implements  of  husbandry  fov^ 
the  fair,  probably  gets  treble,  or  even  fourfold  more  benefits  in' 
reality,  than  his  expense.    The  man  who  looks  at  the  society  ai- 
it  is,  and  its  intention,  cannot  fail  to  see  that  he  is  sure  of  a  bene- 
fit or  premium,  and  if  the  judges  award  him  a  premium,  that  iS' 
so  much  extra.    There  are  hudreds  of  persons  in  the  county  of^ 
Oswego  who  stand  aloof  from  our  Agricultural  Society  for  wanf 
of  an  acquaintance  with  it.    It^  object  is  for  their  good,  and  as 
an  officer  of  the  society,  and  an  old  member  of  it,  I  would  cor- 
dially invite  them  to  unite  with  us.    If  the  society  is  faulty,  help^ 
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us  make  it  what  it  should  be.  The  societj  is  tof  the  benefit  of 
laboring  men,  and  they  ha^e  as  much,  and  even  more  power  in  it 
than  any  other  class  of  men.  It  is,  verily,  a  republican  institu- 
tion. 

As  the  mighty  Schuylkill  river  lifts  itself  upon  Fairmount's 
lofty  summit,  to  bless  and  benefit  Philadelphia's  peaceful  sons,  sa 
may  this  society  elevate  itself  to  bless  both  the  present  and  future- 
generations. 


XXTRAer    FHOM    THC  ADDRESS  OF  REV.    EDWARD  LORp,   BEFORE  THE. 
OSWEGO  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY,  ON  HORTICULTURE,  SEPT.,  1853. 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  social  and  moral  influr 
ences  horticulture  exerts. 

The  influence  of  cultivating  fruits  and  flowers  Is  decidedly  so- 
cial and  refining^  it  makes  home  pleasant,  and  draws  the  bondti 
of  affection  more  closely  around  the  members  of  the  same  family. 
It  was  announced  to  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  should  occupy 
houses  and  possess  vineyards,  and  eat  the  fruit  thereof,  when  they 
should  enter  the  promised  land.    This  injunction  must  have  been 
gratifying  to  them  after  their  long  encampment  before  the  ver- 
dnreless  summits  of  Sinai,  and  while  wandering  over  desert  plains,, 
with  no  green  trees  to  cheer  the  sight,  or  blooming  flowers  to* 
perfume  the  air.    It  was  the  design  of  the  Almighty  that  Canaan 
should  be  the  home  of  his  chosen  people;  and,  that  they  might 
abide  th^re  cheerfully,  it  was  important  to  throw  influences 
around  them  that  would  make  their  homes  pleasant,  and  promote 
a  love  for  the  place  chosen  for  them  to  dwell  in.    By  building 
houses  and  planting  vineyards,  this  end  would  in  a  great  degree 
be  secured.    It  is  a  law  of  our  being  that  we  become  attached  to 
those  objects  upon  which  we  have  bestowed  labor,  and  over  which 
we  have  expended  care.    We  love  the  trees  our  own  hands  have 
planted,  the  vines  we  have  cultivated  and  trailed  over  our  door- 
ways, and  over  the  trellis  our  own  hands  have  constructed ;  we 
love  the  cottage  we  have  planned  and  erected,  or  which  Is  hal- 
lowed by  time-honored  associations ;  and  our  attachment  becomes 
very  strong.    The  houses  and  vineyards  upon  the  mountains  of 
Israel  were  no  ineonsiderable  influences  in  promoting  a  love  of 
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home,  for  which  the  Jewish  nation  wad  renowned ;  and  the  same 
influences  now  are  vastly  important,  in  promoting  internal  peace 
and  strengthening  the  social  affections.  The  trees,  the  flowers, 
and  fruits  around  our  dwellings  are  the  centers  of  interest,  and 
while  cultivating  them,  and  watching  their  growth,  an  insensible 
though  strong  influence  is  stealing  over  us.  If  the  dwelling  is 
tastefully  constructed,  and  is  surrounded  with  trees  bearing  fhiits, 
and  with  flowering  shrubs  and  perenniids,  filling  every  nook  and 
corner,  the  memba*s  of  the  household  become  attached  to  the 
home  of  their  comfort  and  their  joy.  To  appreciate,  somewhat, 
the  Influence  of  horticulture,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  such 
a  h(Hne  with  a  neglected  dwelling  that  stands  like  some  towering 
rock  in  a  verdureless  field,  where  we  can  find  no  exhibitions  of 
taste  or  care  beyond  the  common  necessities  of  life. 

In  preparing  the  outward  adornments  of  the  cottage,  a  part  of 
the  work  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  female  members  of  the 
&mily.  Their  hands  should  trail  the  plants  requiring  the  delicate 
touch ;  and  their  taste  should  be  called  into  requisition  in  plan- 
ning the  garden,  when  beauty  and  tasteful  arrangement  are  de- 
sired. It  Is  an  employment  they  need,  and  which  repays  by  re- 
fining their  natures,  and  in  giving  back  the  bloom  to  their  cheeks. 
It  prevents  that  unhappy  influence  that  must  follow  an  unreason- 
able and  unnatural  confinement  to  severe  domestic  duties.  Let 
them  breathe  the  morning  air  and  the  fragrance  of  the  dew- 
sprinkled  flowers,  and  a  portion  of  their  time  be  attired  in  gar* 
ments,  "all  redolent  with  sunbeams  and  west  winds,^'  and  they 
will  cheerfully  and  thoroughly  perform  necessary  duties ;  and 
Heaven's  sweet  influences,  so  important  to  mould  and  refine  their 
natures,  will  not  be  lost. 

It  is  universally  admitted  t^at  circumstances  of  location  and  of 
climate  afiect  the  character,  especially  when  in  process  of  forma- 
tion. The  influence  of  economy  and  prevailing  habits  are  im- 
pressed upon  national  character.  Upon  the  individual  the  effect 
of  the  beautiful  in  nature  is  to  refine  the  affections,  and  remove 
the  natural  roughness  of  character  he  may  possess.  In  the  noble- 
ness of  the  Indian,  we  read  his  communion  with  nature  in  her 
wild  solitudes^  and  in  the  kindness  of  the  sailor,  who  makes  the 
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octan  bis  home,  we  trace  the  inftnence  of  seienes  witli  which  he  i§ 
Ihmiliar.  No  man  eim  cultivate  a  love  for  the  flowers  of  the  field| 
faeeerthe  thehr  fragrane^  and  admire  their  beantj,  withont  being 
file  subject  of  that  sefteDing  influence  neeei sarj  in  forming  a  per- 
ftu^  and  symmetrical  character.  The  refinement  thus  secured 
does  not  at  all  diminish  his  mental  rigor  and  strei^h,  but  ren- 
ders them  more  attractive^  and  is-essential  to  their  perfect  develop* 
tent.  The  influence  of  a  cultivated  taste  is  seen  in  the  format 
ti6n  of  the  English  character.  A  peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  the 
Bnglish,  is  a  fondness  fbr  flowfers  that  pervades  all  classes.  In 
tlie  summer  season  you  will  notice  them  with  bouquets  in  theilr 
kandS)  or  with  roees  in  th^  button  holes  of  their  vests.  Th# 
Judges  marchiDg  tb  the  sessions  of  their  court?,  and  the  higher 
classes,  enjoying  the  pl^sures  of  social  life,  bear  atN>ut  their  per** 
eons  the  beautiful  productions  of  the  green-house  and  of  the  gar- 
den. Vases  of  flowers  are  placed  upon  the  center  tables,  upon 
the  judge's  desk,  and  also  upon  the  tombs  of  departed  friendSi 
thus  evincing  a  national  fondness  for  them.  To  this  cause  is 
traceable  much  of  that  afiability  and  refinement  of  manners  for 
which  the  English  are  so  celebrated.  It  also  accounts  in  part  for 
the  good  grace  with  which  they  yielded  to  the  triumph  of  Ameri- 
can ingenuity  in  the  World's  Industrial  exhibition,  occurring  a 
few  years  ago,  and  also  for  that  admirable  feature  of  character, 
exhibited  in  respect  for  those  who  are  their  superiors. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  we,  as  a  nation,  need  every  influence 
adapted  to  refine  our  social  natures,  and  remove  that  bluntness  of 
character  too  often  found  in  a  comparatively  new  country.  W# 
possess  strength  and  vigor,  and  we  need  delicacy  of  feeling  and 
refinement  to  give  symmetry  and  perfection  to  our  characters. 
This  result  is  promoted  by  communing  aith  nature  in  her  group- 
itigs  and  clusterings — by  adorning  our  dwellings,  and  by  sur^ 
itmnding  them  with  a  profusion  of  beauty,  and  learning  to  love 
Md  cherish  everything  that  is  beautiful  in  the  works  of  the 
Creator. 

An  interesting  train  of  thought  is  found  in  the  prophetic  suggu- 
turns  of  the  several  departments  of  horticulture,  which  point  sig- 
nificantly to  the  future  millennial  state  of  the  world.  The  lan- 
guage of  prophecy  unfolding  the  future  is  most  graphic. — <<The 
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BKmiitafDS  and  the  hilh  shall  break  fiwth  iBto^ngiiiByaiid  alt 
the  treefl  of  the  ie]d  shall  clap  their  hand^.  Instead  of  the  thontf 
shall  come  np  the  fir  tree^  and  instead  of  the  brier  shall  come  up^ 
the  m jrtle  tree.  The  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  a»  the  rose.* 
It  shall  blossom  abundantly,  and  rejoice  even  with  joy  and  singr^ 
ing;  and  the  glory  of  Lebanon  shall  be  given  onto  it  the  excel*^ 
lency  of  Carmel  and  Sharon.''  The  language  thus  employed  pre-* 
figures  the  moral  order  and  peace  that  will  universally  prevail^ 
and  there  is  no  reason  .to  be  found  why  this  prophecy  will  not  be 
literally  fulfilled — ^why  external  nature  will  not  be  changed  so  at 
to  mirror  forth  the  happy  and  peaceful  condition  of  the  world. 
In  Eden  thorns  and  thistles  were  unknown,  and  why  should  the 
trail  of  the  serpent  over  the  flowera  of  Paradise  then  be  visible  1 
Why  should  not  the  earth  be  like  a  garden,  and  the  ^^  desert  bud 
and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

However  visionary  the  idea  of  a  pbysit:al  millennium  may' 
appear,  it  is  nevertheless  practical,  requiring  no  miracle,  buf 
can  be  brought  about  by  the  ordinary  process  of  labor.  Matff 
large  farms  in  our  own  country  are  now  in  so  high  a  state  of 
cultivation,  that  they  appear  like  exteosive  gardens.  In  the 
report  of  a  committee  on  farms  in  Seneca  county,  to  which  I 
listened  a  few  years  ago^  it  was  announced  that  on  some  of  th» 
fSirms  visited,  so  thorough  had  been  the  cultivation  that  not  A 
brier,  thorn  or  foul  weed  could  be  fbtmd.  Let  population  im< 
crease  and  the  fiirms-will  becoeie  smaller,  and  tillage,  as  a  conEe« 
qtienee,  will  become  mc^re  thorough,  and  not  a^fooi  of  land  will  be 
neglected,  and  net  atfaiette  or  a  BOKioue  weed  will  be  permitted 
to  grow.  Waste  lands  will  be  tbeH^i^Iy  drained,  uid  hill  sidei 
wtll  be  terraced,  bringing  neglected  and  now  useless  lands  Into  al 
state  favorable  to  cultivation.  It  should  be  rememba'ed  the! 
Christianity  is  hostile  to  indolence,  and  whenever  in  the  ascend^ 
ant;  is  accompanied  by  active  industry  and  advancement  in  thc^ 
arts.  This  has  always  be«>  true,  and  with  the  advancement  of 
any  people  in  morals  there  has  been  progress  in  agriculture: 
The  resources  of  the  Old  World  have  been  sufficient  for  the  trans*' 
fonuation  of  all  the  inhabited  territory.  There  has  been  sufficient 
labor  expended  to  reclaim  all  the  waste  lands,  a'nd  terrace  thef 
hill  sides,  but  it  has  been  bestowed  upon  unworthy  objects,  anJ 
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in  channels  ruinous  to  the  prosperity  of  any  people.  Strength 
has  been  expended  largely  in  the  gladiatorial  and  athletic  games 
of  antiquity,  perpetuated  in  the  tournament,  and  in  other  public 
spectacles  in  the  days  of  chivalry.  An  incalculable  amount  of 
labor  has  been  expended  in  rearing  pyramids,  and  mausoleums, 
and  in  hewing  out  and  transporting  huge  statues  and  obelisks 
to  perpetuate  folly  rather  than  true  greatness.  The  ruins  of 
castles  in  Europe  testify  to  an  undue  concentration  of  labor,  and  ' 
triumphal  arches  and  monumental  remains  are  proof  of  great 
waste,  to  satisfy  ambitious  tyrants,  and  to  celebrate  and  make  at- 
tractive heathen  holidays.  War  has  been  exceedingly  destruc- 
tive to  human  strength,  having  directly  and  indirectly  caused  the 
destruction  of  about  one-tenth  of  the  human  race.  Those  who 
have  fallen  upon  the  field  were  generally  young  men,  and  those 
in  the  strength  of  manhood,  thus  wasting  nerves  and  sinews  that 
make  the  arm  strong  and  the  body  vigorous.  Much  of  the  labor 
not  employed  in  the  field  was  necessary  in  providing  for  the  army, 
in  gathering  together  food,  and  in  constructing  arms  and  equip- 
ments. Besides,  the  march  of  armies  has  been  characterized  by 
the  destruction  of  orchards,  vineyards,  orange  groves,  of  cities 
and  dwellings  and  works  of  art.  When  we  remember  the  vast 
armies  that  have  poured  forth  from  every  province  in  the  Old 
World,  and  that  almost  every  plain  in  Europe  has  been  a  battle- 
field, we  are  not  surprised  that  so  much  barrenness  and  poverty 
ftill  exist.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  provide  for  the  army, 
the  design  has  been  merely  to  reap,  not  to  improve  the  lands  that 
were  tilled,  and,  when  unrequited  toil  has  been  employed,  as  has 
been  the  case  in  every  age,  the  earth  seems  to  recoil  and  grow 
barren.  The  true  idea  is,  that  the  soil  should  be  occupied  by 
those  desiring  and  loving  a  home,  who  will  labor  to  make  their 
lands  productive,  and  their  dwellings  pleasant  abodes;  and  had 
the  energies  of  the  human  race  been  thus  employed,  the  Old 
World  would  now  have  been  a  perfect  garden.  When  labor  shall 
no  more  be  wasted  in  seeking  pleasure,  and  in  satisfying  an  evil 
ambition;  when  the  principles  of  the  Oospel  prevail,  overcoming 
indolence,  and  marking  out  the  appropriate  channels  in  which 
labor  shall  be  expended,  we  may  look  for  the  literal  fulfilment  of 
prophecy. 
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In  confirmation  of  tlie  yiew  suggested,  we  notice  many  im- 
provements In  agricultural  chemistrji  in  implements  of  hus- 
bandry,* and  also  discoveries  in  every  department  of  horticulture, 
Tfhich  facilitate  labor;  and  we  are  now  reaping  benefits  in  the 
increased  beauty  and  fertility  of  our  lands.  These  improvements 
will  continue  until  future  generations  will  look  back  upon  our 
Ignorance  with  surprise,  equal  to  that  we  manifest  as  we  look 
back  to  former  generations. 

We  have  evidence  in  the  past  that  wonderful  changes  can  be 
accomplished.  Travellers  inform  us  that  the  hills  of  Palestine 
were  once  terraced,  and  were  highly  cultivated,  and  that  now 
the  remains  of  former  beauty  are  everywhere  found,  which  are 
vestiges  of  former  luxuriance.  This  accounts  for  the  description 
of  the  sacred  writer,  calling  it  <<  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.''  History  informs  us  of  the  fertility  of  Babylon,  whose  in- 
habitants were  supplied  with  food,  principally  from  the  gardens 
in  rear  of  their  dwellings.  The  vineyards  of  Europe  are  repre- 
sented to  be  exceedingly  beautiful,  as  the  terraces  on  which  the 
vines  are  grown  rise  in  regular  order  one  above  another — types 
or  examples  of  what  the  whole  face  of  nature,  at  no  distant  day, 
will  present  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder. 

As  objections  to  the  theory  presented,  we  are  pointed  to  rocky 
ledges  and  unsightly  bolders,  that  mar-  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape; but  those  rough  places  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  it, 
and  become  an  additional  feature  of  interest.  The  bolder  can  be 
grown  over  with  the  vine,  and  beauty  can  be  made  to  bloom  from 
the  crevices  of  rocks.  The  Highlands  and  the  craggy  hill  sides  of 
the  Hudson  are  selected  as  desirable  country  seats  by  our  mer- 
chant princes,  and  are  miCde  exceedingly  beautiful  by  the  hand 
of  the  ingenious  and  nature-loving  gardener.  .  Rural  architecture, 
taste  in  the  construction  of  cottages,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  taste  in  landscape  gardening,  have  changed  many  a  craggy 
wild  into  the  beautiful  and  treasured  abodes  of  our  own  citizens, 
which  betoken  a  state  of  millennial  beauty.  The  "  Elm  Wood 
Cottages,''  the  "Vesper  Cliffs,"  and  the  "Green  Vales"  will  con- 
tinue to  multiply,  until  our  entire  country  will  be  like  a  garden. 
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It  deems  conclusive  tliat  ^*  the  mountains  and  UHs  will  break 
fbrth  into  singing,  and  tlie  trees  of  the  field  will  clap  their  hands,'' 
that  Lebanons,  and  Carmels,  and  Sharons,  will  every  where  be 
foupd|  and  external  nature  will  change  with  the  character  of  men. 
The  earth  groans  under  the  curse  of  thorns  and  thistles  and  desert* 
wastes;  indeed,  <^  the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  to 
gether  in  pain  until  now,  waiting  to  be  delivered."  How  glorious 
and  beautiful  will  the  earth  appear  when  this  result  is  attained. 
BeaAty  will  everywhere  bloom.  The  dwellings,  the  happy  homes 
of  united  familieS|  will  be  embowered  among  trees  and  blooming 
plants.  Fruits — golden^  rich  and  melting— will  ripen  on  every 
bough.  Thorns  and  briers  will  be  unknown,  and  the  earth 
clothed  in  new  robes  of  beauty,  like  Eden,  the  happy  abode  of 
our  first  parents,  will  mirror  forth  the  peace  and  moral  order  that 
will  prevail  among  men. 


OTSEGO. 

The  annual  &ir  of  the  Ots^o  County  Agricultural  Society 
held  at  Cooperstown,  on  the  1 1  th  and  12th  of  October.  The  exhi^ 
hitioQ  was  not  m  very  satisfactory  one.  The  show  of  aDifiMil8,and 
particularly  of  neat-stock,.  would  not  have  apprised  a  strai^esr 
that  our  county  reUes  fur  her  prosperity,  in  a  g;reat  degree,  oa 
a  the  cattl#  upos  her  theusand  biUs^"  There  was^  however,  9^ 
lai^  concourse  of  people,  who  seemed  to  have  come  to^^er-  for 
tiiepai^)ose  of  making  nmrry,  and  who,  if  one  osight  judge  from 
the  general  hilarity,  did  not  Ml  of  their  ol3|eet ;  but  if  our  Cu^ 
OMts  in  attendame  with  thtb  fiiHiiUes  in  gala  dress^  bad  also* 
bsought  alon^  with  them  the  brst  samples  of  th^  butter  and 
dMSse,  ihe  handsomest  products  of  their  wives'  or  daughters' 
haiHUcraft^  the  finest  sp^imens  of  their  flocks  and  herdsy  that 
were  left  <)uietly  grazing,  at  hoiaey  we<  should  have  had  *  an  exhi'* 
bitioA  which  would  have  given  something  like  a  just  iadicaUoai 
of  our  actual  coiditiouiis  regards  wealth  and  refine QM^nt.  Yet), 
some  of  the  lew  cattle  MhilMted,  were  worthy  of  our  excellent 
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pftsturaga.  The  show  of  sheep  was,  peihaps,  an  average  one  as 
ifDQppared  with  former  jiears,  and  that  of  swine  indicated  the 
increased  attention  which  has  been  given  to  pork  raising,  during 
the  past  jear. 

A  N^if  eondderable  display  of  domeetie  manufactures,  of  po- 
ducts  from  the  garden  and  (nrobard,  and  •of  mechanical  impla- 
ments,  gave  additional  interest  to  the  exhibition.  There  was 
.also  quite  a  show  <Qf  poultiy  of  the  several  va,rieUes  that  liave 
jalelj  been  introduced  into  Ihe  oountij. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  fair,  the  plowing  match  came  off  in 
a  spirited  manner.  There  were^  seven  competitors  for  the  four 
j)remiums  offered,  And  the  work  did,  indicated  that  the  import- 
ance of  deep  and  thorough  plowing  is  understood  and  appreciated 
by  our  farmers.  The  show  of  horses  also  tookjilace  on  thorsecond 
day,  and  was  such.as  has  not  probably  been  surpassed  In.ai^yjpte- 
vious  year. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  society  listened  to  an  address  from  Dr.  E. 
P.  By  ram,  of  Cooperstown,  whOigaF«e  lan  interesting  ^and  excellent 
discourse. 

December  14,  1B54,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  ^society  was 
held,  when  field  crops  and  winter  fruits  were  exhibited.  Among 
the  competitors  for  premiums  on  winter  apples,  William  Davison 
exhibited  thirty  varieties,  and  C.  A.  Derbyshire  twenty-seven, 
and  most  of  these  varieties  seemed  to  have  attained  to  full 
growth  and  perfection.  The  certificates  presented  with  the  sam- 
ples of  grain  and  root  crops,  showed  a  yield  of  18  to  23^  bushels 
of  spring  wheat  to  the  acre,  31  to  32  of  barley,  48  to  62  of  Indian 
:eom,imd  130  to  160  of  potatoes.  It  is  probable  that  these  yields, 
■pMticukrly  that  of  potatoes,  were  excelled  by  many  other  crops 
raised  in  the  oocmty ,  bat  noi  ofiesed  &r  ^pnmittm. 

The  growing  of  wool  in  this  county,  has  for  some  years  been 
gradually  giving  place  to  the  dairy,  and  pork-raising  has  been 
rather  on  the  decline,  until  the  high  prices  of  last  year  gave  it  a 
JHtle  more  life.  But  the  idepartment  of  hu^ndiy  »on  which.our 
farmers  rely  more  than  any  other,  and  on  which  they  ou^  <to 
rely  still  more  than  they  do,  is  the  dairy.    Our  hills  and  ^rallifls^ 
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covered  with  rich  verdurei  and  watered  by  innumerable  rivulets 
and  springs,  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  making  of  butter  and 
cheese;  and  it  is  observable  that  those  farmers  who  have  turned 
their  attention  to  this  business/while  they  have  been  well  remu- 
nerated for  their  time  and  labor,  have  continually  improved  in- 
stead of  impoverisjbing  their  farms. 

There  has  been  for  some  years  a  constantly  increasing  attention 
paid  in  our  county  tp  the  raising  of  hops.  It  is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  2,500  acres  are  planted  to  hops  in  this  county,  yielding, 
this  season,  something  like  2,000,000  lbs.,  and  bringing  to  the 
pockets  of  the  growers  nearly  or  quite  $600,000. 

The  drought  of  the  past  summer,  though  severly  felt  in  some 
parts  of  the  county,  seems  not  to  have  been  as  severe  here  as 
elsewhere,  and  the  enhanced  prices  received  have  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  lessened  amount  of  our  products.  On  the  whole, 
the  past  season  has  been  to  the  farmers  of  this  county  one  of 
unparalleled  prosperity. 

The  following  is  a  summary  from  the  treasurer's  books : 

Balance  of  last  year  in  the  treasury, $96  94 

Received  from  members,  and  admission  into  the  tent, . .  229  $6 
Received  from  the  State, 148  00 

♦474  50 

Premiums, $343  50 

Contingent  expenses, 54  96 

Balance  in  the  treasury, 76  04 

$474  50 

Answers  to  questions  propounded  in  the  circular  of  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  of  the  State  Society^  ofjfov.  28,  1854. 

1.  The  chief  products  of  our  county  are  those  of  the  dairy,  and 
hops. 

2.  Th«  capital  invested/ in  both  is  Increased  this  year;  but  the 
product,  owing  to  the  drouth,  does  not,  perhaps,  exceed  that  of 
last  year. 
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3.  There  are  about  380^000  acres  of  improved  land  in  this 
countj.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with  accuracy,  but  perhaps  one- 
half  of  the  improved  land  is  devoted  to  the  dairy.  The  amount 
of  butter  and  cheese  produced  not  known,  (the  census  for  1850 
states  it  to  be  4,547,644  lbs.,)  but  the  quality  is  thought  to  be 
good.  Of  hops,  there  are  now  something  like  2,500  acres,  yield- 
ing, this  year,  a  large  crop,  of  good  quality. 

4.  The  yield  of  other  crops  has  been  below  the  average  of 
other  years.  Can  give  no  more  particulars  than  appear  in  the 
above  report. 

5.  The  number  of  acres  under  tillage  is  slightly  increased. 
Very  little  woodland  in  this  county  is  now  "  cleared,"  except  as 
the  wood  and  timber  are  needed  for  use. 

6.  There  is  but  little  change  in  the  number  of  animal  stock. 
Cattle  have  somewhat  increased,  sheep  have  decreased,  hogs  have 
considerably  increased.  Native  breeds  are  most  common.  Devons 
and  grade  Devons  are  quite  numerous ;  but  Durhams  and  grade 
Durhams,  I  think,  are  more  approved  than  any  other. 

7.  There  is  but  little  scientific  attention  to  farm  cultivation. 

8.  There  has  been  little  attention  to  drainage.  Some  tile 
draining  has  been  done  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cooperstown^ 
the  past  season,  with  what  advantage,  is  not  yet  known. 

9.  There  has  been  a  marked  increase  in  the  value  of  farms.  In 
the  hop  districts  this  increase  has  amounted  to  fifty  per  cent. 
Perhaps  it  may  safely  be  said  that  throughout  the  county  the  in- 
crease has  been  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent 

10.  Our  products  are  mainly  bought  up  by  resident  specula- 
tors, and  go  to  New- York,  through  Fort  Plain,  and  by  other 
routes.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  per  cent  of  their  value  the 
expenses  amount  to.  A.  H.  CLASK,  President. 

Officers^  1855.— Joseph  W.  Ball,  President;  Benjamin  Pierce, 
1st  Vice-President;  L.  W.  Rathbone,  2d  Vice-President;  George 
Clark,  3d  Vice-President;  J.  B.  Wood,  Secretary;  George  P. 
Keese,  Treasurer.    Executive  Committee— John  A.  Bathbone, 
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Noel  HarriDgtoD)  William  B.  ¥an  Woert,  John  S.  BrpwD,  A.  H. 
Clark,  Wm.  Davison,  Z.  Martin,  David  Bundy,  George  Field, 
Chas.  McLean,  Wm.  I.  Compton,  Wm.  Shipman,  David  Taft,  John 
H.  Carswell,  Seth  T.  Winslow,  O.  N.  Shipman,  Thos.  T.  Higbj, 
and  Philip  H.  Potter. 

FROM  J.  W.  BALL,  ESQ.,  SCHUYLER^S  LAKE. 
3.  P.  JOHKSOK,  £8q. 

8ir,-^In  answer  to  your 45iroiilar,  handed  me  sometime  sinoe, 
I  submit  the  following :  . 

1st.  Wheat  is  not  cultivated  in  this  county  to  much  extent. 
The  county  of  Otsego  twenty  years  figo,  was  second  to  but  one 
county  in  the  State  for  the  growing  of  fine  wool,  and  it  was  then 
a  lucrative  and  money  making  business — lands  were  cheap,  and 
the  products  of  sheep  high — but,  in  the  course  of  events,  this 
state  of  things  has  changed,  the  cause  is  too'  well  known  to  be 
mentioned  here ;  now  this  county  is  in  substance,  a  dairy  and  hop 
growing  county.  In  1851-^52,  by  the  census  report,  the  State  <tf 
New-York  produced  two  and  a  half  million  pounds  of  hops,  or 
ov^  two* thirds  of  the  whole  amount  raised  in  the  United  States; 
now  taking  the  same  data  to  calculate  from,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  the  counties  of  Otsego  and  Madison  produced  three- 
flfths  of  this  amount,  and  putting  the  two  counties  equal,  which 
I  think  is  nearly  a  correct  estimate,  then  the  county  of  Otsego 
bas  produced  the  last  year,  nearly  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds 
of  hops,  the  average  priee  will  range  not  far  from  twenty-five 
oents  per  f)ound  this  year,  on  account  of  a  heavy  export  demand, 
which  will  yield  to  the  &rmers  of  Otsego,  the  sum  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six  thousand  dollars;  and  the  amount  received 
fojr  the  products  of  the  dairy  will  amount  to  about  the  same  sum, 
.roaking  three  liundred  and  fifty  two  thousand  dollars  received  in 
the  county  for  these  two  items  alone.  But  we  will  return  to  the 
question  of  wheat  growing;  you  will  see  by  the  foregoing,  tliat 
ours  is  a  gracing  county,  and  perhaps  there  are  few  counties  in 
the  State  which  are  better  calculated  and  adapted  to  this  purpose, 
being  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers, 
we  have  a  salubrious,  healthy  atmosphere,  and  delicious  water  In 
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^bfxadmMB.  Tha  two  Uiit  aMflotti  haye  been  extieiMly  diy,  mA 
tiureftMni  onfitToimble  fi>f  cmr  etopt  of  ct leal  gniB|  but  noCwitb- 
iriMdiBg  thia  ditvbf^  Um  interait  and  z«al  tefceii  by  thi  fiN»f 
Viafs  of  the  ooun^  in  tbe  battar  icultivatiog  of  tbdr  lwd«,  as  4 
general  thing,  they  get  much  heavier  yielda  from  what  Uttle  t\u^ 
do  plow,  80  the  yield  per  acre  may  be  safely  set  down  for  the 
aonnty  at  thkteen  bashels*  Five  years  ago,  when  I  had  the  honor 
ef  submitting  io  yeu  ova  county  report,  you  will  find  by  looking 
at  the  State  Transaetiotts  of  that  year,  it  is  there  put  down  as 
eleven  bushes  per  acre. 

'The  p^(  si^tniper  h^  bem  the  dryest,  and  so  given  in  to  be  by 
tb^  oldest  inh&bitAHt^f  W9  )^we  ev^r  ^per^ced,  and  ^tiU  not  ^ 
li^ie  iiistance  Imfi  ipoqiQ  to  my  knowle^^  but  tbat  they  hav^ 
raised  better  crops  of  wheat  this  year  than  for  several  of  the  past 
years — the  reason  is  a  more  thorough  state  of  cultivation ;  the 
Mine  was,  when  £urme»s  would  plow  their  lands  as  Iqi^  as  they 
ifDold  fMroduee  anything,  ae4  th^n  let  them  ffi  wji4»  perhaps  n 
little  timothy  and  chaff  from  their  mattgeas,  and  aon^is  eitra  IEeuh 
aeffs  would  put  00  a  top  dreasing  of  manuia;  ziow  a  man  is  coa* 
sidered  a  poor .  farmer,  unless  he  understands  the  utility  pf  rota- 
tion in  evops,  and  then  a  lay  of  clover,  and  a  dMSSfng  pf  gypsum 
or  some  othet  ferti^i»r«  Our  lake  rid|^  and  rivet  and  ,eaeek 
hotloips,  me  well  adapted  and  receive  graat  beii^ftt  by  tbf  appUca- 
tionofone  and  a  half  bushels  of  piaster  to  the  arve,  eithar  ia  tb# 
springor  fall,  I  prefer  the  lUl  for  Oksadows,  and  spring  for  pastttrea. 
There  are  not  many  good  formers  in  tliis  county  that  raise  less 
than  twisnty  bushels  to  the  acre,  If  they  should  happen  to  get  less, 
tiity  would  be  pretty  sure  not  to  say  any  thing  about  their  arop 
of  wheat  at  all. 

Foqr  yefrs  th^s  summer,  I  jiad  a  fine  piece  of  land  that  I 
had  sowed  wrn  on  the  previous  year,  I  told  my  man  to  plow 
and  sow  it  to  wheat  (spring  crop),  and  he  did  so ;  I  aslLcd  him 
after  he  came  in,  how  much  seed  he  put  on  (he  said,  five  bushels); 
I  told  him  we  should  not  get  a  crop,  he  had  sowed  it  too  thick, 
hut  he  said,  this  M  what  we  do  in  Englapd.  I  thought  time  proves 
«U  things ;  it  ^M^e  on  finely,  and  my  man  soon  began  boasting  of 
ms  way  of  doing  worjc.    The  result  was,  I  never  raised  so  good  a 
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«rap  to  mj  MIb  ;  I  had  the  groiuid  rarr^fed,  H  mcMored  enemft 
tluree-iftbs  of  an  acre,  and  the  jield  was  diQr^hree  boskels,  fir 
which  I  took  the  flret  premiam  in  our  couaty  society.  Now  thto 
fe  onlj  one  item,  or  one  case,  I  could  mention  many  iaore,  but 
hasten  to  the  next  question^ 

2d*  Indian  Com.— This  orop  is  thought  much  of  bt  fattening 
the  pork  that  the  farmer  consumes  in  his  own  &mily.  There  is 
but  very  little  of  this  crop  raised  in  the  county  to  feed  tor  mar- 
ket meats,  either  in  pork  or  beef,  yet  some  of  our  lands  are  wcU 
adapted  to  its  growth.  On  the  river  flats  south  of  Otsego  lake, 
and  down  the  course  of  the  Susquehanna,  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  them  to  produce  from  70  to  100  bushels  and  upwards. 
I  suppose  the  ayerage  per  acre  of  this  crop  would  not  Ikll  short 
of  86  bushels. 

Sd.  Oats.— Tliis  crop  b  extensively  raised  in  this  county,  finr 
the  reason  tliat  the  demand  is  always  good  and  prices  generally 
high — seldom  less  than  three  shillings,  and  the  most  of  the  tlow 
four  shillings  per  bushel.  Tlie  average  per  acre  of  this  crop  will 
come  up  as  high  as  30  bushels  to  the  acre  in  this  county.  We 
think  it  a  poor  crop  unless  we  get  40  to  the  acre  in  this  section 
ofthecocmty.  We  esteem' it  an  excellent  crop;  The  straw  when 
dried  and  put  up  in  good  order  is  very  valuable  for  fodder;  it  is 
tdd  when  cut  Uy  working  horses,  and  is  considered  by  seme  to  be 
preferable  to  hay,  and  so  it  is  to  poor  hay. 

4th.  Barley  is  considerably  raised  in  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
ty^ meetly  in  the  northern  towns,  being  nearest  to  canal  naviga- 
tion. It  is  raised  mostly  for  malting  for  the  distillery  or  brewery^ 
but  is  not  considered  a  very  sure  crop,  but  generally  bears  a  good 
price,  so  that  a  light  crop  generally  pays  well,  being  from  five  to 
eight  shillings  per  bushel.  For  the  last  five  years  It  has  averaged 
75  ceots  per  bushel.  The  average  of  this  crop  will  not  probably 
go  higher  than  27  bushels  per  acre. 

6th.  Rye.— This  is  not  raised  to  any  extent  In  the  county,  in- 
deed not  enough  to  form  any  correct  opinion  what  an  average 
erop  might  be ;  it  grows  well  when  put  in,  but  is  not  considered 
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Jh.  Mi.)  Bit 

n  profttthto  ^9Qp  iff  oov.^miif j  9i  all ,  being  centidNecl  too  Mwfy 
allied  to  tke  wUikey  distillery*  We  pvefer  tke  berley  and  thi^ 
iMps  put  tofethev  for  a  eoauoon  bevetage. 

6th.  Buckwheat  is  raised  considerable  in  this  county,  being  a 
good  crop  for  late  tillage  in  wet  places,  and  when  weeds  and 
thistles  get  in  the  lands.  PIowiDg  in  June  and  sowing  to  buck- 
wheat is  the  best  way  to  subclue  noxious  plants  and  weeds.  The 
usual  price  is  50  cents  per  bushel.  The  average  yield  is  probably 
less  than  25  bushels  per  acre,  although  I  think  it  would  go  oyer 
20  to  the  acre.  It  is  a  very  uncertain  crop,  and  very  difficult  to 
form  any  cprrect  data  upon. 

7th.  Hay.— This  crop  in  this  county  is  of  some  note;  we  strife 
to  bring  our  meadow  lands  up  to  the  highest  stato  of  cultiyatioii| 
and  lay  them  down  smooth  and  seed  them  well  in  clover  and 
timothy,  and  much  depends  how  this  is  done  on  our  ftiture  suc- 
cess tot  a  crop  of  hay,  and  finally  it  extends  to  pur  future  cropi 
after  plowing  again.  The  crop  of  hay  in  this  section  has  becA 
materially  ajDB^ted  this  year  by  the  two  last  summers  being  so 
dry,  and  then  the  last  winter  was  the  worst  I  have  ever  known. 
We  had  an  open  winter,  with  continual  rains  and  freezing.  Our 
grounds  lay  naked  all  winter,  and  the  ground  was  frozen  to  a 
great  depth,  so  that  all  these  things  have  been  bad  for  our  meadow 
land^.  After  all  we  have  had  a  better  crop  than  we  could  hardly 
anticipate,  and  the  average  has  pertvips  been  one  three-eighthi 
tons,  and  perhaps  over.  Hay  is  worth  now,  in  our  village,  fcom 
|10to|17plBrtoa. 

8th.  Potatoes  —The  crop  of  potetoes  this  year  has  been  very 
good,  where  they  have  been  planted  on  the  right  kind  of  ground. 
Tho^  that  tume4  flitter  sward  in  the  spring  on  upland  have  had 
rather  a  slim  crop^on  account  of  the  drouth,  but  those  that  plant-? 
ed  on  old  ground,  and  particularly  if  inclined  to  be  a  little  wet| 
have  had  quite  good  crops.  On  the  whole  our  county  has  raised 
full  an  average  crop,  and.  It  has  I  think  come  up  to  140  bushels 
to  the  aere.  I  Judge  by  the  crops  which  I  have  seen  in  my. owi| 
town  and  vicinity,  and  the.acquaintenca  I  have  with  the  county, 
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9.  Ve$i  and  beans  Me  not  tuntk  itMnlMi  te  06^  < 
mough  for  me  to  fenn  «i]r  opfaiion  npmk;  omr  Inkh  tM  a§  Mp** 
Ue  (^growing  good  erop§of  peas  and  beaoa  aa any  hmda  In  lh# 
State ;  we  raise,  of  peas,  just  in  the  vicinity  of  Sehnyler's  Lake  (I 
am  located  on  the  west  side  of  this  beautiful  lake),  very  good 
erops,  for  fattening  our  pork,  and  often  get  forty  bushels  to  th^ 
acre  ;  I  have  always  sown  from  two^  four  acres,  and  think  them 
preferable  to  com,  they  are  obtained  with  so  much  less  labor^ 
ahd  then  they  come  off  early  enough  to  put  in  Ikll  crops ;  I  prac- 
tice sowing  early,  and  clearing  the  ground,  put  in  wheat,  and 
generally  succeed  in  getting  good  crops.  We  do  not  cultivate 
the  bean  crop  enough  to  venture  any  standard  of  an  average  per 


10.  Flax  is  not  grown  In  this  county  to  any  extent  since  my  re- 
membrance; it  was  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  county  when 
the  motto  was,  ^^  make  all  you  want  to  wear,^  and  wheels,  reels^ 
and  looms  occupied  the  places  that  are  now  occupied  by  melo- 
deons  and  pianos ;  but  what  a  dilTerence  in  the  hands  that  used 
the  former  and  those  that  play  on  the  latter — hardy,  rosy,  and 
healthy  the  former— pale  and  sickly  (not  to  be  wondered  at,  so 
loaded  with  gold  rings  and  trash)  the  latter;  however,  there  has 
of  late  been  a  price  bid  for  flax,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  its 
•oming  more  in  use. 

ll«  Frult.^Tliis  coon^  M  becoming  aaled  tw  ita  flue fruitf  as 
f6n  can  testify  to,  by  the  ^tbibkioii  of  Ifr.  Hanry  Ffewiaa'a  froi* 
at  your  last  two  annual  meetings;  at  the  last,  I  really  thtok  tht 
fruit  exhibited  by  this  gentleman  was  as  good,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  on  exhibition.  Mr.  Freeman  has  a  fine  nursery  on  the  west 
aide  of  this  lake,  Is  getting  a  good  variety  of  fruit,  and  is  a  gentle* 
man  of  fine  taste;  those  who  know  him  appfedate  his  benevo* 
lence  iii  a  taste  of  his  fruit,  from  the  vine  and  the  cherry,  and  ^e 
tichest  pear  I  think  I  ever  tasted. 

12.  What  has  been  the  diminution  of  cnqra  by  dnmtbl  In  the 
ftrst  place  the  hay  crop  has  been  ii^ufed  Ae  worat  of  any,  ani 
A%  diminution  in  iiiia  crop  has  bean,  In  acuiaefiienca,  thtaa^* 
eighths  less  than  usual ;  the  oat  crop  has  been  affected  in  thia 
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ingri  and  t  ilio«ld  thtak  to  tlit  nme  ^egm^i  «wi  is 
also  shcrtanecl  bf  the  droutti^  but  to  geomtl,  the  fiMRneni  of  the 
county  hare  great  reason  to  tbank  the  Author  of  all  Good  for  hii 
Idndness  hi  filling  of  their  granaries. 

18.  The  fly  has  not  iploreii  thf  wheal  efop  ia,  this  coun^  to 
any  estent  thto  year* 

14^  Dwinsge  has  natheenipira^tit^sd  wough  fai  this  coolly  to 
^Cer  an  opintoa. 

16  and  16.  The  two  last  questions  proposed  I  Will  answet  lb 
connexion.  What  is  the  state  of  forming  generally  in  your 
county, and  is  it  improving?  Now,  the  question  is  this:  JBaye 
the  fanners  of  Otsego  good  farms,  are  they  weU  laid  out  and  well 
fenced,  are  their  dwellings  n^t  ajad  tasty,  and  their  out-buUd- 
ings  in  good  style  and  in  orde^  1  We  say^  is  this  generally  so  t 
and  is  it  improving  1  We  answer  in  the  affirmative;  andc^ 
say,  fron^  personal  knowledge,  that  it  is  improving. 


PUTNAM. 

JB.  P«  JoHKsov,  JEsa* 

DfiAa  SiR^— The  fourth  mxwbI  meeting  of  the  Putnam  County 
Agricultural  Socie^  took  place  yesterday  at  l»ake  Mahopaa. 
Zhere  was  a  fair  display  of  dressed  meats,  grain^  grass  seed,  &e. 
There  was  some  very  fine  timothy  seed,  raised  by  Franklin  Hyatt, 
of  Putnam  valley.  The  attendance  of  members  was  good,  and 
Aere  seems  to  be  an  increasing  interest  In  the  affairs  of  our 
Society. 

Q^ceff^l855: — ^Presldeut^  Thomas  B.  Arden,  Phllipstown. 
Tice-Pesidents,  L.  D.  Cliff,  Carmel;  James  £.  Kelley, South  East; 
Coleman  Townsend,  Kent;  H.  A.  Pelton,  PhilipstoWn;  K.  Hyatt^ 
;PiilxiaiiL  VaUef ^  a^  L  VL.  Tpwner,  i^ttfcspn.  f^xK^t^^  &. 
Jifvtimar  JMdaiv  X3armal.  Traasimi^  SvUw  ^Sinitbi  JPittavn 
Talley- 
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Onr  Prestdent  deHveted  a  veiry  able  ad&ett,  wMek,  whm 
printed,  I  fliiall  take  mneh  pleasmeln  Ibrwardlog  to  fbn. 

Oar  treasuiy  is  in  a  veiy  flourishing  conditioni  there  being  m 
kalance  on  hand  of  nearly  $500. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

6.  MORTIMER  BELDEST,  Secnt^ry. 
* 
Irrigaticn.--Tht  following  useful  suggestions  on  this  subject, 
ftom  Leonard  D.  Clift,  Esq.,  Carmel,  Putnam  county,  are  deserr- 
Ing  of  attention; 

<<I  am  satisfied  that  not  one  farmer  In  a  thousand  throughout 
the  United  States  knows  but  very  little,  if  anything,  of  ttie  ad- 
rantages  of  irrigation  to  any  extent.  It  is  now  some  few  yeart 
since  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  could  do  it  to  advantage  upon 
my  farm ;  a  stream  of  water  and  about  thirty  acres  of  land  be> 
ing  convenient,  and  suitable  for  that  purpose.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  I  lost  no  time  in  making  the  experiment,  and  the  con- 
iequence  is,  that  the  yield  of  my  crop — a  hay  crop— from  these 
lands  has  been  more  than  doubled,  and  much  of  it  upon  the  gravel 
toil  four  times  told  more  than  ever  before.  I  have  learned  much 
I  think  by  experience,  how  and  when  to  apply  the  water,  and 
thereby  increased  the  quantity  of  the  grasses,  if  not  improved 
them  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  irrigated  lands  improve  more 
and  more  every  year  without  any  expense  but  the  water,  and  flrom 
my  irrigating  pond  I  get  about  200  loads  of  wash,  or  sediment,  an- 
nually, to  put  up<m  my  uplands;  this,  with  a  peat  swamp  and 
my  bam  manures,  answers  for  me  instead  of  guano,  &c.  My 
^  doctrine  and  practice  is  to  husband  and  apply  the  manures  upon 
my  own  farm,  as  most  to  be  depended  upon.'^ 

mXPOaT  BY   T.   B.  ABDEN,  PRBSIDBirr. 

In  confermity  with  the  statute  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture, 
I  herewith  submit  a  statement  of  the  transactions  and  conditioii 
of  our  county  society. 

The  fotrth  annual  fair  was  held  as  heretofore,  t  am  sorry  to  say, 
'  at  Carmel;  my  r^;rets  howev^,  are  not  on  aceountof  any  falling 
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off  in  either  the  enterpriie  ek^  Ubenlitj  of  the  farmen  in  the 
eastern  town^ps,  but  on  account  of  the  neoessitjr  of  bringing  the 
eociety's  exhibitioni  near  to  the  liresides  of  umbj  of  our  citizens^ 
who  have  neither  the  public  or  private  facilitlet  of  reaching  our 
eastern  border,  and  who  at  the  same  time,  have  been  hrge  eoi- 
tributors  to  its  treasury,  besides  their  rights  in  the  apportiooment 
from  the  State.  I  am  fully  of  the  opinion,  that  the  socie^s  ex- 
hibitions should  at  first  be  carried  into  each  township  in  succes- 
sion, and  after  that  become  located  at  the  most  eligible  position 
tsa  all  concerned. 

Our  exhibition  was  held  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  September| 
earlier  than  heretofore,  on  account  of  embracing  a  more  general 
variety  of  fruits  and  flowers.  Notwithstanding  our  farmers  had 
gone  through  the  most  trying  seai^n  for  a  brief  period,  the  grounds 
were  well  filled  with  the  products  of  the  soil,  both  from  the  min- 
eral and  vegetable  Idngdom. 

The  society  was  addressed  bn  the  grounds,  on  the  second  day 
of  the  exhibition,  by  the  Hon.  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secretary  of  State 
Society.  He  was  a  welcome  visitor  in  our  ranks.  His  remarks 
were  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  he  spoke  as  a  farmer  to 
his  kindred  laborer,  and  left  us  with  a  desire  that  we  might  hear 
more  from  his  accumulated  experienee.  The  society  passed  him 
a  vote  of  thanks,  and  requested  a  copy  for  publication. 

Our  annual  meeting  was  held  i^  Lake  Mahopae,  where  we  had 
a  small  show  of  grain  and  dressed  meats,  but  the  weather  was  not 
lavorable  for  the  occasion.     . 

Our  finances  are  in  a  healthy  eonditkxi,  they  stand  as  follows : 

Rtceiptt. 

Balance  on  hand,  per  last  report, $459  94 

Cash  received  from  membership, ^   122  00 

Cash  received  from  sale  of  tickets,  &c., 134  00 

State  Treasurer, .38  00 

$751  t8 
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4tiA  jptid  fdir pUBBiiiiBttji  i«  ««*4  •k** ««4i  !•••  9f9  6ft 

boc^BS^  •(w*««i»4W  *4«4  4«w»  .(i*  S8  6ft 

ExpeBsetof  fUt,. •••« 4.%  .^^.^.0^.4.4  88  88 

eMtingeiitexpttt8flA,....i.4««».^*^ik...4«»  18  &ft 

For l^rtiitiogf  w*«r« •i.v .v^i w.&i   •w**^^*****  84  60 


fiiJ8ii^  ill  lidttds  (^  traistim^, #461  99 

All  of  which  is  respeetftiUj  submitted. 

THOS.  B.  ABDEN, 
Pruideni. 

V 

IkrlTEiixiilP  o#  tMfs. 

B.  F.  JoBHsoV)  ilsq.: 

Sir— Tour  circular,  bearing  date  Oct.  23, 1854,  caiffing  for  infor- 
«aliMi  respeating  the  agricultural  condition  of  Putnam  countj, 
and  the  eilect  of  drouth  on  her  usual  product^  has  remained  unan- 
swered, purely  from  a  desire  to  return  70U  something  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  statistical  report  on  the  matter  in  question.  But  my  endea- 
▼ors  hafe  not  been  entirely  sncoesrful,  having  reeeiyed  reports 
from  Coleman  Townsend,  John  M.'  Towner,  and  H.  A.  Pelton, 
only ;  but  with  the  information  and  fiu^ts  they  have  so  ably  and 
ebeerfully  rendered,  Joined  to  my  own  limited  experience,  I  sub- 
«dt  Hie  Mlhmim§  sMAnent  on  Mr  agiieultaral  coiditio&e 


Qur  wheat  crop,  which  is  not  very  extensive  the  best  of 
sons,  suffered  to  a  limited  extent  from  the  fly,  in  our  eastern 
townships,  awi  an  average  yield  undor  ihtorable  rircniisttticesy 
which  is  fifteen  bushels  per  aeie,  was  in  consequence  of  the  drouth 
and  fly,  reduced  to  five. 

The  colli  crop  suSeiM  f^tf  ihuch,  inihj^  fitfteert  c^dtttiig  It  tip 
and  feeding  it  green  to  dairy  Cows.  In  ordIniu*y  seasons  oti^  ave- 
rage yield  per  acre  U  fo^  busWs,  btit  twenty-eight  was  the 
-avenqp  last  year. 
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Oals  wkfek  weie  mwb  Mvljr  dM  Ywy  wdl,  Imt  tbe  «rop 
l^enerallf  thtfoQi^oiit  the  woa^j  aren^  mU  tiweniy-gUlwitihtto 

MtlME^BPe. 

Barley  is  a  crop  little  known  to  the  fiinnen  of  Pntnam,  but  I 
think  ttoey  mak^  a  miitake  in  ndt  intfodneing  it  in  the  rotattoni 
M I  hfeive  toen  It  ^n  tn)r  Ikrai  not  onlj  jj^uce  well,  bnt  gnM 
>§mfi  iOnTn  With  It  %b^  tiBMaf  kabl^  well. 

Bje  is  decidedly  a  popnlar  grain  wtth  og,  ai  we  iod  it  aoit 
generallj  does  well,  and  does  not  impoverish  our  fanns.  It  is 
nsed  both  in  the  household  and  Jbrm  establishment  to  a  great 
extent.  As  yet  no  insect  has  been  sent  us  from  earth  or  heaven 
tb  dtemMd  it  as  hf^  ^al«x)f  tlie  ^fis,  and  the  stratr  is  always 
fai  ^ood  H^oeM,  bbth  xm  and  tt  the  htm.  Hits  year  the  yieM 
inras  aliotit  fiftedn  btisheb.  this  to  tety  heat  fte  avei«tge  yield 
In  good  tseMottti 


Buckwheat  may  be  said  to  hate  been  an  imtiffe  llkilnre}  hi 
eeq«enee  tef  tb^  dtcmth^  many  famers  not  tft^iiilg  the  si»ed  sown; 
bat  the  average  yield  was  nine  blisheb)  Which  is  very  ftf  short 
^  the  YiSBal  product  of  <mr  rough  aeres^  being  abeut  twenty- 
five  bfiihals  faretaUe  4seaMM. 

liay  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  fair  drop^  rettiming  about  one 
and  a  half  tons,  which  is  a  fair  average  in  our  county. 

!^ofatoes  did  tioihing  6n  the  western  border  of  ota  cbunty,  fmt 
t!he  eadtetn  towndhi^  received  about  seV^tty-frve  bttdhcas  to  the 
acre,  and  that,  of  late  yeaM,  id  an  ftVelage  of  what  we  have  been 
able  t6  do  wfth  that  crtfp,  Witht>ne  or  two  exceptions,  and  thej 
were  on  drained  land. 

Peas  and  beans  are  not  a  field  mop  with  our  fhrmers,  though  a 
few  individuals  have  tried  and  done  well  with  them. 

¥lat  Id  scat^ly  known  as  an  )sgricultural  pt^udi,  fot  wlSeh 
t  aiih  unable  to  addigb  aty  sdHci^tft  reison. 
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'  Trdt  istfnly  fbund  to  ^  very  llaiRed  tutUMy  but  we  tte  gteda- 
a!l7  beoomtng  inoculated  with  tlie  tttste,  end  that  to  all  that  k 
necessary  for  the  genns  homo,  where  the  good  things  of  thto  1Mb 
are  in  question. 

Respecting  the  diminntien  of  crops  by  drouth^  it  would  be 
difficult  to  fix  an  average^as  the  western  part  lost  all  ita  summer 
crops,  and  the  castor n  met  with  but  little  damage;  but  I  think  I 
am  within  bounds  when  I  say  the  yield  of  the  county  was  one- 
third  less  than  the  favorable  seasons.  Farmers  having  drained 
meadow  lands  have  experienced  but  little  prejudicial  effects  frdm 
thedroutli. 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  forming  in  my  couiaQ^t  I  think  I  can 
safely  s^y  that  it  is  materially  imp  roved,  and  our  fimners  are 
evidently  becoming  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  making  some 
extra  exertion  to  keep  pace  with  the  improved  agriculture  of  the 
day.  In  my  rides  across  the  county  to  our  county  town,  for  we 
•re  most  nnfortunatoly  situated  in  that  respect,  it  has  been  a 
source  of  considerable  gratification  to  observe  the  MTort  every- 
where being  made  to  bring  under  cultivatibn  swamp  lands,  aaid 
to  put  in  good  fence  ikrms  whose  bonndaries  have  heretofore  been 
hedge  rows  and  stumps  turned  on  end.  The  agricultural  society, 
I  am  convinced,  is  doing  its  work.  Something  in  the  educational 
line  is  now  all  that  is  wanting;  and  I  trust  the  time  is  not  fiir 
distant  when  our  farmers  will  reap  the  reward  of  their  patient 
abiding,  and  the  <<  mastorly  inactivity"  of  our  legislators  be  over- 
taken by  the  precise  era  in  which  their  wisdom  mi^  be  sown 
broadcast,  and  return  to  them  and  us  the  one  thing  needful. 

THOS.  B.  ARDI^,  President. 


QUEENS. 

In  presenting  the  thirteenth  annual  report  from  the  Queens* 
.County  Agricultural  Society,  the  undersigned  will  endeavor  to 
answer  the  questions  proposed  in  the  circular  of  the  $tate  Societgr, 
dated  October  23, 1^4. 
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.  WhMiilht  afttri^ojt  mi  ngfiiidtval  8pcif!tj.«)re  pii^peroiiSilt; Is 
•:  pkasing  duly  to  sobmit  the  annual  reports  and  moxe  ^V^MIf 
iM  *iHieQ  the  calamity  of  a  savere  drooth  has  baen  met  by  our  lar- 
nieis  with  a  spirit  oC  fortitude,  and  by  an  improved  fliystem,  whiich 
has  materially  lessened  its  effects. 

The  spring  of  1854  will  be  long  remembered  in  the  county  of 
Queens,  as  the  most  rainy  for  many  years.  Oats  could  not  be 
sown  in  some  parts  before  May,  and  corn  was  not  finished  plant- 
ing until  June,  unusually  late  for  this  county,  between  latitude 
41  and  42  N. 

The  drouth  commenced  about  the  early  part  of  July,  when  oats 
were  short,  and  corn  iairly  growing. 

The  following  meteorological  table  will  give  the  quantity  of 
rain  during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  part  of  September : 

Inohtt. 

July       14, 2.15  during  the  night. 

24^. 0.36  afternoon. 

August     1, 0.50  during  the  night. 

4, . .  •  •  •  • •  0.03  heavy  dew. 

25, 0.73  light  thunder  shower. 

Sept        2, 003heavydew. 

6, 0.04  slight  shower. 

10^. « 2.30  during  the  night. 

14,- 0.85  " 

The  average  height  of  the  thermometer  for  eight  weeks,  taken 
at  noon,  was  85^,  while  for  several  days  at  a  time  it  ranged  from 
98^  to  100^  between  2  and  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  accompanied  with 
a  drying  wind.  The  heat  was  so  opf^essive  during  harvest,  that 
labor  was  suspended  for  two  to  three  hours  on  many  days. 

The  crop  of  hay  was  good,  except  on  old  mowing  grounds. 
White  wheat  below  the  average,  especially  what  is  here  called 
White  Mediterranean,  which  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  wheat 
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«ili3gi»  and  HM;  tlieBwwii  llMllMnmMii,  it  fidr  tftmmi,  ud 
^mUttf  go6d.  The  asnal  pkin  Ifi  this  ecmtity  to,  U  nHurawtte 
iMd  in  the  iprfog  hearily,  and  plaiit  potaton ;  aflter  1^  pitilXi 
aM  taken  off,  pl6W  up,  and  spread  about  10#  bnahels  of  leaaiad 
ashes  per  acre,  ilirhich  is  hanowed  In,  and  flie  irhettt  ioML 
Mediterranean  sown  on  land  thus  worked  is  seldom  attacked  bj 
XQSt  or  wheat  midge.  Oats  short  and  poorly  filled— about  half  a 
crop;  lye  below  the  average^  buckwheat,  exoept  in  a  few  lo- 
cations, a  complete  ftilure  j  com  light,  and  many  pieces  cut  up 
by  August  20 ;  potatoes,  a  two-third  crop. 

The  marJcet  gardeners  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  ttate 
that  early  ikll  turnips  were  almost  a  failore  i  beets  aqd  carxotit 
small  and  fibrous;  beans  blossomed  freely,  but  the  blossoms  fell 
offwifitdut  bearing  pods. 

From  the  nurserymen  and  fruit  raisers  we  learn  that  treea 
have  made  les9  growth  than  usual,  the  leaves  smaller;  the  crop 
of  apples,  a  failure ;  pearjs  poor  and  small,  and  the  skin  on  sU 
fruits  much  thicker  &an  usual;  many  of  the  trees  lost  their 
leavea  in  August,  and  since  the  rains  in  September,  have  coMe 
again  in  leaf,  and  some  in  blossom.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
county  the  locust  (Robina  pseud-acacid)  appeared  as  though  a  fire  , 
fire  had  passed  over  them. 

Land  that  had  been  dmined  or  subsoUed  has  suffiu^  compara- 
tively little,  and  good  ciops  of  hay  «id  com  have  been  gathered 
from  them,  showing  the  benefits  of  subsoiling  and  draining. 

ilie  ibregoing  ^vrere  the  agricultural  prospects  of  the  county 
%hen  the  meeting  was  cafled  to  dedde  on  the  time  and  place  ftr 
lolding  ttie  annual  elhlUticin  <i£  mt  county  society.  From  $p- 
pearances,  aihUure  was  anticipated,  and  InMead lOf  twodays,  as 
last  jeati  one  was  selected. 

Hie  tl^lrteetfth  annua]  exhiUtfon  df  the  society  Hid  held  in  Hie 
VUlkge  of  Jamaica,  on  the  S9ft  of  "Septenfter ,  tm  the  spadMii 
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fmlmt^  tbst  tiotwfthsteniUiQg  the  kte  dnmtli,  and  fftmi  loflm 
•riitdiiad  Isgr  fipMen,  tkef  taTMd  out  t#6eldbnleibe  aimlteiMif 
idfk  aA  totwh  dMeifhlMSs  as  fiioiigh  the  aeasoft  kad  be«ci  one  of 
tte  moti  pvotperoua.  The  day  was  flM|  and  the  wUMAm  wm 
faased  the  bij^iaft  ecpeatatioti  of  ito  frianda.  The  f  Ulage  wif 
^UOTged  with  Tisiteie,  espeeially  ladlei,  wlie  bad  eeme  te  ^ 
hteer  to  the  great  festival  day  of  the  eoantjr* 


ADDRESS  OF  HOV.    CALEB   LTOK,  OF   LTONSDALE^  BSFOEE  THE  QUBXNtt 

COUNTY   AGRICULTURAL   gOCIETT,  SEPT.    28,   1854. 

« 

Mr.  President  and  Oenilemen: 

It  is  a  proud  day  in  my  life  to  assist  yon  in  an  hnmble  way  to 
do  honor  to  the  plow  and  to  the  distaff,  and  with  a  handftil  of 
ftcts  from  the  granaries  of  the  past,  I  approach  with  much  diffi- 
dence the  consideration  of  my  subject.  It  will  not  be  my  pro: 
vince  on  this  interestjng  re- union,  to  bring  forward  any  fine  spun 
theory,  or  to  undertake  the  taslc  of  an  instructor  in  a  profession, 
in  which,  from  this  day's  exposition,  you  have  shown  yourselves 
successful  adepts,  I)oth  in  its  theory  and  its  practice:  yet,  if  lean 
but  impress  one  mind  with  its  importance  as  the  source  of  all 
permanent  national  prosperity,  then  my  theme  is  accomplished. 

tifan's  first  occupation  was  as  a  fisherman  and  aehepherd.  The 
first  was  the  embryo  of  the  vast  marines  that  have  shiee  discovered 
worlds^  and  now  plow  every  deep }  and  the  second,  while  tending 
the  floclcs  on  the  plaius  ot  Chaldea  at  oi(;ht^  were  the  observers  of 
the  stars  and  planets,  and  Irpm  their  crude  investigations  has 
j^ce  )y;>rung  the  npble  science  of  astronpmy.  The  gradually  in? 
<ereasiD|;  numbers  and  wants  of  man,  turned  bis  at^ntioA  from 
the  primitiFe  nomadic  life  of  the  early  days  of  time,  to  the  steadi^ 
and  surer  employments  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 

The  Hebrews,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Persians,  are  the  first 
nations  on  record  who  encouraged  and  asserted  the  worth  of  agri- 
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Mltnre  as  Hbe  great  element  of  sfttbflit^  In  the  rise  iai4  piPogMM 
of  Empires.  Aod  manj  of  tUe  kings,  (ttielW,  pn^hcto  and  irav* 
lion  of  isrart  were  chosen  hy  die  Lord  from  Uie  tUIen  of  the 
soil.  The  brightest  earthly  promise  of  Jlndab,  was  a  laml  flowing 
wtlh  thilk  and  hotaey  daring  the  darkeM  days  of  her  boBdqii. 
With  tiie  (^ine^y  it  was  closely  allied  to  their  religion,  and  one 
of  the  services  of  royalty  itself;  and  it  may  be,  that  ProTideiioe| 
who  has  lengthened  oat  their  Ufe  as  a  nation  beymid  the  tndi* 
tions  of  man,  granted  its  length  of  days  for  their  veneration  of 
his  highest  employment !  As  r^ards  the  Persians,  it  was  a  maxim 
of  the  Zendevesta  of  Zoroaster,  <'  that  he  who  sows  with  the  great* 
est  diligencci  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Gods  than  the  offer  of  ten 
thousand  prayers. 

Daring  the  best  days  of  the  greatness  of  Egyptian,  Grecian  and 
Roman  dominion,  agricultare  was  both  praised  and  respected; 
and  Numa,  the  snccessor  of  Romulus,  when  he  first  declined  the 
Roman  crown,  assured  the  ambassadors  that  <<  his  delight  was  not 
in  assemblies  of  men,  collected  together  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
quest, but  rather  in  the  useful  occupation  of  cultivating  the  earth, 
the  common  mother  of  mankind."  The  love  of  peaceful  pursuits, 
early  inculcated  by  this  wisest  of  kings,  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  the  future  of  that  imperial  nation ;  and  in  after  years  we 
find  the  iron  minded  Regulus,  the  great  general,  asked  a  recall 
from  service  in  Africa,  of  the  Senate,  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
to  the  duties  of  his  fiurm. 

When  contemplating  this  profession,  the  inimitable  Plutarch 
Justly  exclaims:  <<No  occupation  implants  so  speedy  and  an 
effectual  love  of  peace,  as  a  country  life,  where  without  diminish- 
ing the  courage  and  bravery  necessary  to  defend  property,  the 
temptations  to  injustice  and  avarice  are  removed.''  At  i!h%  desk 
or  bar,  and  the  tedious  confinement  of  the  store,  with  the  com- 
plete absorption  of  every  faculty — and  he  could  feel  these,  he 
would  say— <<  give  me  back  again  the  verdant  fields,  the  blue  ^ky, 
the  bright  sunshine,  the  lowing  kine,  the  golden  harvest,  and  the 
quiet  homestead." 
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Qod^t  noMU^  is  only  sUmipfd  o«  tboi0  who  Mt  their  part  Ift 
Ufe^Bgiieikt.dnuou  witliBobkpef;  it  is  ths  di^poiitioii,  and  not 
the  enpkyiiient  that  degrades  or  elevates.  The  past  eooftrms  ns 
in  asserting  that  those  who  liare  held  the  plow,  whenever  tl^eijr 
eoontry  required,  have  ever  been  the  first  to  respond  to  her  caU| 
and  most  gallantly  wielded  the  sword.  As  never  to  be  foffgottea 
instances,  I  would  mention  the  intrepid  Stark,  the  undaunted 
Putnam,  the  sagacious  Greene,  the  heroic  Herkimer,  and  the  in- 
vincible Marion.  Those  are  instances  of  patriotism,  such  as  have 
seldom  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Their  deeds 
and  their  lives  are  imitations  of  the  heroes  of  Plutarch,  and  like 
the  character  of  the  immortal  Washington,  they  will  remain 
models  for  all  future  posterity,  and  an  honor  to  the  soil  that  boie 
them,  to  the  fitrthest  cycle  of  uncounted  time. 

There  is  one  subject  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  par- 
ticularly. It  is  to  that  of  a  garden,  which  frequently  displays  in 
theory  and  practice  the  daguerreotype  of  good  husbandry.  With 
little  care  the  fruits  of  many  lands  may  be  acclimated  and  reared 
in  perfection.  The  plum,  pear,  peach,  apple,  cherry,  straw- 
berry, raspberry  and  vine  would  there  find  a  place,  and  in  flavor 
the  luxuries  of  the  tropics  cannot  exceed  them.  The  more  deli- 
cate Idnds  of  grapes,  by  planting  in  tubs,  can  be  careftiUy  re- 
moved from  the  trellis  and  housed  in  the  winter.  This  is  a  very 
eommon  practice  in  the  vineyards  of  tiie  Upper  Bhine,  with  the 
choicest  varieties. 

And  then  one  word  for  the  farmer's  idle  friends,  the  flowers. 
They  are  the  way-side  apostles  of  beauty  and  innocence,  the  silent 
teachers  of  gentlest  thoughts  to  childhood,  the  creatures  of  ten- 
derest  emotions,  and  they  are  the  alphabet  containing  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  glorious  and  the  good.  Their  very  inutility  leads 
us  to  generous  thought.  They  speak  to  the  heart  of  man  the  lan- 
guage of  spirituality — that  he  liveth  not  by  bread  alone;  in  fact 
they  seem  to  rouse  his  aspirations  for  something  higher  than  mere 
sensual  existence.  Often  amid  crowded  cities  have  I  seen  little 
plots  of  violets  and  sweet  lavender  sit  in  the  windows  of  the  poor 
sewing  girl  or  lonesome  apprentice,  and  partook  part  of  the  Joy 
they  gave  them  as  souvenirs  of  their  far  off  homes.     They  fill 
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jid  hearts  wftli  h^ppy  tkoii{|hlB,  they'  lieep  open  the  weU-^wiqg 
tf  affbetioD)  they  cherish  the  firashness  of  feeling.  Shakspeare^ 
lUstalf  when  dying,  after  wit,  wine,  w«r  and  tlie  worid  hai 
eeaaed  to  charm,  Dame  Qaiekly  tells  ns,  In  his  last  moments,  tme 
to  tile  better  instincts  of  his  nature,  pkyed  with  the  flowers  ami 
babbled  of  green  fields. 

If  man  was  (h^  invmitor  ^  the  plow,  womw  ha9  ftiU  the  equ4 
honor  of  the  distaff.  Jf  mm  tilled  the  eatth  fpir  fio^d,  woman 
4^B  itff  ifaw  material  for  (clothing.  In  itf  ypimg  ^$  was  tba 
world  largely  indebted  to  her  ii^cenuii^}  and  he  who  prized  % 
?lrtuons  woman  far  abofe  robietr  has  thus  described  he^'dntioi 
nd  her  reward  i  "  Sbe  so? keth  wool  and  fla«,  and  WQ*eth  will- 
ingly with  her  hand«|  fha  lay^th  ber  haod^  to  th^  spindle,  aoA 
her  hands  hold  the  distaff.  She  maketh  herself  coverings  of  tapes- 
try, her  clothing  is  silk  and  purple.  She  openeth  her  mouth 
with  wisdom,  and  on  her  tongue  is  the  law  of  kindness.  Manjr 
daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  excellest  them  all, 
Her  children  arise  up  and  call  her  blessed."  The  Trojan  palla- 
dium e^ibited  the  godd^  Minerya  as  the  patroness  of  this  first- 
born of  arts,  with  distaff  in  hand}  and  owl  at  her  ffset,  conclusive 
evidence  ttiait  theui  as  now,  industry  and  knowledge  w&llceth  hand 
in  hand. 

During  the  mystic  age,  the  Seandinaflan  Soald  sang  of  Itfs  aa 
a  thread  spun  by  Time,  and  often  broken  by  Fate.  In  Ae  htetosie 
1^  thia  laj^r  was  impiotured  within  the  tombs  of  Egypt— on  the 
^iriia  cotta  of  the  mounds  of  Fem — ou  the  sculptures  of  the  ruined 
temples  of  the  Aztecs,  and,  according  to  ethnQlo|;y,  the  sun  has 
erer  shoae  upon  its  inestimable  blessings. 

There  are  recorded  many  curious  instances  of  female  industry, 
many  of  which  may  be  worthy  of  recounting.  The  mother  (^ 
Confucius  was  so  benevolent  that  she  sewed  garments  for  the 
poor,  which,  after  her  death,  cured  those  of  disease  who  wore 
them ;  she  also  Invented  the  rare  art  of  embroidering  fabrics,  that 
both  sides  are  identical  in  order  and  in  pattern.  The  shawls  and 
8car&  of  Souchou  are  now  considered  the  choicest  of  the  Celestial 
Empire.    Fatima,  the  &vorite  wife  of  Mohammed,  wrought  fbr 
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Urn  a  tasli  of  mowy  silk,  wiUi  Us  bum  in  Jil^tr,  wUeh  faaiif 
lost  was  fbtnnd  upon  fbe  grass,  ^banged  to  green,  and  firom  lliafc 
koor  it  beeame  tfae  oobr  saered  to  Um  Prophet.  The^mbroidec^ 
Iras  ttumed  to  diaJBinids,  ftom  wbkh  diicade  a  pfetis  AraMan 
diraiider  Infers  IhaA  the  fddilU  wUlbask  in  I9w  eternal  glorf 
of  Allah's  smite  in  heaven,  as  the  dlamcMMl'a  farighlasdi  is  tin« 
petttbable  upon  eaikh* 

Troy's  Helen,  according  to  the  best  authority,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  both  spinning  and  knitting,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  lier  labor  was  better  repaid  than  that  of  Um  lH>pdefls  task  of 
flul  Penelope.  Herodotus  infbrms  us  that  Daiins,  one  of  th6 
kings  of  Persia,  feM  passionately  in  lore  f^th  a  spinning  girl  of 
Sardis,  whO)  ss  she  walked^  gracefully  parsued  her  work. 

Luwrtia^  the  chaste  Boman  matron^  whose  beauty  and  virluei. 
proved  to  heir  an  iliad  oS  woes,  not  only  provided  her  household 
with  clothing,  but  taught  her  slaves  the  art  of  weaving  with  her 
own  hands*  At  a  monastery  in  Seville  is  still  preserved  aeushion 
fer  prayer,  wrought  in  pludi  and  gold,  by  Isabella  tiie  Oitholic } 
and  the  state  bed-chamber  at  Holy  Rood  palace  contains  tapestry 
hangings,  the  handiwork  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotts.  During  her 
long  and  tedious  imprisonment,  it  was  her  delight  to  work  sam- 
plers in  colors  of  the  Lcnrd's  prayer,  the  product  of  which,  when 
Sold,  she  gave  to  the  poor. 

The  skill  of  the  mantibcturers  of  Oashmere,  whose  shawls  hav* 
become  world-renowned,  does  not  lie  in  the  peculiar  fineness  X)t 
the  wool,  but  in  the  marvellous  art  With  which  it  is  dyed,  wov«it 
and  wrought ;  and  wonderflil  as  had  been  their  imitation  by  ma* 
«hinery,  A^y  still  remain  inimitable.  Yet  no  less  extraordinary 
than  the  Cashmere  shawls  are  the  products  of  the  Parsee  maidens 
Of  Delhi,  whose  veils  are  compo^  of  sa^  delicate  teitnre,  soch 
gossamer  fineness,  that  they  rival  the  web  of  the  spider ;  they  ar# 
much  sought  in  the  harems  of  the  East,  as  the  threads,  laces, 
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lumitoo,  brasselfl  and  ysleneieniies  are  here,  freqaently  bringiog 
A  hundred  times  their  weight  ia  gold.  In  the  north  of  Africa  we 
And  the  wi?e9  of  the  Bedouins,  Mamelukes,  and  other  desert 
trit>ef,  prodaoing  those  hooded,  seamless  garments,  much  priied 
by  travellers,  and  of  the  greatest  durability,  from  the  camel's  hair, 
by  the  simplest  process.  The  ponchos  of  Peruvian  manufacture 
possess  great  brilliancy  and  indelibility  of  color,  and  are  doubt* 
less  the  same  materials  (the  wool  of  the  guanacho  and  vicuna,) 
'as  described  in  the  days  oi  its  conquest  by  Pizarro. 

The  water-holding  and  water-shedding  swapes  or  blanl^ets  of 
the  Navajoes,  Apaches,  and  Camanches,  in  firmness  and  closeness 
are  the  perfection  of  even  twisting  and  hand  weaving ;  their  col- 
oring is  vivid  and  lasting,  their  patterns,  especially  their  borders^ 
possessing  infinite  variety,  and  are  often  beautiful  and  unique. 
Such  was  probably  the  showy  drapery  in  which  were  clad  the 
Court  of  Montezuma,  and  which  occupies  in  its  description  a  dozen 
pages  in  the  narrative  of  good  Bernal  Diaz.  Such  were  the  vest- 
ments prized  more  than  gold,  by  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the 
Imans  of  Peru,  and  which  excited  such  astonishment,  when  first 
exhibited  in  Spain. 

The  Island  of  Manilla  has  been  for  years  the  seat  of  a  manu- 
fkcture,  peculiar  its  own.  I  refer  to  the  pena  cloths,  the  products 
of  the  leaves  of  the  pine  apple.  After  rotting  and  drying  and 
combing,  there  is  a  fine  fleecy  residuum,  which,  on  being  spun  and 
wove,  produces  a  fabric  between  linen  and  silk  in  texture,  with  a 
fine  lustre  and  possessing  great  value;  but  small  quantities  are 
exported,  and  its  production  is  chiefly  confined  te  the  natives* 
The  most  distinguished  decoration  known,  and  rarely  dispensed 
by  the  Popes  of  Rome,  is  the  pallium,  which  is  wrought  by  hand 
In  the  most  primitive  manner,  from  the  fleece  of  consecrated 
lambs,  by  the  nuns  of  the  convent  of  St.  Agnes,  just  outside  the 
gates  of  the  Eternal  City. 

Our  own  country  has  offered  many  illustrious  examples  of  in* 
dustry .    When  La  Fayette  visited  Mary,  the  mother  of  Washing- 
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tcm,  in  Frederick8bun;h,  she  was  indnstrionsly  engaged  in  weeding 
her  garden.  The  wives  of  the  Bevolotion  pUed  many  a  shuttle, 
to  supply  the  cloth  for  the  cartridges,  and  the  music  of  their 
spinning  wheels  was  far  sweeter  to  the  ears  of  the  brave  men  of 
those  days,  than  the  ventriloquial  vocalization  of  Jenny  Liiid  to 
ours.  The  distaff  is  fast  losing  caste  as  a  type  of  female  industry. 
Its  reign  in  our  country  is  nearly  over.  Asia,  Africa,  Europe, 
North  and  South  America,  have  owned  its  power  as  a  civilizer  of 
mankind.  Steam,  with  itsBriarean  acms,has  wrought  the  change. 
The  nanlceens  of  the  Tant  See  Eee,  are  thrown  aside  for  the  cot- 
tons of  Manchester.  The  furs  of  Siberia,  for  the  woolens  of  Glas- 
gow, and  even  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  no  longer  beat 
out  their  tappa  from  the  barks  of  trees,  but,  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  sea  stores,  exchange  them  tor  cotton 
cloth  at  a  cheaper  rate.  Tet,  with  all  these  changes,  woman  has 
risen  into  a  higher  scale  of  intellectual  estimation,  the  successful 
complicity  of  machinery  has  lessened  her  labors.  She  can  proudly 
compare  the  past  with  the  present. 

Let  her  remember  the  fidelity  of  Semiramis,  the  perseverance 
of  Jezebel,  and  the  heroism  of  Zenobia,  the  beauty  of  Aspasia, 
the  fascination  of  Cleopatra,  the  grace  of  Phyrne,  the  artlessness 
of  Cenci,  the  brilliancy  of  Borgia,  the  diplomacy  of  the  Medici, 
the  loyalty  of  Corday,  and  the  genius  of  De  Stael.  Without 
virtue  and  religion,  these  individual  qualities  are  barren  pos- 
sessions, where  flourish  the  buds  of  sin,  and  bloom  the  flowers 
of  passion,  and  ripen  the  seeds  of  vice.  That  the  humble  con- 
stancy of  Ruth,  the  tenderness  of  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  the 
devoted  meekness  of  St.  Catherine,  the  piety  of  Helena,  the  per- 
sonal courage  of  Boadicea,  the  prayer-felt  bravery  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
the  exalted  resignation  of  Jane  Grey,  the  self-sacrifice  of  Poca- 
hontas,  the  practical  zeal  of  Hannah  Moore,  the  earnest  missionary 
labors  of  Ann  H.  Judson,  and  the  fervent  philanthropy  of  Eliza- 
beth Fry,  fill  the  contemplative  spirit  with  most  pleasant  medita- 
tions, and  one  feels  that  angels  gleaned  the  field,  wherever  their 
graceful  footsteps  trod. 
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Let  h&t  lemember,  fiiat  power  has  never  beenan'elemelitQf 
woman's  happiness;  its  possessicHi  onlj  brings  the  cross  cares,  itt 
kss  the  ashes  of  bitterness,  ila  realization  fully  demonsdr^cs  ill 
emptiness^ 

The  death-bed  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose  successful  reign  se- 
cured England's  safety  at  home  and  respect  abroad ;  whose  iseal 
for  religion  earned  for  her  the  enviable  title  of  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  was  a  scene  of  unexampled  agony  aud  unmitigated  miseryj 
a  malady  preyed  upon  her,  which  no  sympathy  could  alleviate^ 
and  for  which  Qiedicine  had  no  healing  balm.  Let  her  remember 
that  fame's  amaranths  are  dewed  wi&  tears,  that  the  tide  of  soog 
flows  oftenest  from  the  heart  smitten  with  sorest  afflictioni  that 
the  crushed  flower  exhales  the  sweetest  perfume ;  that  the  wounded 
tree  only  exudes  the  precious  balsam ;  that  Sappho,  the  moat 
gifted  of  all  the  women  of  ancient  days,  whose  fragrant  Terse, 
fl>r  a  thousand  years,  has  warmed  the  hearts  of  men  with  admi- 
ration, driven  to  despair  by  hopeless  love,  slept  the  sleep  of  volun- 
tary death,  beneath  the  blue  waves  of  the  iEgean. 

Let  her  remember.she  was  created  the  companion  of  man,  the 
sharer  of  his  cares,  his  toils,  his  joys,  and  his  sorrows,  and  as  such 
it  is  in  her  power  alone  to  render  his  home  attractive.  Such  is  a 
lar  higher  destiny  than  to  become  famous,  for  griefs  told  in  rhy  me^ 
or  infamous  as  the  light  of  a  Harem,  or  a  cynosure  of  a  Court. 
Happier  the  women  of  our  own  free  and  happy  land,  who  unite 
in  their  own  persons  a  knowledge  of  the  industry  practised  by  the 
high-born  dames  of  chivalry,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  belles 
lettres ;  thus  are  they  fitted  for  the  varied  duties  of  life,  as  accom- 
plished daughters,  intelligent  wives,  and,  woman's  highest  and 
holiest  sphere,  devoted  mothers.  For  it  is  a  mother's  love  that 
Instils  those  principles  of  truth  and  virtue,  that  bloom  the  brightest 
fbr  immortality,  and  the  memory  of  that  love  that  we  carry  with 
us,  more  precious  than  the  relic  of  some  saint,  which  has  power 
to  return  the  prodigal,  and  lead  the  erring  back  to  heaven. 
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At  th#  dose  of  the  addness^  Um  tUanks  of  the  society  n^cM 
itsdesed  to  Mr.  Lyon,  imd  the  meiabers  adjourned  to  the  soeiety'b 
dinner.  The  meeting  at  the  dinner  table  was  a  peculiarly  ple»^ 
sant  one— made  up  of  the  clergy,  farmers,  lawyers,  editors,  and 
ladies  of  Long  Island.  Besides  the  good  eating,  there  was  good 
faking,  Mr:  King,  the  President,  in  one  of  his  happiest  moods, 
spoke  of  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  toasted  him  as  a  «<  farmer  and 
independent  man."  Mr.  Lyon,  in  response,  delighted  his  listeners 
with  some  excellent  remarks.  His  allusion  to  how  little  Congress 
Was  doing  fbr  the  fkrmer!',  when  compared  with  the  army  or  navy, 
was  powerful  and  caustic,  showing  <^that  while  the  last  Congress 
voted  away  nearly  seventy  millions  cft  the  people^s  money,  the 
farmers  received  about  nine  hundred  and  seventy-six  dollars,  for 
the  purchase  of  seeds.  The  President  summed  up  the  whole,  in 
his  own  forcible  and  effbctive  manner,  and  adjourned  the  meeting 
to  witness  the  plowing  match. 

Nothing  occurred  to  int^rupt  the  fiMtivitfes  of  the  day ,  every  body 
seemed  well  pleasied,  and  the  increasing  interest  which  appears  to 
be  manifested  in  regard  to  our  agricultural  society,  is  a  matter  of 
great  sattsfaetion. 

Cattle. — The  show  of  thorough  breeds  were  the  best  ever  ex^ 
hibited  by  the  society ;  Andrew  H.  Michle,of  Flushing,  received 
the  first  premium.  Tliose  shown  by  £.  A.  Lawrence,  of  Flush- 
ing, from  the  stock  of  Jolin  C.  Jackson,  Esq.,  of  Astoria,  wete 
particularly  deserving  notice,  and  received  first  premiums  in  their 
dass.  The  ^ow  of  grade  Mock  and  dairy  cows  was  large ;  Hon. 
Jaaae  K  Haviland,  ot  Boslyn,  exhibited  fifteen  very  fine  dairy 
•0W8.    Thirty^four  premiums  were  awarded  to  cattle. 

Horses. — The  exhibition  of  horses  was  no  less  gratifying  than 
in  former  years,  notwithstanding  that  the  show  was  doubtless  re- 
duced by  the  horse  fair,  held  on  the  National  race  course  on  the 
same  day.  Thos.  Williams,  jr.,  North  Hempstead,  received  first 
premium  for  his  stud  ^< Telegraphy"  Peter  Hulst,  Newtown,  fi>r 
brood  mare;  Hon.  John  A.  King,  Jamaica,  for  matched  horses 
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aad  J*.  A.  Chapman,  Manhasset,  for  single  hones.  S.  R.  ^wne^ 
FlushiDg,  exhibited  a  fine  young  stud.  Nineteen  premiams  wece 
awarded,  including  six  silver  cups. 

Sheep  and  Swine. — ^Nine  premiums  were  awarded  in  this  olass^ 
principally  toE.  A.  Lawrence,  Flushing,  and  J.  G.  Van  Rens- 
selaer, Jamaica.  Mr.  Lawrence  exhibited  a  fat  hog  weighing  oyer 
800  pounds. 

Poultry. — ^The  show  of  poultry  was  large,  and  of  fine  quality. 
R.  C.  McCormick,  Jr.,  Jamaica,  Allan  Macdonald,  Flushing,  and 
J.  £.  Haviland,  Roslyn,  received  first  premiums. 

Butter,  4rc. — Twenty-four  entries  were  made,  of  superior  quality. 
<<Ashton's  Liverpool  salt"  is  still  continued  to  be  recommended 
as  the  staple  article  to  be  used  in  butter. 

Vegetables.'-Thls  department  took  us  all  by  surprise,  and  we 
promise  not  to  croak  so  soon  again  in  old  Queens;  <<  more  room)'' 
<<  more  room  for  vegetables,"  was  the  cry,  until  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  feet  of  tables  were  filled,  and  there  were  some  of  tha 
finest  we  ever  saw.  Richard  Pamell,  gardener  to  D.  F.  ManioOi 
Oatl^nds,  exhibited  68  varieties,  and  received  the  silver  cup; 
Alexander  Johnston,  Flushing,  and  J.  J.  Tompkins,  Newtown, 
lalso  made  a  good  display.  Forty  premiums  were  given  for  vege- 
tables. 

FrtUtt. — ^The  show  of  fruits  was  inferior  to  former  years.  R. 
Parnell,  gardener  to  D.  F.  Manice,  Oatlands,  exhibited  141  speci- 
mens, and  received  the  silver  cup.  The  display  of  hot-boasa 
grapes  exceeded  former  years ;  Messrs.  Parsons  &  Co.,  Flushing, 
exhibited  the  following  varieties,  and  received  first  premium: 
Reine  de  Nice,  Sweetwater,  Black  Constantia,  Chasselas  de  PariSi 
Black  Frontignan,  Zinfindal,  Banker,  Syrinn,  Tokay,  Black  Ham- 
bhrg,  Constantia  of  Zante,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  Purple  Chasselas, 
Mujicat  of  Alexandria,  and  White  Constantia. 
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GrMif  .7-The  show  of  grains  was  inferior  to  firmer  jtan  $ 
rtrj  fine  corn  was  exhibited  by  Capt.  Suydam,  Jamaica,  and  Z. 
Story,  Hempstead.  The  samples  of  com  exhibited  were  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  good  for  any  season. 


Plowing. — Nine  entries  were  made  for  the  plowing  match;  Solo- 
mon Stansbury,  with  J.  C.  Van  Rensselaer,  Jamaica,  did  the  best 

work,  and  received  the  first  premium. 
e 
Domettic  manufactureg. — ^The  ladies  exhibited  many  handsome 

and  useful  specimens  of  industry,  especially  a  large  screen,  beau- 
tifully worked,  by  Miss  Cornelia  King,  Jamaica,  which  tempted 
us  very  much  to  break  the  tenth  commandment ;  Miss  Ely  and 
Miss  Story  also  exhibited  beautiful  work. 

There  was  a  large  display  of  agricultural  implements ;  among- 
them,  ^<  Long  Island  against  the  State,"  an  improved  mower  and 
reaper,  by  Weekes ;  also,  a  good  show  of  wagons  and  carriages. 

The  following  are  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  society 
for  the  present  year : 

Total  receipts,  including  balance  on  hand, |I,169  87 

Cash  from  Comptroller,  .  •  •     91  00, 

#1,260  87 
Premiums  and  incidental  expenses, 1,004  96 

Balance  on  hand, |256  61 

The  Queens  County  Agricultural  Society  has  been  in  operation 
thirteen  years ;  for  several  years  the  progress  was  slow.  What 
are  now  its  results?  We  can  enter  the  door  yards  of  many  of  oar 
farmers,  where  formerly  the  thistle  and  burdock  claimed  and  was 
allowed  a  prescriptive  right,  and  post  and  rail  its  only  fence; 
now,  a  neat  white-painted  picket  has  taken  its  place,  flower  bor- 
ders adorn  the  path,  running  vines  and  roses  festeon  the  door, 
choice  evergreens  and  a  closely-mowed  grass  plot  occupy  the 
place  where  the  family  horse  used  to  browse.    Ask  the  wife  or 
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daughter,  trnder  wkose  o«re  the  garden  is  kept^  how  they  naaage 
Ute  sucoesdioR  of  fl^owen  throughoal  the  season  t  and  they  wifl 
vefer  you  to  Bnist's  Directory,  or  the  Ladies'  Flower  Garden  Onb- 
panion,  received  as  a  premtEHn  at  some  fi>rmer  exhibition.  It  a#> 
txdB  great  pleasure  occasionally  to  visit  our  members  and  spend 
the  evening.  The  host  talks  advisedly.  Is  it  on  points  of  stock, 
or  diseases  of  animals,  he  can  refer  you  to  Touatt  and  Martin^ 
Allen  or  Dodd  ;  if  he  wants  to  improve  hi0  house  or  build  a  bam, 
he  has  Downing  w  Rural  Architecture  to  consult  with.  If  we 
atop  and  take  supper,  he  shows  his  premium  cups  and  increasing 
library  of  preminm  books ;  his  wife  or  daughters  their  premium 
butter  knives ;  in  the  evening  the  choicest  fruits  are  brought  on 
the  table,  instead  of  the  everlasting  hickory  nut,  as  in  oldefl  time. 
.From  whence  come  ttikese  luscious.  Iruit.  in  so  short  a,  timet 
Downing's  Fruits  and  Trees,  or  Thomas^  has  instructed  him  t9 
graft,  good  stocks  with  choice  socts ;  his  yards  and  buildings  aif 
neat,  his  cattle  look  happy,  and  his  horses  sleek ;  <<  there's  a 
place  for  every  thing,  and  everything  is  in  its  place ;"  he  has  his 
boys  studying  <<  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  for,  says  our  host,  <<  I 
am  desirous  of  giving  them  a  better  education  thm  1  possess ;" 
he  begins  to  find  that  a  little  learning  is  not  so  dangerous  a  thing 
aa  hid  formerly  thought;  ten  years  ago  he  would  as  soon  have 
fhought  of  their  learning  Hebrew  as  ^<  Agricultural  Chemistry." 
A  greater  interest  is  manifested  fai  regard  to  schools.  In  our  rit- 
lages  new  and  commodious  school  houses  have  been  erected,  the 
Qiost  competent  teachers  engaged,  and  a  thorough  revision  of  the 
old  system  is  apparent  in  most  of  the  districts. 

We  may  also  mention  the  beneficial  results  of  the  improved 
system  of  agriculture  brought  forward.  During  the  month  of 
August  we  were  invited  by  one  of  our  members  to  view  his  grow- 
ing com,  and  take  note  of  hu  method.  The  land  had  been  tuth 
stnled^  and  although  the  drouth  was  severe,  the  leaves  were  a  fine 
dark  green,  and  the  silk  luxuriant,  seemingly  scarce  to  sufi'er  from 
the  great  heat.    In  the  adjoining  lot,  only  separated  by  a  post  and 
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nil-ftne^  fbe  stalk  iNit  drjiag  xtpj  ^bt  ears  snail  and  poori j 


iUled.  A  spade  was  ptroouredi  a  hole  dug;  about  ei^t  indMS 
deep  we  came  to  a  hard  pan,  and  with  considerable  labor  brolca 
through  the  pan;  below  the  earth  was  dry  as  ashes.  The  sub- 
soiled  lot  of  our  friend  was  then  tried,  the  spade  went  down  into 
a  mellow  soil,  and  at  two  spades  depth  it  was  moist  and  mellow; 
no  wonder  his  com  loolced  flourishing.  We  have  examined  seve- 
ral lots  of  com;  the  land  being  subsoiled  all  stood  the  drouth 
well,  and  since  husking  we  have  been  informed  the  yield  was 
nearly  as  good  as  last  year.  We  also,  early  in  July,  visited  two 
pieces  of  grass;  No.  1,  about  nine  acres,  the  soil  naturally  good, 
with  a  loamy  subsoil;  one  half  had  been  subsoiled.  The  timothy 
on  this  part  was  over  four  feet  high,  and  made  more  than  three 
tons  of  good  hay  to  the  acre,  not  a  weed  among  it^  the  other  hdf 
producing  not  more  tiian  half  the  crop;  all  put  down  at  the  same 
time.  Lot  No.  2,  in  another  part  of  the  town,  with  a  gravelly 
subsoil,  about  twelve  acres  in  the  lot;  four  acres  had  been  «ti&» 
sciledj  tour  acres  plowed  seven  inches  deep,  and  lour  acres  lightly 
plowed.  The  subsoiled  part  produced  over  ten  tons  of  hay,  as 
admitted  by  the  purchaser  of  the  grass,  and  for  which  he  paid 
f  65  as  it  stood ;  the  next  best  four  acres  about  a  ton  and  a  half 
per  acre,  and  the  part  poody  plowed  very  little  more  than  daisies 
and  weeds. 

We  mention  these  facts  as  evidence  that  an  improved  system 
of  agriculture  is  being  appreciated,  and  that  our  Society  has  pro- 
duced  beneficial  results. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  Hon.  John  A.  King,  re- 
questing that  he  might  not  be  considered  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion as  President,  and  asking  to  be  relieved  from  its  active  duties. 
The  communication  was  accepted. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  unanimously  adopted : 

Rtsolveij  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  ths 
Hon.  John  A.  King,  for  his  efficient  servicer  as  President  durix^ 
the  last  seven  years. 
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ResoheJL,  That  the  Board  of  Managers  be  convened  early  in  the 
month  of  Jane,  to  decide  on  the  time  and  place  for  holding  the 
next  annual  exhibition. 

Resolvedj  That  this  meeting  recommend  that  the  next  annual 
exhibition  be  held  on  two  days,  the  first  to  receive  and  arrange 
articles,  &c. 

Resolvedj  That  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Moore,  Wm.  L.  Laing,  and  Samuel 
B.  Mersereau,  be  a  committee  to  audit  the  treasurer's  accounts 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Society  for  1855 : 

President— Hon.  Isaac  E.  Haviland.  Vice-Presidents — Samuel 
M.  Titus,  Oysterbay;  Silvanus  S.  Rilcer,  Newtown;  Edward  A. 
Lawrence,  Flushing;  Wm.  L.  Laing,  Hempstead;  Henry  T. 
Hewlett,  North  Hempstead ;  Stephen  L.  Spader,  Jamaica.  Mana- 
gers— Stephen  Robbins,  .Oysterbay ;  Joseph  J.  Tompkins,  New- 
town; George  Bradish, Flushing;  Tredwell  Hewlett, Hempstead; 
James  B.  Smith,  North  Hempstead;  B.  Hendriclcson,  Jamaica. 
Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer— John  Harold,  Hemp- 
stead.   Recording  Secretary — Robert  Willets,  Flushing. 

Very  respectfully, 

JOHN  HAROLD,  Cdr.  Sec'y. 


RENSSELAER. 

The  13th  annual  cattle  show  and  fair  of  the  Rensselaer  County 
Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  the  village  of  Lansingburgh,  on 
the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  days  of  September,  1854. 
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The  display  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  owing  to  the  loog  con- 
tinned  hot  and  dry  weather,  was  not.  equal  to  many  former  exhi- 
bitions of  the  society.  The  display  of  animals,  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine,  and  fowls,  was  a  tolerable  one.  The  contributions 
from  the  mechanic  shops,  the  manufactory  of  domestic  industry, 
and  of  taste  and  art  Were  highly  creditable. 

An  excellent  address  was  delivered  on  the  last  day  of  the  fair 
by  J.  Stanton  Gould,  of  Columbia  county. 

The  receipts  of  the  fair  fell  short  of  the  expenses  several  hun- 
dred dollars. 

The  annual  meeting,  on  the  23d  of  January,  1855,  was  well 
attended,  apd  was  animated  by  the  best  spirit.  The  retiiing  pre- 
sident, Gen.  J.  J.  Viele,  delivered  a  very  eloquent  and  pertinent 
address,  for  which  he  received  the  merited  thanks  of  the  society. 

Officers  for  1855. — President,  Amos  Briggs,  of  Scaghticoke; 
Vice  Presidents,  Geo.  Vail,  Troy;  Jno.  J.  Viele,  Troy;  Hugh 
Rankin,  Troy ;  Henry  Warren,  Troy ;  H.  W.  Knicker backer,  Lau- 
singburgh;  Directors,  Benj.  Starbuek,  Troy;  Joseph  Hastings, 
Brunswick;  William  Newcomb,  Pittstown ;  J.  E.  Stearns,  Scho> 
dack;  Frederick  B.  Leonard,  Lansingburgh ;  Isaac  Tallmadge, 
Scaghticoke;  Jacob  Mirrick,  Poestenkill ;  £.  M.  Van  Alstyna, 
North  Greenbush ;  John  Tilley,  Grafton;  R.  J.  Knowlson,  Sand 
Lake;  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosic;  Seth  Hastings,  Nassau;  Joshua 
S.  Lewis,  Petersburgh;  Wm.  Jones,  Stephentown;  John  Whit- 
ford,  Berlin;  Frederick  R.  Rockafeller,  of  Clinton;  and  Jonas 
Whitney,  of  Greenbush ;  Treasurer,  Abram  Van  Tuyl,  Troy  j 
.  Secretary,  William  Hagen,  Troy. 

At  the  meeting  held  in  February,  it  was  resolved  to  have  an 
auction  for  the  sale  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  also  implements, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  frame  rules  for  said  sale.  I 
issued  queries  as  you  desired  for  information  touching  the  condi- 
tion of  larming  in  our  county ;  also  as  to  the  success  of  the  lead- 
ing crops,  for  the  year  just  closed,  but  failed  to  get  any  amount 
of  iiiformation  worth  presenting 

W.  HAGEN,  Secretary. 
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ADDRESS  GF  J.  t.  TIELTE)  PBTODBNT  OF  BKNMBLAXE  COtHfTT  AGRfCnL- 

TUBAL  SOCICTY. 

Genilemtn  of  the  society— In  the  cycle  of  time  atiother  year  has 
rolled  around,  and  brought  with  it  another  anniversary  of  our 
association.  Organized  as  we  are,  to  promote  the.  interests  of  hu- 
man ifidustry,  to  add  dignity  to  humaB  labor,  and  to  secure  it  the 
highest  rewards;  we  have  every  reasfm  to  congratulate  ourselvvi 
on  the  results  of  the  past,  and  to  look  forward  with  cheering 
hopes  to  the  future.  Thirteen  years  since,  a  few  patriotic  citizens 
of  this  county,  stimulated  by  the  laudable  desire  to  elevate  and 
improve  the  great  business  of  agriculture  in  our  midst,  convened 
and  organized  themselves  into  a  society  for  that  purpose.  With- 
out funds,  except  what  Was  raised  by  voluntary  contribution,  the 
society  distributed  in  premiums,  at  their  first  annual  fair,  the  sum 
<^  9boat  $400.  This  sum  was  increased  In  each  succegsive  year, 
tetit  the  premium  list  of  the  last  year  amounted  to  |S,000.  It  h 
ettinated  that  an  aggregate  of  premiums  has  been  paid  out  fn 
tfekis  time,  amounting  to  near  |20,000.  During  fte  first  few  years 
ef  <nr  existence  as  a  society,  the  annual  fkirs  Were  moved  flx>m 
fiam  to  place,  where  thie  best  aeeommodations  could  be  had,  and 
ImpoQcary  buildings  were  anuuatfy  erected  for  the  aecommoda* 
ttottoftheexUbition. 

TUs  was  found  to  be  not  only  expensive,  but  exhibitors  com* 
plained  much  of  damage  and  insecurity  of  their  articles  exhibited. 
It  was  Iben  adjudged  expedient  by  the  exeei^ve  committee  to 
purchase  a  lease  of  suitable  grounds,  and  erect  tliereoa  mch 
buildings  as  were  necessary  for  the  purpose  designed.  These 
were  occupied  some  four  or  five  years,  when  they  were  destroyed 
hy  fire.  The  loss  to  the  society  was  estimated  at  about  |2,000. 
The  lease  having  but  few  years  to  run,  and  the  society  not  I)eing 
able  to  procure  its  renewal ^  were  under  the  necessity  of  locating 
elsewhere ;  and,  after  mature  consideration,  the  executive  com- 
mittee fixed  upon  Lansingburgh  as  the  most  eligible  location  all 
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tbings  consideredj  for  thd  general  interest  of  die  assodation.  All 
e|>portiiiiit7  offered,  and  the  executive  eommlttee  deemed  it  et^ 
pedient  to  purchase  a  lot,  eontaining  about  seven  acres  of  land^ 
quite  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  our  show,  with  large  and 
expensive  buildings  erected  thereon,  for  |5,000 — a  sum  very 
much  below  the  origtoal  cost  of  the  property,  and  considerably 
less,  it  was  deemed,  than  its  actual  value.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  year  there  was  a  balance  due  upon  this  purchase 
of  $2,600,  and  a  general  debt  for  repairs,  premiums  paid  out,  and 
expenses  of  the  society  of  near  |400,  making  an  aggregate  of  in* 
debtedness  of  about  |3,000.  The  executive  committee  deemed 
it  essential  to  the  usefulness  of  our  society,  if  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  its  permanent  existence,  that  the  debt  incurred  for  the 
show  ground  and  buildings  ebould  be  at  once  extinguished.  For 
this  purpose  an  assessment  was  made  upon  the  city  of  Troy,  and 
the  several  towns  in  the  county,  which  was  designed  to  be  pro- 
portionate to  their  popula,tion,  wealth,  and  their  proximity  to  the 
place  designated  for  the  annual  fairs. 

This  call  was  nobly  responded  to  by  the  city  of  Troy,  and  most 
of  the  towns  of  the  county;  but  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that 
some  four  or  five  of  the  eastern  and  southeastern  towns  have  con* 
tributed  little  or  nothing  towards  this  great  object.  This,  I  feel 
assured,  is  not  owing  to  a  want  of  intelligence,  or  to  a  proper  ap* 
preciation  of  the  pbject  among  their  citizens,  but  rather  a  want  of 
that  effort  which  was  necessary  to  arouse  their  patriotism  and 
public  spirit  into  active  co-operation.  Other  towns,  however,  ex- 
ceeded the  call,  to  an  extent  nearly  sufficient  to  supply  the  de* 
flclency;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  announce  that  our  subscription 
list  equals  the  amount  of  that  debt.  We  have,  however,  by  our 
extended  and  increased  premium  list,  added  to  the  general  debt 
of  the  society  the  sum  of  about  $400,  making  the  aggregate  of  in- 
debtedness above  our  means  about  $800.  By  carefully  husband- 
ing our  finances  in  future,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tills  debt  may,  in 
course  of  two  or  three  years,  be  entirely  extin^shed. 

tilay  we  not  again  ^ppea}  to  the  generosjity  of  those  towof 
which  have  done  little  or  npthing,  to  oome  forw^d  and  aid  ia 
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the  reduction  of  this  debt.  May  we  not  hope  that  they  will  place 
themselves  upon  a  footing  with  those  who  have  so  generonsly 
r^ponded  to  this  call,  and  relieve  the  society  from  this  embar- 
rassment? 

Then,  indeed,  will  our  society  be  enabled  to  assert  its  claim  to 
a  position  among  the  independent  and  permanent  institutions  of 
our  country.  Properly  and  discreetly  managed,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  calculate  the  extent  of  its  influence,  and  its  power  for 
future  usefulness.  It  would  stand  as  a  proud  index  of  our  enter- 
prise. It  would  be  pointed  to  by  the  future  historian  of  our 
county,  as  one  of  the  great  agents  in  the  work  of  improvement; 
as  a  landmark  in  the  great  march  of  progression ;  as  the  noble 
result  of  the  enlightened  action  of  its  patriotic  founders. 

The  history  of  the  world  shows,  from  its  early  ages  down  to  the 
present  time,  that  man  has  been  a  student,  slowly  but  steadily 
making  advances  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  and* 
control  matter.  According  to  the  chronology  which  has  been 
generally  received  as  correct,  he  has  been  six  thousand  years  in 
arriving  to  the  position  he  now  occupies.  Without  questioning 
the  correctness  of  this  chronology,  which  by  many  of  the  present 
day  is  believed  to  be  far  short  of  the  age  of  the  earth  or  of  the 
existence  of  man  as  an  inhabitant  thereof,  it  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  his  advances,  in  the  earlier  period  of  his  existence,  must 
have  been  slow  indeed.  But  every  point  gained,  every  truth  dis- 
covered, enabled  succeeding  generations  by  availing  themselves  of 
them,  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  its  predecessors.  These  ad- 
vai\ces  have  been  in  most  cases,  but  mere  improvements  on  the 
ideas  and  practices  of  the  past,  and  have  in  their  time  yielded  to 
still  farther  improvements  upon  them.  At  last  it  has  come  to  be 
discovered  that  nothing  for  any  great  length  of  time  is  station- 
ary— nothing  is  fixed— nothing  established— nothing  perfect.  Im- 
provement— development — is  written  upon  everything  human. 
This  law  governs  in  all  the  manifold  relations  of  life.  Change  is 
gradually  working  an  alteration  in  all  systems,  forms  and  doc- 
trines of  religion.  It  appears  in  the  advanced  and  still  advancing 
fcienee  of  government.    It  is  shown  in  all  the  social  relations  of 
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enlightened  and  refined  humanity.  It  is  obseired  in  the  slow, 
but  nevertheless  sure  and  gradual  advances  of  barbarous  nations* 
It  is  seen  in  the  improved  systems  of  education,  of  prison  disci- 
pline, in  our  improved  laws,  constitutions  and  governments.  Cir- 
cumscribed as  human  iLUowledge  now  is,  ignorant  and  eriing  as 
we  now  are,  the  generations  of  the  past  knew  less,  and  erred  more. 
While  we  are  unable  to  observe  any  very  great  advance  in  a  sin- 
gle generation  or  lifetime ;  yet  when  we  compare  the  present 
with  the  centuries  gone  by,  with  the  dim  ages  of  antiquity,  how 
great  is  the  contrast,  how  pleasing  is  the  change.  In  claiming 
for  the  present  its  vast  superiority  over  the  past,  I  speak  not  of 
localities  where  light  has  early  dawned,  nor  of  individuals  who 
in  remote  ages  have  stood  out  beacon  lights  on  the  sliores  of  time, 
guides  to  groping,  blind  humanity  in  her  struggles  for  knowledge 
and  truth;  but  I  speak  of  mankind  in  the  aggregate,  of  humanity 
in  the  concrete. 

In  science,  availing  ourselves  of  the  labors  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us,  new  discoveries  are  constantly  being  added  to  the 
stock  of  human  knowledge.  Errors  are  eradicated,  and  new 
truths — not  new  in  themselves,  but  newly  discovered — are  con- 
tinually reached.  In  the  theory  of  government  each  age  improves 
upon  its  predecessors.  With  the  advancement  of  science,  of 
intelligence,  civilization  and  refinement,  we  have  new  require- 
ments, and  the  mind  of  the  world  promptly  responds  to  the  call. 
In  the  arts,  what  branch  of  them  has  arrived  at  a  standi  The 
improvement  of  yesterday  is  superceded  by  thatof  today,and  the 
advancement  of  to-day  will  be  obsolete  on  the  morrow.  With 
onr  forefathers  the  common  road  was  an  improvement  on  the 
Indian  trail,  the  turnpike  was  an  improvement  on  the  com- 
mon highway.  The  turnpike  has  been  made  to  yield  to  the 
McAdam  road,  and  the  Mc4dam  road  in  its  turn,  yields  to  the 
iron  rail.  For  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  express  couriers, 
were  superceded  by  the  regularly  established  mails,  and  the 
mails  are  now  measurably  supplanted,  if  not  by  the  announce- 
ments of  thunder,  yet  by  the  swift  messages  of  lightning. 

In  the  productive  arts,  how  great  have  been  the  changes  of 
practice,  and  how  different  are  the  theories  of  culture !    What 
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HM  eoAftidered  ii«enrUeem{>lo7iiieiit,a  m^remecSiaDical  busliiesfti 
which  mi^t  be  conducted  without  edacation  or  brains,  has  arisen 
to  the  dignity  of  an  enlightened  profession. 

Among  the  sons  of  formers,  the  duUest  haveg»nerally  been  m» 
lected  for  the  plow,  while  those  apparently  more  promising  hav# 
been  asrigaed  to  the  counter,  or  educated  fcr  the  professions. 
This  practice  has  also  prevailed  to  some  estent  in  towns.  Ohl 
fatal  error !  It  has  at  last  been  discovered  that  it  requires  a  varied 
intelligencci  a  sound  jud^^ment,  and  much  science  to  malie  a  re 
speetable  farmer,  while  ordinary  capaeKy  «an  sell  calico,  draw 
molasses^  shqffle  bank  notes,  or  discharge  the  ordinary  duties  of 
^ther  of  the  protessions.  It  is  within  the  memory  perhaps  of 
some  now  living,  when  manures  were  considered  useless,  and  vert 
iuftered  to  deciNspose,  toevaforate,  and  waste  uppn  the<lung-hiU^ 
or  were  as  a  nuisance,  drawn  upon  the  rivers,  and  thus  bomt  to 
the  ocean,  instead  of  being  properly  applied  to  the  soil.  The  in- 
fluence  of  the  moon  had  more  control  over  the  action  of  men,  and 
)¥a9  supposed  to  have  more  effect  upon  vegetation  and  production, 
than  the  application  of  stimulants,  or  the  correct  principles  of 
science.  But  how  changed !  He  who  would  now  reject  a  theory, 
because  found  in  a  book,  or  an  agricultural  periodical ;  who  would 
rely  on  vague  tradition  and  erroneous  practice,  would  be  con^ 
sidered  a  lit  subject  for  a  straight  jacket,  or  a  lunatic  asylum.  A 
farmer  at  this  day  who  rejects  all  science,  who  denies  her  utility 
and  power,  and  who  resists  her  claim  to  almost  every  improve- 
ment, is  as  far  behind  the  advancement  of  his  art,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  his  race,  as  the  long-eared  donkey  is  in  rear  of  the  noble 
blood  horse.  The  introduction  of  fine-wooled  sheep  was  resisted 
by  many  of  the  old  farmers,  with  a  pertinacity  that  was  truly  as- 
tonishing. If,  like  the  frogs  and  flies  of  Egypt,  they  hail  been 
sent  as  a  punishment  upon  man,  they  could  hardly  have  excited 
more  alarm.  They  encountered  ridicule  and  wrath.  Guns  were 
loaded,  balls  were  laid  up,  and  vengeance  sworn  upon  the  first 
Merino  that  should  set  foot  upon  the  farm.  And  yet  fine  wool 
has  become  the  staple  of  New  England,  and  of  Eastern  New- 
Tork;  adding  scores  of  millions  annually  to  our  wealth.  The 
town  of  Hoosie,  in  our  own  county,  1k>w  boasts  of  more  M eriM 
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and  Saxon  sheep,  and  annually  tarns  off  more  fine  wool,  than  any 
town  in  our  State.  • 

Science  discovers  the  true  laws  of  nature,  aad  success  dependa 
upon  the  correct  application  of  these  laws.  Without  them,  th« 
mower  cannot  properly  affix  his  scythe  to  (He  stick,  nor  the  chop* 
per  his  helve  to  the  axe.  There  is  a  philosophy  in  the  most  trifl* 
ing  operation.  Tlie  hoe  and  the  ralce,  those  simple^t  of  farm 
Implements,  have  arrived  at  their  present  degree  of  perfection  by 
the  application  of  her  laws.  The  reaper  and  the  thrasher  are 
alilce  its  triumphs,  and  the  plow,  that  crowning  glory  and  emblem 
of  the  farmer,  has  been  brought  to  its  present  highly  improved 
state,  by  the  aid  of  philosophy  and  scientific  experiment.  The 
history  of  tlie  plow  is  the  history  of  civilization.  Its  improve- 
ment has  Icept  pace  with  the  advances  of  manl^ind  in  knowledge. 
It  is  frequently  referred  to,  in  the  sacred  book,  and  historians  in- 
form ns,  that  it  was  one  of  the  rude  implements  used  in  Syria  and 
Egypt,  in  the  primitive  days  of  our  fathers.  It  consisted  of  th# 
crooked  branch  of  a  tree,  the  upper  and  larger  part  answering  for 
iSie  beam,  and  tlie  lower  and  heavier  part  cut  down  to  move  the 
«arth ;  to  this  was  sometimes  attached  a  stone,  and  sometimes  a 
flat  piece  of  iron,  Ibt  a  point.  This  was  at  first  drawn  by  men, 
but  in  later  day3  by  a  team  of  cows  or  heifers,  and  not  uncom- 
monly by  an  ass  and  a  heifer,  yoked  together.  Something  like 
this  was  used  in  Home  in  the  days  of  the  Csesars.  Yirgil,  her 
rural  poet,  tells  us,  that 

'<Toang  Bliii  With  tally  fome,  in^opfei  bow, 
FH  for  the  figure  of  the  orookedpUnr.^ 

It  is  said  that  very  much  the  same  kind  of  plow  is  used  to  thii 
^y  by  the  Moors  and  Arabs  of  North  Africa.  Travelers  inforoi 
us  that  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  plow  now  in  usa 
is  but  a  .slight  improvement  on  the  oriental  plan« 

In  parts  of  Russia  and  Poland,  and  even  in  Italy,  the  plow  in 
use  at  this  day  is  but  a  shade  better  than  that  used  by  the  Moors  and 
Arabs  on  the  plains  of  North  Africa,  and  that  used' by  the  boor  of 
Finland  and  Bothnia  is  but  little  advanced  in  mechanical  structure 
beyond  the  one  used  by  the  ^<  men  of  Thebes  and  Memphis.'' 
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Soch  were  the  plows  used  when  agricolture  was  in  its  infiincy, 
and  such  are  now  the  implements  used  in  all  places  where  the 
kboring  people  are  kept  in  ignorance,  where  the  mind  is  enslaved 
and  wbere  it  is  not  taught  to  direct  the  hand,  and  where  civil 
wd  religious  despotism  prevails. 

The  application  of  the  same  laws  which  have  advanced  the 
mechanic  arts,  and  hare  improved  so  vastly  the  implements  of 
husbandry,  apply  with  equal  foi'ce  and  advantage  to  the  culture 
of  the  soil  and  the  breeding  and  raising  of  domestic  animals. 
How  important  to  the  farmer  that  the  nature  and  elements  of  soila 
ahould  be  understood,  that  their  component  parts  be  properly, 
balanced  by  supplying  only  what  may  be  found  deficient.  To 
produce  in  the  greatest  quantity  and  perfection  certain  grains  and 
▼egetables,  the  elements  which  enter  into  their  composition  should 
be  found  in  proper  proportion  in-the  soil,  and  if  not  there  found 
ahould  be  supplied.  This  can  never  be  determined  without  ap- 
plying  scientific  tests.  In  the  breeding  and  raising  of  domestic 
animals,  the  laws  of  physiology,  if  properly  practiced  upon,  may 
change  and  materially  improve  their  form,  properties,  character 
and  disposition.  The  success  of  the  breeder  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  application  of  these  principles. 

Nor  is  it  alone  in  the  production  of  vegetables,  and  grains,  and 
animals,  that  the  farm  claims  a  high  consideration,  it  is  the  con- 
stant growing  of  a  race  of  men  who  supply  the  varied  wants  of 
our  government  and  country.  The  hot  bed  growth  of  cities  is 
illy  adapted  to  develop  physical  or  mental  strength.  Our  large 
cities  are  as  much  dependent  upon  the  country — upon  the  farm 
ttd  the  workshop — for  their  reliable  business  men,  as  they  are  for 
tireir  bread.  Cast  your  eye  over  the  "  Toung  America^  of  cities^ 
itnd  with  few  exceptions  you  will  find  them  drones  In  the  great 
human  hive.  They  live  in  a  state  of  inglorious  ease,  without 
mind  enough  to  excite  to  hope,  to  stimulate  to  laudable  ambiiioUi 
or  energy  sufficent  to  apply  themselves  to  any  of  the  pursuits  of 
honest  industry.  If  there  is  a  being  on  earth  who  walks  erect, 
and  who  has  mind  enough  to  have  desires,  that  more  than  any 
other  deserves  our  commisseration,  it  is  that  person  who  is  with- 
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out  employraetit,  and  who  is  either  too  genteel  or  too  indolent  to 
engage  in  active  business.  He  is  a  sort  of  gangrene  upon  the 
body  politic,  and  his  loss  would  contribute  essentially  to  its  gene- 
ral health.  In  connection  with  this  subject  allow  me  to  say^  that 
I  hie  very  much  the  idea  that  has  obtained  in  some  parts,  of  ejt- 
deavoring  to  improve  the  human  physique.  While  we  are  doin^ 
much  to  Improve  the  breeds  of  domestic  animals,  why  should  wa 
Bot  do  something  to  encourage  the  physical  improvement  of  the 
human  race.  That  it  can  be  done  by  a  proper  attention  to  the 
Isws  of  physiology  there  can  be.no  doubt.  That  in  some  locali« 
lies  the  race  is  degenerating,  is  equally  clear.  Shall  the  brute 
creation  absorb  our  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  the  human  1  I 
fiubmit  this  subject  for  the  candid  consideration  of  the  Society. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  reflections,  how  can  it  be  said,  that 
the  farmer's  vocation  is  one  of  mere  drudgery  and  (oil  ?  His  axl 
comprises  all  arts.  His  trade  embraces  all  trades.  His  is  a  nohlt 
and  dignified  profession.  In  it  is  found  ample  scope  and  exercise 
for  all  his  powers,  physical  and  mental. 

My  beau  ideal  of  a  happy,  good,  and  great  man,  is  a  thoroughly 
educated  and  accomplished  farmer.  He  lives  true  to  nature — he 
is  constantly  in  her  midst.  With  ceaseless  vigilance  he  observes 
her  beautiful  developments  and  ever  changing  forms — her  infinite 
variety — and  her  never  failing  uniformity.  He  watches  the  clouds 
and  the  seasons,  he  surveys  the  earth,  and  contemplates  the  glory 
of  the  heavens.  He  breathes  the  air,  fresh  from  heaven,  eats 
the  uncorrupied  food  of  healthful  industry,  and  drinks  the  water 
pure  from  its  fountain.  Thus  living  with  nature  and  in  nature, 
he  is  led  to  contemplate  the  great  source  of  all  her  manifestations. 
Like  Moses  he  sees,  and,  like  Enoch  of  old,  he  may  be  said  lite- 
irally,  "  to  walk  with  God.'' 

The  fieurmer  has  many  advantages  for  mental  culture.  He  hm 
or  shoulcf  have  hours  every  day,  devoted  to  reading  and  study t 
If,  owing  to  a  defect  in  his  education,  he  has  no  taste  for  this,  ha 
should  endeavor  to  cultivate  it.  It  would  be  folly  indeed,  to  ex? 
haust  bis  energies  in  increasing  the  fertility  and  productions  of 
his  soil^  and  leave  his  mind|  bis  imoiortal  miud|  an  uncultivated 
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barren,  a  desert  waste ;  and,  besides,  if  the  former  were  with  bim, 
the  paramount  object,  be  would  more  likely  be  successful,  in  pro-* 
portion  as  he  improved  the  latter.  In  constant  communion  with 
nature,  how  vastly  would  his  happiness  be  promoted,  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Natural  Sciences.  While  nouriahiag  vegetation,  while 
cipgaged  in  beautifying  the  earth,  in  bringing  forth  the  fiuit  and 
4ower,  and  perfecting  the  harvest,  bow  much  pleasure  be  would 
d^ve  from  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  phjsiology.  la 
his  daily  walk,  how  oft  is  his  attention  arrested  by  some  rare 
plant,  some  new  and  beautiful  flower,  He  would  then  be  able  to 
invoke  to  his  aid  the  science  of  botany,  and  learn  its  name,  its 
habits,  and  its  uses.  Almost  constantly  delving  in  the  earth, 
what  infinite  satisfaction  would  he  derive  from  an  acquaintance 
with  geology.  Ashe  follows  the  plow,  and  opens  the  bosom  of  the 
bountiful  soil,  he  should  be  able  to  read  lessons  of  divine  wisdom, 
written  upon  its  teeming  furrows.  As  the  sowier  scatters  his 
quickening  seed  and  sees  the  diminutive  grains  rise  from  earth, 
in  fbrms  of  matchless  beauty,  first  gay  with  flowers  and  then  rich 
with  fruit,  filling  his  storehouse  and  bis  granary  with  the  brea4 
which  is  to  enrich,  to  nourish  and  support;  he  should  be  led  to 
Inquire  how  this  apparent  miracle  is  effected.  Of  necef^sity  called 
npon  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  clouds,  and  frequently  to 
cast  his  eyes  over  the  firmament,  how  grateful  to  him  would  be 
the  philosophy  of  air  and  light,  of  wind  and  water,  of  rain  and 
drouth.  Uow  sublimely  elevating  would  be  a  knowledge  of  Astro- 
nomy—of  the  harmonious  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and 
the  eternal  laws  which  govern  the  solar  system.  All  these  are 
matters  to  be  learned  and  studied,  as  bearing  directly  upon  the 
enjoyment  of  the  farmer,  and  furnishing  for  the  most  part  know- 
ledge directly  bearing  upon  the  practice  of  husbandry,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  science  of  agriculture.  This  general  condition 
of  the  agricultural  mind  is  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  future,  but  in 
this  day  and  generation  hardly  to  be  expected.  In  hastening  the 
tfane,  we  all  have  a  duty  to  perform.  There  is  no  such  thing  to 
be  tolerated  as  retrogression  or  standing  still.  Const*rvatism  in 
agriculture,  as  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State  may  put  on  the 
brake  and  hold  back,  but  the  great  law  of  destiny  will  control 
and  bear  us  onward.    We  cannot  be  contented  or  happy,  without 
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Joinjing  in  the  mftreh.  If  we  are  not  at  the  head,  leading  off,  ot 
in  the  center,  forming  the  body  of  the  column,  we  will  form  an 
unenviable  appendage  and  be  dragling  along  in  the  rear. 

As  a  means  of  advancing  the  agricultural  community,  we  should 
have  schools,  where  the  sons  of  farmers  can  be  educated  for  thft 
business  they  are  designed  to  follow,  where  the  sciences  peculiar- 
ly applicable  to  their  calling  shall  be  mainly  taught,  and  wher« 
the  agricultural  mind  may  be  expanded,  enlarged  and  liberalized. 
'Tis  true  we  have  academies  and  colleges,  and  good  ones,  but  'tia 
equally  true  that  they  are  calculated  to  unfit  rather  than  to  qua- 
lify for  the  practical  business  of  life.  Give  us  schools  for  the 
fK>n8  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  where  the  head  and  the  hand 
shall  be  taught  together,  where  labor  shall  be  honored,  and  where 
practical  men  shall  be  graduated — fitted  for  the  field  and  the 
shop.  I  have  frequently  heretofore  adverted  to  this  topic ;  it  ia 
to  me  a  subje<'.t  of  the  very  highest  moment,  and  whenever  an  op- 
portunity offers,  I  cannot  refrain  from  renewing  it.  When  far- 
mers themselves  (and  I  say  it  with  due  deference)  shall  become 
a  little  more  enlightened,  and  their  representatives  will  reflect 
the  views  of  their  constituency,  then,  and  not  until  then,  shall 
we  have  what  is  so  much  desired,  and  what  is  so  essential  to  the 
improvement  of  our  practice  and  the  elevation  of  our  calling, 
namely ,  well  organized  and  liberally  endowed  agricultural  schools. 

Do  not  understand  me  as  repudiating  all  or  any  of  that  know- 
ledge that  is  acquired  by  practice.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  that 
mere  theory  is  almost  useless.  Many,  if  not  most  of  the  truths 
discovered  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  are  the  result  of  long  prac- 
tice, and  numerous  trials  and  experiments.  This  was  once  indeed 
the  only  way  in  which  mankind  advanced.  They  di>covered  that 
certain  practices  produced  certain  results;  of  thephilo>ophy]ying 
at  the  bottom  they  knew  nothing;  the  rationale — the  causes  w  hich 
produced  the  effects — they  did  not  comprehend.  What  h«s  been 
in  this  way  attained  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised.  Knowledge, 
in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  obtained,  is  to  be  pr<»pei-ly  appre- 
ciated. Many  persons  acquire  a  practical  education  in  this  way, 
far  more  Valuable  than  some  that  are  certified  by  the  diplonias  of 
colleges  and  universities.    But  while  we  avail  ourselves  of  this 
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knowledge,  so  dearly  boaght|  let  us  not  reject  the  advantages 
which  papers,  and  books,  and  schools  aSbrd.    What  the  farm^ 
needs  most  to  know  is  the  principle  that  governs  every  6peracioB, 
the  philosophy  that  underlays  and  controls  them;  his  farm  is  a 
mighty  laboratory,  and  every  operation  is  an  experiment.    While 
fhese  are  going  on  he  should  be  able  to  trace  with  accuracy  effects 
to  their  causes,  to  understand  how  plants  are  nourished  and  fed, 
Wliat  they  feed  on,  and  what  will  best  promote  their  health  and 
growth.    He  fiihould  be  competent  to  determine  the  use  and  value 
of  manures,  the  kind  and  quality  best  adapted  to  his  peculiar  soil; 
whether  lime  or  fffpsnm^  or  vegetable  manure,  is  most  required. 
This  can  be  ascertained  much  easier  and  far  cheaper  by  a  chemi- 
cal analysis  of  the  soil  than  by  a  series  of  mere  practical  experi- 
ments, which  require  years  for  their  consummation.    The  science 
of  entomology,  or  the  nature  and  habits  of  insects,  is  a  great  desi- 
deratum for  the  agricultural  community;  they  are  among  the 
greatest  enemies  the  farmer  encounters ;  in  the  protection  of  his 
crops,  his  fruits,  his  vegetables  and  his  flowers,  it  would  afford 
him  immense  aid.    The  damage  done  the  past  year  in  the  Static 
of  New- York  by  the  wheat  lly  is  almost  incredible.    By  the 
census  of  1850  the  quantity  of  wheat  grown  in  this  State  was 
13,121,498  bushels;  this  amount  must  have  been  much  increased 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fly.    Statistical  reports,  received  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  show  that  the  dimi- 
antion  of  the  crop  this  year,  in  consequence  of  the  fly,  is  from  30 
lo  40  per  cent;  estimnted  at  33|  per  cent,  and  the  loss  would  be 
4,379,499  bushels,  which,  at  $2.15  per  bushel,  (the  avenge 
price)  would  make  a  dead  loss  to  the  farmers  of  -this  State  of 
$9,403,012.85.    What  an  enormous  sum  !    The  injury  that  is  bb- 
aaally  sustained  from  the  potato  rot  is  incalculable.    The  man 
who  could  discover  a  preventive  for  these  evils  would  be  hailed 
M  a  public  benefactor,  coming  with  an  almost  holy  mission  to  re- 
lieve afflicted  and  erring  man  from  what,  to  the  ancients,  wunld 
have  been  considered  a  visitation  and  curse  of  God. 

The  great  incentive  to  effort,  with  the  majority  of  mankind,  is 
.pecuniary  gain.  If  the  higher,  nobler,  holler  motives  fail,  'tis 
well  perhaps  that  the  lower  considerations  should  produce  the 
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desired  resnlt.  Do  farmers  desire  Trealth  t  Then  let  them  adopt 
the  true  principles  of  culture.  Nature  will  not  deceive.  Her 
laws  are  uniform  and  certain.  Comply  with  her  requisitioUi  and 
the  product  will  be  greatly  increased,  and  by  increasing  the  pro* 
duct,  the  value  of  the  soil  will  be  correspondingly  enhanced. 

As  illustrative  of  the  advantages  of  good  tillage,  Collumella 
relates  a  story :  De  re  Rustica,  L.  IV.  C.  3.  ^  Oraeciemes,  In  his 
book  concerning  vines,  relates  that  he  had  often  heard  his  father 
tell  of  a  certain  Paridius,  who  had  two  daughters,  and  a  farm 
planted  with  vines.  Of  his  fkrm,  he  gave  one-third  to  the  man 
who  wedded  his  eldest  daughter,  but  by  increased  attention  to 
cultivation,  he  received  as  much  produce  as  before,  from  the  two- 
thirds  which  he  reserved  to  himself.  Afterwards,  on  the  marriage 
of  bis  second  daughter,  he  gave  away  the  half  of  the  remaioinf 
land,  and  in  a  short  tim«  he  found  by  still  greater  improvements 
in  culture,  that  his  income  was  in  no  respect  diminished.  TVhl4 
concludes  he  from  this,  but  that  the  third  part  of  the  farm  vrm 
better  cultivated  than  the  whole  used  to  be  1- '  Like  Paridiuf, 
many  &rm^s  cultivate  more  land  than  they  cultivate  well,  anil 
like  him,  if  they  would  give  more  attention,  and  improve  their 
system,  they  might  bestow  more  liberally  upon  their  married 
daughters,  and  in  no  wise  reduce  their  income. 

Th^  success  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  depend  mainly 
upon  the  education,  the  mind  of  those  who  pursue  it,  and  almost 
all  hope  of  progress  must  rest  upon  the  science  (in  the  most  ex- 
tended sense  of  the  term),  which  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  One  of 
the  principal  pioneers  of  improved  husbandry  in  the  United  States^ 
was  Jared  Elliot,  of  Connecticut.  He  was  an  enlightened  clergy- 
man, whose  writings  may  be  read,  even  at  this  day,  with  interest 
and  profit.  The  Bev.  Samuel  Deane,  of  Maine,  was  the  author  of 
the  New  England  Farmer's  Dictionary,  a  highly  valuable  booky 
published  some  fifty  years  since.  John  Lowell,  who  contributed 
as  much,  if  not  more  than  any  man  of  his  day,  to  the  promo* 
tion  of  agriculture,  was  an  accomplished  lawyer,  and  a  man  of 
science  and  taste.  The  Rev.  Samuel  Coleman,  who  was  one  of 
New  England's  most  enlightened  divines,  was  indefatigable  in  his 
labors  in  the  « uuse  of  improvement.    His  <^  Agricultural  Survey 
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of  Massachusetts,"  and  his  <<  European  Agricnlture,"  will  bo 
perused  for  ages  with  great  profit  and  pleasure. 

Oar  own  lamented  Bue),  and  Gaylord,  and  Downing,  need  but 
be  mentionedi  to  awaken  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  their  valuable 
services,  and  call  forth  emotions  of  profound  respect  for  their 
memories.  If  we  cross  the  Atlantic,  there  was  Tull,  the  author 
of  ^^  Improved  Husbandry" — and  Young,  the  eminent  agricul- 
turist, who  aroused  so  great  a  zeal  and  diffused  so  much  informa- 
tion among  his  countrymen— and  Sir  John  Sinclair,  a  great  bene* 
fiictor  to  English  agriculture :  all  men  of  great  learning  and 
science.  Von  Thaer,  on  the  Continent,  highly  distinguished  for 
his  agricultural  sIlIII  and  science,  was  said  to  have  been  bred  to  a 
learned  profession. 

^  Were  it  necessary  to  call  up  still  more  illustrious  names  to  give 
character  and  dignity  to  our  profession,  we  might  go,  <<  Far  back 
in  the  ages,  when  the  plow  with  wreaths  was  crowned^  Poetry 
has  lent  her  charms,  and  eloquence  has  exerted  her  power,  to  give 
the/^  first  and  best  employment  of  man,"  that  con^tideration  to 
which  it  is  so  eminently  entitled.  When  Rome  was  distracted  by 
commotions  within,  and  assailed. by  hostile  bands  from  without, 
when  the  army  commanded  by  the  consul,  was  besi^ed,and  dared 
not  mesft  the  f«ie,  when  all  was  confusion  and  dismay,  and  destruc- 
tion seemed  to  threaten  the  city  itself,  Lucius  Quintus  Cincinuatus, 
was  appointed  dictator  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  people. 

The  only  hope  of  the  Roman  Empire,  was  found  cultivating  a 
small  farm  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  He  was  literally  talcen 
from  the  plow,  an  humble  tiller  of  the  soil,  who  dwelt  in  a  rude 
cottage.  Having  wiped  the  dust  and  perspiration  from  his  brow, 
he  was  conveyed  to  Rome, elected  dictator,  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  Having  met  the  entmy,  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  day,  he  gave  np  his  swotd  and  resigned  his  com- 
mand, although  elected  for  six  months;  choosing  rather  to  abide 
in  his  hiuuble  cottage,  and  cultivate  his  farm,  than  control  the 
destinies  of  the  Roman  people.  The  name  of  Cincinuatus  will 
never  die.  While  proud  and  noble  deeds  shall  command  our 
admiration,  wliile  simplicity  and  virtue  are  respected  on  earth| 
his  character  will  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  emblazoned  in  letters 
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<<that  can  be  seen  and  read  of  all  men.''  In  modern  da  js,  Europe 
and  America  have  produced  many  great  nameSi  who  by  their 
labors  to  improve,  have  adorned  the  annah  of  agriculture)  and 
made  themselves  shining  lights  of  the  world. 

Our  own  immortal  Washington,  when  he  had  achieved  his 
country's  independence,  sheathed  his  sword,  and  resigned  the 
power  with  which  he  had  been  invested,  into  the  people's  hands, 
who  gave  it.  Having  organized  the  government,  like  Cincinnatus, 
he  retired  to  the  rural  shades  of  his  own  Mount  Vernon,  there  to 
devote  the  remainder  of  his  glorious  life  to  the  peaceful  and  quiet 
pursuits  of  agriculture.  The  names  of  Cincinnatus  and  Wash- 
ington, will  go  down  hand  in  hand  to  the  remotest  ages !  They 
will  stand  out  from  the  galaxy  of  heroes  and  warriors  which  daz- 
zle and  adorn  the  pages  of  history,  as  not  only  great  in  the  field, 
and  mighty  in  war,  but  as  friends  of  humanity,  the  lovers  of  jus- 
tice, and  the  patrons  of  the  arts  of  peace. 

In  conclusion,  for  I  feel  that  I  have  already  occupied  too  much 
of  your  time,  allow  me  to  say,  that  this  subject  addresses  itself  to 
every  interest,  to  every  class,  and  every  individual  in  community. 
The  success  of  the  faimer  is  the  proi^perity  of  all.  The  peasant 
and  the  prince  are  alike  concerned.  It  i^ives  bread  to  the  poor, 
and  411s  the  coffers  of  the  rich.  To  the  merchant  it  makes  a  direct 
appeal.  It  freights  the  barks  of  commerce;  It  gives  employment, 
at  profitable  and  successful  rates,  in  the  purchase  and  exchange 
of  commodities.  To  the  professional  man,  it  gives  good  customers 
and  good  pay  To  the  mechanic  and  laborer,  it  is  a  subject  of  great 
moment,  as  whatever  lessens  the  cost  or  production,  and  increases 
the  amount  produced,  reduces  the  expense  to  the  consumer. 

"Nor  ye  who  lire 
In  hiziirj  and  ease,  in  pomp  and  pride, 
TUnktbcM,  last  tbeme«,  on  wort  by  of  jour  tar; 
Snoh  themes  as  theM,  the  rural  Maro  snng 
To  wide  imperial  Rome,  in  the  fnll  height 
Of  elegance  and  taste,  by  Qreeoe  refined. 
In  ancient  times  the  sacred  plow  employed. 
The  kings  and  awful  futhers  of  mankind  j    • 
And  some  with  whom  compared,  your  insect  tribes 
Are  bat  the  beings  of  a  summer  day. 
Hare  held  the  scale  of  empire,  raled  the  storm 
Of  mighty  war;  then,  with  unwearied  hand, 
•  iPiwIalningliUledelieaeie-,  seised 

The  plow,  and  greatly  independent  lif'd.*' 
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RICHMOND 

I 

STATE  OF  CROPS^  FU&NISHED  BY  F.  L.  OSMSTEAP,  SECRETART  OF 
AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

AT«rage  per  acre  of  crops :  Wheat,  18  .bushels ;  Indian  com, 
80  bushels;  haj,  1^  tons;  fruit,  nearly  a  failure. 

Crops  have  been  diminished  bj  drouth :  Corn,  one-fifth  ;  tur- 
nips, beets,  caxxots,  and  all  late  forage  crops,  one-half;  the  whea( 
crop  has  been  injured  by  the  wheat  midge,  say  one-fourth. 

There  is  no  perceptible  difference  as  to  drained  and  undrained 
lands,  as  regards  the  effect  of  the  drouth. 

The  farming  in  this  county  is  injured  by  land  ^culation. 

No  exhibition  held  during  the  year. 


ROCKLAND. 

The  eleventh  annual  fair  of  the  Rockland  County  Agricultural 
Society  was  lield  at  the  New  City,  on  the  28th  and  29lh  days  of 
September,  and  both  days  being  fine,  was  attended  by  nearly  one- 
fifth  <of  the  entire  {K)pulation  of  the  county  ^  an  evidence  suf- 
Aciently  striking  to  pcove  the  healthy  condition  of  the  society. 

Although  our  fruit  crop  has  been  entirely  cut  off,  and  the 
drouth  very  much  affected  our  gardens,  there  was,  nevertheless, 
a  respectable  exhibition  of  vegetables,  far  exceeding  the  expecta- 
tion of  any.  It  appeared  to.be  the  genaral  impression,  that  ow- 
ing to  the  drouth,  there  would  be  very  little  of  the  products  of 
the  field  or  garden  exhibited.  And  hence,  to  flU  up  the  tables 
with  samethingj  each  appeared  to*  feel  It  a  duty  to  bring  to  the 
fair  the  best  they  had ;  and,  owing  to  this  pr^ailing  sense  of 
duty  (a  feeling  %»hich  should  oho&yi  fatwaU)  oar  exhibition  of 
vegetables,  &c.,  was  rendered  respectable.  But  the  deficiency,  if 
any,  in  the  products  of  the  soil,  was  fully  baUnced  by  the  art,  in- 
dustry, ^d  skill  of  pur  ladies.    They,  too,  seemed  impressed 
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with  the  belief  that  to  make  oar  eleventh  fidr  coiDpare  with 
preceding  ones,  they  were  called  upon  to  nake  «ome  exertion  to 
^ve  interest  to  the  occasion ;  and  nobly  did  they  come  to  the 
rescue.  The  society's  tents  were  literally  lined  with  quilts,  do- 
mestic and  household  manufactures,  crayon  drawings,  landscape 
paintings,  and  many  other  usefUl  and  curious  articles. 

The  mechanics  and  artizans  of  the  county  also  aided  much  by 
exhibiting  rare  and  improved  specimens  of  their  branch  of  in- 
dustry. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  state,  that  in  one  very  essential  fea- 
ture, the  last  fair  excelled  any  previous  one.  The  show  of  cattle, 
both  in»number  and  quality,  far  surpassed  anytbteg  that  was  ex- 
pected to  be  seen  in  this  little  three-cornered  county;  upwards  of 
100  head  fine  cattle  were  entered.  There  were|{eatlemen  on  the 
ground  from  some  of  the  adjoining  counties,  and  they  unhesitat- 
ingly said,  ihit  "  Little  Rocky  Rockland"  turned  out  a  better 
show  of  cattle  t^an  they  had  seen  at  home.  This  circumstance  is 
mentioned,  not  to  boast,  but  simply  to  convey  the  impression  that 
the  society  is  not  only  prosperous,  but  that  its  influence  is  show- 
ing itself  on  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  county. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  Mr,  Simon  D.  Demarest, 
a  resident  of  the  county,  and  gave  very  general  satisfaction. 

Officers  for  1855. — President,  Erastus  Johnson,  luring  Valley; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  A.  Edward  Suffern,  Haverstraw ;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  S.  W.  Canfield,  Piermont ;  Tieasurer,  C.  A. 
Debaun,  Naouet. 

ISAAC  SLOAT,  President. 


ST.  LAWRENCE. 

By  the  reason  of  the  demise  of  our  venerable  president,  Uriel 
H.  Orvis,  you  will  please  to  accept  the  following  as  tf  report  irom 
this  society  for  the  past  year,  being  as  far  as  we  can  comply  with 
the  law  at  the  present  time : 
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Tbe  society  commenced  the  year  with  funds  in  hand  toths 

amount  of |536  83 

Its  receipts  from  members,  &c., . .  •  • 1,585  13 

From  the  State, 170  00 

$2,291  98 
Its  disbursements  for  premiums  and  expenses  were,.  •  •    1,691  35 

Leaving  in  the. treasury, |6U0  61 

The  fair  of  the  county  was  handsomely  attended,  and  the  exhi- 
bition in  ail  respects  worthy  of  tliis  great  coun^,  except  in 
cattle. 

The  number  of  thorough  bred  cattle  were  less  than  on  tiny  for- 
mer occasion,  while  the  exhibition  of  native  stock  was  quite 
small.    We  hope  to  remedy  this  in  future. 

The  great  product  of  this  county  is  grass,  which  was  reduced 
one-half  at  least,  by  drouth;  the  result  is,  that  the  general  stock 
of  the  county  has  been  much  reduced. 

The  attention  of  farmers  is  chiefly  directed  to  the  dairy  here, 
and  this  has  become  a  great  and  leading  interest.  Grass  and 
stock  are  mostly  raised  as  adapted  to  this  interest.  Much  atten- 
tion has  of  late  been  given,  also,  to  the  raising  of  horses,  but 
chiefly  subservient  to  the  other  interest,  as  consuming  certain 
kinds  of  forage,  rejected  by  cattle. 

Sheep  are  becoming  less  raised ;  the  countjTis  quite  level,  and 
they  do  not  thrive  as  well  as  cattle  upon  the  lowland  part;  but 
upon  the  highlandii,  back  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  they  do 
better.    It  is  not  likely  this  interest  will  be  much  extended  here. 

As  to  grain  raising,  our  farmers  are  in  direct  competition  with 
the  great  west,  and  the  tendency  ifi  to  check  high  rates.  The 
past  season,  however,  is  an  exception,  as  those  who  were  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  produce,  are  receiving  very  high  prices.  The  crops 
were  injured  full  fifty  per  cent  by  drouth. 

Those  farmer.4,  it  should  be  noted,  who  plowed  to  the  depth  of 
from  eight  to  twelve  inches,  obtained  very  fair  crops,  as  u^ual. 
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We  are  happy  to  say  that  drainage  is  receiving  some  atteiition, 
and  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  with  good  results ;  it  having  this 
manifest  and  immediate  effect— enabling  farmers  to  sow  early, 
and  so  advance  their  crops  as  to  escape  drouth. 

H.  G.  FOOTE,  Secretary. 

OoDENSBUBGH,  December  11, 1854. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.: 

Sir — Your  favor  to  our  President,  D.  C.  Judson,  Esq  ,  has  been 
handed  to  me  for  reply.  We  have  consulted  relative  to  the 
queries  addressed,  and  would  premise  by  saying,  that  this  county, 
containing  a  pbpulation  of  about  seventy-five  thousand  inhabi 
tants,  is  scattered  over  so  large  and  sparsely  settled  a  territory, 
that  it  is  quite  out  ot  the  question  to  give  you  other  than  very 
general  replies  and  informatio'n.  We  can  give  you  comparatively 
nothing,  of  any  worth,  to  a  statistician.  The  best  that  we  can  at 
present  give,  will  be  in  the  numbers  and  order  of  your  circular. 

1.  The  chief  product  is  the  dairy  and  grazing. 

2.  The  number  of  cows  has  been  increased ;  their  pro  rata  pro* 
duce  we  do  not  think  as  high  as  last  year ;  the  aggregate  increase 
we  do  not  think  larger,  or  at  most,  but  little  lai^er,  than  1853. 
A  greater  number  of  cattle  exported  than  heretofore,  and  the 
same  as  to  horses. 

3.  There  are  .about  120,000  acres  devoted  to  the  dairy,  and 
probably  an  equal  amount  to  other  cattle.  The  produce  of  the 
dairy  is  good;  it  probably  yields  from  |7  to  |10  per  acre,  gross. 


4.  As  to  crops  generally  refer  to  page  < 

5.  There  is  a  constant  increase,  to  what  extent  cannot  advise. 

6.  Should  judge  a  decrease  in  cattle,  an  increase  in  horses  and 
other  animals.  Breeds  of  cattle  are  crosses  of  Durhams,  Devons, 
and  a  few  Ayrshires  on  natives,  besides  any  number  of  stnall 
black  cattle,  from  Canada.  Improved  breeds  crossed  on  Aatives 
are  deemed  best  adapted  to  the  climate,  the  dairy,  and  the 
market. 
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7.  More  attention  paid  to  correct  farming  than  heretofore. 

8.  Not  much;  its  advantages  are  undoubted.  In  my  indi- 
Tidnal  case,  it  adds  largely  to  the  crops,  to  the  earliness  of  plant- 
ing, to  the  surety  of  well  tilled  ears,  a  good  crop  in  good  seasons, 
and  anticipates  rust,  drouth  and  the  fly. 

9.  Farms  have  increased  In  value  from  50  to  80  per  cent  in 
three  years. 

10.  Marlceted  largely  at  Brighton  and  Boston.  Costs  from  five 
to  ten  per  cent. 

Relative  to  breeds  of  cattle  for  the  dairy,  I  beg  to  turn  your 
attention  to  page  361  of  the  "Country  (Jentleman,'*  Dec.  7,  inst., 
where  you  will  find  an  article  signed  by  me  bearing  on  that  point. 

I  am,  sir,  very  truly  yours, 

H  G.  FOOTE. 

EHimait  ofwerage  crops  in  St.  Lawrence^  1 854, /rom  H.  6.  Foote. 

Wheat,  12  bushels  per  acre.  lodian  com,  25  to  30  bushels. 
Oats,  20  bushels.  Barley,  20  bushels.  Rye,  25  to  30  bushels. 
Hay  one  ton  per  acre.  Potatoes,  40  to  60  bushels.  Diminution 
by  drouth,  wheat,  40  to  50  per  cent;  corn,  80  to  100  per  cent; 
oats,  100  per  cent;  barley,  late  sown,  100  per  cent:  hay,  50  to 
100  per  cent ;  potatoes,  200  to  300  per  cent ;  wheat,  sometimes 
total  loss  by  fly — say  five  to  ten  per  cent  on  the  whole  county- 
Drained  lands  have  been  much  less  aflected  by  drouth,  because 
earlier  s6wed.    State  of  farming  fair. 

Relative  dijerence  in  prices  over  farmer  years. 

Wheat, 78  per  cent  higher. 

Corn, 40  to  50    do 

Oats, 100  do 

Barley, 60  do 

Hay, • 75tol00do 

FoUtoes, 150to200do  » 

Exoepi:  in  eastern  portion  of  this  large  county,  where  potatoes 
Hre  bat  iitlle  less  in  quantity  and  price  from  usual. 
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SARATOGA. 

In  obedience  to  the  requirements  of  the  statute,  In  relation  to 
agricultural  societies,  the  undersigned  Secretary  of  the  Saratoga 
Co.  Agricultural  Society,  would,  in  behalf  of  the  acting  President 
of  said  society,  present  the  following  report : 

The  society  has,  for  two  years  past,  been  unfortunate  in  regard 
to  its  annual  fairs,  so  that  it  has  not  been  quite  as  prosperous, 
pecuniarily,  as  formerly,  but  we  trust  that  better  times  are  oom- 
ing.  In  1853,  it  rained  every  day  of  the  fair,  and  in  1854,  ii 
rained  the  last  day,  preventing  the  attendance  of  many  to  hear 
the  address,  delivered  by  Mr.  Newman,  of  Fort  Plain. 

The  drouth,  that  has  been  so  general  throughout  the  country^ 
during  the  past  summer,  aieeted  the  crops  in  Sarat(^a  county, 
full  as  much  as  elsewhere.  Many  articles,  heretofiore  exhibited 
in  profusion  at  our  annual  fairs,  were  almost  entirely  defioient 
this  year,  and  some  persons,  who  have  heretofore  been  large  exhi- 
bitors, said,  they  feared  to  bring  forward  their  articles  this  year^ 
they  were  so  much  inferior  to  their  former  shows. 

The  second  day  of  the  fair  the  weather  was  propitious,  and  the 
number  in  attendance  was  very  large;  the  receipts  at  the  gate  for 
admission  to  the  show  grounds  being  very  good  indeed,  but  the 
last  day  marred  it  all,  on  account  of  the  rain. 

Our  members  are  not  at  all  disheartened  by  two  years  ill  luck, 
1^  elR>rtB  are  to  be  made  this  winter,  to  have  the  next  fkit  k^ld 
in  a  more  central  location,  where  it  is  hoped  a  more  general  attend- 
ance may  be  had.  Should  they  succeed,  the  next  fair  will  doubt* 
less  be  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county,  should  the  season  be  pro^ 
pHioas. 

The  farmers  of  Saratoga  county  are  advancing  moderately  in 
the  way  of  Improved  cultivation,  tc,  but  surely ;  and  Vit  notice 
a  continually  increasing  Interest  for  new  and  improved  imple- 
ments. 

The  work  of  building  a  railroad  from  Sackets  Harbor  through 
the  Wilderness  of  Hamilton,  Warren,  and  the  north  part  of  Sara- 
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toga  counties  to  Saratoga  or  Ballston,  will  open  up  a  rich  country 
to  market,  and  we  may  expect,  should  the  work  be  successfully 
carried  out,  that  the  north  part  of  this  county  i^ill  be  much  en- 
hanced in  value  and  improved  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Our  society  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  making  any  very  stre- 
nuous demand  for  reports  from  exhibitors,  and,  consequently^  I 
have  none  to  send  you. 

The  receipts  during  the  past  year,  as  per  Treasurer's  report  to 
the  Comptroller,  have  been  as  follows : 

State  appropriation  from  Comptroller, ' |121  00 

Bookssold 3  30 

Cash  for  registering  stock,  at  fair, 62  00 

memberships,  at  50  cts.  each, 247  00 

entry  to  show  grounds, 96  76 

There  remained  on  hand  at  last  report, 15  25- 

1544  81 
The  treasurer  has  paid  for  premiums  and   expenses, 
during  the  year, 398  63 

Leaving  now  in  his  hands, |145  68 

which  will  probably  all  he  required  to  pay  the  premiums  awarded 
at  the  last  exhibition,  together  with  what  is  to  be  received  from 
the  State. 

Oficers  far  I8bb:  Seneca  Daniels,  of  Milton,  President;  Stephen 
Bortis,  of  Halfmoon,  first  Vice-president;  Paul  Dennis,  of  Still* 
water,  second  Vice-president;  Edmund  J.  Huling,  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  Recording  Secretary ;  George  MuUiken,  of  Stillwater, 
Corresp'ng  Secretary;  Beuben  S.  Burtis,  of  Halfmoon,  Treasurer; 
and  an  executive  committee  of  two  from  each  town  in  the  county. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

EDMUND  J.  HULING, 
Rec^g  Secretary. 
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B.  F.  JoHNaeH,  Beq. : 

I>ear  Sir— Tour  cirenlar,  ^string  infeiuMilioii  tn  wegmd  to  tlM 
agrioultanil  produ^ions  of  this  ooantf ,  1ms  Iwen  lylag  iqK«  mf 
table  some  weeks,  and  I  kaye  been  eadeavoring  to  obtain  some 
ikets  to  send  yoo  Jo  answer,  bat  so  far,  I  can  get  nothing  as  defi- 
Hite  aa  jou  desire  for^oomparison. 

Our  eocmtj,  taken  as  a  wliolei  I  do  not  think  produces  much 
more  than  is  consumed  within  its  borders. 

Saratoga  SpringS|  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering  places 
on  the  continent,  is  annually  visited  by  thousands,  and  a  large 
tract  of  country  around  is  drained  during  flie  season  to  sui^ly  it; 
in  £mC,  latge^oMtities  of  hatter,  eggs,  cbiekeos, >and  (rash  vege- 
tables ai»  fbvoui^t  froMiqidte  long  distances  ^Kiriig  Ac  aeason  It 
iupiriy  this  market  aleae.  There  are  also  eeveral  maaufiictiirtqf 
villages  thst  comime  fluRmers'  produoe,  and  seod  It  to  marbet  U 
theahi^ 4)f  mamifaclaieB  of  oottoo,  irpHi^ass, and  wood. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  there  are  usually  some  of  the  coarser 
grains;  potatoe^^  and  pork,  sent  to  market  out  of  the  county ;  but 
I  think  not  as  much  as  the  farm  produce  brought  heie  fiom  other 
counties  dorljng  the  jear. 

I  know  of  no  data  from  which  to  get  anything  near  a  true  ac- 
4X>unt  of  the  quantity  of  land  under  tillage  in  the  county. 

I  think  the  quantity  under  tillage  is  continually  on  the  in- 
ciease,  as  dw  tounty  Is  flteadlly  increasing  in  w^ealth  and  popula- 
tioa. 

The jwiinia  stock  iM  thinks im  the  iDcreofl^  thesam^ 

re960Q  giveu  «bove.    JScwe  attention  is  paid  to  impsoviog  tli^ 
breeds,  but  not  as  much  as  I  think  might  be  profitaJbJe. 

^Scientific  attention  to  tma  cultivation  is  also  incraiaing. 

The  «il^iect  of  drainage  is  receiving  soB^t  attention,  but  not  a 
l^veat  deal  yet. 

[Assembly  No.  145.J  40 
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A  large  quantify  of  the  i^odiietioDS  of  the  oounfy  find  a  market 
within  the  borders  of  the  eounfy^  as  heretofore  stated^  but  some 
pork,  hops,  barley,  &c.,  are  taken  t»  Albany  and  Tr^y  at  small 
expense,  but  as  to  what  per  centage  the  e]])en8e  is,  I  cannot  say. 

Yery  respeotftilly,  yoors,  fte., 

E.  h  HULING, 

R€C0riing  Becr^wrjfL 


SCHUYLER 

Agricnltoral  Society  was  organized  in  this  connfy  on  the  liA 
March,  1855. 

Managers — Henry  Fish  and  Mordecai  Cannon,  Meeklinlmrj^ 
P.  0. ;  Jacob  Hendricks,  of  Hector,  Burdett ;  John  Roberts,  2nd| 
Reading,  Watkins;  Isaac  P.  Seymour,  l^rone,  Altay;  Rbbert 
Haghey,  Orange,  Sugar  Hill;  Solomon  Williams,  Catherine,  Bar- 
dett;  John  Ennis,  Caynta;  Oeoige  6.  Fre^,  Dix,  Watkins^  John 
Woodward,  President,  Hector,  Burdett;  Wm.  Boss,  Yicp- Presi- 
dent, Beading,  Reading  Center;  Cyrus  Selring,  Tyrone;  Cornelius 
Harrig,  Orange,  Sugar  Hill;  Charles  Mathews,  Dix,  Watkins; 
Eli  C.  Frost,  Catherine;  Hiram  White,  Cayuta;  Orlando,  Hurd^ 
Secretary,  Dix,  Watkins ;  Tho's  Erans,  Tveasiorer,  Dix»  Watkins. 


SENECA. 

Watxbmo,  lU.  1,  I8&5. 
CoL.  B.  P.  JoHirsoir : 

DxAB  SiK, — ^The  annual  meeting  of  the  Seneca  County  Agricul- 
tural Society  was  held  at  Seneca  Falls  on  Thursday,  the  25th^t.» 
and  passed  off  in  the  usual  satisfactory  manner.  Whole  number 
of  members,  895. 

Receipts  during  the  year  and  in  treasury, |2,67S  73 

Expenditures  during  the  year^ ..•»•••      1,959  83 

1718  9» 
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Officers  elected  for  1855.»-Presldeiit— Toel  W.Baooxi|  Waterloo. 
Tice- Presidents— Nestor  Woodworth,  Covert;  Wm.  P.  Coan,  Lodi; 
jr.  V.  Grove,  Ovid;  Clement  Leach,  Jr.,  Romalus;  Jos.  Gamber, 
'  Varick;  Henry  Hosier,  Payette;  Ja's  Stevenson,  Waterloo ;  Cha's 
Mynderse,  Seneca  Palis;  Stephen  Compson,  Tyre,  and  Orrim 
Soathwick,  Junius.  Secretary — Oeoige  S«  Conover,  Bose  Hill; 
Traasurer— John  D«  Coe,  Romulus. 

I  remain,  as  ever,  your  obd't  serv't, 

J.  W.  BACON,  Late  Secretary. 

Near  Gkmeva,  31st  Oct.^  1854. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir, — ^Tour  circular  of  the  23d  ihst.,  is  received.  Owing 
to  the  great  difference  of  crops  in  different  soils  this  season  it  is 
very  difficult  to  give  anything  like  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
average  of  the  different  crops.  What  little  wheat  was  raised  in 
this  county  (Seneca)  was  upon  the  whole  better  than  the  two  pre- 
vious years ;  the  drouth  did  not  affect  that  crop  much,  and  I 
think  would  average  about  10  bushels  per  acre.  I  know  of  no 
crop  of  any  great  amount  that  averaged  over  23  budhels  per  acre, 
while  some  crops  did  not  average  over  7  bushels,  and  some  less ; 
that  on  drained  lands  was  by  far  the  best. 

The  Indian  com  crop  was  exceedingly  irregular;  on  some 
loamy  low  lands  the  crop  was  tolerable,  and  also  in  some  places 
they  had  some  light  showers,  and  their  crop  was  tolerable,  but  on 
all  heavy  soils  that  got  no  showers  the  crop  was  a  very  poor  one, 
and  some  had  none  at  all,  and  I  could  not  perceive  any  difference 
on  the  drained  and  undrained,  as  this  season  there  was  no  water 
to  hurt  summer  crops.  Corn,  I  think,  will  not  average  over  20 
bushels  ears  of  corn  per  acre.  Oats  were  better  than  com  in 
this  county,  and  may  average  about  35  bushels. 

Barley  that  was  early  sown  upon  land  in  good  order  made 
About  23  bushels  per  acre^  while  late  gown  would  not  average  10 
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I^S^iheij^flrkd  <if  widrain^  Icu^  c^uldmt  h  ^rj^f  ^9imh  wing  t^  the 
¥^  $prmg$  tber^  w^  but  a  small  qm^tf  «pwo  wAj  e^Mgh  1^ 
It^nd  the  4rput)^.  I  think  the  crc^  womld  not  9Tf mge  fxvet  Ig 
>n9hel8  per  ao«e-  R^e  U  not  (^wn  hein^,  Apithv  i9  th»e  mmi^ 
of  l^ol^wheat  gfown  to  eall  it  ^  crop. 

Hay  on  land  in  good  condition;  and  not  pastund  dose  in  tM 
or  early  spring,  was  a  tolerable  good  crop,  some  giving,  I  tMnk^ 
1|  tons  and  over  to  the  ncre^  but  timt  pastured  ^tte  in  fall,  and 
every  thii^  eaten  off  that  teeth  coald  get  hold  of,  was  very  hadj  in 
fact  was  almost  worthless  as  a  hay  crop,  and  I  should  doubt  if  the 
hay  crop  in  this  county  averaged  much,  if  any,  over  half  a  ton 
pet  acre,  and  I  ooqjld  wt  see  tbat  draining  did  much,  if  any  good 
for  the  grass,  but  for  barley,  oats  and  wheat  it  ia.very  iiQportimt; 
in  ftict  there  is  very  little  land  in  our  county  that  will  now  r^itt 
a  crop  of  wheat  unless  it  is  drained.  Peas  and  beans  are  not  raised 
as  a  crop,  neither  is  flax. 

Farming  is  improving  some  in  Hiis  emmty,  bat  only  mVh  % 
small  proportion  of  the  farmers,  neither  will  It  Imj^eve  unttl  leas 
land  (much  less)  is  Icept  under  the  i^ow,  more  stoek  kept,  and 
iSiose  better  fed,  the  land  drained,  so  ttiat  crops  can  be  got  into 
the  ground  in  good  season  in  spring,  and  the  wheat  not  fhwen  ovit 
in  winter.  A  number  are  draining,  but  almost  all  of  them  hn- 
perfectly ;  some  have  not  proper  outlets  for  tiielr  drains,  some 
do  not  nor  will  not  go  deep  enough,  and  almost  every  one  too 
wide  apart.  I  notice  in  Ontario  county  they  are  draining  much 
more  than  in  this  county,  and  far  more  perfect.  I  have  given 
you  a  candid  statement,  to  the  t>est  of  my  Judgment,  of  the  <ffops 
and  farming  here.  We  have  never  had  such  bad  crops  4n  thirty- 
tliree  years.  The  wheat  crop  in  1836  was  less  per  acre,  but  I 
presume  there  was  five  acres  sown  then  to  one  acre  now,  a^d  I 
am  of  opinion  wheat  will  still  be  higher  before  another  harvesti 
and  if  the  system  of  farming  is  not  improved  Jn  this  State,  wd 
also  in  Ohio,  we  will  only  be  States  that  once  raised  wheat;  land 
must  be  made  dry  to  raise  wheat,  and  must  also  be  occasiou^ly 
well  manured,  else  the  crops  will  still  be  smaller  in  th^  gI4 
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States.  Although  I  am  almost  certain  the  weevil  took  one  third 
of  my  wheat  for  two  years  past,  yet  my  erops  yielded  in  cash  over 
firtf  dottar§per  mere  for  my  wheats  aad  tieilber  last  year  not  tiiis 
did  I  gel  nealf  the  Ugliest  price,  aoid  nothing  but  draining  and 
iMainring  ln4d#  mkie  tof  belter  than  my  neighbors.  I  harvested 
M  aeies  of  wbeat  last  harvest)  and  hitve  now  67  aereagsowiagibv 
next  season.  W#|pt  rain  eneof^  to  bdng  np^  the  wheat,  but  11 
has  been  very  dry  of  late,  and  wlieat  sufTers  except  on  very  rich 
UUid.p  have  f  Ified  ^iperinients  Mih  guano  and  tafeu,*  a  ton  eAch, 
mwingihem  to  dillbreiW  fields  ai!id  in  alternate  lands,  with  saK 
M  tte  ofliel'  lands.  I  dit>ught  ad  my  whettt  w^  paying  wet!  I 
HMt  tty  M  expeilttent.  Mf  guano  wheat  looks  Vc^  rldh,  bti9 
I  Mtieed  a  field  itt  my  aeighbothood  that  httd  a  go<yd  a^licatit^ 
#rg«)d  batttyavftttaittr^,  ttatIo6kt  ^11  ridier  than  miM.  I 
«iii  4ee  a  litlte  impiovMMnt  by  tte  taifes,  but  next  harrest^  if  I 
m^j  I  will  know  aB  about  it. 

Our  apple  crop  was  pretty  good,  but  not  so  good  as  last  year. 
Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  JOHNSTON. 

Senega  Falui,  JVbt).  2d,  1854. 
B^  P.  JoHNsoir,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir,*--43taM»  I  wrote  you,  I  have  seen  som^  men  fixrtn  A^ 
south  part  of  the  coan^,  and  from  the  statemeot  of  the  wheM 
crop,  I  do  not  now  think  that  the  county  would  average  over  ten 
Au^hels  per  acife,  and  I  wish  you  to  state  it  so  in  my  letter,  if  for 
publication.  I  meant  twenty  bushels  of  ears  of  com  per  acre, 
&c.;  I  believe  that  will  be  all  it  vfill  g6;  please  ihak^  thos^  rtgllt 
in  my  other  letter.  Late  potatoes  were  good»  the  early,  almost 
worthless. 

Tours  truly, 

JOHN  JOHNSTON. 
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STEUBEir. 

The  animal  agricnltoral  bit  of  Steuben  county  elicited  fncreased 
attention,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  desire  among  our  fimnen  to  im- 
prove in  their  profession.  The  attendance  exceeded  our  most 
sanguine  expectations,  and  the  exhibition  was  truly  creditable  to 
the  industrial  and  producing  classes  of  our  citizens. 

Our  farmers  have  heretofore  expended  their  efforts  to  improve^ 
without  interchange  or  association  of  purpose.  At  times  Were 
seen  marks  of  progress,,  and  something  of  culture  and  taste,  amid 
a  general  waste  of  rudely  tilled  and  rough  lands.  But  through 
the  intervention  of  our  State  and  county  associations,  of  the  agri- 
fultural  literature  of  the  day,  and  the  many  inducttuentfl  thrown 
around  them  to  associate,  our  farmers  now  form  a  portion  of  tha 
mighty  aggregate  combined  by  interest  and  inclination  to  advanM, 
and  to  stand  foremost  in  the  amazing  progress  of  our  age. 

Probably  no  county  in  the  State  assumes  this  onward  feature 
more  palpably  than  Steuben.  Two  years  ago  there  were  neither 
association  nor  combination  of  effort  in  all  our  agricultural  indus- 
try. Isolation  and  want  of  system  mariced  every  department  of 
labor,  and  the  genenfl  scenery  exhibited  more  of  careless  neglect 
than  of  careful  or  neat  culture.  Farms  and  stock  of  every  grade 
boie  this  general  impress,  and  the  domicil,  so  sacred  to  our  asso* 
dations,  presented  but  few  attractions  within  or  without 

The  Steuben  County  Agricultural  Society  comprises  the  most 
of  our  farming  and  laboring  interests^  and  diffuses  through  all 
classes  its  wholesome  influences. 

The  present  year  has  been  one  of  peculiar  interest  in  its  opera- 
tions, and  its  prospects  of  usefulness  were  never  more  encourag- 
ing. Its  list,  of  members  has  been  largely  increased,  and  all 
classes  of  our  citizens  become  conscious  of  reaping  increased  bene- 
fits {torn  its  well  directed  exertions. 

We  notice  that  the  farmer  is  becoming  more  thorough  in  his 
tillage,  more  careful  in  his  selection  and  rearage  of  stock,  m(uw 
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prudent  in  his  cmtiays,  and  more  stadioos  and  dolioitons  in 
atoanging  his  gronnds  and  buildings. 

The  proper  management  of  farms  is  eliciting  increased  attention, 
and  improved  systems  of  culture  are  adopted,  resulting  in  sub- 
stantial benefits,  thus  encouraging  further  and  more  efficient  ad- 
vances in  agricultural  efforts. 

These  influences  also  reach  the  mechanic  and  manufacturer,  in- 
citing them  to  improve  in  their  departments  of  labor,  to  produce 
the  finest  and  most  efficient  models,  wherein  taste  and  utility 
combine  to  increase  their  value.  It  is  thus  diat  all  classes  be- 
come interested,  impart  and  receive  lasting  benefits. 

The  annual  fiiir  was  held  at  Sath^  October  11  and  12.  The 
number  in  attendance  was  unusually  large.  The  receipts  greatly 
exceeded  our  estimates,  and  although  the  premium  list  had  been 
extended  to  some  pot  hundred  dollars^  we  have  a  large  balance 
over  fbr  future  and  more  extended  rewards. 

The  exhibition  far  exceeded  the  highest  hopes  of  the  Society  in 
the  display  of  all  the  various  articles  brought  together,  in  the 
numbers  present,  and  the  honors  awarded  the  occasion.  From 
all  parts  of  Steuben  and  the  adjacent  counties  all  classes  of  citi- 
zens came  to  participate  in  this  great  gathering  of  farmers,  to 
witness  the  evidences  of  their  progress,  and  to  encourage  them  in 
ttieir  most  useful  and  important  pursuit. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  and  colts  attracted  much  attention ; 
many  of  them  were  of  the  best  blood  in  the  country,  and  gave 
evidence  of  careful  rearage  and  high  value.  The  stoclc  greatly 
exceeded  in  number  and  grade  the  exhibition  of  last  year,  though 
that  was  deemed  very  creditable.  In  sheep,  probably  no  county 
in  the  State  can  exceed  Steuben ;  some  of  the  finest  wool  is  here 
produced,  and  many  of  the  most  valuable  flocks  reared. "  In- 
creased attention  is  given  to  the  Leicester,  Bakewell  and  other 
long  wooled  varieties,  and  fair  samples  of  each  were  exhibited. 
Tlie  fruits  In  exhibition  were  very  superior — ^not  to  be  exceeded 
anywhere — shewing,  that  our  citizens  have  been  cardTul  to  select 
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Ae  toft  fUietfaf,  aad  bacF*  btilowed  npoa  tftem  tte  nest  ctatfid 
ealtare.  Samples  of  ^^  home^wymufiiciwni'  iPor»  p*'^^*'"^  <^ 
ine  and  substantial  texture ;  indieating  that  d<Mnesti«  indnstij 
lias  not  entirely  departed  from  among  us,  but  ths(C  it  still  Bngets 
in  our  midst.  IVbr  were  them  wanting  specimens  of  floej  and 
omament&l  work  of  the  needle  and  Hie  peneir~tliese,  eomUned 
with  the  more  useful,  to  lend  attractive  Ikatores  tothfroeeaorion — 
the  same  at  women's  presence  blends  most  beautifully  w^th  that 
of  the  field  labor,  and  the  artizan. 

Hie  Hon.  L.  F.  AlkD^  oC  Erie  conaQr,  ddivered  an  eloquenl 
and  toteiestlng  addre»|  in  which  he  demonstrated  the  larmer'a 
true  position  in  th»  soeial  eifole,  Mid  his  tr«e  interest,  to  be  secured 
bj  individual  exertion  and  industry, — which  was  listened  towitii 
marked  attention,  by  a  large  and  intelligent  audience. 

Vpon  the  wMie,  every  portiim  of  the  exhibitioo  was  most  satis- 
ivtory,  aad  the  general  inqkression  expressed,  was,  that  each 
succeeding  fair  would  eieeed  the  preceding  in  variety  and  interest 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  society,  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  to  December  16, 1854,  are  as  Ibllows^  viz : 

Balance  on  hand,  April,  1854, |109  81 

Ifonies  received  from  the  State, 138  00 

do  by  subscription, »»•        818  89 

•1,060  90 

Disbursements : 

Amount  of  premiums  paid, • •••  $370  00 

do       other  expenditures,  .  •  •  • 260  99 

..- ^       63*  9« 

Balance  on  hand, $435  24 

Bath,  December  16, 1854. 

Officerifor  1855 :— 6.  Denniston,  President,  Prattsburgh ;  Reu- 
ben Robie,  Treasurer,  Bath ;  R  H.  McKay,  Secretary,  Batt ;  D. 
MoArthur,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Bath. 

The  drcnlar  requesting  a  correct  statement  of  the  agricultural 
eeftdition  of  Steuben  county,  is  received,  and  I  hasten  to  pen  such 
flicts  as  I  find  witiiin  my  reach. 
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Bttk  IttUe  o^ii  MSkf  ^mts  a0»^*  flie  Monty  of  Steabw  wifl 
coTfeifd  bj  ft  dense  fomt^  and  all  the  laadf  oomprised  witUaher 
borders  were  keld  at  a  Bomtoal  ralue.  The  amoiin*  of  piodaotS| 
ae  develeped  by  the  statistke  fliat  ha^e  been  reeently  taken,  will 
eeiaewhat  snii^dse  thoae  who  have  obsenred  the  number  of  her 
IK|>iilalkmy  and  the  time  when  tike  flmt  seitiemente  were  made. 

t^or  year^  succeeiting  the  settlemenf  of  the  cotrnty,  its  a<$tnal 
))roducti3  were  known  only  by  the  estimates  of  tmvelers,  or  sneh 
fheidental  ealcnlatlons  as  eould  hardly  approximate  the  trmh; 
and  but  l*ecent]^  have  any  of  oar  citizens  considered  it  of  any 
importance  to  collect  the  fkcts  connected  with  the  amonnt  of 
products)  end  their  aggregate  value,  as  well  as  the  relative  pro^ 
portion  borne  to  each  other  by  their  several  ki^s. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  our  county,  is  the  variety 
of  resources  that  are  spread  out  by  the  diversified  character  of  its 
8ur&ce.  The  rugged  configuration  of  its  lands,  together  with  the 
abundanceof  water  power  favorable  to  hydraulic  purposes,  and 
Hioll  rfdi  In  the  pfotoctioii  of  geafai  and  gtaeses,  ae  also  the 
fbrests,  from  which  toe  ebtained  hurge  quantities  oi  timber# 

The  circular  contemplates  a  brief  view  of  the  real  value  of  the 
more  prominent  products  of  the  county.  We  find  this  value  to 
be  now  very  great,  and  likely  to  be  much  increased.  The  several 
Classes  of  agrieuttural  predueta^  comprieliig  liva  stocky  eeiteal 
grains,  &c.,  $ge  the  cMef  {Mpoduots  of  our  county.  Within  te 
territory  are  comprised  some  7eo,(HIO  aeves,  of  whi^  neaa  600,009 
are  under  cultivation,  and  the  balance  still  bearing  ita  original 
fi>reets  of  oak  and  pine« 

Trom  this  we  can  estimate  its  agrfetdteoml  eapaei^.  ff  all  the 
limds  under  cultivation  Were  sewn  to  wheat)  the  produce  would 
be  about  6,000,000  bushelt;  about  the  (me-eigfaty^4fth  part  of  aU 
that  is  produced  fn  the  United  Stales.  Or,  if  Ume  kndi  were 
detoted  to  pasturage,  what  tt  i^gregate  of  weaiA  they  might 
sustain  In  animal  stoek ! ' 

But  our  enquiry  is  for  fiu^ts,  and  not  speculations.  Of  these 
we  have  at  hand  figures  indicating,  the  amount  ol  capital  invested 
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tt  agriculture,  and  ICb  annual  return.  Ttom  fheee  figured  we  see 
that  there  are  invested  in  farms,  $18,581,268;  in  farming  imple- 
ments, $676,792 ;  in  live  stock  $2,155,040;  swine,  $23,989 ;  mak- 
ing an  aggregate  of  $1 6,437,1 39.  From  this  investment  we  notice 
the  following  returns,  viz:  Bushels  of  wheat,  858,434;  barley, 
153,056;  oats,  913,948;  rye,  16,033;  buckwheat,  115,890;  In- 
dian corn,  297,717;  peas,  45,202:  potatoes,  860,725 ;  wool,  lbs., 
899,543;  butter,  lbs.,  1,918,465;  cheese,  lbs.,  210,889;  flax,  lbs., 
16,598;  hay,  tons,  111,869;  animals  slaughtered  per  annum, 
value,  $232,297;  value  of  home  manufactures^  $94,991 1  maple 
sugar,  lbs.,  294,897;  gallons  molasses,  93,991;  beeswax  and 
honey,  lbs.,  94,901.  Add  to  these  the  products  of  the  orchard 
and  the  garden,  and  the  yearly  returns  would  exceed  five  millions 
of  dollars. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  wealth  of  Steuben  county  is  in  her 
lands,  in  the  agricultural  capacity  of  her  soil,  and  the  yearly 
products  therefrom. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  problem  to  solve,  how  much  of  all 
this  wealth  has  been  created  by  labor  in  the  county,  and  how 
much  has  been  brought  in  by  settlers.  A  great  part  of  the  value 
of  the  land  has  been  given  to  it  by  labor,  and  all  that  attaches  to 
towns  and  villages  has  been  created  by  labor  exerted  therein. 

From  the  figures  given,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  products 
of  the  county  are  the  ctrtaU^  and  the  products  of  the  dairy.  Of 
the  former,  the  yearly  aggregate  reaches  $2,294,960;  of  the  latter, 
$721,415. 

The  products  of  the  present  year  were  largely  decreased  from 
that  o(  the  year  previous,  and  fell  far  below  our  usual  average. 
The  cereal  crops  would  not  average  more  than  one-third  the  usual 
yield,  and  were  it  not  for  the  unusually  high  prices,*  the  income 
would  bA  far  below  that  of  any  other  year.  The  dairy  has  fairly 
maintained  its  usual  average  the  present  year,  and  has  advanced 
in  the  aggregate  beyond  that  of  any  former  period.  This  depart- 
ment of  industry  is  receiving  increased  attention,  and  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  Steuben  will  rank  with  Chemung,  Greene, 
and  Orange  in  quality  and  quantity. 
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The.  oeiieal  ei0f§  emhrteed  a  large  area  16r  tlM^  yeiur  1853,  alid 
v^ere  imiiecially  fine.  It  is  eslimated  that  for  that  year,  7S,000 
acres  were  devoted  to  the  produetion  of  wheat ;  15,000  acres  to 
eorn;  10,000  acres  to  barley;  35,000  acres  to  oats;  and  6,000 
acres  to  peas  and  potatoes.  But  daring  the  year  1854,  owing  to 
the  extreme  dry  weather,  but  little  inducements  were  recognized 
to  increase  these  crops,  or  to  attempt  to  maintain  their  average. 
Probably  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  quantity  of  land  was  sown 
to  wheat  the  last  autumn,  and  a  large  falling  off  was  noticed  in 
oats  and  barley  the  last  spring. 

Some  25,000  acres  of  land  are  devoted  to  dairy  purposes,  and 
15,000  acres  to  the  pasturage  of  sheep.  The  area  appropriated  to 
the  dairy  is  yearly  increasing,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
Steuben  becomes  emphatically  a  dairy  and  a  grazing  county. 
Wool  growing  is  not  so  steadily  in  the  advance.  Probably  the 
quantity  produced  is  decreasing,  as  many  large  flocks  have  been 
sold,  and  their  proprietors  have  gone  into  other  business.  The 
present  year  has  been  disastrous  to  this  kind  of  production.  The 
long  continued  drouth  induced  many  to  sell  their  entire  flocks, 
and  whether  they  will  be  replaced  the  coming  season  is  problem- 
aUcal. 

The  number  of  acres  of  land  under  tillage,  for  all  purposes,  is 
steadily  increasing.  In  1850,  the  whole  number  under  cultiva- 
tion, was  336,981,  or  about  the  one-half  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
county. 

The  advancing  price  of  lumber  induces  extended  clearings,  and 
consequent  culture,  so  that  at  the  present  time  full  two-thirds  of 
all  the  land  in  the  county  is  probably  under  cultivation  and  de- 
voted to  agricultural  purposes.  But  a  few  years  will  intervene 
before  the  forests  will  have  disappeared,  and  our  hills,  and  val- 
leys, and  plains  will  teem  with  flocks,  and  herds,  and  cereal 
crops.  Happy  will  it  be  for  our  citizens,  if  during  the  clearing 
process,  that  groups,  and  clumps,  and  single  trees  be  spared  to 
diversify  the  landscape,  to  lend  a  varied  beauty  to  the  scenery, 
and  to  mingle  somewhat  of  taste,  refinement,  and  a  love  of  the 
beautiful,  with  that  fur  dollars  and  cents. 
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The  animd  8totk  it  «!•  eomtj  to  t^a^  iMMrillAf  art  flie 
Indt  beoDiM  elMred  and  impvoytdd.  1h  the  year  1800)  thMt 
were  12,744  hatse^;  21,584  mileh  c»W8;  6,744  wdfUligr  otMi 
Md  27,102  oiheir  eattle;  156,766  sheep.  With  the  ex<^tioii  ef 
iheep,  the  afitmal  stock  hae  increased  since  that  tboe  twenty -HVt 
per  oiDt. 


The  aggregate  of  the  animal  stock,  for  yeaxg  pa8t>  was 
prised  of  the  common  native  breeds,  with  but  few  exeepttonst 
But  a  marked  improvement  in  every  kind  is  now  sem^  and 
that  improvement  is  extending  to  every  farm  yard.  The  Devons 
and  their  grades,  the  Durliams  and  their  grades,  and  other  im- 
proved breeds,  are  increasing  most  n^>idly  In^  eVety  section  of  fh6 
aranty. 

Tliey  who  devele  their  attention  to  Oe  dairy  and  market  prtf^ 
tut  tiie  <<  Shottliom"  and  gndes^asMl  some  of  Oe  purer  nMf^ 
biMds  i  for  worUog  cattle  Ae  Devons  and  grades  we  YiiAd  itf 
Uglier  eetimatioou 

I  liave  noticed  a  great  improvement  among  our  ftrmera  in  t))e 
rearage  and  keeping  of  stock  within  the  past  five  years.  Previona 
to  that  time  they  were  reared  in  the  most  careless  manner,  and 
dlirfng  the  coldest  winter  days  and  nights  received  no  odier  shel- 
ter than  tlie  rear  of  a  hay  stack  or  bam.  Farmers  begin  to  pro- 
te<A  their  stock  in  warm  stalls,  and  rear  them  wtth  carefhl  atten- 
tion. The  stock  of  the  county  having  <<  roughed  U  in  the  laiA,*^ 
for  years,  now  begin  to  ei^oy  the  ^<  clearings,"  and  to  participate 
in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

Increased  attention  is  being  givM  to  scfencid  among  oxit  At^ 
Biers.  The  titne  was  when  it  was  common  to  hear  <<  book  &rA- 
ttf*  condanned ;  but  the  fiumer  begins  to  see  that  a|priculture  ii 
HM  I9ie  mere  physical  employment  of  the  tendonH  and  musclM, 
kttt  requires  mind,  thought,  and  Judgment,  to  be  followed  witib 
sOdMe)  thai  it  i»,  in  fict,  a  itiente}  that  K  ettibrMe#  ttioK  fhtf*^ 
flttlily  thektws  of  ttvture  In  all  (heir  vaited  phases,  ftom  th« 
iiigeiatk)iiofabkN]e  of  grass  to  tiie  flmefloiis  and  economy  of 
animal  life;  that  it  embn^M  fbit  cfaemldd  analysift  of  soOl,  (it 
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led  wiA  tb»  Ufw$  ot  trade,  of  MmUMt,  mm^pia  y«galatto]ii-n» 
enlliviiitedfnd  lafiDfd  taste  to  pee  aad  to  iq^^pieoUte  tbingmi^pBOr 
priate  to  an  end,  4ukl  a  love  of  |he  beautiful.  These  ave  recognised 
as  requisites  in  the  profession  of  agriculture,  and  the  results  are 
seen  in  improved  tillage,  in  richer  crops,  fn  better  stock,  in  sjm* 
metrical  enclosures,  in  tasteflxl  dwellings,  in  ornamented  lawns,  and 
happy  firesides,  where  eultore,  sentiment,  and  affection  preside. 

But  a  small  portion  of  our  farmers  pay  any  attention  to  dmiHf 
age,  although  three  fourths  of  the  farms  in  the  county  would  be 
benefited  thereby  j  many  manage  to  plow  in  3uch  a  way  as  to 
throw  the  soil  up  by  back  ftirrow,  leaving  a  deep  dead-furrow 
which  carries  off  much  ot  the  surface  water;  beyond  this,  drain* 
age  has  not  elicited  general  attentiop.  Some  few  of  our  farmers 
have  ^ven  the  subject  some  practical  attention,  and  have  been 
amply  rewarded  thereby.  A  greater  portion  of  the  lands  in  our 
county  needs  draining,  even  where  the  surface  water  does  not  ap- 
lie^r,  bil  9flk^  r)e9def9  die  soil  eold,  and  ohstraeta  vegetation. 
Wlikeiever  di*a|nf^  hma  bean  tlu»roQgh,  the  crops  can  be  put  in  1a 
a  batter  condition^  md  th^  will  maintain  their  growth  to  malu^ 
fity,  witkitanding  all  the  vicisritiides  of  the  aeason.  Experieaea 
ab^ws  ttat  tJioxongh  dndn^d  Ia9d3  will  maintain  sufficient  moitr 
ture  for  all  agricultural  purposes,  longer  than  those  updri^uied, 
during  severe  drouths. 

Wmw  MCf  jie«rJiy  ineceasiQg  jn  value  in  ^idl  Ihis  aectioD  of  tlia 
Iteta.  Ten  yMffi  ag^  fthe  biat  fWM  ooidd  haire  been  parchafla4 
for  |20  per  e^uie ;  fiir«is  then  xanged  in  jniee  ftma  |8  lo  |S0,  aocr 
cept  village  farms,  which  were  held  at  a  higher  ~^gure.  During 
(he  present  year  sales  have  been  made  from  |25  to  $40^  and  adja- 
cent to  villages,  from  |40  to  $100  per  acre.  From  all  the  data 
at  hand,  I  shoald  estimate  the  increased  value  of  fimns  in  all  the 
county,  since  the  year  1850,  to  be  25  per  cent. 

Steuben  ^unty  is  favoiably  idtuatad  as  to  mark^  for  U»  pao^ 
ducts,  the  communication  with  the  seaboard  being  by  canal  ani 
railroad.  By  means  of  the  Crooked  Lake  canal  a  market  is 
brought  home  to  all  the  northern  portion  of  the  co\mty  3  by  way 
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of  the  Seneca  Lake  and  the  feeder  to  flie  Chemung  canal,  our 
ioutheaat  borders  are  accommodated ;  the  New-Tork  and  &fe 
railroad  passes  throngfa  our  sontb^n  towns;  and  the  BolEdo, 
Coming,  and  New-Tork  railroad,  the  middle  tier. 

The  extreme  nc^them  towns  find  a  ready  and  reliable  market 
at  Penn  Tan,  Branch  Port,  Hammond^s  Port,  and  inddeatallj  at 
Centre  Port;  the  western  towns,  at  Dansville,  in  lifii^sstoii 
eoonty,  and  at  Homellsville ;  the  central  and  southern,  at  Bath, 
Coming,  and  Addison. 

The  grain  market  in  our  countj  is  as  reliable  as  that  of  anj 
other  part  of  the  State— equal  to  that  at  Rochester,  and  s<Hne- 
thing  higher.  This  market  is  maintained  by  eastern  orders, 
which,  to  be  readily  filled,  require  the  highest  figures,  and  ci 
which  our  fkrmers  reap  the  benefits.  The  cash  {nice  for  grain 
here  is  generally  within  the  cost  of  freight  to  Albany,  and  some- 
times higher. 

Butter  is  marketed  at  Penn  Tan,  Hammond's  Port,  Bath,  Oor^ 
ning,  Branch  Port,  and  sometimes  at  Elmira;  the  price  is  within 
one  and  a  half  to  two  c^nts  of  the  New- York  prices,  and  some- 
tiaMS  a  fraction  higher.  The  cattle  are  generally  bought  up  by 
drorers ;  they  generaUy  sell  high,  and  hardly  pay  the  drift  east- 
ward. 

Most  of  the  wool  raised  in  the  county  is  bought  on  eastem  ae- 
eount ;  and  fi>rtunate  is  it  to  the  wool  grower  when  seTe.ral  east- 
em  houses  are  in  die  field  filling  orders;  the  highest  prices  are 
then  obtained,  and  private  speculation  fkres  but  poorly. 

Our  markets  for  all  our  products  range  with  that  of  Albai^ 
and  New- York,  deducting  freight  and  insurance.  Wheat  has 
sold  readily  for  $1.25;  barley  for  $1.28  to  |1.12i;  corq,  $1 ;  rye, 
$1.12};  oats,  50  cents;  butter,  18  to  20  cents;  wool,  20  to  40 
cents ;  potatoes,  50  cents ;  hay,  $12;  working  oxen,  from  $75  to 
$140 ;  milch  cows,  from  $20  to  $40 ;  hors^,  from  $75  to  $200, 
fcc.,  fcc. 

In  all  our  rural  districts,  labor  is  the  great  accumulator ;  it  goes 
to  work  without  difficulty  on  its  own  account;  it  cuts  down 
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fcrettS)  elean  up  knds,  cnltiTatefl  tlie  soQ,  and  oaoMs  the  hilli 
and  valleys  to  ptoduee  their  abundance.  Labor,  guided  by 
Seienoe,  solves  the  question  of  supply ,  and  presents  every  induce- 
ment to  encourage  enterprise  in  individuals,  ever  .requisite  to 
ensure  success. 

Q.  DENNISTON,  PreMent. 


SUFFOLK. 

Setaukxt,  December  18, 1854. 
B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir— Your  circular,  soliciting  my  attention  to  some  in- 
quiries in  relation  to  the  agricultural  condition  of  this  county, 
has  been  received.  I  have  given  some  attention  to  the  matter  and 
submit  the  following : 

1st.  The  chief  agricultural  product  of  this  county  I  consider  to 
be  Indian  corn ;  other  cereal  grains  and  root  crops  are  raised  to 
a  considerable  amount,  but  this  is  generally  considered  by  our 
fiirmers  to  be  the  main  and  most  important  crop,  and  best  adapted 
to  our  soil. 

2.  The  crop  of  Indian  com  this  year,  I  think,  is  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  usual  yield  on  an  average.  The  very  severe 
drouth  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  and  at  a  time  when  this 
crop  requires  mosture  to  fill  out  the  ears  and  bring  it  to  perfec- 
tion, occasioned  it  in  some  sections,  and  on  some  of  our  arid  soils, 
to  be  almost  an  entire  failure  of  grain,  with  a  very  much  reduced 
quantity  and  quality  of  stallLS  for  fodder. 

3.  I  am  unable  from  any  means  which  I  have  at  hand  to  make 
anything  like  a  correct  estimate  of  the  number  of  acres  devoted 
to  this  production. 

4.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  from  some  observation  and  inquiry, 
that  the  crops  of  wheat  and  rye  in  this  county  were  not  more 
than  two-thirds  of  their  usual  yield  in  quantity,  and  the  quality 
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<tf  oats  also  wis  qiAe  inferior.  Of  poteto9S|  almost  aaentiM 
iUhif  6,  ueopt  la  partioular  lociditiles  where  they  were  plaiiteil 
early,  and  matored  belbre  being  afMed  fay  tlie  drouth.  The  rot 
I  think  has  not  been  so  general  or  so  destructive  this  season  as  to 
past  seasons.  The  erop  of  huekwheat  was  in  many  sections  of 
our  county  almost  an  entire  failure ;  the  extreme  drouth  at  the 
usual  season  of  sowing  prevented  its  being  sown  generally  until 
late,  and  the  early  frosts  in  many  instances  completed  its  destruc- 
tion. Turnips  were  generalif  m  wvy  short  crop,  as  at  the  seascm 
of  planting  it  was  so  dry  that  seed  failed  to  germinate,  or  if  it  did, 
the  plant  perished  for  lack  of  moisture. 

5.  The  number  of  acres  under  tillage  is  increasing.  The  drain- 
ing and  bringing  under  cultivation  the  lands  through  the  middle 
of  the  island;  heretofore  denominated  ^*  the  barrens,''  is  addiz)g  to 
the  quantity  to  some  extent,  and  various  other  ictuses  are  tending 
to  produce  an  increase. 

6.  The  number  of  animsl  stock,  I  fliink,  is  decreasing  in  this 
county.  In  consequence  of  the  hig^  price  of  meats  which  has 
ruled  for  the  last  year  or  two,  the  farmers  have  been  induced  to 
sell  their  lambs  and  calves  to  the  tnttcher  rather  than  keep  them. 
There  has  been  very  little  stock  kept  in  this  county  except  the 
oative  breeds  until  within  a  few  years  past;  th^re  are  now  mwj 
gentlemen  in  the  coonQr  of  abundant  means  who  are  spariog  no 
piUns  or  expense  in  procuring-  the  best  of  improved  breeds  of  cat- 
tle itnd  sheep.  The  several  breeds  of  cattle  have  each  their  ad- 
vo^te^  and  admirers.  Th^  Short  horns  are  very  much  the  most 
Q^umerous,  and  I  suppose  would  be  gencorally  the  most  approved 
by  our  farmers  for  the  dairy  and  for  market,  but  considering  the 
expense  of  keeping,  I  think  the  Devons  would  find  some  cogent 
ad^vi9a(es  ^  fiy^  SHperiorl^^ 

7.  I  am  unable  to  give  an  opinion  fai  relation  to  the  iniarease  or 
decrease  of  scientific  attention  to  farm  cultivation.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  there  is  very  little  scientific  attention  given  to  the  sub- 
ject. 

8.  DraijUng  is  very  little  required  in  our  coontyi  and  conse- 
quently has  received  but  little  attention. 
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9.  The  va^ae  of  farms  is  iooreasing,  as  well  fr6m  an  improved 
condition  of  agriculture  as  our  nearness  to  the  city  of  New-Tork, 
and  our  improved  facilities  £>r  getting  to  and  from  that  great  ci^. 

10.  The  market  for  the  products  of  this  county  is  ih  a  great 
degree  a  home  market,  though  very  considerable  is  sent  by  thc^ 
railroad  as  w^U  as  by  water  to  the  city.  This  would  seem  to  tell 
not  very  well  for  our  agriculture,  but  it  must  be  recollected  tha^ 
our  situation  is  peculiar;  we  are  surrounded  by  water— the  ocean 
on  one  side  and  the  sound  on  the  other,  with  the  coast  on  each 
side  indented  with  bays  and  rivers,  which  afford  abundant  and 
profitable  fishing  The  fishermen  who  are  employed  in  procuring 
fish  for  New-Tork  market  are  dependent  upon  the  farmers  for 
their  food,  and  many  of  our  farm  products,  instead  of  being  sent, 
to  New-Tork  for  a  market,  are  sold  to  the  merchants  at  the  prin- 
cipal fishing  points,  and  are  by  them  re-sold  to  the  fishermen,  re- 
ceiving that  money  which  has  been  received  from  the  city  fbr 
fish  and  other  products  of  the  waters.  It  has  been  stated  as  a 
fact  that  more  mon^y  is  received  from  the  sale  of  fishy  oysters, 
&c.,  from  the  waters  of  Suffolk  county  than  from  all  ihe  products 
of  some  of  the  most  flourishing  agricultural  counties  of  this  State; ' 
but  I  presume  it  would  be  better  for  our  agriculture  that  we  Wfn 
denied  these  seeming  advantages. 

11.  I  am  upwilliipig  to  give  what  I  consider  to  be  an  averq[<^  of 
t)^e  y^ield  per  acre  of  the  crops  in  our  county  for  the  past  year,  as 
I  thinjb:  it  would  ansT^irer  no  good  purpose,  ina,smuch  as  it  ?qu|^ 
b^  no  crlte^oaby  ^hioh  to  Judge  of  ajay  thing  fgyr  the,  future. 

In  conclusion  I  would  add,  that  our  Agricultural  Soiety  has 
become  defunct,  in  qpnsequence  of  the  olBScers  who  were  elected 
ibt  this  year  not  having  attended  at  all  to  their  duties. 

SAMUEL  L.  THOMPSON. 
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TIOGA. 

FARMING    IN  TIOCSA,  BY  HENRY   YOUNG. 

OwEGO,  December  20^  1854. 
Dear  Sir— It  is  with  reluctance  I  relate  the  fate  of  the  Massa- 
•husetts  corn  you  seat  me.  I  did  not  get  it  until  my  corn  was 
planted  and  up,  which  prevented  me  from  giving  it  a  fair  chance. 
However,  I  planted  it  under  these  unfavorable  circumstances ;  it 
came  up  and  grew  pretty  well,  and  got  perfectly  ripe.  It  has 
very  deep  kernels  on  the  cob,  and  promises  to  yield  well.  I  cut 
it  up  myself,  and  placed  the  stout  in  one  corner  of  the  field,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  perfectly  safe.  I  sent  a  man  into  the  field  husk- 
ing,  and  he,  either  by  mistake  or  wilfully,  husked  it  out,  and  put 
It  with  the  other  corn,  without  my  knowing  anything  of  it 
mntil  it  was  put  into  the  crib.  My  son  was  accidentally  pass- 
ing by  it  and  discovered  it  was  husked  out;  he  immediately 
searched  the  stout,  and  found  six  or  eight  small  ears,  which  he 
earefully  brought  home  and  took  care  of.  I  intend  in  the  spring 
to  plant  it  in  a  favorable  situation,  so  that  I  may  ascertain  its 
good  qualities,  if  it  has  any. 

My  crop  of  com  was  good  this  year,  although  my  neighbors^ 
was  light,  and  the  com  crop  generally  through  this  section  of 
eountry  was  poor.  I  had  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred 
bushels  of  ears  from  9|  acres ;  3|  acres  produced  between  500 
and '600  bushels  of  ears.  It  was  the  stoutest  piece  of  corn  I  ever 
law;  it  was  a  complete  thicket,  and  -stood  from  nine  to  eleven 
fctt  in  height;  the  ears  were  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  length. 
My  oat  crop  was  very  heavy,  and  badly  lodged ;  more  straw  than 
I  had  two  years  ago,  when  the  yield  was  sixty  bushels  per  acre. 
My  crop  of  hay  was  excellent ;  five  acres  produced  twenty  tons  ; 
the  other  part  was  very  heavy.  My  neighbors'  crop  of  hay  was 
very*  light,  and  the  crop  generally  through  this  part  of  the  eoun- 
tiy  was  very  poor.  My  crop  of  potatoes  was  good  both  in  quan- 
tity and  quality. 

These  crops  all  grew  upon  the  notorious  C!ox'8  patent,  wher» 
thirty-five  years  ago,  it  would  scarcely  produce  a  new  grain  from 
an  old  one.    My  crop  of  wheat  on  the  hill  tktm  was.very  poor 
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altliough  It  looked  Temarbablj  well  in  the  fall  and  early  part  of 
winter.  The  rye  was  middling.  The  culture  of  the  corn  crop 
b  generally  on  land  that  has  been  seeded  down  two  or  three 
yearS;  with  a  coat  of  barn-yard  manure,  about  twenty  loads  per 
acre  every  alternate  time  it  is  plowed  up.  The  land  is  plowed 
in  April,  and  the  corn  planted  al>out  the  middle  of  May;  as  soon 
as  the  corn  can  be  seen  sufficiently  clear,' the  cultivator  is  passed 
through  them  both  ways,  and  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  high  enough, 
(he  plow  is  passed  through  them  both  ways;  the  hoes  follow  the 
plow  the  last  time.  In  about  two  weeks  the  same  process  is 
again  performed,  with  the  diiference  of  plowing  the  earth  to 
the  rows,  instead  of  from  them.  Some  of  my  neighbors,  with  a 
<v1ew  of  saviug  expense,  use  the  cultivator  instead  of  hoeing, 
which  has  a  bad  effect,  as  it  leaves  the  grass  in  the  hills  of  corn, 
and  also  leaves  the  land  in  a  poor  condition  for  the  next  crop. 
I  observed  a  piece  of  land  that  had  been  cultivated  without  using 
cither  hoe  or  plow.  When  it  was  plowed  up  the  following  spring, 
it  was  very  cloddy  and  hard,  and  consequently  unproductive,  as 
the  land  must  be  sufficiently  pulverized,  either  by  manure,  plow- 
ing or  hoeing,  before  it  is  fit  food  for  the  roots  of  plants  to  feed 
upon.  My  system  of  cropping  appears  to  be  as  near  perfection  as 
an\  other,  alth<  ugh  very  simple;  which  is,  corn  and  oats,  and 
seed  down  with  grass  seed,  two  or  three  years;  the  sod  to  be  ma- 
mured  every  alternate  time  it  is  plowed  up,  as  the  superiority  of 
my  hay  crop  plainly  demonstrates  this  uncommonly  dry  season. 
My  com  and  oat  crop  was  almost  double  to  the  general  crop  of 
this  section  of  country;  so  that  this  system  produces  more  com, 
oats  and  hay,  for  a  course  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,,  than  almost  any 
other  commonly  pursued,  and  leaves  the  land  in  a  high  state  of 
eultivation.  But  it  requires  to  be  all  done  perfectly,  especially 
the  corn  crop.  Any  person  that  can  establish  a  system  that  uni- 
versally increases  the  crop,  say  five  or  aix  bushels  per  acre,  is 
entitled  to  the  highest  premium,  as  the  amount  throughout  die 
whole  country  wofild  be  immense;  whereas,  a  single  acre  j>ro- 
duciug  a  double  crop,  woqld  not  enrich  the  owner  or  consumer 
to  any  great  extent.  It  often  engrosses  his  whole  attention,  and 
causes  him  to  neglect  the  other  part  of  his  farm  by  not  sufficiently 
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boeing,  a  thing  often  neglected  and  not  half  performed,  which 
•au^es  80  manj  poor  crops.  As  a  further  demonstration,  take 
two  beds  in  a  garden  of  equal  quality;  plant  them  with  cabbage^ 
end  hoe  one  of  them  every  week  until  the  leaves  touch  each  other, 
and  not  hoe  the  other  at  all ;  it  will  be  found  that  the  hoed  one 
Will  be  as  large  again  as  the  other.  Or  plant  a  field  with  com^ 
and  well  plow  and  hoe  half  of  it  thrde  or  four  times,  and  not 
plow  or  hoe  the  other  half  at  all ;  the  hoed  part  will  produce  * 
Ibur  times  as  much  as  the  other.  One  great  benefit  is,  that  it 
keeps  plants  mobt  in  dry  weather,  the  advantage  of  which  to 
t£eir  growth  is  easily  seen.  This  good  office  it  performs  on  a 
double  account.  First,  as  they  are  better  nourished  by  hoeing,, 
they  require  less  moisture,  and  consequently  carry  off  less,  for 
those  plants  which  receive  the  greatest  increase,  having  most  ter- 
featrial  nourishment,  carry  off  the  least  water  in  proportion  to 
their  increase.  Thus,  barley  or  oats  being  sown  on  a  piece  of 
gh)und  well  divided  by  tillage  and  manure,  will  come  up  and 
gtt>w  without  rain,  when  the  same  grain  sown  on  another  part  of 
the  same  land,  not  thus  manured  and  tilled,  will  scarce  come  up 
at  all  without  rain;  or  if  they  do,  will  wait  wholly  for  the  rain 
for  their  growth  and  increase;  a  demonstration  that  the  tilled 
earth  receives  an  advantage  from  the  dew  which  the  untilled  does 
not.  Dig  a  hole  in  any  piece  of  land  of  such  a  depth  as  the  plow 
usually  goes  to;  fill  this  with  powdered^ earth,  and  after  a  day  or 
two,  examine  the  place,  and  the  bottgM^part  of  the  earth  and  the 
bottom  part  of  the  hole  will  be  found  moist,  while  all  the  rest  of 
ihe  ground  at  the  same  depth,  will  be  found  dry.  Or  if  a  field 
he  tilled  in  lands,  and  one  land  made  fine  by  frequent  deep  plow- 
ing, while  another  is  left  rough  by  insuflScient  tillnge,  and  the 
whole  field  be  then  plowed  across  in  the  dryest  weather,  which 
has  continued  long,  every  fine  land  will  be  turned  up  moist,  and 
every  rongh  land  as  dry  as  powder  from  top  to  bottom. 

The  beginning  of  last  October,  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Elmira. 
I  closely  observed  the  crops  of  corn  all  the  way  ftom  Owego  tb 
that  place,  although  a  railroad  car  is  not  a  fit  place  for  observing^ 
objects  in  a  country  through  which  you  pass.    However,  I  could* 
plainly  siee  the  crop  of  corn  was  deficient.    I  did  not  dee  a  piece 
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ml  the  way  that  was  more  than  middling,  and  .many  pieces  far 
short  of  that.  I  went  about  twenty  miles  down  the  Susquehanius 
and  about  the  same  distance  up  the  Chemung.  I  saw  several 
pieces  of  land  that  were  only  partially  mowed,  perhaps  two  or 
three  acres  in  one  part  of  the  field,  and  an  acre  or  two  in  anotbefi 
and  then  a  streak  not  mowed  at  all.  I  saw  a  considerable  field  of 
oats  not  harvested  at  all.  I  also  saw  several  pieces  of  land  recently 
plowed  4which  did  not  indicate  that  the  next  crop  would  be  abun- 
ida^it.  The  corn  crop  was  all  in  stout — very  little  husked— which 
afforded  a  good  opportunity  of  Judgii^  the  wejght  of  the  ercp. 
,A  considerable  quantity  of  it  did  not  much  exc^  tjbree  feet  fa 
.height.  The  land  on  the  Chemung  has  always  been  reckoofd 
first  rate  quality ;  uqw  to  see  land  of  that  description  with  su^ 
miserable  crops  on  it,  plainly  indicates  the  4^ulti;ire  is  deficient 

^jA.11  my  practical  operations  are  based  on  tbetheory  ofyege4»- 
rble  nutrition,  although  they  differ  some  in  ihree  courses  from  tha 
vrales  laid  down  t>y  Mr.  Tull.  He  went  further  in  that  Iheoiy 
than  I  have  yet  done,  by  establishi  g  a  permaneat  qFStemof  un- 
broken cropping,  that  improved  the  land  without  the  aid.  of  ma- 
imre,  by  growing  wheat  tor  a  number  of  successiye  years  on  the 
-same  land.  Whether  that  system  would  be  profitable  for  grow- 
ing a  number  of  successive  crops  of  corn  is  a  problem  as  yet  un- 
solved. The  heaviest  crops  of  corn  I  have  raisc^d  has  been  wMk 
manure,  combined  with  the  practical  part  of  that  theory.  Sowm 
of  my  neighbors  say  the  reason  why  my  crops  are  superior  to 
theirs  is  becau^  my  circuntistances  will  allow  me  to  farm  as  I 
like.  If  I,  or  any  other  person,  can  increase  the  crops  and  im- 
prove the  land  by  adopting  a  better  system  of  tillage,  we  may  na- 
turally conclude  he  would  soon  be  in  circumstances  to  farm  as 
he  liked,  as  I  suppose  any  person  would  prefer  a  good  crop 
to  a  poor  one.  One  of  my  neighbors  planted  a  field  of  com  of 
twelve^acres,  and  once  hoed  one  part  of  it  very  imperfectly,  and 
did  not  hoe  the  other  part  at  al),  with  a  view  of  saving  e^fpejp\if6^ 
when  he  came  to  ha  \  st  it  he  had  not  more  qorn  or  fodder,. tb^ 
I  had  from  3|  acres,  which  plainly  shows  that  corn,  or  any  other 
crop,  cinnot  derive  sufiieient  nourishment  for  its  growth  without 
the  soil  is  sufficiently  .pulverized  fur  the  roots  of  the  plant  to  feed 
upon. 
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Perhaps  when  you  read  some  parts  of  this  letter  yoa  may  sup- 
pose it  is  written  in  a  boasting  manner,  but  I  can  assure  you  that 
,  it  is  not  the  case,  it  is  only  done  to  show  that  first  rate  crops  c^n- 
Doi  be  obtained  without  first  rate  culture. 

Tours  respectfully, 

HENRY  YOUNG. 


'THCCBOFS  IN  TIOGA  COUNTY,  1854.      m.  HOWELL,  NICHOLS. 

1.  Wheat— The  wheat  crop  amounted  to  almost  nothing  tn 
this  vicinity,  the  wheat  midge  and  rust  having,  with  few  excep- 
tions, destroyed  the  crop ;  the  average  per  acre  for  the  county  i9 
about  three  bushels ;  a  large  number  of  fields  were  not  harvested, 
the  grain  not  being  worth  it;  a  few  large  farmers  cut  from  3Q  to 
40  acres,  and  found  by  thrashing  they  had  but  80  bushels ;  a  few 
fiirmers  had  small  lots  of  wheat  on  new  land  that  yielded  10 
bushels  per  acre— one  case  in  sight  of  my  house.  Spring  wheat 
iared  much  better,  but  little  sown;  it  has  been  found  best  to  sow 
spring  wheat  about  the  15th  of  May. 

2.  Rye. — ^The  average  is  not  more  than  10  bushels  per  acre; 
in  a  few  instances  the  yield  was  Very  good,  but  in  many  not  more 
than  5  bushels,  and  some,  from  cause  unlcnown,  unless  rust| 
yielded  not  more  than  2  bushels  per  acre. 

3.  Indian  Cam. — ^The  yield  of  this  grain  varies  more  than  any 
other,  owing  to  the  different  varieties  of  soil.  A  soil  that  would 
endure  the  drouth,  like  some  of  the  low  river  flats,  and  some  of 
the  high  hills,  yielded  from  40  to  50  bushels  per  acre,  while  some 
of  the  gravelly  land  yielded  less  than  10  bushels  per  acre ;  the 
growth  of  stalks  was  generally  good — the  average  yield  is  about 
25  bushels  per  acre. 

4.  Barley, — This  grain,  like  all  others,  has  been  much  injured 
by  the  drouth,  and  not  a  large  amount  sown ;  the  yield  Is  not  far 
from  25  bushels  per  acre. 

5.  Buckwheat.-^This  grain  sufTeied  very  materially  by  the 
drouth,  many  fields  hardly  yielding  anything;  there  was  a  larger 
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nmnber  of  acres  sown  than  any  jear  before  ^  the  yield  ti  about  16 
bushels  per  acre, 

6.  Oats. — The  average  of  oats  is  not  more  than  18  bushels  per 
acre;  a  number  of  fields  did  not  yield  half  of  that  amount,  while 
a  few  went  double  that ;  the  crops  being  now  generally  thrashed 
in  this  vicinity,  a  larger  amount  of  light  oats  was  found  than  in 
any  previous  year ;  there  was  a  large  amount  of  land  sown. 

7.  Beans  and  Peas  but  little  raised  in  this  vicinity ;  ahnoet 
every  farmer  raises  a  small  patch  of  both ;  the  bean  was  mnek 
injured  by  the  drouth,  and  the  pea  but  little. 

8.  Grass — Grass,  for  pasture,  seemed  to  endure  the  dry  weather 
very  well  the  past  season,  a  majority  of  farmers  having  quite 
plenty  of  pasture  the  season  through ;  the  hay  crop  was  better 
than  fur  a  number  of  years  before;  the  yield  was  one  and  a  half 
tons  per  acre;  a  few  old  meadows  in  the  north  part  of  the  coun^ 
was  as  light  as  last  year,  yielding  not  more  than  half  a  ton  per 
acre ;  frequent  seeding  and  new  meadows  are  the  only  remedy. 

9.  Flos. — I  have  heard  of  but  one  field  of  flax  in  this  vicinity; 
time  was,  when  nearly  evt*ry  &rmer  raised  a  patch  of  flax,  and 
the  hum  of  the  spinning  wheel  was  heard  for  weeks  in  almost 
every  house ;  but  the  cheap  cotton,  together  with  the  piano  and 
accordion,  and  a  considerable  amount  of  laziness,  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  wheel  and  loom. 

10.  Potatoes, — This  crop  was  not  half  as  much  injured  by  the 
drouth  as  was  thought  even  on  the  first  of  September ;  the  late 
rains  were  the  making  of  the  crop ;  a  large  amount  was  planted, 
and  the  average  yield  is  about  100  bushels  per  acre,  and  generally 
good  {iize  and  sound ;  the  crop  increased  50  per  cent,  after  the 
6th  of  September. 

11.  Millet. — ^Thls  crop  is  sometimes  raised  to  good  advantage 
in  this  county ;  the  grain  Is  about  equal  to  corn,  and  the  straw  to 
timothy  hay  for  fodder ;  the  yield  is  about  30  bushels  per  acre; 
it  is  sometimes  double  that  amount ;  the  crop  should  be  raised  on 
new  land,  or  on  old  made  rich  by  manure. 
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K.  JVi^.—^iisid«rable  pains  hare  been  taken  with  froit  in 
this  county  within  the  last  20  years ;  a  majority  of  oreliirds  are' 
grafted,  especially  those  that  have  been  planted  within  30  years; 
there  U  but  little  frnit  except  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  cherries 
'4n  small  number ;  the  amount  of  fruit  this  year  is  rery  great, 
"^iimounting  to  from  hundreds  to  thousands  of  bushels  in  every  or- 
'chard ;  a  large  amount  has  been  shipped  for  thesouth  part  of  the 
State  and  New-York. 

J  3.  To  show  the  great  damage  the  drouth  lias  been  lb  crops  in 
'^tlita  vicinity,  I  will  say  the  general  yield  of  grain  in  a  fruitftil 
season  is :  rye,  15  to  20  bushels  per  acre;  c6rn,  45  to  7^0;  barley, 
80  to  45;  oats  35  to  70. 

14.  There  has  been  but  little  draining:  in  this  vicinity— not 
^ttoroogh  draining. 

14.  There  is  a  regular  progression  in  forming  in  this  vicinity, 
^and  a  steady  improvement  in  stock,  and  but  few  counties  are  pat- 
ting up  better  buildings  or  mills. 

16.  In  connection  with  the  above,  I  will  give  the  price  of  grain 

^and  produce  in  this  county  at  the  present  time:  Wheat,  |2;  rye, 

'<|1  12^ ;  barley,  91 ;  buckwheat,  $1 ;  corn,  87^c.  to  |i ;  oats,  46c.; 

buckwheat  flour,  |4  per  hundred;  butter,  16c.  to  21c.  per  lb. ; 

ipork,  5c.  to  5j^c.;  beef  4c.  to  5c ;  wool,  28c.  to  32c. 

the  price  of  cattle  is :  Working  oxen,  |80  to  $130 ;  good  foir 
oxen,  not  less  than  |i30;  common  cows,  $25  to  |35. 

There  is  a  constant  rush  of  grain,  butter,  and  meat  to  market 

tn  this  vicinity  at  this  present  time;  hundreds  of  bushels  go 

dally  by  my  door. 

ROBERT  HOWELL. 


TOMPKINS. 

December  96,  1854. 
I  herewith  submit  the  report  of  the  agricultural  tran«actid!n8 
of  thi5  county,  for  the  year  1854.    I  only  regret,  that  time  and 
y  practical  experience  prevent  me  from  giving  the  report  a  more 
frill  and  elaborate  character. 
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The  iigrlcnltarists  of  this  oounty^iM  a  «lai0,  im  fi/Hog  tiie 
^tnbJeeC  more  attention  than  fonntrly,  and  the  efiset  of  our  anmial 
county  exhibition  is  manifestly  enlisting  maoh  4iU«Qtion  to  im- 
provement of  farm  cultivation  and  stock  among  all  classes.  Our 
vnnuiil  exhibition  was  held  on  the  27tfa  and  88th  of  St^ptepuber, 
and  a  large  and  general  display  of  stodc  was  exhiMled.  At  the 
aonclusion  of  the  fair  the  society  assembled  at  Clinton  Hali,  and 
listeoed  to  anableand  eloquent  address  from  Hon.  A.  Wells,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  a  rote  of  thanks  was  passcki  for  the  In- 
structive address,  to  which  a  crowded  audience  (in  which  the 
ladies  of  the  county  were  well  represented)  listened. 

The  awards  of  the  committees  were  then  declared,  amounting, 
ki  the  aggregate,  to  |326.0»;  78  copies  of  Transactions  and  In- 
stitutes, and  81  diplomas,  to  the  suocessful  competitors. 

The  receipts  of  the  society  were  as  follows : 

From  membership  and  at  thedoorof  theFloral#xhibit.,  |204  00 

*  Cash  receipts  on  cattle  ground, 38  00 

Prom  the  State, 114  00 

eS66  00 

Paid  expenses  of  show,  for  inelosures,  attendance,  hall 

decoratiors,  printing,  &c., |80  45 

Por  diplomas  and  charges, 30  63 

Q^ccr*/or  1855:  — President,  Smith  Robertson,  of  Dryden; 
'Vice  presidents,  A.  B.  Lamont,  Dryden;  Ori-in'Bostwiclr,  Enfield; 
David  Crock*  r,  Jr.,  Lansing;  Isaac  Ban  leer.  Hector;  E.  L.  B. 
Curtis,  Danby;  Ph.  Thompson,  Ulysses;  Lafayette  Cutter,  New- 
fleld;  Aaron  Woodbury,  GrotoD;  Augustus  Phillips,  Ithaca; 
Thomas  M.  Boyer,  Caroline;  Corresponding  Secretary,  N.  Crit- 
tenden, Ithaca;  Secretary,  Chas.  G.  Day,  Ithaca. 

iPhe  increased  display  of;  improwd  breeds  of  cattle  was  parti- 
cularly to  be  noticed ;  at  no  previous  Mr  had  so  large  number  of 
cattle  been  on  exhibition,  and  soifae  fine  speoioinens  of  Dorhams 
and  Devons  were  particularly  to  be  commended.  Tbi«  branch  of 
husbandry  is  receiving  much  attention^^and  from  the  stock  ^n  ex- 
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hibition  at  our  preseBt  fair,  no  doubt  cau  be  had,  that  but  a  few 
years  will  elapse,  before  the  herds  of  Tompkins  county  will  ndt 
suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  any  county  in  the  State. 

We  also  had  an  average  display  of  fine-wooled  and  grade  she^. 
The  attention  to  the  improvement  of  wopl  and  the  French  merino 
for  some  years  past  have  made  a  marked  improvement,  and  re- 
presentatives of  the  Reed  Burritt  and  the  Morrell  AocIls  gave  flat- 
tering evidence  that  their  labors  in  sheep  improvement  are  be- 
ginning to  be  emulated. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  was  limited  in  number,  and  not  an 
average  display,  and  but  a  few  samples  of  draft  and  carriage 
horses  were  observed  as  deserving  commendation.  The  average 
show  of  horses  was  not  an  improvement  on  any  previous  show  of 
the  Society,  but  was  considered  by  the  bestt Judges  as  quite  in- 
ferior to  those  met  with  at  neighboring  county  fairs. 

Swine  and  poultry  were  exhibited  in  force,  and  some  specimens 
of  improved  Weeds  of  porlcers  were  shown,  which  were  favorably 
contrasted  with  others  who  were  on  exhibition,  evidently  better 
fitted  for  souse  and  sauslage  than  for  bacon. 

Numerouse  coops  of  various  breeds  of  fowls  were  on  exhibition 
deserving  of  notice,  but  the  committee  hesitated  to  express  a  de- 
cided preference  for  any  particular  breed,  as  it  was  satisfactorily 
seen  mo^t  of  the  foreign  varieties  all  sprung  from  the  same  breeds. 
Cochin  China,  Shanghae,  &c  ,  were  classed  as  the  same  variety, 
the  distinction  being  only  of  interest  to  the  fancier  and  speculator, 
who  are  aflicted  with  the  hen  fever. 

The  display  of  fruits,  in  consequence  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  this  county  having  held  their  annual  fair  two  weeks  be- 
fore, was  not  as  rich  in  varieties  as  on  some  former  occasions,  but 
the  varieties  of  apples,  pears  and  peaches  wer^  very  numerous, 
and  specimens  from  this  county  successfully  bore  oflF  some  of 
the  first  f >rizes  at  the  State  fkir  in  New-Tork.  The  peach  crop  of 
this  county  is  becoming  every  year  of  more  importance,  and  the 
reputation  of  our  nurseries  and  fruit  has  attracted  the  attention 
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of  cultivators  in  many  parts  of  this  and  adjoining  States,  and  it  is 
admitted  that  our  peach  crop  cannot  be  exceeded  in  qnaltty  by 
any  other  portions  of  the  State.  I  can  hardly  refrain  from  em- 
bodying in  this  connection  a  passing  notice  of  the  horticultural 
floral  exhibition  held  in  this  village  on  the  14th  September,  when 
guests  from  abroad  united  in  pronouncing  the  rich  display  of 
fruits  and  flowers  as  exceediog  anything  they  had  ever  witnessed. 
Several  competitors  displayed  over  thirty  different  varieties  of 
peaehesi  and  embraced  in  the  general  exhibition  were  at  least 
100  perfect  specimens  of  the  most  choice  and  perfectly  ripened 
yarieties  of  this  fruit  alone,  with  a  great  variety  of  plums,  quinces, 
pears  and  apples. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  say  that  the  agricultural  interests  of  this 
county  aie  receiving  much  scientific  attention,  and  the  increase 
of  crops  both  of  th€  wheat  and  coarser  grains,  gives  encouraging 
hopes  that  our  eoj^ntj  is  keeping  pace  with  the  agricultural  ad- 
yance  of  other  portions  of  the  State. 

Many  parts  of  the  county  are  well  adapted  to  grazing,  and  our 
dairy  productions  are  every  year  becoming  a  source  of  wealth  to 
*  those  prosecuting  that  business,  and  the  golden  butter  tubs  filled 
from  our  clover  hill  sides  are  bringing  a  more  sure  return  than  is 
realized  by  most  of  those  who,  abandoning  the  comforts  of  home, 
are  seeking  its  hasty  acquisition  in  the  mines  of  California. 

The  high  prices  ruling  in  market  for  good  butter  for  the  last 
few  years  has  enlisted  very  many  of  our  best  class  of  farmers  in 
the  dairy  business,  and  Tompkins  county  butter  tubs  can  stand 
upon  their  own  bottoms  beside  the  best  specimens  of  Orange 
county. 

CHA'S  G.  DAT,  Secretary. 

THE  CHOPS.      FROM   SMITH   ROBOITSON,  DRTDEN. 

B.  P.  JoHifsoN,  Esq.: 

Tour  circulars,  desiring  information  in  regard  to  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  Tompkins  county,  were  dulyreceiyed,  but  owing 
to  want  of  c^portunity  for  procuring  the  desired  information,  we 
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^iMwMttjred  our  annual  report  and  the  teply  to  yourinquithf 
undl  thitf  Ute  di^. 

It  .would  be  impossible  to  answer  the  first  three  questions  of  jonr 

eisiulardeAaitely,  frinn  the  fact  that  the*  products  oft  our  oooity 

are  80  varioas,  aad  of  sudi  approxiinate  yalue,  that  we  caDBotl)e 

Fsaid  to  hay»  any^  <ene  chief  product.    Probably  the  oat  ^fop  is  of 

(greater  yalae^than  any  otherfbut  werhave jiot  the  data^fronwMtii 

fttomakeaay  definite  estimate  as  tofquanti^.    Bothquaality  ;«»d 

-quality  "were  ^greatly  ijE^ured  by  thei  drouth,  whieh  ^was  -eevefer 

and  of  lottger  duvatietn  than  was  ever  known;  so  also^^the  other 

crops  were  greatly  ii^ured  by  the  excessiye  dry  and  hotiweaAer, 

say  twenty-five  per  cent.,  at  least,  of  their  average  value. 

.The  average  per  acre  of  the  various  ipDeducta  of  <ovir  couo^^is 
AS  Ibllaws,  to  wit:  wheat,  12  bush  ;  indiwi  cc^n,^3(;  barley,  16; 
rye,  15.  Buckwheat  was  more  injured  by  the  drouth  than  any 
other  crop;  many  fields  were  completely  ruined,  and  but  very 
few  could  be  estimated  even  at  half  a  crop,  say  15  bushels.  Hay 
very  light;  new  meadows,  one  ton  per  acre,  old  meadows  not  half 
that  amount.  < Potatoes,  though  better  In  quality  than  in  former 
years,  not  having  been  much  affected  by'  disease,  are  a  very  light 
crop,  say  20  bushels.  Beaiis,  10  bushels.  ISut  very  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  peas  and  flax.  Wheat  was  not  so  much  injured  by 
the  fly  as  iusome  previous  years;  however,  we  think  the  itjimtj 
done  by  this  troublesome  insect,  may  be  put  at  20  per  cent. 

Drained  lands  have  evidently  suffered 'from  the  drouth  much 
less  generally,  than  undrained.    The  reasons,  we' think,  are  ob- 

^^rious.  The  spring  was  very  wet  and  backward ;  of  course,  drained 
lands  were  worked  much  earlier  and  l)ettei  than  those  not  drained, 
andheace  the  crops  had  an  earlier  and  more  vigorous  start  than 
upon  those  that  were  heavy,  i  ot  having  been  cultivated  so  early 
or  so  well.  Most  of  our  fitrmers  are  doing  something  at  drain- 
ing; many  are  making  ita  m  tter  of  the  flrst^oaportwicein  all 

1  lands  of  tight  subsoil.  It  is  believed  the  number  of  acces  under 
tillage,  isfmuch  greater  than 'in  previous  years,  whieh  will  make 
«P|.  to  some  extent,  the  loss  per  acre. 
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The  number  of  animal  stocki  without  doubt,  is  considerablj 
less  than  in  former  years.    The  breeds  are  various,  including  na- 
tives or  grades,  and  most  of  the  improved  breeds  of  our  country. 
A  lively  interest  is  awakening  among  many  of  our  farmers  in  re-   . 
gard  to  the  improvement  of  sitock.    Of  the  improved  breeds,. 
Devons  and  Short-horns,  or  Durhams,  have  attracted  most  atten- 
tion. Short  Iiorns  formerly  taking  the  lead;  but  latterly,  Devons 
luure  become  more  ntimerou.«,  and  have  many  admirms.    In  re^ 
gard  to  comparirii^  value  for  working  purposes,  the  Devons'  are^ 
aclmit4)ed  to  be  deddedly^  superior^  for  beef  and  didry^countiay 
the  expense  of  keeping,  there  is,  amongoiir  moel  intelligent*  far* 
mers,  a  decided  dilTerence  of  (^>inioii)  whieh  of  course  will  con*> 
tinue,  until  long  continued  and  systematic  experiments  shall  set- 
tle the  question.    Merely  for  the  dairy,  there  are  many,  who  be- 
lieve our  native  or  grade  cows,  as  a  class,  superior  to  any  other. 

Our  people  are  becoming  more  and  more  awake  to  the  value  of 
practical  science  in  connexion  \K^ith  agricultural  pursuits.  One 
or  more  of  our  valuable  agricultural  journals,  find  inquiring  read- 
ers in  almost  every  farm-house  of  Tompkins ;  books  al&o,  upon 
the  sei^ce  and  practice  of  agriculture,  are  becoming  "very  com- 
mon among  the  people.  It  is  believed  the  Transactions  of  thr 
State  Society,  are  doing  incalculable  good  in  every  nook  and  cor- 
n^  of  the  cotmty;  •  , 

As  to  th&  value  of  farms,  there  is  rather  an  increase  than  other- 
wise. During  the  early  part  of  1854,  there  Vas  much  more  than 
a  usual  amount  of  ezidutfigea  and  salea  of  fame,  in  this  county, 
fh)m  various  causes,  and  I  think  at  an  average  increase  of  price, 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  former  value;  many  farms  readily 
barotrght  |80  to  |100  i>er  acre,  which  had  in  previous  years  been 
held  at  |50  to  |7S,  and  second  rate  lands  experienced  a  corre8>- 
{Kmding  advance. 

SMITH  ROBERTSON,  Ptaft 
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ULSTER. 

The  aDDual  fair  of  the  Ulster  County  Agricultural  Society  for 
1854  was  held  at  the  village  of  Kingston,  on  the  13th  and  14th 
days  of  October. 

The  attendance  was  much  larger  than  usual.  The  show  of 
stocky  though  fair,  ^as  hardly  equal  to  some  former  exhibitions. 
The  vegetable  productions  were  very  fine,  but  in  quantity  below 
those  of  the  three  or  four  preceding  fairs.  The  exhibiti<m  of 
manufactured  articles  and  mechanical  implements,  particularly 
the  latter,  exceeded  those  ot  any  former  year. 

At  2  o^clock  P.  M.,  of  the  second  day  (14th)  the  annual  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  Wm.  H.  Romeyn,  Esq. 

Q^cer* /or  1855. — ^President,  Joseph  Arnold;  Vice-Presidents, 
B.  Hardenburgh,  Peter  Crispell,  jr.,  W.  H.  Trumpbour,  and  Philip 
Hoornbeck ;  Recording  Secretary,  S.  S.  Hommel ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Wm.  Gockbum ;  Treasurer,  R.  A.  Chipp;  Executive 
Committee,  Peter  H.  Brink,  C.  M.  Yaq  Leuven,  John  Crispell, 
Ebenezfr  Lounsbury,  EliasDepuy,A.  B.Preston, Edmund  Bruyni 
D.  L.  Bernard,  Jacob  Elting,  John  Griffiths,  F.  F.  Tillson,  Wm. 
Soper,  Clinton  Hasbrouck,  E.  Sherrill,  Harmon  Reynolds,  Abram 
De  Witt,  Chas.  Davis,  Abram  D.  De  Witt. 

S.  S.  HOMMEL,  Recording  Secretary. 

CBOPS.      FBOM  DR.   P.   CRISPBLL,  JR. 

B.  P.  JoHifsoN,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir — ^Tour  circular  of  the  23d  iostant  has  been  received, 

and  in  answer,  I  will  give  you  the  average,  as  near  as  possible, 

the  season  having  been  very  unfavorable  for  the  growth  of  crops 

generally. 

• 

TF%€a/.— The  average  of  wheat  will  not  much  exceed,  if  ai^, 

five  bushels  per  acre,  the  white  wheat  sowed  being  almost  a  total 
ftilure.  One  of  my  neighbors  having  his  prej ndices  against  Medi- 
terranean wheat,  has  sowed  all,  heretofore  of  the  white  variety, 
and  his  yield  this  year  is  half  a  bushel  from  a  hundred  sheaveSi 
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it  having  been  almost  entireljr  destroyed  by  the  wheat  midge. 
The  Mediterranean  variety  has  been  also  very  much  affected  by 
the  midge,  but  does  yield  about  half  of  its  usual  crop.  The  straw 
of  wheat  is  rather  less  than  usual. 

Indian  Com  will  be  about  half  a  crop,  which  is  an  average  of 
about  from  15  to  20  bu.  per  acre.  Crop  light,  iu  consequence  of 
the  want  of  rain. 

Oats  are  rather  more  than  half  a  cropland  mine  grew  40  bush« 
to  the  acre. 

Barley. — ^Very  little  raised. 

Rye  is  a  very  good  crop,  except  very  late  sowing,  which  has 
been  affected  by  the  midge  almost  as  bad  as  the  wheat;  the  aver- 
age may  be  about  from  16  to  18  per  acre. 

Buckwheat  is  almost  a  total  failure ;  its  average  will  not  exceed 
five  bushels  to  the  acre;  many  fields  are  not  cut  at  all,  for  want 
of  length  of  straw  to  cut. 

Hay  has  been  nearly  a  full  crop ;  its  average  will  exceed  one 
ton  to  the  acre,  and  may  be  one  and  a  half. 

Potatoes  are  better  than  was  expected ;  those  that  had  not 
been  entirely  dried  up  before  the  rain  have  given  a  good  crop,  o 
that  the  potato  crop  may  be  considered  about  a  full  half  crop, 
many  pieces  yielding  nothing  comparatively ;  the  average  may  bo 
between  50  and  70  per  acre. 

Peas  and  Beans. — Not  many  raised  except  in  gardens. 

Max. — Not  much  raised ;  but  that  which  has  been  grown  Is 
very  good. 

Fruit. — The  crop  of  fruit,  considering  the  drouth,  has  been 
very  good  indeed. 

The  diminution  of  all  crops,  by  drouth,  has  been  full,  if  not 
more  than  one-half. 

The  wheat  crop  has  been  injured  by  the  wheat  mid^e,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  statement  above,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  crop. 
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There  are  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acres  of  drained  lands  in 
the  countj'  to  ascertain  the  difference  between  drained  and  un* 
drained. 

The  state  of  farming,  generally,  is  improving ;  many  of  the  far- 
morsMare  buying  fertilizers,  which  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
diMUigf  until  laitelyt 

Tours  respectftilly, 

PETER  CRISPELL,  Jr. 


WiLSSINGXON.. 

Theftirofthe  Washington  County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  on  the  20th  and  21  st  days  of  September,  at  North  White 
Greek.    The  severe  drouth  of  the  past  season  was  manifest  at  our 
exhibition ;  yet,  with  this  severe  drawback,  our  fair  evinced  thajt 
the  interest  is  by  no  means  subsiding,  or  even  lagging. 

In  stock,  the  show  of  horses  was  larger  than  in  any  other 
department.  Our  county  is  giving  much  attention  to  this  branch 
of  agriculture,  and  many  fine  horses  are  raised  and  disposed  of  at 
fidr  prices.  The  breeds  are  Morgan,  Black  Hawk,  and  Hamilto- 
nian.  The  show  of  cattle  was  not  as  good  as  we  have  had  in  fi>i^ 
mar  fears,  but  those  exhibited  were  of  decided  merit.  The  ladies' 
department  was  as  usual,  weH  represented.  A  very  fine  show  ot 
garden  vegetables  was  on  exhibition. 

In  the  aftemooft  of  the  second  day,  an  excellent  address  was 
dilivued  bgr  the  ereaideiii,  Hon.  Le  Roy  Mowry. 

Our  winter  exhibition  of  grain,  seeds,  and  root  crops,  was  not 
Uirg^  but  the  samplss  were  very  fine*  The  first  premium  for 
winter  wheat  was  for  20 j^  bushels  per  acre;  for  spring  wheat,  20 
bushels  and  14  quarts  per  acre.  First  premium  on  corn  was  for 
73  bushels  per  acre.  Premiums  on  the  above  crops  were  all 
awarded  to  Dr.  A.  F.  Cramer,  of  Granville.  Premiums  on  oats, 
n^lk  bugaa^  Ksf  Ush  tiumJiw,  tiiaatky  8eed>  kc.^  were  awaidedi  but 
we  are  uMble  to  give,  the  ptodwt.  per  %Dre. 
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C!^€rr/ar  1855.— President,  Peter  Hill,  Jaekson;  Vice  Presl- 
denu,  Dr.  James  Savage,  Argyle;  Harvey  Brown,  Hartfojd;  Sam'l 
Crosby,  White  Creek;  James  Farr,  Fort  Ann;  Henry  Holmes, 
Greenwieh ;  Recording  Secretary,  Dr.  Oliver  Cook,  White  Creek; 
Assistant  Secretary,  Asel  Millard,  Hartford ;  Coret^ponding  Secre- 
tary, Rev.  E.  H.  Newton,  Jaekson ;  Treasi|rer,  Ahira  Eldridge, 
White  Creek ;  with  an  executive  committee  of  two  from  each 
town. 

JAJ^ES  S.  MeDONALD,  S€creUry. 


WAYNE. 

LYQum^  December  Zl^  1854.  > 
The  previous  history  of  the  Wayne  County  Agricultural  Society 
presents  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  way  of  progress  or  improve- 
ment. Since  its  organization  its  action  has  been  characterized  by 
conservative  measures,  and  its  usefulness  consequently  impaired* 
Although  possessed  of  perhaps  more  than  an  ordinary  amount  of 
Intelligence,  the  farmers  of  this  county  have,  until  receatlyi 
steadily  rejected  ^^  I>ook  farming,"  being  content  to  do  as  their 
fkthcrs  did,  and  by  their  distrust  of*'  new  things'^  have  neglected 
to  acquire  much  practical  and  valuable  agricultural  knowledge, 
without  which  their  vocation  yields  neither  pleasure  nor  profit. 

But  a  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  their  dreams,  fo;^ 
dreaming  indeed  they  were,  and  would  have  continued  to  dream^ 
but  for  the  protest  of  the  exhausted  soil  against  yielding  its  accus* 
tomed  abundance  without  a  corresponding  return  of  its  productive 
elements.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  abroad,  and  the  resuljt  is 
highly  gratifying.  A  judicious  system  of  under-draining,  deep 
plowing,  manuring,  and  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  has  restored 
ranch  exhausted  soil  to  its  virgin  strength  and  productiveness ; 
the  introduction  of  improved  farm  implements  has  greatly  reduced 
the  labor  and  expense  of  cultivattm,  and  the  introducti(»n  and 
improvement  of  all  kinds  of  farm  stock  animals  have  rendered  the 
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pmsait  of  this  branch  of  hnsbandrj  pleasant  and  profitable.  Agri- 
eoltore  is  now  stadied  as  a  science,  and  its  votaries  are  rapidlj 
ftoring  their  minds  with  its  UlcU  and  principles,  and  their  pockeli 
b7  their  practical  application. 

Daring  the  present  year  the  saceess  of  this  society  has  been 
highly  progressive.  The  annoal  fair  and  cattle  show  was  held  at 
Lyons  on  the  26th  and  27th  days  of  September.  The  weather  was 
Cdr,  bnt  oppressively  warm,  preventing  many  from  attending 
with  their  stock  for  exhibition ;  notwithstanding  which,  the  show 
exceeded  everjrthing  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  connty.  The 
grounds  were  spacious  and  well  provided  with  shade  and  water 
for  the  comfort  of  stock,  the  show  of  which  was  far  superior  to 
any  previous  exhibition.  Messrs.  £.  N.  Thomas,  J.  W.  Collins, 
and  others,  exhibited  very  fine  specimens  of  Devon  cattle,  while 
the  native  or  grade  cattle  on  exhibition  were  numerous  and 
respectable.  The  show  of  horses  was  good,  and  indicated  a 
marked*  improvement  in  this  kind  of  ikrm  stock.  Yan  Slyck  ft 
Hale,  of  Lyons,  exhibited  the  celebrated  imported  Suffolk  boar 
^Prince,''  which  was  admired  by  thousands  of  visitors  present. 
Messrs  Malona  and  Louverhil,  each  exhibited  fine  specimens  of 
the  Suffolk  breed. 

The  display  of  sheep,  both  fine  and  long  wooled,  was  creditable 
to  the  exhibitors  and  to  the  county.  Manufactured  articles  and 
implements  were  not  wanting  in  numbers  or  quality. 

Floral  hall  was,  however,  the  center  of  attraction  and  interest* 
It  was  upon  the  grounds  beneath  a  spacious  tent,  and  contained 
fruits,  vegetables,  domt^stic  manufactures,  flowers,  and  fancy 
articles,  not  the  least  of  which,  in  reference  to  numbers  and 
beauty,  were  the  fair  daughters  of  Wayne.  The  fruits  were  such 
u  Wayne  county  only  can  produce  in  abundance. 

The  attendance  was  large,  estimated  at  15,(00;  the  number 
of  entries  was  nearly  700;  the  amount  of  funds  received  was  over 
1600.00;  which  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  society,  the  pre- 
miums awarded,  and  leave  a  balance  in  the  treasury. 

These  annual  fairs,  when  properly  conducted,  exert  a  highly 
moral  and  social  influence  upon  the  people.    Meeting  from  all 
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parts  of  the  coimtjr,  they  exchange. civilities  and  opinions ,  acqrtr- 
faig  much  practical  information  and  extending  their  acquaintance, 
social  relations  and  influence.  As  long  as  fairs  are  productiv# 
Off  such  results,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  nseful,  and  should  r<H)ehr« 
encouragement  from  all  classes  of  society, 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  society  was  held  at  Lyons,  on  th« 
ISth  December,  inst.  The  meetitig  was  well  attended  wd  an 
unusual  degree  of  interest  was  manifested. 

The  condition  of  the  funds  was  418  follows.: 

BalanoeonhaiKl,  last  year,  .^ «  |307  6( 

Memberships, ♦ 841  0* 

Admission  to  Floral  Hall, 207  78 

Subscriptions  and  other  sources, ^« 65-30 

State  Appropriation,  (not  yet  drawn), ^  ......  ♦^ .     146  00 

^7  7» 

Expenses  of  the  society, ^235  69 

Premiums  paid  and  due,  about. •.« 250  00 

.    485  6» 

Balance  in  treasury,  .^ |452  04 

A  resolution  was  passed  permanently  locating  the  fairs  at 
Lyons ;  and  the  preliminary  steps  were  talcen  to  purchase  groundf 
snd  erect  permanent  and  durable  fixtures. 

Strong  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  in  favor  of  th# 
{>erfflanent  location  of  the  State  fiurs  at  the  city  of  Syracuse. 

Officers  for  1855 :— President,  De  Witt  C.  Van  Slyclc,  of  LyDns; 
Vice-presidents,  Joseph  Watson,  E.  N.  Thomas,  A.  6.  Percey, 
Stephen  Tincklepaugh,  T.  6.  Yeomans,  Samuel  E.  Hudson^  J.  M^* 
Wilson ;  Executive  €k)mmittee,  E.  Ringer,  Samuel  J.  Cole,  Davi4 
Ariffitk,  Alfred  Hale,  'D.  Jemnison^  Correspondiog  Secretary,  P. 
P.  Bradisk,  of  Lyons;  Treasurer,  Wm.  D.  Perrioe,  of  Lyons; 
Recording  Secretary,  E.  Ware  Sylvester,  of  Lyons. 

No  applications  were  made  for  premiums  on  grain  or  field  crops. 
The  SQciel^  acyoorned  to  the  second  Wednesday,  in  Janmiiy,  185ft. 
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Jxk  leply  to  the  circaltr  of  the  Corresp'g  Secreta^  of  the  State 
Agricultaral  Society,  I  would  stated  that  I  have  availed  myself  of 
a^  the  soarced  of  ioformation  in  my  power,  but  it  is  to  be  feared^ 
AiAty  in  some  cases,  the  answejrs  cannot  be  considered  as  definite 
and  reliable,  though  generally  they  approximate  the  truth. 

l8t.  The  chief  product  of  this  county  is  wheat. 

2qA^  TIm  decrease  this  year  is  estimated  at  half  a  asoal  crop^ 
and  about  one  quarter  oi  one  third  of  the  crop  oilasi  year.  Tha- 
cause  of  this  diminution  of  product  is  mainly  owing  to  its  de- 
struction by  weevil,  (wheat  midge,)  less  breadth  of  land  sown,  and 
when  laads  were  retentive  of  moisture  and  not  properly  under- 
Araiaed,  the  crop  was  seriously  injured  by  frost. 

3rd.  The  number  of  acres  in  wheat  this  year  Is  estimated.  In 
round  numbers,  at  30,000  acres,  (two  years  ago  about  40,000 
acres)  and  the  quantity  produced  at  360,000  bushels^  about  half 
Dbe  entire  crop  is  white  wheat,  of  a  superior  quality,  principally 
Soules  variety ;  the  other  half  is  the  Mediterranean  variety,  but  oi 
a  fine  quality. 

4th.  The  other  important  products  in  their  order  are  Indian 
^pitDj  fruit,  oats,  potatoes,  barley,  rye  and  buckwheat.  The 
$atmmi  of  land  in  com  this  year  was  greater  than  usual ;  the 
field  was  about  half  or  two- thirds  of  an  average  crop.  The  cause 
ipas  the  almost  entire  absence  of  rain,  during  the  season  of  ita 
growth.  The  amount  raised  is  estimated  at  500,000  bushels;  Hm 
quality  waa  good. 

The  breadth  of  the  oat  crop  was  greater  than  for  several  years; 
tiie  yield  was  fair,  and  the  amount  is  estimated  at  500,000  bush. 

Potatoes  were  below  an  average  crop,  having  suffered  in  com- 
mon with  other  summer  crops  by  drouth ;  though  they  were 
generally  unaffected  by  rot,  the  yield  is  estimated  at  200,000  bsh. 

i 

Basky  haa  proved  a  fair  and  highly  profitable  crop^  on  accoufil 
af  the  very  high  i«ice  it  bears ;  the  yield  is  sui^M>sed  to  be  about 
80,000  bushels. 

Fruit  has  been  unusually  fair  and  abundant.  Ah&fA  150,000 
barrels  of  aftplti,  ekaiae  v«ri««iat|  have  baan  BMtth^lediia  thto 
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county  alone,  at  from  |1.90  to  $1.87,  per  barrel.  PeacTies  and 
quinces  were  abundant,  and*  a  large  amount  wus  sent  to  elhff 
markets.  Fruit,  in  this  county,  is  one  of  tk»  most  important 
staple  productions. 

5  th.  The  high  price  of  land  has  brought  ifbout  more  than  tt 
ordinary  increase  of  the  number  of  acres  udder  tillage,  but  whit 
^uch  increase  amounts  to,  I  have  no  means  of  judging. 

6th.  The  number  of  animal  stock  has  undoubtedly  incr^ase^i 
tbeugh  to  what  extent  I  am  not  aware.  There  has  been  a  marked 
improvement  in  aril  kinds  if  farm  stock.  The  breeds  c^  calt]^ 
«iofit  approved  for  work  and  market,  are  the  Surhams,  Bevom, 
and  their  crosses,  but  native  cattle  are  supposed  to  be  preferably 
for  the  dairy.  The  most  approved  breeds  of  swine  are  the  Suffulky 
4aid  its  cross  with  native  animals.  The  number  of  sheep  has  not 
been  much  augmented ;  the  Merinos  are  considered  best  for  wooly 
imd  the  Cotswolds  and  Leicesters  for  mutt<m. 

7th.  There  Is  a  perceptible  increase  of  attention  to  sel^ntilb 
cultivation. 

8th.  Drainage  Is  beginning  to  be  regarded  wMi  favor;  Hon 
^ralaing  has  been  <lone  this  year  than  was  ever  before  done  <te 
-the  cotiHity  ;  its  advantages,  as  ftur  as  observed,  are  obvious ;  viay 
little  land  in  the  county  is  so  situated  as  not  to  be  beneitod  hjm 
judicious  Sf stem  of  drainage;  its  objects  are  to  idievie  the  toil  ef 
-a  luperabuadanee  of  moisture,  early  in  the  season^  and  during 
wet  weather,  and  to  enable  it  to  retain  more  moisture  during n 
eeason  ef  drovth-Hi  supposed  eontmdktion  in  theory,  but  not  m 
ia  pmctite. 

9th.  Farms  are  worth  from  $10  to  $100  per  acre;  they  havti 
Increased  in  value  about  10  or  12  per  cent  during  the  year. 

lOtb.  The  Erie  canal  and  Central  railroad  passes  through  lly 
county  east  and  west;  and  the  several  villages.  Palmyra,  Newark, 
Lyons,  and  Clyde,  upon  its  route,  are  the  principal  places  of 
xoarliet;  hence,  no  part  of  the  oounty  is  very  remote  from  a  market 
town.  The  average  expense  of  marketing  £ir  the  whole  coon^ 
cannot,  I  think,  exceed  4  per  cent. 

DE  WITT  C.  VAN  SLYCK,  President. 
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B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq,: 

Sir, — ^I  received  a  circular  from  you,  desiring  iDfonuatfon  as  to 
the  relative  average  of  the  crops  of  different  kinds  for  1854,  t^ 
.which  I  reply  as  follows :  wheat,  10  bush,  per  acre;  Indian  com, 
SO  bush*;  oat8,^25  bush.;  barley,  20  bush.;  rye,  but  little  sown, 
SO  bush.;  buckwheat,  five  bush.,  very  badly  injured  By  drouth; 
hay,  one  ton;  potatoes,  75  bush.;  peas  and  beans,  15  bush  ;  flax, 
do  not  know  of  an  acre  being  sown ;  fruit,  but  few  orchards  are 
fhlly  grafted,  but  increased  attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of  fine 
fruit  of  all  kinds  for  market.  Thousands  of  Tirgalieu  pear  trees 
have  been  set  within  a  few  years,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the 
eastern  demand  for  this  very  choice  fmit;  the  blight  has  afftfCted 
them  somewhat  upon  grarelly  soils,  and  it  is 'problematical 
whether  they  will  succeed  on  such  soih,  to  make  It  profitable  for 
the  oxtdaj  in  time  and  money.  The  Bartlett  pe%r,  from  its  fine 
size  and  flaror,  I  should  think  would  t>e  of  equal  value  for 
general  cultivation.  As  regards  its  bearing,  I  have  not  sufficient 
experience  to  say  whether  it  is  as  good  as  the  Yirgalieu. 

Whalhas  been  the  diminution  of  crops  by  drouth?  Indian 
mom  has  been  considered  two-thirds  of  a  eommon  crop,  au  over 
WCimate,  in  my  opinion  >  the  kernel  is  small,  and  when  thrashed| 
.will  be  found  to  foil  short  of  its  usual  bulk,  as  well  as  lighter 
-weight.  Oats  and  barley  may  be  considered  three-fourths  of  an 
ordinary  yield.  Wheat  w*as  injured  by  the  drouth  but  very  little, 
If  any.  The  great  enemy  of  the  wheat  in  this  couuty,  was  the 
wheat  midge,  commonly  called  the  red  weevil ;  many  promising 
fields  did  not  exceed  six  bushels  per  acre,  and  unless  they  are  less 
destructive  next  season,  much  less  breadth  of  land  will  he  sown 
of  this  important  grain  than  has  been  hitherto  sown  in  this  county. 
The  Mediterranean  variety  has  been  more  extensively  used  for 
Beed  this  fall  than  ever  before ;  It  is  earlier  than  any  other  variety; 
more  hardy,  consequently  Itss  liable  to  be  injured  either  by  win- 
ter or  the  fiy,  and  it  remains  for  time  to  disclose  our  ability  to 
produce  this  kind  of  grain,  in  such  perfection  as  to  do  away  the 
pri^judices  arising  trom  its  being  a  red  wheat. 
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But  little  under-draining  has  been  done  in  this  county,  but 
should  suppose  it  would  have  a  beneflcial  effect  in  seasons  of 
drouth. 

To  the  question,  "What  is  the  state  of  farming  in  your  county  1* 
I  would  answer  healthy.  No  feverish  excitement  exists  among 
the  farmers  of  Wayne  to  produce  large  crops,  by  exorbitant  out- 
lays to  procure  guano,  or  Mapes^  super-phosphate  of  lime,  but 
pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  their  ways,  by  using  a  larger  quantity 
of  red  clover  and  gypsum  per  acre,  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  a 
larger  yield  of  both  grain  and  grass,  from  year  to  year.  It  is  also 
manifest  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  tenements  in  which 
they  dwell,  the  old  ones  being  pulled  down,  and  more  beautiful 
ones  substituted  in  their  places. 

To  the  last  question,  "Is  it  improving  1"  Most  certainly;  and 
this  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  better  stock  is  sought  after ;  a 
more  general  diffusion  of  better  agricultural  implfments;  and 
last,  not  least,  a  better  and  more  earnest  support  of  the  agricul- 
tural press  than  at  any  former  peripd. 

S.   A.    C0LUN8,   S0DU8. — CROPS. 

1st.  The  wheat  crop  this  ^ason  was  uncommonly  li^ht;  mndi 
of  it  was  winter- killed  by  the  freezing  of  the  ground,  and  no  snow 
to  protect  It.  The  weevil  (wheat  midge)  also  nearly  destroyed  a 
great  many  pieces  in  this  county.  I  cannot  give,  of  course,  an 
accurate  estimate,  as  I  have  no  means  to  ascertain  except  my  ob- 
servation as  I  have  been  over  the  county.  The  crops  will  not  pro- 
bably vary  much  from  10  bushels  per  acre. 

2.  The  com  ctop  in  many  portions  of  the  county  is  very  light, 
on  account  of  Uie  drouth,  and  will  not  probably  average  over  25 
bu^hels  per  acre;  ours  goes  fiom  45  to  50  per  acre — 13  acres  of  it. 

3.  Oats  are  a  fair  crop,  though  affected  by  the  drouth ;  I  think 
30  bushels  per  acre. 

4.  Barley  is  a  very  good  crop  this  season ;  20  bushels  per  aert 
average. 
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6.  Rye,  there  is  but  little  raised  here ;  I  think  it  will  average 
10  bushels  per  acre.    Some  pieces  yieW  20  or  25. 

6.  Buckwheat  not  as  good  as  common,  dry  weather  the  eanse, 
but  there  was  considerable  breadth  of  land  sown  with  it  in  this 
eounty.    Seed  sold  as  high  as  |3  per  bushel. 

7.  Hay  was  generally  rather  light,  the  weather  being  too  dry 
for  it.  I  have  put  the  average  at  1  ton  ^  some  pieces  cut  2  to  & 
tons  per  acre. 

8.  Potatoes  are  a  better  crop  than  was  anticipated,  and  will 
average  from  75  to  100  bushels  per  acre. 

9.  Peas  were  a  fair  crop — 15  bushels  per  acre.  Beans  not;  but 
few  rased  in  the  county ;  rather  light  -,  will  not  exceed  10  bushels 
to  the  acre  on  an  average. 

10.  But  very  little  flax  raised  with  us.  • 

11.  Fruit  is  one  of  the  prominent  articles  produced  in  our 
county.  We  probably  equal  or  exceed  any  county  in  the  State 
in  fruits.  We  raise  all  kinds,  peaches,  pears,  apples,  quinces, 
therries,  plums,  apricots,  lie.  Peaches  were  very  plenty  this 
eeason;  apples  a  good  crop;  1  cannot  tell  the  amount  per 
aoie^  but  there  will  be  many  thousand  barrels  sent  from  ow 
eounty  to  market  this  season,  and  immense  quwtities  of  dried 
fruit  also. 

12.  Diminution  by  drouth  generally  calculated  to  be  as  much 
as  30  per  cent,  perhaps  more. 

13.  To  what  extent  has  the  wheat  crop  been  injured  by  the 
wheat  fly  1  I  may  say  at  least  one-half;  some  pieces  entirely  de- 
stroyed, so  that  they  did  not  yield  to  exceed  3  bushels  per  acre. 
The  Mediterranean  wheat  escaped  in  a  great  measure. 

14.  I  think  drained  lands  have  been  less  affected  than  undrain- 
ed  lands  in- these  parts,  though  but  few  have  drained  to  any  ex- 
tent as  yet.    They  are  beginning  to  wake  to  the  subject. 
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15.  The  State  of  farming  in  oar  couoty  is  ^ood.  We  have 
many  scientific  farmers  among  ns. 

16.  The  system  of  farming  is  constantly  improving  in  onr 
county,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  day— not  far  distant— when 
we  cannot  be  excelled  in  farming  in  the  State. 

I  have  given  you  the  answers  to  the  several  questions  as  near- 
ly accurate  as  I  can  ascertain.  It  will  in  some  instances  vaxy 
from  the  true  statements  if  they  were  ascertained  properly,  bat 

not  much. 

S.  A.  COLLINS. 


WESTCHESTER. 

The  undersigned  President  of  the  Society  of  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  of  Westchester  county,  New- York,  in  compliance 
with  the  statutes  respectfully  reports, 

On  the  21st  and  22d  of  September,  1854,  the  Society  held  their 
tenth  annual  fair  at  Whiteplains.  Premiums^  aiaouBting  in  the 
aggregate,  including  books  and  diplomas,  to  about  |1, 000,  bad 
been  oflft^red  by  the  Society. 

The  display  of  vegetables  and  field  crops  was  not  as  good  as 
usual,  owing  in  great  measure  to  the  drouth  and  unfavorableness 
of  the  preceding  season ;  fruit  also  deficient  from  the  same  cause« 
Horses  presented  about  the  usual  appearance.  Neat  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine  not  so  numerous  as  on  some  former  occasions,  though 
some  very  good  specimens  were  upon  the  ground.  A  fair  variety 
of  poultry  was  on  exhibition,  and  agricultural  implements  were 
somewhat  nore  numerous  than  at  former  fairs,  but  far  short  of 
what  might  be  desirable.  A  trial  of  plows,  and  plowing  and 
spading  matches  took  place  on  the  last  day. 

The  pro&imity  of  the  State  fair,  only  a  few  weeks  from  the  time 
of  ours,  and  within  a  short  distance,  probably  lessened  interest^ 
but,  notwithstanding,  the  attendance  was  quite  as  large  as  on 
any  former  occasion,  and  if  our  exhibition  fell  short  of  former 
years,  ample  amends  were  found  in  the  public  speaking.    Ad- 
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dresses  were  made  on  the  first  day  by  Edward  Wells,  Esq.,  of 
Peekskill,  and  Robert  Cochran,  Esq.,  of  Whiteplains,  and  on  the 
second  day  by  Dr.  A.  J.  Prime,  of  Whiteplains,  Hon.  A.  B.  Con- 
ger, of  Rockland  county,  and  Orange  Judd,  Esq  ,  of  New- York, 
to  all  of  which  the  most  earnest  attention  was  given  by  large 
audiences.  A  disposition  to  keep  up  the  attendance  on  these 
annual  reunions  of  our  agricultural  fairs  was  quite  manifest,  and 
nothing  seems  wanting  but  good  management  on  the  part  cf  the 
Society,  in  presenting  good  exhibitions  and  instructive  and  inter- 
esting public  speaking,  to  render  them  highly  useful. 

A.  F.  DICKINSON,  President. 
Katona,  Westchesteb  Co.,  N.  Y., 
January^  1, 1855. 

TRIAL   of  mowing  MACHINES. 

The  Westchester  County  Agricultural  Society  invited  the 
owners  of  mowing  machines  to  a  trial  on  the  15th  of  June;  we 
were  present  on  invitation  from  the  society.  The  trial  was  had 
on  the  farms  of  A.  F.  Dickinson,  president  of  the  society,  and  of 
the  Hon.  Judge  Jay,  adjoining,  near  Bedford.  There  was  a  very 
large  attendance  of  farmers  to  witness  the  trial,  estimated  at  from 
300  to  500. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  great  Interest,  and  the  farmers 
present  were  much  benefited  by  the  opportunity  afforded  them 
to  examine  and  witness  the  trial  of  so  many  excellent  ma- 
chines. The  feasibility  of  mowers,  and  their  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  the  farmer,  were  most  satisfactorily  demonstrated. 

Report  of  the  commUee. — A  special  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  of  Westche^^ter  county,  was  held 
puisuant  to  a  call  of  the  president,  A.  F.  Dickiiisou,  at  liis  place 
of  residence,  in  the  town  of  Bedford,  on  Friday,  ttie  15th  day  of 
June,  1855,  at  12  o'clock  M.,  for  the  trial  of  mowing  machines. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president.  The  secretary 
being  absent,  S.  O.  Howe,  of  Lewisboro,  was  appointed  {secretary 
pro  tem.  On  Inotion,  the  following  persons  were  appointed  to 
act  as  Judges. 
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R.  M.  Underliilly  of  Yorktown;  Stephen  Barnes^  of  Northcastle; 
Jeremiah  Howe,  of  Lewisboro;  Samuel  Teed,  of  Somers;  Henrj 
Wood ,  of  Bedford.    It  was  then 

Resolvedj  That  the  |30  which  was  appropriated  by  the  Society 
to  be  used  on  this  occasion  be  distributed  bj  the  judges  as  they 
consider  equitable  and  proper. 

Resolvedy  That  the  judges  be  instructed  to  give  such  publicity 
to  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  as  in  their  judgment  shall  best 
promote  the  interests  of  the  exhibitors  and  farmers. 

Resolved^  That  we  adjourn  to  the  call  of  the  president. 

The  following  machines  were  entered  for  trial :  Ketchum's  ma- 
chinci  manufactured  by  Howard  ^&  Co.,  of  Buffalo,  New- York. 
Russell's  machine,  manufactured  by  R.  H.  Pease,  of  Albany,  New- 
Yorlc.  Forbush's  machine,  sold  by  Griffin  &  Brothers,  of  New- 
Yorlc  city.  Manny's  mower,  with  Adriance's  improvement,  manu- 
factured at  Worcester,  Mass.  Manny's  mower,  sold  by  L.  C.  Ball, 
of  Hoo>ick  Falls,  New- York.  Hallenbeclc's  machine,  manufac- 
tured at  Albany,  New-York.  Allen's  machine,  of  New-York  city, 
Ketchum's  machine,  manufactured  by  T.  &  S.  Hull,  of  Poughkeep- 
sie,  New- York.  Ketchum's  one-horse  mower,  manufactured  by 
Ruggles,  Nourse  &  Mason,  Mass.,  sold  by  R.  L.  Allen,  of  New- 
York  city. 

The  trial  of  the  different  mowers  commenced  at  a  few  minutes 
past  one  o'clock,  and  after  the  different  machines  had  each  been 
driven  twice  across  the  field  by  the  same  driver  and  team,  B.  P. 
Johnson,  Esq  ,  Secretary  of  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society 
delivered  an  able  address  to  the  farmers,  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
sion, after  which  the  trial  was  continued  through  the  afternoon, 
and  concluded  on  Saturday  the  16th. 

The  committee  reported  that  they  were  very  greatly  pleased  with 
the  performance  of  every  machine  exhibited,  and  can  confidently 
say  that  they  believe  any  one  of  them  wou!d  give  satisfaction  to 
the  farmers  of  the  country.  But  as  they  all  posse^s  peculiar 
excellencies  we  will  specify  them  under  the  following  leads : 

1st.  Operation  of  the  machines  on  fair  ground,  driven  at  first 
by  the  same  driver  and  team,  and  afterwards  by  the  exhibitors 
themselves,  or  under  their  direction :    On  this  point  your  com- 
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mittee  find  that  the  machines  of  Eetcham,  Hallenbeck,  Manny  and 
Allen,  are  of  equal  excellence. 

2d.  The  lowest  and  smoothest  cut  of  each  machine :  Tour 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  upon  this  point  there  is  no  marked 
dUTerence  in  the  four  machines  Just  mentioned. 

3d.  Trial  on  rough  uncleared  bottom :  Your  committee  on 
this  point  give  the  preference  to  Allen^s  and  Russell's  machines. 

4th.  Evenness  of  grass,  as  left  by  the  machine  for  curing:  We 
find  that  the  machines  with  the  iron  cutter  bar  have  the  prefer- 
ence in  this  respect. 

5th.  Freedom  of  knives  from  clogging:    We  are  of  opinion 
that  the  machines  of  Kelchum,  Manny,  Hallenbeck  and  Russell 
on  account  of  the  finger  caps  not  reaching  back  to  the  finger 
board,  are  least  likely  to  clog. 

ftth.  Amount  of  power  required  to  perform  a  givcm  amount  ^i 
work :  Your  committee  think  there  is  but  little  difference  in  this 
respect  between  the  machines  of  Hallenbeck,  Manny,  and  Allen. 

7th.  Facilities  of  transportation  from  one  field  to  another,  and 
for  escaping  obstructions  in  the  field :  We  believe  that  Manny^s 
machine  has  advantages  over  any  other  in  this  respect. 

8th.  Durability  and  simplicity  of  construction :  We  l)elieve 
Ketchum's  and  Allen's  the  most  durable,  and  Hallenbeck's  the 
mosi  simply  constructed  machines  exhibited. 

Your  eonmittee  in  (bis  report  liave  inditded  under  the  term  if 
Ketebam's  machines,  thut  of  Hull,  and  the  one  horae  Biower 
maaiifaeturcd  by  Riiggle%  Nmixse  h  Mason.  And  alto  whaie 
Manny's  is  spoken  of  they  mean  to  include  the  maehine  mautt-  . 
factured  by  Adriance,  of  Worcester,  Mass  ,  and  by  Ball,  of  Huosio 
Fall«,  N.  Y.  The  machine  brought  upon  the  ground  by  Mr. 
Grijffing  (Furbush's  patent,)  is  not  included  in  this  report,  as  the 
proprietors,  from  some  cause,  were  not  satisfied  that  it  had  a  fair 
trial,  not  being  able  to  have  it  in  i»roper  order. 

R.  MOTT  UNDERBILL, 
JEREMIAH  IIOW£, 
SAMUEL  TEKD, 
STBPHBN  BARNHS, 
HJBKBr  wool),  CommUti^ 
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WYOMING 

The  Wyoming  County  Agricultural  Society,  and  agricultural 
intert-sts  generally,  are  in  flourishing  condliion.  Our  fair  fot 
1854,  was  largely  attended,  and  our  finances  are  improving. 

The  domestic  department  of  our  late  show,  was  conceded  to  be 
an  improvement  upon  any  of  its  predecessors ;  for  which  credit 
ia  mainly  due  to  the  ladies  of  the  county,  whose  presence  was  the 
most  attractive  feature,  and  whose  paintings,  diawings,  artificial 
flowers,  embroidery,  needle  and  kniting  work,  linen  and  woolen 
cloth,  quilts,  butter,  cheese,  and  (to  top  the  climax)  bread,  ex- 
called  in  excellence,  as  they  were  abundant  in  supply  and  variety* 
Messrs.  Buxton,  of  Warsaw,  large  manufacturers  of  carriages  and 
wagons  for  the  home  and  western  markets,  presented  articles  in 
their  line ;  but  the  mechanics  of  the  county  generally  are  remiss 
in  their  duties  to  the  public  in  this  regard.  Messrs.  Bavklson,of 
Warsaw,  exhibited  their  wheel  horse  rake,  an  article  perfectly  in* 
dispensable  to  wheat-growers,  as  it  is  greatly  superior  to  the  ordlr 
nary  revolving  rake  for  ginning  stubbles,  making  an  additional 
saving  of  at  least  one  or  two  dollars  worth  of  wheat  to  the  acire. 
Fine  musical  instruments  were  presented  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  Warw 
flaw,  a  dealer  in  those  articles ;  and  they  w«re  played  upcmidui^ 
isig  the  day  by  eminent  musicians,  to  the  great  delight  of  a  numeiv 
ous  auditory.  Sone  portraits,  by  Mr.  P.  Stanton,  of  Le  Roy,  aa 
artist  of  much  merit,  and  a  native  of  this  county,  were  exhibited. 
It  is  expected  that  he  will  fiurnieh  us  next  year,  with  some  of  hl9 
more  celebrated  and  elaborate  paintings.  Prof.  Wright,  an  able 
geologist,  and  principal  of  the  Warsaw  academy,  presented  some 
Tery  rare  geological  specimens,  and  was  himself  present;  he  pro- 
mises a  more  complete  collection  next  year. 

We  intend  to  niake  our  Mv  an  occasion,  of  interest  and  proAt 
to* all  men, practical  and  seiei^fio^  We  mean  to  intvodueeeven. 
the  ignorant  and  poor,  to  models  of  excellence  that  may  developi 
and  direct  their  powem .  Here  let  the  people  come  t(^  exchange 
fioiendly  greetings;  to  compare  views  and  practice;  to  beeonid* 
acquainted  with,  new  i«veBitiDfi6,and  to  decide  upon  their  relathPt 
merili. 
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Oar  county  and  Sfate  fairs  may  subserve  the  purposes  of  busi- 
ness, by  a  general  understanding  that  animals  and  articles  for 
sale,  shall  have  a  place  assigned  to  them,  where  buyers  and  sellers 
may  meet  each  other ;  we  shall  probably  Introduce  this  feature. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  evil  we  have  to  contend  with,  is  the  back- 
wardness of  people^  in  presenting  articles  for  exhibition,  they  want 
to  be  sure  of  a  premium  before  they  consent  to  compete  for  it. 
If  each  one  would  do  a  little,  much  would  be  accomplished.  A 
person  is  very  unfortunate  who  cannot,  from  the  multitude  of 
things,  find  something  that  would  not  disgrace  him.  If  the  mat- 
ter should  be  duly  brought  before  the  undersigned,  who  is  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  in  a  rural  district,  he  would  decide  it  unconsti- 
tutional for  a  person  to  accept  the  benefit  of  a  show,  to  which  he 
refused  <^  aid  and  comfort^' 

Wyoming  county  is  elevated,  and  somewhat  broken ;  it  borders 
on  the  Genesee  river  on  one  side.  Several  important  streams, 
running  in  different  directions,  originate  here, viz:  Buffalo  ereek,* 
running  westerly  to  Lake  Erie,  and  forming  at  its  mouth,  Buffido 
dty  harbor ;  Tonawanda  creek,  which  empties  into  Niagara  river, 
with  valuable  mill  privileges  at  Attica,  Batavia,  and  other  places; 
Allen^s  creek,  running  north,  through  the  finest  part  of  the  Gene- 
see country,  to  Genesee  river,  near  Rochester,  lined  with  flouring 
mills  from  its  its  source  to  irs  mouth ;  East  and  West  Coy,  also 
celebrated  for  their  mill  privileges ;  Cattaraugus  creek,  running 
southwest  to  Lake  Erie,  and  many  other  streams. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  excellent  for  wheat,  which  is 
our  chief  product ;  while  the  west  is  excellent  for  grass,  oatS| 
potatoes,  &c.  Perhaps  no  portion  of  the  State  of  equal  extent, 
produces  more  wool  than  the  northeast  section  of  Wyoming  co. 
Wool  is  probably  the  second  article  in  importance  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  though  very  large  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  are 
produced,  the  dairies  of  this  county  having  a  wide  celebrity.  Our 
cattle  are  principally  grades,  with  several  fine  herds  of  Durhams, 
and  some  Devons.  We  produce  many  very  fine  steers  and  oxen, 
but  our  wealthy  neighbors  of  Livingston  county,  are  apt  to  buy 
them  and  run  off  with  all  the  glory.    Our  horses  are  of  mixed 
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breeds,  iDclading  some  Morgans,  but  (he  SiiieDce  of  breeding  has 
not  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  crosses  are  not  always  judl- 
cioosly  made.  Long-wooled  sheep  have  lately  been  introduced, 
but  the  Spanish  Merino  is  most  generally  prefeired;  there  are 
however,  some  fine  French  sheep.  The  cultivation  of  fruit  does 
not  receive  the  att(  ntion  it  deserves,  and  our  farmers  by  neglect* 
ing  their  gardens,  forego  many  of  life's  enjoyments.  Our  produce 
is  marketed  upon  the  Buffalo  and  New-Tork  City  railroad,  and . 
.  on  the  Genesee  Valley  canal ;  the  former  passes  near  tb^  center 
of  the  county,  and  the  latter  is  reached  by  going  on  an  average 
ten  or  twelve  miles. 

HUGH  T.  BROOKS,  President. 

O^cer*/or  1855.— Hugh  T.  Brooks,.  President ;  John  A.  Mo- 
Elwain,  Treasurer;  L.  W.  Smith,  Recording  Secretary;  William 
Bristol,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

ADDBESS    DELIVERED    AT    THE   ANNUAL   JESTING    OF    THE    WYOMING 
•      COUNTY    AGKICULTURAL    SOCIETY,    BY    THE    PBESIDEKT,    HUGH    T. 
BROUKS. 

A  venerable  and  respected  citizen,  I  think  it  was  Mister  Par- 
tington, is  said  to  have  sent  his  smart  boys  to  college,  and  pre- 
pared them  for  the  "  learned  professions ;"  but  after  mature  de- 
liberation he  declared  the  youngest  fit  for  nothing  but  a  farmer ! 
At  last  the  idea  is  getting  about  that  the  old  gentleman  made  a 
mistake,  and  I  now  give  it  as  my  deliberate  opinion  that  it  re* 
quires  more  intellect  and  more  learning  to  raise  a  calf,  and  do  it 
right,  than  to  fill  a  professor's  chair  in  your  best  college.  The 
university  man,  like  a  city  shop,  deals  in  but  one  article;  if  he 
expounds  Greek  he  ignores  conic  sections ;  if  he  names  the  stars 
he  isnH  expected  to  know  much  about  beans.  A  herdsman  re- 
quires a  wide  range  of  knomfledge.  Historically,  he  should  go 
back  to  the  flood,  and  follow  the  animals  down  through  succes- 
sive generations,  carefully  noting  their  instinct,  habits,  and  man- 
ner of  living,  and  so  avoid  subjecting  them  to  unnatural  and 
artificial  modes  of  life.  Physiologically,  he  should  be  familiar 
with  their  structure,  from  the  frame  of  bones  to  the  small  liga^ 
ments  and  the  minute  blood  vessels — well  versed  in  the  office  and 
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HM  of  each.  He  can  then  jadge  what  particular  form  and  cha* 
racteristics  are  required  for  particular  emergencies,  and  can  tell 
in  advance  whether  an  animal  will  be  best  suited  to  the  yoke,  the 
slaughter-house,  or  the  dairy,  and  is  prepared  to  give  it  the  pecu- 
liar discIpHoe  and  development  suited  to  its  destiny.  He  should 
be  a  doctor — not  a  quacic— sl^illed  in  all  antidotes,  and  afraid  to 
use  them ;  a  botanist,  zealous  as  Audubon^and  more  learned  thas 
liuoseus ;  a  geologist  and  a  chemist,  that  he  may  know  what  cir- 
cumstances favor  the  growth  and  perfection  of  plants,  and  what 
Tttfieties  are  best  adapted  to  his  puipose. 

Without  enumerating  all  the  sciences  which,  as  the  itinerant 
singer  said  of  his  songs,  are  too  tedious  to  mention,  I  will  merely 
add,  that  the  science  of  breeding,  with  its  crosses  to  perpetuate 
good  qualities  and  extirpate  bad  <mes,  Its  nice  adjustment  of 
warmth,  light,  air,  and  exercise,  to  the  creattue's  necessities,  its 
skilful  combination  of  food  (more  or  less  concentrated)  to  please 
the  appetite  and  minister  to  specific  wants,  involves  more  difficult 
and  wei^ty  questions  than  those  with  which  senators  and  judges  ^ 
usually  have  to  do. 

May  I  not  ask,  what  in  the  catalogue  of  human  knowledge  can 
a  practical  man  afford  to  do  without ;  and  <<  speaking  of  calves^" 
demand  who  is  equal  to  the  task  of  rearing  them  ? 

Gentlemen,  give  us  your  smartest  boys  for  farmers,  and  we  wiU 
find  them  full  employ.  It  don't  matter  much  what  you  put  into 
the  other  professions.  I  would  like  a  cute  doctor,  to  be  sure,  but 
a  keen  lawyer  is  more  likely  to  prevent  justice  than  to  promote 
it,  and  a  <'  talented  minister"  is  in  great  danger  of  being  vain  of 
his  gifts  and  careless  of  his  graces. 

The  cultivation  of  the  earth  should  enlist  more  men,  more 
miads,  and  more  means.  A  destitution  of  agricultural  products) 
to  the  extent  of  actual  or  impending  famine,  is  among  the  lighter 
evils  which  follow  in  the  path  of  man's  departure  from  his  origi- 
oal  employment  <^And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man  and  put  him 
into  the  garden  of  Eden  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  h."  Observe,  il 
iMt  a  gafden,  which  hnplles  a  high  state  of  cultivation.    There 
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were  do  thousand  acre  lots,  without  a  shrub  or  a  tree ;  no  corn- 
fields big  enough  for  a  township;  no  agricultural  desolations. 
^And  out  of  die  ground  made  the  Lord  Ood  to  grow  every  tree  that 
is  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food."  It  was  picturesque, 
unique,  attractive,  elevating,  and  refloing.  Here  we  see  man  !b 
his  normal  state.  Here  we  see  him  under  those  circumstances 
that  best  favor  his  development.  When  poets  and  prophets  would 
represent  man  in  a  high  state  of  felicity,  they  draw  a  picture  of 
rural  life ;  if  in  marked  contrast  with  the  dim  and  dull  reality, 
it  is  our  fault,  not  theirs ;  we  have  made  it  what  it  is,  they  have 
described  it  as  it  should  be. 

As  farmers,  it  should  be  our  ambition  to  make  farming  attrae- 
tive,  and  relieve  it  from  the  odium  and  embarrassment  which 
ignorance  and  indiscretion  have  heaped  upon  it.  Only  a  comf  ara- 
tively  small  number  are  needed  outside  of  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural pursuits.  Some  trades,  occupations  and  profesiions  are 
of  doubtful  value,  while  others  are  accessories  of  folly  and  vice. 
If  those  who  have  failed  in  their  eiTof  ts  to  get  wealth  or  distinc- 
tion by  other  means,  or,  what  is  often  worse,  succeeded,  could  be 
induced  to  turn  their  attention  to  farming,  the  result  would  be 
most  happy  to  them  and  to  ^<  the  rest  of  mankind."  Of  farming, 
tiiere  need  be  no  end ;  it  is  legitimate,  indispensable,  and  expan- 
sire  as  the  world. 

The  ghost  of  "over  production^  need  not  frighten  you.  The 
business  will  never  be  over  done,  if  it  be  "  well  done."  Adopt- 
ing Adam's  first  farm  as  a  model,  we  shall  find  sonlething  else  to 
do  besides  raising  corn,  potatoes  and  wheat.  The  present  race  of 
farmers  ought  to  be  relieved  from  the  labor  of  producing  every- 
thing the  world  lives  on.  An  accession  to  their  numbers  will 
enable  them  to  cultivate  their  taste  for  rural  embellishment,  and 
develop  the  peculiar  beauties  of  farming.  This  being  done,  men 
will  not  need  to  be  persuaded  to  become  farmers;  they  cannot, 
by  reason  of  its  attractiveness,  be  kept  out  of  it.  In  stime  way 
we  must  cultivate  our  taste  for  the  beautiful.  Most  unfortunate^ 
ly  our  beauties  now  savor  too  much  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tories.   Our  windows  look  out  upon  ragged  fences,  unsightly 
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hfaps  of  rabbish  mnd  naked  fallows,  which  lotd  the  po^s  ^'  gendo 
srpbyrs'^  with  dost.  Under  the  eircumstances  ^  nature  will  out/' 
and*  the  good  housewife,  by  elegant  fornitare  and  cosily  equip  age, 
gratiiies  her  ^  taste  for  the  beantiful.'^  Shades  of  the  poets !  it  is 
badly  dc»e.  *The  soul  yearns  for  nature,  and  tnms  away  sick 
from  the  elaborate  arehiteetore"  and  princely  equipage.  I  am 
In  earnest.  We  support  in  manofaeturiDg  towns,  and  in  the 
efaannels  of  commeree,  moltitudes  who  do  us  no  good ;  put  tliein 
on  fSsnnSi  and  derote  the  agricultural  labour  which  now  feeds  and 
dothes  them  to  feneeSi  fruits,  flowers,  shrubbery  and  their  cave- 
fnl  eultivation. 

Though  a  ^  free-trade"  man,  I  lay  down  as  a  general  rale,  the 
nearer  home  we  get  our  supplies,  the  better.  Commerce  and 
tiaflic,  expensive  at  best,  are  full  of  snares  and  temptations,  and 
mu§t  be  set  down  in  general  as  of  demoralizing  tendency — ^witness 
lies — I  hope  I  may  venture  to  disapprove  of  them— peculations, 
adulterations,  small  frauds  and  big  frauds  without  number.  True, 
then  is  no  use  of  recommending  home-spnn ;  when  a  girl  at  a  Lowell 
factory  can  weaye  1,180  yardsof  factory  cloth  in  a  week,  she  will 
not  go  home  and  spend  the  same  time  on  30,  nor  should  she ;  €bm 
domestic  loom,  lilse  the  piano  which  has  so  generally  snpereedeil 
It,  is  a  costly  piece  of  furiiitnre,  suited  only  to  the  rich  and  people 
4^  elegant  leisure.  But  <Hhe  style  of  beauty"  I  am  lecommend- 
ing  is  Tery  simple  and  chaste,  and  admits  of  many  substitutions 
of  domestic  for  foreign  furniture  and  fabrics.  Where  we  fkil  of 
producing,  we  can  often  succeed  In  retrenching,  to  the  evideiit 
Improvement  c^onr  health,  manners,  nrorals,  kad  estate. 

^  All  this  is  rery  well,  but  there  is  no  use  in  talking  about  it.'' 
Tea  there  is  use  of  talking  about  it.  What  should  be  shall  be  I 
Beforms  are  generalljr  effected  by  the  force  of  good  examples. 
Influences  are  at  work  in  the  direction  I  haTc  named.  Whoeyer 
builds  a  neat  cottage,  plants  a  tree,  or  cultirates  a  flower  haa 
done  something  to  revive  among  men  a  love  of  those  pnre  and 
pastoral  pleasures  which  must  be  made  to  supercede  the  extrava- 
*  fanee  and  dissipation  of  fashionable  life.  Let  me  be  distinctly 
nnderstood.  Whoever  makes  fiirming  attractive,  so  as  to  recoia- 
mend  it  to  talented  and  aspiring  young  men  that  are  now  decoyed 
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who  erhibit  a  sooUd  Judgment,  and  a  teflned  taste  in  their  home 
arrangements  ;  all  who  at  a  moderate  eost,  beautify,  adorn,  and 
make  comfortable  and  oonrenient  the  house  they  live  in,  and  the 
grounds  they  occupy,  may  take  their  seats  among  patriots  and 
sages,  conscious  that^the  good  they  do  will  live  after  them,  and 
the  stimulus  of  their  example  be  widely  felt. 

There  are  many  sut^ects  to  which  I  could  wish  to  call  your  air 
tention,  bat  I  am  admonished  that  I  must  be  briet  When  sdeiice' 
and  intelligence  shall  have  done  fer  us  what  they  ought  to  dO|, 
and  what  they  will  do^  we  sludl  be  able  to  pursue  our  calling 
more  systematically  and  moire  successfully  than  at  present.  W0 
shall  ascertain  what  particular  productions  are  suited  to  our  lor 
caMty.  This  will  lequire  a  minuteness  of  observation,  and  aa 
accuracy  of  estimate  to  which,  luifortunately,  we  are  not  muck 
accustomed.  We  take  cognizance  of  a  total  failure,  and  are  tolec^ 
ably  sure  when  the  bugs  eat  up  our  vines,  or  our  calves  <^  kick 
ttie  backet,"  tliat  they  dont  pay— but  if  they  make  a  faial  show 
^  lifi,  and  ftnally  die  ib  the  aatural  way,  we  pass  theih  ofw 
without  ih^ry  to  the  <«  general  fund."  A  fmner  is  not  reidlf 
aonsideied  uotuecMrfiil,  so  long  as  he  can  piqr  his  debts  oiT  gA 
trusted  I  but  whath^  his  laeasure  of  success  depends  Upon  (food 
and  Judiatbus  husbandry,  or  Tipou  hard  and  axhau^feg  labor,  «- 
aessive  privatloM,  or  inherited  wealth,  his  reooids  do  Hat  always 
ttplaia. 

We  Should  tnMtnte  a  series  of  calref ul  expeHmenb  to  detenniiM 
the  relative  profit  or  loss  oti  each  article  that  we  prodUM.  Ilk 
the  absence  of  those  carefol  estimates,  I  will  say  that  wheat 
seems  well  adapted  to  this  county,  with  some  exceptions,  and 
wheat  is  so  pre-eminently  valuable,  that  it  may  safely  be  said  to 
remunerate  the  grower  on  all  lands  that  with  good  management 
win  produce  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  Clover  is  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment, and  should  not  be  removed  from  the  land,  but 
turned  under,  at,  or  immediately  before  matiority,  and  be  followed 
ivith  wheat. 
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Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  behalf  of  Indian  Corn;  as  a  <<  na- 
tive American,"  it  has  a  perfect  right  to  be  here.  No  crop  seema 
to  succeed  so  universally  on  this  continent. 

We  have  another  mine  of  wealth  scarclsly  opened.  I  refer  to 
fruit  and  fruit  growing.  The  cultivation  of  apples,  particularly, 
will  yet  prove  to  be  the  strong  point  of  American  farming.  What 
the  root  crop  is  to  Oreat  Britain,  apples  are  to  America.  Our 
dry  seasons,  while  they  are  greatly  prejudicial  to  root  husbandry, 
admit  of  a  fine  growth  of  fruit.  I  have  seen  statements  which  go 
te  show  that  our  good  varieties  of  apples  are  superior  to  turnips 
in  their  nutritive  qualities,  and  quite  equal  to  potatoes  and  other 
popular  roots.  When  I  commenced  raising  Durham  calves,  I  fed 
fhem  on  about  the  usual  allowance  of  milk,  and  added,  after  a 
nttle,  a  moderate  quantity  of  apples,  which  I  continued  through 
Ae  winter.  In  the  spring,  a  cattle  buyer  of  extensive  practice 
declared  my  calves  the  best  he  had  seen.  They  owed  their  excel- 
lence to  apples. 

Though  I  had,  perhaps,  as  much  orchar<^ing  as  any  man  hi  my 
lawn,  I  liave  just  set  out  1,000  additional  trees,  and  at  my  earliest 
convenience  I  int^  to  double  the  dose.  If  apples  will  sell,  say 
i>r  25  cents  per  bushel,  they  are  more  {Hrofitable  for  market  than 
anything  I  can  raise ;  and  if  they  wont  sell  for  as  much  as  that, 
they  afford  cheaper  and  better  nutriment  for  man  and  beast  than 
we  can  get  in  any  other  way.  I  have  never  found  anything  in 
the  way  of  domestic  stock,  but  what  will  eat  them,  and  if  I  should 
find  such  a  reprobate,  I  would  not  keep  it  an  hour.  Some  sort  of 
succulent  food  is  required  by  all  animals,  and  apples  in  this 
country  are  just  adapted  to  that  necessity. 

One  thing  more  and  I  will  close.  If  agricultural  experience 
has  demonstrated  anything  it  is  this :  the  labor  employed  on  our 
farms  should  be  greatly  increased,  whether  we  have  reference  to 
our  individual  profits  or  the  general  good.  We  are  conscious 
that  we  ought  to  do  many  things,  but  <^  we  have  not  time."  What 
we  leave  undone,  is  precisely  what  would  best  reward  the  doing. 
When  I  used  to  talk  temperance  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  I  told 
my  hearers  that  it  was  the  first  glass  that  destroyed  them  ^  if  they 
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would  refrain  from .  the  first  glass,  they  never  wonM  become 
drunkards.    Now  I  reverse  the  rule — it  is  the  last  that  tells. 

You  may  go  through  all  the  routine  of  raising  a  erop,  but  if,  in 
the  language  c(f  scripture,  ^^  one  thing  thou  lackest,"  it  may  prdit 
you  nothing.  Often,  it  is  just  the  labor  that  is  not  expended  that 
would  pay.  I  am  confident  that  in  my  own  cornfields,  and  hay, 
and  harvest  field,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  man  could  earn 
ten  dollars  a  day,  and  I  had  better  pay  that  sum  than  to  do  with- 
out the  work. 

I  feel  it  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  this  subject  at  the 

present  time,  and  recommend  to  you  that  in  the  several  towns 

which  you  represent,  you  should  take  measures  to  bring  out  of 

the  cities,  and  emplo^r  those  wbo  suffer  for  the  employment  which 
you  can  so  well  afford  to  give.    Bear  in  mind  that  as  fanners, 

important  interests  are  consigned  to  your  care,  and  strive  in  all 

things  to  do  well. 


YATES. 


The  annual  fair  of  the  Yates  County  Agricultural  Society  waa 
held  at  Penn  Yan,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Sept.  14th  and  15tb. 
The  attendance  was  unusually  large,  and  the  exhibition  of  stock 
of  the  various  kinds,  surpassed  that  of  any  previous  fair,  both  In 
quality  and  quantity,  clearly  proving  that  progress  and  improve- 
ment is  the  order  of  the  day  with  the  fkrmers  of  Yates. 

Not  having  at  hand  the  reports  of  committees,  I  am  unable  to 
give  in  detail  the  number  and  different  kinds  of  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  swine.  Great  improvement  was  apparent  in  working 
oxen,  and  some  Herefords  present  excited  great  admiration.  The 
matched,  working,  and  trotting  horses  were  greatly  superior  to 
any  previous  show.  The  mares  and  colts  were  present  in  unusual 
numbers,  and  very  fine,  showing  that  great  interest  is  taken  in 
this  department. 
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Tb#  ^bow  af  dieep  of  cUflTerent  breads  vas  ^npertor,  espedallj 
ihe  Marinqf,  wd  would  not  cisixapai^  ohfiivond^ly  with  tboee 
generally  aeen  at  our  State  fiiirs. 

Oof  4wiii6  har^  reeeiFed  gvenit  ^ttentioni  wd  deeided  improire* 
IMQt  i$  lem  OR  eyery  handy  and  th^  fcieiids  t:^  the  aodety  may 
frf|1  Justly  proad  that  they  ha^e  d^ne  aometbiiig  towards  aroosing 
#  pn^ftr  spirit  of  emulation,  which  muat  result  in  gieat  and  last- 
^good  to  oar  country. 

The  mechanics  had  on  exhibition  a  fine  display  ct  agricultural 
implements)  specimens  of  their  handiwork,  showing  that  they  are 
true  and  earnest  workers  with  the  farmer,  in  promoting  the  great 
cause  of  ^((rieulture. 

Owinfc  to  the  unparalleled  drouth  of  the  pasteeaeon,  the  display 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  was  not  as  large  as  usual.  In  apples, 
howerer,  we  had  a  very  fine  and  creditable  exhibition. 

The  ladies  in  their  department  contributed  largely  to  the  suc- 
cess and  pleasure  of  the  (air  by  their  co-operation  and  good  works 
in  decorating  the  walls  of  our  building' with  the  substantial  and 
tasteful  works  of  their  own  hands,  verifying  the  truth  of  the  poet 
that 

"XdnittdfwMftwIld, 
Tm  woqMa  pmUed." 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the  society  to  believe  that  a 
more  general  interest  is  taken  in  its  prosperity  than  ever  before, 
for  all  cla9ses  and  conditions  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  effort 
to  sustain  this  our  annual  farmers'  festival. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  the  annual  address  was 
delivered  to  a  large  assemblage  by  M.  H.  Lawrence,  Esq  ,  and  a 
cjpy  solicited  for  publication;  after  which  the  premiums  were 
awarded,  and  then  the  multitude  dispersed  well  pleased  with  this 
their  annual  holiday.  During  the  past  summer  the  society  has 
purchased  four  acres  of  land  near  the  village  of  Penn  Tan,  and 
surrounded  it  with  a  strong,  substantial  fence,  eight  feet  high. 
In  the  center  of  the  lot  they  have  erected  a  building,  seventy  feet 
long  by  forty  wide,  and  so  arranged  and  finished  as  to  be  suitable 
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to  the  wants  of  the  fair.    A  convenient  business  o£^ce  has  alsp 
been  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  fair  grounds. 

Below  will  be  fon^d  the  financial  ^opdition  Of  the  society : 

Expended. 

Vo  fonr  acres  of  land,. '. «  $700  00 

lumber,  fencing,  and  building, 655  00 

carpenter's  bill, ... , « ^ ••«..,..••,  318  97 

painting  bill,  ,....,,,« ...., ,..«  47  9fi 

bill  of  hard  wve, UO  W 

grading  lot,  framing  posts  for  fence, ,  1 10  9J5 

incidental  expenses,  ..,•  • •  223  M 

premiuiQ»4^WArded, • ^ ••«•«•..•••  319  60 

♦2,478  ai 

97  aiwont  on  band  of  1853, fasi  86 

members,  at  1 1  each,...  \... 350  40- 

subscription, 80  00 

admittance  at  rate  of  one  shilling  each, 528  50 

rent  ot  ground, 45  00 

eash  from  State, 61  00 

$1,286  35 

Officers  for  1855. — ^felson  Thompson,  President ;  Edwia  ^. 
]^od«ill>  Secretiirj ;  Qeorge  N.  Waggoner,  Treasurer. 
Respectfully  yours, 

NELSON  THOMPSON,  President. 

CROPS^ — FROM    NELSON   THOMPSON,    PRESIDENT. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  £sq«: 

In  reply  to  your  circular,  asking  for  information  on  the  sul^iefft 
^  agriculture,  I  would  anstrer  a$  follows: 

1st,  Wheat  is  considered  the  chief  product  of  our  county. 

2d.  A  decrease  in  quantity  and  qwUty,  bom  l^t  year's  cjDop  of 
perhaps  one-third,  and  the  crop  of  la^tye^  wa^  muoh  short  of  tl]^ 
average  of  preceding  years. 
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The  caltivatioD  of  wheat  has  alwajrs  been  the&vorite  and  lead- 
ing crop  with  the  farmers  of  Tates,  and  its  partial  failure  for  the 
last  two  years,  has  been  a  serious  loss  aud  great  calamity  to  the 
eonnty.  Many  are  becoming  discouraged  on  account  of  the  rava- 
ges of  the  wheat  midge,  and  think  of  turning  their  attention  to 
cdier  crops.  On  this  point,  allow  me  to  give  an  extract  Irom  the 
address  of  M.  H.  Lawrence,  at  our  county  fair : 

<<  There  seems  to  be  a  natural  tendency  in  man,  to  underrate 
tfie  benefactions  of  Providence,  and  exaggerate  the  ills  that  flesh 
U  heir  to,  and  like  the  children  of  Israel,  murmur  against  the  de- 
crees of  Heaven.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  at  no  time  in  our  history 
as  farmers,  have  the  seasons  proved  so  unpropitious  as  the  last 
two  years,  and  more  especially  the  present.  Our  winter  wheat, 
owing  to  the  winter  and  unfavorable  spring,  is  sadly  deficient. 
The  spring  crops,  including  grass  and  hay,  have  been  almost  an 
entire  &ilure.  But  these  discouraging  facts  should  not  dishearten 
die  farmer,  for  simUar  adverse  circumstances  may  not  occur  again 
ta  half  a  century  to  come. 

<<  I  have  alluded  to  the  &ct,  that  the  first  wheat  raised  in  West- 
rnn  New-Tork  was  in  our  county,  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  in 
1789,  some  sixty-five  years  ago.  I  think  from  my  own  experience 
and  observations,  that  this  crop  is  better  adapted  to  our  soil  than 
amy  other  we  cultivate.  For  many  years  we  have  raised  it  so 
easily,  that  we  have  become  careless  in  its  cultivation,  still  ex- 
pecting good  crops ;  some  have,  and  others  seriously  talk  of  giv- 
ing up  its  cultivation  altogether,  on  account  of  the  ravages  of  the 
wheat  fly. 

^  Now,  while  not  wishing  to  set  myself  up  as  teacher,  I  should 
advise  against  such  course,  and  for  one,  would  choose  <<  to  suffer 
present  ills,  than  fly  to  those  we  know  not  of."  Sow  less  spring 
pain  in  the  mud,  to  harden  and  bake  the  soil,  plow  deeper,  cul- 
tivate more  thoroughly,  and  use  all  the  manures  you  can  get;  sow 
early,  that  when  the  winter  b^ins,  your  fields  may  have  a  warm 
rich  mantle  of  green  for  a  covering.  This,  in  a  great  degree,  will 
prevent  the  plants  from  winter  killing,  pushing  forward  an  early 
end  vigorous  growth,  and  causing  the  berry  to  mature  early;  thus 
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in  most  oases,  I  believe  it  will  escape  the  ravages  of  the  fly.  I 
have  seen  good  fields  of  wheat,  w^ere  the  ground  and  caltnre 
was  good,  and  on  that  of  an  opposite  character,  an  entire  failure. 

<<From  these  facts  then,  let  ns  take  courage,  and  <plow  deep, 
while  sluggards  sleep,'  that  we  may  retain  the  laurels  we  have 
so  long  worn,  of  being  one  of  the  best  wheat  growing  counties  in 
the  State." 

4th.  Owing  to  the  protracted  drouth  of  the  last  summer,  all 
other  crops  such  as  corn,  barley,  oats,,  grass,  potatoes,  and  other 
vegetables,  have  decreased  in  quantity  full  two-thirds  from  pre- 
ceding years. 

5th.  The  increase  in  acres  cultivated,  about  one-third. 

6th.  A  decrease  of  more  than  one-half  in  all  animal  stock,  cm 
account  of  pasture,  and  want  of  fodder  for  wintering.  Some  at- 
tention paid  to  the  breeding  of  Durhams  and  Herefords,  but  na- 
tive Americans  most  in  favor  for  the  dairy. 

7th.  An  increase  of  scientific  and  intelligent  fanning. 

8th.  Drainage  is  recdvingmuch  attention,  and  always  followed 
by  advantages,  too  <<  numerous  to  mention." 

9th.  The  value  of  farms  have  increased  the  last  two  years,  owing 
to  increased  railroad  facilities,  and  other  local  improvements. 

10th.  There  are  many  places  in  the  county  where  products  ate 
marketed,  but  the  principal  one  is  at  Penn  Tan. 
Respectfully  yours, 

NELSON  THOMPSON,  PresU. 

AN    ESSAY   ON    NOXIOUS    WEEDS. — ^BT  CHARLES   LEE. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.: 

With  an  ardent  desire  to  perform  my  duty  as  a  member  of  our 
valuable  society,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  result  in  the  ^<  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number"  of  our  "progressive"  and  prac- 
tical farmers,  I  have  deemed  it  fit  and  prudent  to  give  them  my 
experience,  in  eradicating  from  the  soil  the  various  "  noxious 
weeds,"  that  are  so  rapidly  and  sofearftdly  making  an  inroad  into 
our  fiiir  dominion. 
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The  good  book  informs  as,  tliat  by  Divine  appointaient,  ^  tke 
heevens  and  the  earth  were  finished,  and  there  was  not  a  man  to 
Ml  the  groond,''  it  therefbre  pleased  the  Great  Architect  to  create 
min,  and  place  him  in  the  midst  of  the  garden  to  d^^ss  and  cul- 
tivate the  same;  but  by  reason  of  his  disobedience, he  was  driven 
from  the  enjoyment  of  its  purity.  Its  Innocence  and  peace,  into  a 
wide  world  of  toil,  perplexity ,  and  death ;  and  the  soil  on  which  ind 
trod,  for  his  sake  and  his  posterity,  cursed  with  ^^  thorns  and  this- 
tles," and  all  manner  of  yile  and  <<  noxious  weeds,"  which  in  tlie 
wisdom  of  that  All-wise  Being  was  designed  to  remind  us  erring 
creatures  of  our  depravity  by  nature,  our  dependence,  and  our 
mortality. 

Through  the  negligence  and  indiff«*rence  of  formers,  particular| 
ly  in  western  New- York,  in  their  eagerness  after  money,  acres  and 
afitoence,  have,  in  a  great  measure,  lost  sight  of  the  maxims  of 
the  Invaluable  Delafirld,  that  <<  no  farmer  can  or  should  expeet 
to  succeed  without  intelligence^  cUanliness  and  system?^ 

Our  cultivated  fields,  wood  laads,  private  and  public  roads, 
hcve  become  to  an  alarming  extent  so  completely  iafbittrd  with 
thistles  and  weeds  of  every  kind,  that  it  would  require  no  great 
s^tch  of  the  imagination  to  look  forward  to  some  not  far  distant 
day  when  we  shall  be  compelled  to  surrender  whatevei  claim  we 
may  have  to  the  soil  to  their  quiet  and  peaceable  possession.  Al- 
though our  claim  in  some  sense  may  seem  to  be  disputed,  by  a 
rigid  and  vigilant  course,  ever  on  the  look-out,  with  the  means 
brought  to  our  aid  through  the  medium  of  science,  observation 
and  experience,  we  mny  in  the  end  hope  to  come  off  victorious. 

It  would  be  folly  in  me  to  attempt,  in  the  short  space  of  an 
essay,  to  speak  minutely  of  all,  or  even  a  tenth  part,  of  these 
feiti  that  it  seems  we,  as  a  proftssion,  are  doomed  to  contend 
wKh,  but  will  content  myself  with  but  those  which  I  deem  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

And  first  i,n.  importance  of  those  most  obstinate  and  vile,  in  my 
qpinion,  is  the  Cknada.  thistle.  The  history  of  this  plant,  as  ftr 
as  I  am  able  to  learn,  is,  that  it  was  fi,rst  diSG<^Y«^:  in  Aweriim 
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^  ^  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  more  than  two  eeBtwiea  ago^ 
aod  "waa  lakcn  to  Paris  aad  there  transplanted  in  the  §o?erniaeftt 
jard^AS)  aod  oiiltivatad  by  emiiielit  botoptsts  as  a  s«re  ^^urioalOT} 
aod  firom  them  into  most  of  the  botanical  pidens  of  Europe. 
BotaaistB)  as  well  aa  farmers  and  men  of  seienee,  toon  learned 
tiiat  from  its  spread  over  the  most  of  Europe  and  America)  that 
Ihe  only  euriosiiy  about  the  plant  is,  tliat  when  once  firmiy  rooted, 
and  fbot-hoU  fakrly  obtained,  it  is  next  to  an  impossibility  to 
enuUcate  it  entirely  from  the  soil,  or  eren  for  a  time  to  stay  its 
pwigress. 

At  the  time  I  p^rchased  the  farm  on  which  I  now  reside,  I 
foQud  in  most  of  the  fields  (many  of  which  bare  been  under  cifl- 
tivation  more  than  half  a  century)  this  plant  in  small  and  scatter- 
ing patcl^s.  I  deemed  them  of  but  little  imi>ortance,  supposii^; 
that  a  system  of  occasionally  mowing,  cultivating  the  fields  with 
roQt  cropa  and  corn,  their  farther  spreading,  and  perhaps  destruc- 
tion, might  be  effected;  but  not  so;  it  being  a  perennial  plant, 
a,nd  having  two  ways  of  propagating  and  multiplying  its  kind — 
both  by  seed  and  by  its  roots — I  found  it  much  like  the  fortresses 
of  Sebastopol — **  not  so  easily  taken." — The  patches  that  at  first 
seemed  but  small  had  in  a  few  years  greatly  extended  their  boun- 
daries, together  with  new  and  additional  patches  to  an  alarming 
extent  had  made  their  appearance,  and  threatened  to  overrun 
mj  entire  possession.  Being  by  thfe  time  somewhat  aroused  to 
the  importdu^e  of  this  subject,  I  began  to  cast  about  for  a  more 
effectual  weapon. 

Knowing  the  fact  that  the  roots  of  tree?>  plants  and  sbifubs, 
"vhether  annual,  biennial  or  perennial  could  not,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  long  exist  when  deprived  of  their  breathing  organs^  (the 
leaves,)  and  that  all  vegetation  must  of  necessity  cease  when  de- 
prived of  the  genial  Influences  of  light  and  air,  I  adopted  the 
I>)an  of  passing  over  my  entire  fiEirm  at  least  onee  in  «^very  month, 
^tutting  up  and  taking  i^ngeanee  on  every  thing  of  a  vile  nature 
in  my  path,  or  that  had  presumed  to  rear  its  head  above  the  soN. 

With  the  large  patches  I  pursued  an  entire  different  coirse. 
My  plan  is  to  seed  with  eljover  in  the  sprlag  the  ifleUs  in  which 
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these  patches  exist.  On  removing  the  crop,  whether  of  winter 
wheat  or  spring  grain,  T  mark  the  location  of  the  ^^  infected  dis- 
trict," late  in  the  fall  I  plow  up  these  patches  deep  and  thorough, 
and  leave  them  exposed  through  the  winter  to  the  action  of  the 
frosts,  which  not  only  has  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  roots  so  ex- 
posed, but  more  efTectually  prepares  the  ground  and  fits  it  for 
after  cultivation,  which  consists  of  the  following  treatment:  aa 
soon  as  the  ground  is  thoroughly  settled  in  the  spring,  and  the 
sun  attains  a  sufficient  altitude  to  have  a  destructive  efEeot 
upon  the  exposed  roots  and  fibers,  I  again  pass  the  plow  through 
these  patches,  taking  pains  to  cut  the  furrow-slice  narrow,  and  if 
possible  bring  every  portion  of  the  plow  soil  to  the  surface,  and 
thus  expose  to  the  killing  effects  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  every 
thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  vegetate.  This  process  I  repeat  at 
least  once  in  two  or  three  weeks,  or  so  often  as  I  find  the  ground 
dry,  (for  if  t^e^  the  more  you  plow  the  more  thrifty  your  plants 
will  grow,)  or  the  least  indications  of  life  or  vegetation.  This 
process  is  continued  during  the  entire  summer,  or  the  season  of 
hot  and  dry  weather,  and  about  the  first  of  October  I  sow  the 
ground  thus  cultivated  to  rye  and  grass,  or  clover  seed,  which, 
firom  the  effects  of  the  fine  tilth  and  warm  rains  soon  vegetates; 
its  growth  is  rapid,  and  in  a  few  days  will  furnish  nearly  as  much 
pasture  for  cattle  as  the  surrounding  field. 

The  result  of  all  this  is,  that  your  thistles  are  disposed  of,  the 
soil  none  the  worse  for  the  cultivation,  your  mind  is  at  ease,  and 
one  claimant  in  your  disputed  title  effectually  disposed  of. 

The  next  in  point  of  rank  and  importance  I  will  consider  the 
plant  well  known  to  the  farmers  of  western  New-Tork  as  the 
"pigeon  weed,"  or  "red  root." 

A  minute  description  of  this  weed  I  deem  quite  unimportant  at 
this  time,  as  its  history  and  nature  and  growth  are  pretty  generaUy 
known  and  understood.  Much  has  been  written  upon  this  plant, 
and  many  experiments  made  with  but  little  or  no  satisfaction. 

.Its  seed  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed, 
and  in  shape  resembling  the  acorn,  quite  rough  and  very  hard. 
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and  will  remain  for  years  unaffected  when  permitted  to  lie  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ground ,  or  buried  sufficiently  deep  to  exclude 
it  entirely  from  the  action  of  air. 

When  deposited  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  it  vegetates 
quite  readily,  and  generally  makes  its  appearance  on  the  removal 
or  putting  in  of  our  wheat  crop  about  the  first  of  October,  and 
has  the  appearance  or  quite  resembles  the  clover  before  it  sets  its 
third  leaf. 

In  the  spring  it  grows  quite  rapidly,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  sets  off  from  six  to  twelve  branches  at  or 
near  the  ground.  About  the  first  of  May  it  shows  a  small,  white 
blossom,  and  what  is  quite  singular  and  peculiar  to  this  plant,  is 
that  in  less  than  four  weeks  it  perfects  a  seed,  the  plant  continu- 
ing to  grow,  to  bloom,  and  perfect  its  seeds  until  harvest,  at  which 
time  the  top  may  be  in  blossom,  and  all  below  quite  to  the  ground, 
it  having  ripened  and  cast  its  fruit,  or  holding  on  to  the  same 
with  so  slight  a  tenure  that  on  the  slightest  shake  or  the  least 
movement  of  the  plant,  the  seeds  will  rattle  to  the  ground  in  a 
perfect  shower. 

Farmers,  a  few  years  since,  when  liking  for  a  remedy,  sup- 
posed that  by  seeding  down  with  clover  for  a  term  of  years,  the 
seed  would  rot,  and  thus  they  would  get  rid  of  the  evil  the  same 
as  any  other  vegetable  nuisance.  But  not  so;  for  when  the  soil 
is  moved  by  fallou  ing  or  otherwise,  for  winter  or  spring  crops, 
the  pest  is  still  there  in  a  multiplied  ratio  of  ten  fold.  Others 
have  hoped  to  conquer  by  plucking  up  the  roots ;  others  by  mow- 
ing off  the  top  with  the  wheat,  before  the  latter  becomes  too  far 
advanced ;  all  of  which  have  been  abandoned  as  futile  and  use- 
less. 

The  most  successful  plan  pursued  by  me,  has  been  that  of 
turning  over  deep  with  plow,  draging  and  thoroughly  draining 
early  in  the  fall ;  crossing  and  planting  to  corn  in  the  spring. 
Plow  again  in  the  fall  as  before;  open  water  courses  and  sow  with 
barley  the  spring  following,  and  in  the  fall  with  wheat,  seeding 
with  clover  the  next  spring. 
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I  Thns^theftptilitjroftbesofl  will  be  kept  op  mid  nbt  impo^ 
verished;  a  piofitable  and  eorreet  rotation  of  crops  will  bafebeett 
pursued,  and  the  vile  weed  more  efibetually  disposed  of  than  lA 
any  other  way. 

This  proeessy  I  am  contklent  from  practical  obserfBtio9>  will 
oome  as  near  to  a  perfect  destrnetion  an<i  extermination  as  it  k 
possible  to  arrive  at  in  the  len^h  of  time  specified,  a«d  wUiho«fc 
making  an  unproductive  waste  or  desert  of  your  lands. 

I  could  speak  of  other  <^  noxious  weeds,''  equally  vile  and  per- 
plexing to  the  farmer-rsuch  as  the  wild  mustard,  lohnswort,  the 
daisy,  quack  or  <^knot  grass,"  as  also  many  that  infest  our  gar- 
dens, but  will  content  myself  by  recommending,  in  conclusion^ 
the  above  directions  in  the  destruction  of  the  thistle  and  red  root, 
to  be  applied,  as  a  general  thing,  to  those  last  mentioned. 

For  thoM  that  propogate  their  class  oi^  l^ecies,  both  by  seed  and 
roof,  a  thorough  extermination  Will  be  obtained  by  the  <<  thistle 
remedy,'' as  above  advocated;  and  those  that  multiply  by  Sfeed 
only,  th^  remedy  I  have  giv^n  fbr  the  dtestruetlon  o^ffae  red  iwt 
or  "  pigeon  weed." 

Farmers,  as  a  general  thing,  are  too  neglectful  of  theil*  ^  small 
things,"  which  in  the  end  assume  ah  a^^egrate  greatly  to  their 
loss  In  dollars  and  cents,  and  much  to  their  perplexity  atid  incon- 
venience through  life;  and  those  who  are  So  destitute  of  moral 
obligation  to  their  neighbors  and  to  posterity  as  hot  to  take  heed 
from  the  words  o^  wisdom  and  the  force  of  example,  why  should 
we  look  in  vain  hpon  our  statute  books  for  an  enactment  declar- 
ing these,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  what  they  truly  are  in  public 
opinion,  trespassers,  vagrants,  and  criminals. 
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Thirtetnth  Annual  Report  of  the  IVnstees  cfthe  Afh/ericafi  InsltUfdB. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Amerioan  Institufee  herewith  present  thek 
thirteenth  annual  report. 

The  active  circle  of  the  Institute  having,  during  the  past  year, 
being  somewhat  circumscribed  by  the  suspension  of  its  annual 
fair,  the  subjects  of  this  report  may  be  comprised  within  a  bkief 
space.  It  will  be  proper  to  state  here  succinctly  the  eatiSM 
which  led  to  an  Interregnum  in  our  annual  fitirs.  This  is  the 
more  nete^sary,  because  the  subject  is  not,  in  some  quarters,  i^ 
ferred  to  its  proper  cause.  There  are  some  who  suppose  ihat  th« 
American  Institute  suspended  its  annual  fair  because  of  the  Ctf^ 
tal  Palace.  This  is  a  great  mistake.  If  the  Institute  would  not 
ferego  its  annual  fai^  when  the  Crystal  Palace  Was  tit  the  Aooi^ 
tide  of  its  glory )  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  wotild  do  so  when 
the  Crystal  Paltt<^  bkd  }o9t  all  the  p^stige  Which  greeted  Its 
e|>di]ing. 

To  do  away  any  misapprehension  which  may  still  exist  ob  thii 
subject,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  reasons  whidi  governed  the 
Institute  in  su5pending  its  fair  for  1854.  At  its  annual  meeting 
in  February,  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  selected 
New- York  City  for  holding  its  next  annual  fair.  It  needed  but 
little  reflection  to  convince  all  parties  timt  two  great  fairs  could 
not  be  held  in  this  city  at  the  same  time,  without  materially  de- 
tracting from  the  inteiet^  of  both.  But  who  diould  give  wayl 
The  State  Society  took  the  initiative,  and  prior  to  our  annual  elao- 
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tion  appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  Institate.  The  lat- 
ter appointed  a  committee  of  conference,  and  an  arrangement  was 
effected,  that  the  Institate  wonld  suspend  its  own  fair  and  unite 
with  the  State  Society.  This  arrangement  was  carried  out  in  good 
faith  by  both  parties,  the  Institute,  however,  :not  deriving  there- 
from any  pecuniary  advantage  whatever;  on  the  contrary,  it  sa- 
crificed the  large  income  which  it  annually  receives  from  its  fairs, 
and  upon  which  it  mainly  relies  for  conducting  its  operations. 
It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  that  a  custom  has  obtained,  that 
wherever  the  State  Society  holds  its  fair,  the  local  societies  of  the 
place  unite  with  it ;  and  thus  not  only  the  Inlstitate,  but  also  the 
New-Torlc  Horticultural  Society  co-operated  with  the  State  So- 
ciety at  its  last  fair.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Crystal  Palace  Association  having  expressed  a  desire 
that  the  Institute  should  hold  its  fair  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  a 
committee  of  conference  was  appointed,  but  nothing  was  effected. 

But,  though  the  operations  of  the  Institute  have  been  somewhat 
circumscribed,  its  useftilness  has  not  been  impaired.  As  far  as 
possible,  it  has  been  attempted  to  carry  out  fiiithfully  all  the 
great  objects  for  which  the  Institute  was  founded.  The  Farmers' 
Club  has  been  instrumental  in  diffusing  a  large  amount  of  useful 
information  on  the  various  topics  relating  to  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture ;  and  its  meetings  possess  so  much  interest  for  the  far- 
mer and  others,  that  it  is  now  no  unusual  thing  to  see  sixty  and 
seventy  persons  present,  many  of  them  coming  from  a  consider- 
able distance  in  the  country,  not  occasionally,  but  with  consider- 
able regularity.  At  these  meetings,  all  the  recent  improvements 
and  novelties  (whether  relating  to  culture,  or  the  instruments  by 
which  it  is  effected)  are  made  subjects  of  discussion,  and  their 
merits  duly  canvassed.  The  proceedings  of  the.  Farmers'  Club 
tor  the  past  year,  embracing  a  great  variety  of  topics,  afford 
pleasing  evidence  that  it  is  gradually  and  surely  enlarging  the 
sphere  of  its  usefulness,  and  doing  a  good  work  for  the  staple  in- 
terest of  our  country.  In  addition  to  this,  through  the  laborious 
and  well  directed  exertions  of  its  indefatigable  secretary,  the 
membeis  of  the  Farmers'  Club  are  kept  well  informed  of  the  pro* 
gress  that  is  being  made  6n  the  other  side  of  the  water. 
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Inereased  ftttentloii  has  alto  been  given  to  Hie  mechanic  urti 
mti  seienced.  For  the  pnrpose  of  more  (fireetly  ttlmulating  theae 
impottMil  aobjeotBi  a  <<  Mechanic^  Chib"  has  been  lnstktrted| 
whichy  ft  ie  helped,  will  be  productive  of  nrnch  good.  It  is  pro- 
posed that  the  ^  Mechanic's  Club ''  shall  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  arts  and  seiences  that  the  Farmer's  Club  does  to  agricul- 
ture and  liortlculHire.  At  its  meetings  should  be  found  the  best 
scientific  and  nednmical  talent  which  our  city  affords,  as  well  u 
the  student  and  ttovke,  and  all  whose  studies  or  inclinations  lead 
them  to  iitel  an  intareat  in  the  development  and  advancement  of 
ABMrima  science  and  skill.  We  hope  to  be  able  hereafter  to 
report  some  good  results  effected  bf  the  lledumtc's  Gtob. 

Our  librarr  has  also  been  found  an  important  aid  in  furthering 
flie  objects  of  the  Institute.  Well  stored  with  standard  works  in 
all  the  departments  of  human  learning,  the  student,  the  scholaTi 
and  the  general  reader,  each  finds  here  timely  aid  and  assistance 
in  his  scientific  or  literary  pursuits ;  and  the  number  of  volumes 
daily  taken  from  the  library,  shows  that  these  valuable  helps  in 
the  attainment  of  knowledge  are,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
appreciated.  The  library  now  contains  over  7,000  volumes.  Du- 
ring the  past  year  244  volumes  have  been  added,  and  among 
them  some  works  of  great  value,  such  as  Bayle's  Historical  and 
Critical  Dictionary,  5  vols,  folio,  London,  1734;  American  Ar- 
chives, by  Peter  Force,  (4th  and  5th  series,;  9  vols,  folio;  Smith- 
,8onian  Contributions  to  Scientific  Knowledge,  5  vols.  4to ;  School- 
craft's Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  2  vols.  4to;  and  many 
others. 

It  has  already  been  announced  that  a  fair  will  be  held  in  the 
fhll  of  1855,  and  we  confidently  look  forward  to  that  co-operation 
and  support  which  have  always  been  generously  extended  to  ow 
efforts  to  promote  the  productive  skill  and  industry  of  our  com- 
mon country. 

[Assembly,  No.  146.]  44 
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The  proceedings  aboye  mentioned,  as  well  as  some  reports  and 
other  interesting  papers,  will  be  printed  in  a  volume  of  TransM* 
tions,  and  presented  to  the  State  Soeiety  as  soon  as  completed. 

ROBT^L,  PELL, 
LIV,  LIVINGSTON, 
B.  M.  REESE, 
ROBERT  LOVETT, 
H.  MEIGS, 
E.  T.  BACKHOUSE, 
PETER  B.  MEAD. 

Trmtees. 
Nkw-Tobk,  Murch  14, 195(^. 
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NOXIOUS,  BeiFicui,  m  other  inwts 

OF  mi 

STATE  OF  NEW-TOEK. 


BT  ASA  FITCH,  M.  D. 


State  Aoricultukal  Room, ) 
^pril  3d,  1855.  5 

Hon.   D.   W.   C.   LlTTLEJOHK, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly: 

I  herewith  present  a  supplemental  report  of  the  New- York 
State  Agricultnral  Society,  being  the  report  on  Noxious,  Benefi- 
cial, and  other  Insects,  made  by  Asa  Fitch,  M.  D.,  the  entomo* 
logist  employed  by  the  society  in  pursuance  of  the  appropriation 
made  by  the  L^slature,  at  its  last  annual  session,  for  an  exami- 
nation and  description  of  the  insects  of  the  State,  partiftdtfriy 
such  as  are  injurious  to  vegetation. 

This  report  was  not  completed  at  the  time  the  annual  report 
was  presented,  and  it  is  desired  that  it  be  printed  in  eonnection 
with  that  report,  of  which  it  is  designed  as  a  part. 
I  am,  yery  respectfully  yours, 

B.  P.  JOHNSON, 

Car.  Secretary. 
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In  Assembly,  ^pril  II,  1855* 

iUpmri  of  a  $€k€t  ccminUie^  in  rdaiwn  to  the  report  of  the  StaH 
Jlgricultural  Society  on  the  ^^  Entomology  of  the  StaieP 

Mr.  S.  B.  Cole,  from  the  sekot  oommitteei  to  which  was  t9^ 
ferred  that  portion  of  the  State  Agricultaral  Society's  report  wbldi 
related  to  the  <<  Entomology^'  of  this  State,  have  examined  with 
great  interest  the  subject  matter  contained  therein,  and  beg  leave 
to  malce  the  following  report : 

When  the  {^logical  anrrey  of  t^e  State  was  ordered  by  an  act 
ef  the  Legislators  of  18S6,  it  was  designed  to  obtain  a  full  explch 
mtton  of  the  entire  Natural  History  of  the  State.  Bat  in  the  pro- 
gress of  thai  survey,  the  raiinent  individual  who  had  charge  of 
tftt  Bcx^ogieal  depattmei]^,  found  his  field  aa  vast  that  it  wag  \a^ 
possible  for  him  to  accomplish  all  the  work  that  had  be^i  assig9e4 
to  him;  and  having  completed  five  volumes  upon  the  animals  of 
the  State,  thus  presenting  for  publication  an  amount  of  matter 
two-fold  greater  than  that  which  was  furnished  by  one  of  his  eel^ 
leagues  in  the  original  survey,  he  closed  his  labors  without  any 
report  upon  the  insects  of  the  State ;  these  forming  a  branch  of 
his  department,  in  which  for  various  reasons,  he  saw  fit  not  to 
engage. 

The  objects  which  were  thus  omitted,  constitute  a  most  iq^ 
portant  portion  of  our  natural  history.  The  number  of  their 
9pecies  is  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  our  plants.  They  are  eQ 
minute  that  they  require  the  closest,  most  accurate,  patient,  and 
persevering  research.  Hence,  while  every  other  department  of 
natural  science  has  been  assiduously  explored  in  our  country,  by 
a  number  of  votaries,  this  remains  comparatively  uninvestigatedi. 
Entire  groups  and  families,  including  many  scores  and  even  huz|- 
dreds  of  species,  have  never  been  carefully  examined,  fuid  a  laJ^ 
lyrtion  of  the  insects  of  our  State,  remain  to  this  day,  without  so 
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maeh  as  names  by  which  to  designate  them,  while  of  the  remain- 
der, comparatively  few  hare  been  traced  through  the  several 
changes  which  they  undergo,  so  as  to  acquaint  us  with  their 
entire  history;  yet  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  no  branch  of 
our  natural  history  surpasses  this  in  importance.  Few  are  aware 
of  the  amount  of  damage  annually  occasioned  by  insects.  Not  a 
fruit  or  forest  tree  can  be  found  within  the  borders  of  our  State 
that  is  not  overrun,  and  more  or  less  injured  by  one  or  another 
class  of  these  creatures;  nor  does  there  vegetate  in  our  soil  an 
herb,  on  which  at  some  period  of  its  growth  they  do  not  commit 
depredaticms. 

.  The  governments  of  other  countries  have  been  liberal  in  their 
expenditures  for  investigations  in  this  most  intricate  and  obscure 
department  of  science,  and  In  many  of  these  countries  bounties  to 
i  large  amount  are  paid  from  the  public  treasury,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  more  pernicious  species.  In  the  south  of  France,  at 
particular  seasons,  the  population  of  whole  villages  Is  occupied  in 
collecting  and  destroying  the  eggs  and  young  of  grasshoppers  and 
Other  noxious  insects,  to  obtain  the  bounty  paid  therefor  by 
government. 
'l» 

Thus  there  were  paid  from  the  public  treasury  at  Marseilles,  in 

one  year  5,54-2  francs,  in  another  6,200;  and  in  some  years  as 
many  as  25,000  francs  have  thus  been  paid  for  that  purpose,  and 
yimilar  sums  in  other  provinces.  Now,  where  our  Icnowledge  of 
these  creatures  is  so  limited  and  imperfect,  and  where  no  atten- 
tion is  given  to  their  destruction,  we  are  sustaining  an  annual 
loss  and  ipjury  far  greater  than  those  of  foreign  countries.  Tet 
In  France,  it  is  the  common  estimate  that  property  to  the  value 
of  twenty  millions  of  dollars  is  annually  destroyed  by  insects, 
while  in  the  Stat^  of  New-Tork  alone,  we  have  fhll  proof  that  a 
iingle  insect  (the  wheat  midge)  last  summer  destroyed  property 
to  an  amount  exceeding  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  and  could  the 
loss  we  sustain  by  the  Hessian  fly,  the  Joint  worm,  (an  insect 
which  has  lately  appeared)  and  innumerable  other  noxious  species 
within  our  borders,  be  ascertained  and  added  to  this,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  would  be  truly  appalling. 
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It  is  not  uncommon  for  tiie  crops  in  some  of  our  wlieat  fields  to 
be  entirely  cot  off.  We  have  no  accounts  of  such  sweeping  de- 
stmction  as  this  ever  taking  place  in  Europe ;  indeed,  such  a 
calamity  there  would  reduce  whole  districts  to  beggary.  Nor 
hare  they  any  insect  which  strips  the  foliage  from  their  trees  to 
an  extent  at  all  to  compare  with  the  Palmer  worm  of  this  country. 

In  Tiew  of  the  fact,  that  to  complete  the  Natural  History  of 
this  State,  as  was  originally  designed,  this  branch  was  remaining 
to  be  examined,  and  that  these  objects  were  so  imperfectly  known, 
and  were  annually  doing  such  a  vast  amount  of  damage,  the  Le- 
gislature at  its  last  session  appropriated  one  thousand  dollars  with 
which  to  commence  this  work.  And  it  having  been  jastly  ob^ 
jected  to  the  volumes  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  State  hereto- 
fore published,  that  they  were  so  purely  scientific  in  their  charac- 
ter as  to  be  unintelligible  to  the  great  mass  of  our  citizens,  and 
hence,  of  little  practical  benefit  to  them,  this  examination  of  the 
insects  of  the  State  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society,  that  the  investigations  might  be  conducted  with  a 
direct  reference  to  economy,  as  well  as  scientific  accuracy. 

The  society  here  presents  the  report  which  has  been  prepared 
pursuant  to  this  appropriation.  We  find  it  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  production,  embodying  facts  and  observations  of  much 
importance  to  the  agricultural  and  horticultural  interests  of  the 
State.  Pursuant  to  the  instructions  of  the  society,  to  the  person 
to  whom  this  work  was  confided,  it  is  chiefly  occupied  with  an  ac- 
count of  those  insects  which  are  injurious  to  fruit  trees.  Com- 
mencing with  the  apple  tree,  those  insects  which  infest  the  root, 
the  trunk,  the  bark,  the  leaves,  and  the  fruit,  are  successively 
considered.  Next  in  similar  order  are  considered  those  which  in- 
fest the  pear,  the  pi  am,  the  peach,  and  the  cherry  tree.  Sto  these 
are  added  several  other  species  which  appeared  the  last  summer, 
under  circumstances  favorable  for  learning  their  history  and 
habits,  infesting  the  hickory,  the  maple,  the  pine,  and  other  in- 
digenous forest  trees,  and  some  which  occur  upon  garden  vege- 
tables and  flowers* 
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An  a«coaiiil&ftirst  gl¥«  0I  Mm  parti«idar  ix^9Xj  wliieli  tm^ 
qpfcies  does  to  the  vc^eUtiou  which  it  in&^to ;  to  this  nucifiifda  • 
^BMciptioa  of  the  Uifiact  itself^  iu  tha  dil&imtf  stages  of  Us  trist 
sms;  and  fiiuJljr  aa  aseoaut  is  piesoited  of  the  remediM  \9 
which  the  insect  can  be  dtsti^oyed,  or  the  plant  and  tree  whiali  it 
infests  shielded  firom  its  attadcs.  Th»  whok  is  eonohed  iu  plaiB» 
fkmiliar  language,  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  and 
giving  a,  dear  and  distinet  view  of  eaoh  topio  diseossd.  It  it  In- 
tended also,  to  illnstmte  bjr  wood- eats  and  eogmviniES,  the  meda 
in  which  the  leaTes,  wood^  &c.>  are  gnawed  or  otherwiM  iojuted, 
bj  each  partieulAr  spedes,  wich  figures  of  the  insect  in  dtfiersi^ 
Stages  of  its  life.  A  number  of  the  insects  whose  hist(^y  it»  given 
ia  the  report,  have  never  been  naated  and  Ascribed  befecs,  al- 
though oesasioual  notices  ef  the  injuries  dene  by  some  of  them 
have  appeared  in  our  agricultural  periodicals ;  and  of  the  wpediM 
before  known,  the  account  here  presented  has  been  principally 
'4mwn  from  ori^b)al  observaliotts. 

These  observations  frequently  show  that  the  accounts  previously 
published,  even  of  some  of  the  most  common  and  iiuurious  spe- 
cies, are  imperfect,  and  in  some  instances  so  inaccurate,  that  intel- 
ligent nurserymen,  farmers,  and  editors  of  agricultural  pajpers, 
have  sometimes  been  misled,  and  have  pronounced  certain  d^iM- 
dators  to  be  a  new  and  midescrihed  species.  The  full  and  tWyi^^h 
elimination  that  has  been  given  to  several  of  these  species,  hM 
led  to  the  discovery  of  new  and  more  efficient  means  for  sul)dijb» 
ing  them.  For  instance,  the  mode  here  pointed  out  for  detecting 
and  destroying  the  apple  tree  borer,  is  so  simple^  and  obviously  so 
effectual,  that  we  doubt  not,  upon  the  publication  of  this  report^ 
it  will  immediately  attract  notice,  and  will  supercede  all  the 
modes  which  have  hitherto  bef  n  employed  for  destroy ii^  this 
most  p^nicious  insect.  And  your  committee  are  of  the  opiniaQ, 
that  the  able  and  interesting  account  which  is  here  given  of  this 
insect,  will  induce  thousands  of  our  orchardists  henceforth  to  be 
on  the  alert,  and  save  their  trees  from  this  pest,  now  showxr  to 
be  80  common,  and  thus  annually  save  to  our  State,  fiom  tha 
depredatiuns  of  this  one  insect,  an  amount  much  ejM^eeding  tb# 
sum  required  to  continue  these  investigations. 
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As  it  is  the  chief  object  of  this  examination  to  elicit  and  diffuse 
information  of  mnch  importance  to  our  citizens,  upon  a  subject 
with  which  thej  are  imperfectly  acquainted|  we  would  su^;gest 
that  an  extra  number  of  copies  of  the  report  be  printed,  for  we 
have  no  other  legislatiye  document  which  will  be  more  accepta- 
ble and  profftable  to  our  constituents  in  the  rural  districts,  or  to 
any  man  who  has  even  a  fruit  tree  growing  in  his  yard. 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting,  after  a  ftill  consideration  of  this 
subject,  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  by  a  unanimous  Tote, 
asked  of  the  L^slature  a  continuance  of  the  appropriation  for 
the  ensuing  year,  but  that  vote  not  haviog  been  communicated  to 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  that  item  was  not  included  in 
the  appropriation  bill  which  passed  the  House  last  week.  Cer- 
tainly, if  the  request  of  any  body  of  men  merits  consideration 
from  the  Legislature,  it  is  that  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society, 
convened  at  its  annual  meeting,  embracing  a  large  number  of 
our  most  intelligent  and  respectable  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  the  very  men  upon  whom  the  burthen  of  taxation  most 
heavily  falls. 

The  document  which  has  been  referred  to  your  committee  fur- 
nishes ample  evidence  of  the  able  and  thorough  manner  in  which 
the  work  is  conducted,  and  of  the  important  information  which 
it  will  bring  to  light ;  and  when  investigations  of  such  value  to 
our  citizens,  and  so  important  to  science,  can  be  secured  by  an  ex- 
penditure so  small  as  the  amount  required  for  continuing  this 
work,  your  committee  can  but  think  the  State  does  itself  great 
injustice,  if  it  permits  this  examination  of  its  insects  to  be  sus- 
pended ;  indeed,  the  State  is  too  poor  to  do  without  the  contribu- 
tion which  can  thus  be  made  to  her  resources,  and  science  will 
never  excuse  the  Legislature,  if  it  shall  refuse  the  appropriation 
for  this  work.  It  has  been  a  topic  of  remark  and  congratulation 
in  scientific  circles  of  Europe,  which  appreciate  its  importance, 
that  the  additions  which  will  be  made  to  the  science  by  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  insects  of  this  State,  will  be  of  great  value  to 
the  student  of  <<  American  Entomology." 
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NEW-TORR  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


The  committee  to  whom  the  entomological  reportof  Asa  Fitch| 
M.  D.,  was  committed)  most  respectfully  report/ 

That  they  have  examined  said  report  with  much  interest,  and 
that  it  displays  great  care,  as  well  as  research,  in  relation  to  the 
insects  injurious  to  fruit  trees,  which  are  there  described.  The 
minuteness  with  which  the  habits  of  the  insects  are  detailed  must 
render  this  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  that  has  ever 
been  presented  in  this  country.  This  is  but  the  commencement 
of  a  most  valuable  work,  all  important  to  the  farmers  and  fruit- 
growers of  our  State  and  country,  and  the  Society  can  in  no  way 
contribute  more  satisfactorily  to  the  advancement  of  this  great  in- 
terest than  by  continuing  this  work  which  has  been  so  auspici- 
ously commenced.  Dr.  Fitch  has  established  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  ablest  entomologists  of  our  country,  and  this  work  will  but 
add  to  his  reputation. 

The  committee  report  that  the  work  here  submitted  is  in  every 
respect  adapted  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Society  in  com- 
mencing this  examination,  and  they  trust  that  the  appropriation 
will  be  continued,  in  order  to  carry  forward  a  work  ?o  important 
to  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  to  the  advancement  of  entomo- 
logical science  in  our  State. 

W.  KELLY, 

B.  P.  JOHNSON, 

Committee. 
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New- York  State  Agricultural  Society,  ? 
Agricultural  Rooms^  May  8, 1854.        ) 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Society,  held  at 
the  Astor  House,  ia  the  city  of  Nenr-Tork,  M^j  4| 

Mr.  Johnson  stated  to  the  board  that  the  Legislature  had  made 
an  appropriation  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  an  examination  of 
Insects,  especially  of  those^njurious  to  vegetation,  and  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  a  suitable  person  to  perform  the  work. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson, 

Resolvedi  That  Asa  Fitch,  M.  B.,  of  Washington  county,  h% 
appointed  to  perform  the  work,  and  that  he  be  furnished  willi 
such  accommodations  as  he  may  desire,  in  the  rooms  appointed 
for  the  laboratory,  in  charge  of  the  Society,  and  that  the  Pitsir 
dent  and  Mr.  Johnson,  Corresponding  Secretary,  be  a  committor 
to  prepare  instructions  for  said  entomological  examinations. 

The  following  instructions  to  the  entomologist  were  prepared  bf 
the  committee  and  deliyered  to  Dr.  Fitch : 

entomological  examinations. 

The  liegislature,  at  its  last  session,  having  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $1,000,  to  be  expended  by  the  Society  in  an  examination 
of  the  insects  of  the  iftate,  especially  those  ii^urious  to  vegeta- 
tion y  the  executive  committee  having  appointed  Asa  Fitch,  M.B., 
of  Salem,  Washington  county,  to  make  the  examination,  the 
following  regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  examiner  were 
prepared  by  William  Kelly,  President,  and  B.  P.  Johnson,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose* 
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JU  our  Stftte  hfts  had  a  thorottf h  extftoiBation  made  of  all 
liraaches  of  its  nataral  hi8U>r7  exc^t  its  inteets,  U  is  of  tha 
lyghest  importaoGe  that  the  reniainiiig  braneh-^not  less  in  iav- 
portajMe  than  the  others^-efaoold  receive  atleaiion.  The  coob- 
nittee  feel  assured  that  in  the  selection  of  Dr.  Fitch  they  have 
ascured  a  perscm  evetj  waj  competent  to  discherge  the  dutlee 
teposed  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  Society  and  the  State. 

.  In  carrying  out  this  examination  it  is  desirable  that  equal  pro- 
minence be  given  to  economical  as  to  scientific  entomology,  that 
being  the  part  of  this  science  which  is  specially  important  to  the 
eomrounity  at  large.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  volumes  of  the 
natural  history  ^  this  Stdte,  tbat  they  are  too  purely  scfentifie  kl 
fheir  character  to  be  of  special  value  to  the  great  mass  of  o» 
aitfzens,  and  in  the  work  now  to  be  performed  it  is  obvious  thai 
it  will  be  of  very  little  consequence  to  know  that  a  particular 
kind  of  moth  or  fly  is  an  inhabitant  of  this  State,  Unless  we  are 
Ulso  informed  of  its  history  and  habits,  and  whether  it  is  a  depr<y^ 
dator  upon  any  substance  which  is  of  value  to  man.  The  habits 
and  instincts  of  our  insects  are  a  proper  subject  for  inqt^lry  as 
much  as  their  names  and  the  marks  by  which  they  are  distin- 
gtdshed  from  each  other.  The  whole  history  of  every  noxious 
Species  should  at  least  be  traced  out  as  fully  as  circumstances  will 
J>ermit. 

The  examiner  is  therefore  dhrected,  in  the  first  place,  to  make 
for  the  present  season,  the  insects  which  infest  our  fruit  trees  the 
leading  object  of  examination.  Those  infesting  our  forest  trees, 
our  grain  and  other  crops,  our  garden  vegetables,  our  animals,  Itc., 
will  remain  to  be  particularly  studied  hereafter.  The  examiner 
Js  desired  in  his  examinations  to  search  out  every  insect  which  is 
a  depredator  upon  our  apple,  plum,  pear,  cherry,  peach  and  other 
fruit  trees,  and  study  out  all  the  fects  in  the  history  of  each  spe- 
cies, both  in  its  larva  and  in  its  perfect  state,  as  far  as  he  sWl 
have  opportunity  to  do  it.  In  this  way  a  broad  foimdation  will 
be  laid  to  which  additions  can  be  made^  whkh  fntaie  «tearva- 
Motm  mtf  ahaer  to  ba  aoeeiiaiy. 
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Should  any  important  insect  depredator  appear  the  preient 
season  in  any  other  situation  than  upon  the  fruit  trees,  the  opp^r* 
tnnity  for  studying  it  should  not  be  negleeted,  for  the  same  spe- 
cies may  not  appear  again  in  many  years  under  circumstances  as 
ISiTorable  for  becoming  acquainted  with  its  real  history.  Secmdhh 
what  time  is  not  necessarily  occupied  in  examining  the  insects  ixt- 
festing  our  fruit  trees,  should  be  devoted  to  collecting  and  classi- 
fying the  insects  of  the  State,  and  to  naming  and  describing  such 
species  as  have  not  been  described. 

A  report  to  be  prepared  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Legislature,  showing  what  has  been  accomplished  during 
the  season,  to  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first,  upon  econo- 
mical entomology,  giving  an  account  of  all  that  has  been  ascer- 
tained respecting  the  insects  infesting  our  fruit  trees,  and  any 
other  iqj urious  species  that  may  have  been  obtained.  The  second 
upon  scientific  entomology,  giving  a  systematically  arranged  cata- 
logue of  all  the  insects  of  the  State,  so  far  as  they  are  known,  with 
a  brief  description  of  such  new  and  undescribed  as  may  be  dia- 
covered. 

The  work  should  be  pursued  with  a  view  of  eventually  secur- 
ing to  the  State  as  full  and  complete  accounts  of  all  the  Insects 
of  this  State  as  far  as  to  place  this  important  science  (which  is  at 
present  so  greatly  in  the  back  ground,  and  so  partially  and  im- 
perfectly explored  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,)  in  as  perfect  a  ^ 
position  and  as  fevorable  a  situation  for  being  acquired  as  its  na- 
ture will  admit  of.  Should  there  be  time,  in  addition  to  the  abovf 
to  perform  other  labor,  it  is  desired, 

Thirdly^  that  a  commencement  should  be  made  in  writing  out 
full  descriptions  of  the  species  pertaining  to  some  particular  order, 
with  observations  upon  the  time  of  appearing,  habits,  &c.,  with  a 
view  of  future  publication,  so  as  to  secure  a  complete  account  of 
all  the  insects  of  the  State  pertaining  to  that  order. 

LoMy^  suits  of  specimens  to  fully  illustrate  both  the  economi- 
cal and  scientific  entomology  of  the  Stote  should  be  gathered  in 
Mnnection  with  the  other  parU  of  this  work,  to  be  placed  in  the 
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cabinet  of  natural  history;  and  in  the  agricultural  museum,  sped- 
mens  of  the  wood,  leaves  and  fruits,  and  other  substances  depre- 
dated upon  by  each  and  every  species  of  our  noxious  insects, 
showing  the  galls  or  other  excrescences  which  they  occasion,  the 
holes  or  burrows  which  they  excavate,  the  webs  or  other  cover- 
ings for  themselves  which  they  construct,  with  preserved  speci- 
mens of  the  worms,  caterpillars,  &c.,  by  which  each  of  these  de- 
Ibrmities  is  produced. 

Such  further  examinations  as  Dr.  Fitch  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  fully  the  objects  desired  to  be  accomplished,  as  from 
time  to  time  may  be  deemed  advisable,  the  committee  desire  may 
be  made. 

WILLIAM  KELLY. 
B.  P.  JOHNSON, 

CommUt€$. 
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REPORT. 

£«0FT-1I01IT  8I0UBXD  TO  TBB  AUTKOm.] 


Extcviivk  CommUtee  <^the  Jfew-York  State  Agricultural  Societjfz 

I  herewith  submit  a  Report  upon  the  Noxious  and  other  Inseeti| 
of  the  StateofNew-Tork,  particularif  such  as  are  injurious  to 
Ihdt  ttee^  pui%aaM  to  ydul*  instmctions,  d^Uvtoi^  to  tue  in  May 
last.  I  also  ps^eseiit  specimens  ist  the  several  insets  hereflfe 
described,  abd  ^  ffafe  t^^^ition  as  dq>redated  upon  by  f faeai) 
from  t^hich  diawf Hgs  may  be  taken  fo^  iUdsdraiing  this  repor^ 
and  whidi  are  lb«ii-eafler  t^  be  depobitt^  in  the  Entomologt^ 
di4>artmeiit  of  the  Mubeum  of  the  Sodeity. 

II  has  been  common  in  treatises  upon  economical  entomologyi 
to  ar^b^e  the  teveral  species  in  their  scientific  order.  Althonglh 
thts  mode  6f  atrangethent  has  its  advantaged,  it  presupposes  such 
ab  ftcqbainUnte  tirlfh  sciebtiflc  entdmology  as  but  very  few  indl- 
vidbatetb  {^  eobbttj  po^dA.  A  p^l^b  who  meets  witli  a 
WoMb,  ^y,  ibiiiibg  k  caVity  fb  the  leaVed  of  the  apple  tree,  an^ 
<:J6ntottiIb^  ihdr  |>af^b^1iyma,  knows  faot  whether  that  worm  is  tha 
Itark  5t  t  tdieoptBtom,  a  Li&pidopterobd,  or  sbbie  otheir  Order  ot 
ttteebts,  and  i66Vis^b Wtly  ik  )&t  k  losis  ib  %hat  paH  o^  a  trork  upofi 
tidtibM  ian^t^j  liVhinged  fb  thd  usual  biabner,  t6  lock  for  aii 
^ifttiS^nt  of  ft.  £tieb  an  experl^ced  entomologist  would  M 
^ually  embatrassed  In  the  case  we  have  supposed,  and  would  bi 
tinable  tb  decide  ttrhether  such  #orm  was  a  leaf-miniDg  moth  of 
the  Order  Lepidoptera,  or  a  Prickly  beetle  (Hispa)  of  the  OrdeJr' 
Coleoptera — so  closely,  according  to  accounts,  do  the  larv»  of 
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fhfse  widely  separated  groups  resemble  eaeh  other.  I  have  tber^ 
fore  pursued  a  different  mode  of  arrangement.  As  the  insects 
whleh  infest  our  fruit  trees  occupy  the  chief  part  of  this  report, 
they  are  first  considered.  Commencing  wiih  those  which  occur 
upon  the  Apple  tree,  I  speak  in  bucces^ion  of  those  which  affect 
the  rooty  the  trunk,  the  twigs,  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  and  the 
fruit.  In  the  same  order,  insects  which  occur  upon  the  Ptar,  the 
Peach,  the  Plum,  and  the  Cherry,  are  successively  taken  up. 
From  our  Fruit  trees  I  pass  to  some  species  of  much  interest 
which  have  been  examined,  infesting  our  Forest  trees,  our  Field 
^ops,  and  our  Garden  vegetables.  This  mode  of  arrangement  of 
the  several  topics  will  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  every  reader; 
imd,  aided  by  the  brief  heading  which  precedes  the  account  of 
each  species,  will  enable  him  to  turn  at  once  to  any  insect  which 
be  wishes  to  find,  which  is  here  described. 

In  a  field  of  such  extent,  and  comprising  such  a  multitude  of 
gbjects,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  the  researches  of  a  fiogle 
aeason  can  sujQice  to  bring  this  subject  to  anything  approaching  to 
oompletenees.  I  think  it  is  Saint  Pierre  who  reoEiarks  that  he  had 
BMde  it  a  pdut  to  examine  the  several  insects  which  made  their 
qppearance  upon  a  particular  rose  bush  in  his  garden,  and  at  tke 
end  of  thirty  years  he  continued  to  find  new  kinds  which  he  had 
never  seen  upon  the  bush  before.  And  however  assiduously  one 
may  investigate  the  history  of  a  particular  species  diuing  the 
period  of  its  appearance  one  season,  if  he  returns  to  the  same 
insect  another  year,  additional  traits  in  its  habits  commonly  con- 
tinue to  be  discovered,  equal  in  importance  frequently  to  those 
which  were  first  noticed.  Those  species  which  I  have  been  abl6 
to  investigate  since  I  received  your  instructions,  including  several 
which  have  never  been  noticed  in  our  country  before,  will  be 
fi>und  fully  reported  in  the  following  pages.  The  history  of  some 
important  depredators  upon  our  American  fruk  trees,  the  Plum 
weevil,  for  instance,  and  the  Canker  worm,  which  I  have  not  as 
jet  had  time  and  favorable  opportunities  for  examining^  I  hope  to 
present  on  a  future  occasion. 

As  it  is  the  primary  object  of  this  report  to  diffuse  information 
qK)n  an  important  topic  with  which  very  few  are  at  preaenl  < 
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f^Muity  I  have  ttmniglMit  MdeaViwed  Id  treat  ttia  tnljtet  fn  n 
plain,  fltmilhtt  maimer,  avoiding  any  unnecessary  resort  to  t^ehst- 
eal  loBgiiage,  aBd  usiog  no  terms  but  such  as  will  be  found  ekarly 
defiled  in  dictionaries  which  are  in  every  schpol  distriot  in  Mt 
State.  A  fewVords,  such  as  antenna,  thorax,  abdomen,  and  elytra, 
which  are  so  common  in  works  upon  insects  that  no  one  can 
expect  to  obtain  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  this  science  witk^ 
out  becoming  familiar  with  them,  I  have  employed,  as  it  .would 
savor  of  fastidiousness  to  substitute  in  their  stead  the  correspond- 
ing English  terms  of  horns  or  feelers,  chest,  body,  and  wing- 
covers,  which  applied  to  insects  are  modified  from  their  common 
meaning,  and  the  general  reader  will  encounter  much  the  same 
taslc  in  familiarizing  himself  to  this  modified  signification  that  he 
will  have  in  learning  the  more  definite  and  convenient  technical 
terms  and  their  signification. 

Those  portions  of  the  report  which  are  designed  for  perusal 
only  when  one  has  specimens  before  him  of  which  he  is  desirous 
to  ascertain  the  names,  are  inserted  in  a  type  of  a  smaller  site. 
The  dimensions  of  the  several  insects,  larv»,  &c.,  are  expressed 
in  inches  and  the  fractional  parts  of  an  inch,  1 .25  thus  implying 
an  inch  and  a  quarter,  0.75  seventy-five  hundredths,  or  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  ko. 

With  these  explanations  I  submit  to  you  this  report,  with  the 
hope  that  it  may  aid  in  rendering  this  branch  of  science  more 
known  to  our  citizens  and  available  in  adding  to  their  comfort  and 
weUare. 

ASA  FITCH. 

FUMi  Pointj  {Eoit  Greemrich  P.  0.,)  March  14, 1855. 

P.  S.  The  Legislature  having  made  provisions  for  a  continu- 
ance of  this  work,  as  another  report  will  be  presented  the  coming 
year,  a  number  of  species  which  are  in  a  state  of  forwardness  fi>r 
publication,  and  which  we  had  contemplated  inserting  in  the  pre- 
sent document,  are  withheld  in  the  crowded  state  of  the  Society's 
volume  of  Transactions  the  present  year,  with  the  hope  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  obtain  additional  £Eicts  to  render,  our  account  of 
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iU«itrati<m8,  iwiblcb  could  4iat  be  fcit  Madf  lor  toeeittaa  Im  Ike 
pment  F^wne.  A.  F% 
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h  THE  APPLE. 

AFFECTIKG  THE  ROOT. 

Wut-like  ex«(efloeiioe0i  growing  upon  the  roots,  aometfmei  of  ah  enonnoui  si«^ 
containing  in  their  creyices  exceedinglj  minute  lice,  often  accompanied  with 
larger  winged  ones  having  their  bodiev  covered  with  a  white  coll<Ai-tIke 


Fourth  Btporicf  the  N.  T.  State  GMoet  of  Hat.  HtH.,  A.  D*  1811,  (8n^ 
ate  Pooamen^  Ko.  80>  p.  68.  P§mplugtii  ^merioMmi  Wipuuntt  IM 
ofHomopteroiis  Inseets  in  the  British  Museum,  1862,  p.  1057* 

Upon  the  SMb  day  of  October,  184&,  I  was  oceupied  In  seMtag 
out  8  nnHftber^  yomg  Apple  tfees  whieh  bad  been  lirouglit  Me 
from  the  tmn&ry  at  Glens  Falls,  Warren  oonlnty,  when,  on  the 
roots  of  om^of  these  treeSj  I  observed  some  retj  slngularexeresoeo^ 
ees.  I  was  eonjectnring  as  to  the  cause  of  this  remaricaMe  dto>> 
ease,  which'  appeared  to  be  sufficient  to  destroy  tiie  tree,  whw^ 
nearly  eoocealed  in  one  of  the  largest  exevesoenoes,  a  woolly  Piai^ 
louse  was  perceived,  and  on  further  inspection,  a  seciond  one  was 
ibund,  similarly  secreted — (me  of  these  being  dead,  liie other  alivil. 
And  on  esamtning  the  crevices  of  this  ez<mscence  with  armagnii- 
Qriag  glass,  they  were  discovered  to  be  occupied  by  numeioas 
lice,  so  minule  as  to  be  wholly  imperceptible  to  the  nd^ed  eyel 
These,  there  can  searely^  be  a  doubt,  were  the  ycmng  of  the  larget 
winged  lice,  first  noticed* 

Upon  the  wing,  in  groves,  late  in  the  autumn,  I  have  capture 
numerous  individuals  of  this  same  species,  where  no  apple  trees 
were  growing  within  a  half  mile.  These  wm«  probably  bred 
«^n  the  roots  .of  the  Thorn-  or  t&e^  Shad4>U8b  (JSmekmoMm 
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Canadensis),  and  It  may  poesfbty  prora  to  be  the  (Siet,  that  Ob  fai- 
aeet  is  not  limited  to  the  Pamm  fiunlly,  bat  inlSnta  the  roots  of 
other  deddnons  forest  and  froit  trees. 

This  aflSBCtion  of  the  roots  of  Apple  trees  has  oeeasionallj  been 
Botieed  in  oar  agriooltaral  periodicaIS|  and  Tarioos  enqairies  haye 
been  made  respecting  the  insect  wliieh  occasions  them,  which  en- 
qairies hare  receired  no  satisfiictory  answers,  for  the  reason  that 
the  insect  is  a  new  species,  different  from  any  hitherto  described 
In  books  or  known  to  oar  nurserymen  and  froit  growers.  A  com- 
manication  from  J.  Fulton,  Jr.,  of  Chester  county.  Pa.,  in  Down- 
ing's  Horticulturist,  vol.  iii,  p.  394,  gives  additional  evidence  of 
this  being  a  common  disease  oyer  a  large  extent  of  our  countryi 
and  causing  great  losses  to  our  nurserymen.  He  says :  <<  The 
main  purpose  of  my  writing  is  to  call  attrition  to  an  important 
matter,  and  to  ask  for  light  upon  the  subject.  In  taking  up' trees 
this  foil  (1848),  I  notice  that  some  of  the  roots  will  be  full  of  ex- 
cvescenees,  or  warts,  and  coy^fed  with  a  minute  white,  woolly  in- 
•eet ;  and  that  some  of  them  find  lodgment  on  the  fmnks  of  the 
trees,  in  the  partly  closed  wounds  made  by  pruning.  As  the 
tiees  seemed  vigorous,  I  paid  little  attention  t6  the  subject,  until 
aaother  nurseryman  called  my  attentioa  to  the  sal)|}eet,  and  stated, 
that  not  being  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  Apple  trees,  he  had 
been  at  several  nurseries  in  this  State  to  purchase,  and  was  hard 
•et  to  get  a  supply,  because  so  many  proved  diseased  in  this  way, 
and  that  thousands  had  to  be  thrown  away.  Since  this,  a  young 
friend  of  mine  has  returned  from  Virginia,  where  he  bad  sold  and 
delivered  several  thousand  trees ;  and  he  informs  me  that  his 
trees  were  very  generally  so,  and  that  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
appearance  was  at  all  preiiudicial  to  the  health  or  value  of  the 
trees,  nor  did  the  propogator  of  them  seem  to  be  aware  of  their 
hartfal  nature.  Can  this  insect  be  the  <  woolly  aphis  V  And  if 
so,  what  can  nurserymen  do  to  get  rid  of  a  pest  which,  unfortu- 
nately, is  by  no  means  rarely  seen  ?  I  have  detected  the  presence 
of  the  insect  much  the  most  frequently  on  trees  which  grow  in  a  gra- 
velly or  slaty  soil,  and  seldom  on  trees  growing  in  a  mellow  loam." 

A  short  description  of  this  5pecies  was  published  in  my  cata- 
logM  of  the  Homopterous  Insects,  iu  the  Stote  Cabinet  of  Nataal 
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History,  under  (he  name  of  Eriosctna  PyrL  All  those  Plant  lict 
which  were  fbnnerly  included  in  Dr.  Leach's  genus  Ericsoma^ 
which  have  all  the  veins  of  Ibe  wings  simple,  and  those  in  th« 
disk  of  the  hind  pair  two  in  number,  now  furm  the  genus  Pemr 
phigus  of  Hartig  (Germar's  Zeitsch.  vol.  iii.  p.  866),  to  which 
genus  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  refer  this  insect.*  Several  of 
the  other  species  of  this  genus,  as  well  as  the  present  one,  are 
known  to  infest  the  roots  of  plants.  I  entertain  scarcely  a  doubt 
that  tliis  is  the  same  species  which  Mr.  Walker  soon  afterwards 
described,  from  specimens  obtained  in  Nova  Scotia,  under  the 
name  of  PempMgu  Americanus;  though  the  length  which  he  as- 
signs to  it  (four  lines)  is  rather  greater  than  any  individuals  I 
have  met  with. 

To.  our  nurserymen  it  obviously  belongs,  to  fully  elucidate  the 
history  of  this  species,  and  the  disease  which  it  occasions,  as  they 
enjoy  opportunities  ibr  observing  it  such  as  belong  to  no  other 
profession.    The  knots,  or  excrescences,  occur  both  upon  the  large 

•  Mr.  Westwoody  Id  bis  Araana  Entomologia,  t«1.  U.  p.  6S>  obienras  Uiat  Um  aame  Bry^ 
crypia  (Byr^ocrjpta)  of  HAlidaj  most  be  retidned  for  Hartig*8  genus  Pemphigua.  And  on 
tbo  next  page  we  are  told:  <'Tbe  generic  name  of  Eriofoma  (Leaoh)  miut  take  piece  of 
that  id  PtrnphigtUf  and  be  restricted  to  each  tpeeies  as  differ  from  AphU  hur$ariut, "  Tbcva 
is  a  eoDtradictiun  here,  which  I  can  onlj  aeoonat  for  bj  8D|^)08iDg  Uie  ditUoguisbed  anther* 
who  is  fo  accurate  a  nomenclator,  has  inadvertently  plactd  the  name  Pemphigut  in  the  lat- 
ter quotation,  where  he  intended  to  insert  Sckizoneurm,  The  first  division  of  the  old  Lib- 
Bsean  genus  Aphii  appears  tu  h^ve  been  made  in  1819,  when  SAmouelle  (in  hb  Eotomologi4t*i 
Ccmpunitm,  p.  232)  published  the  genus  Eriowma  from  Dr.  L«^ach*s  MSS.,  with  the  <'  B, 
Mali,  the  Apki$  lanigera  of  authors,"  or  the  well-known  Apple  tre«  blight,  as  iu  type, 
Samoovlle's  little  work,  truly  a  *<  Useful  Cumpaniun"  in  it<  day,  probably  was  not  oiroulatad 
upon  the  Continent,  and  entomologists  there  seem  to  have  been  uninformed  of  its  contents* 
Several  i^ynonyms,  in  consequence,  have  uofortunately  been  introduced  into  the  science.  Fiva 
jrears  afterwards,  Blot  (In  tlie  Memoirs  of  the  Linnseaa  Society  of  Calvados,  vol.  i.  p.  114) 
Darned  the  aame  insect  Myzoxylm  Mali,  which  name  has  been  extensively  droulated  hj 
French  wi iters.  Still  more  recently,  Ilartig  (in  Germ%r*s  Z^itichrift,  vol.  ill.  p.  367)  hat 
proposed  the  name  ScMzoneura  for  this  same  genu«;  wliilst  Macquart  haa  bestowed  the  nam* 
Eriitioma  upon  a  genus  of  lies,  in  the  Order  Dlp^.€ra,  Mr.  Westwoal  is  clearly  right  in  rt- 
tainiog  Br.  Leach's  name  for  the  genus  having  Aphi$  h%igera  as  its  type. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  first  made  ab^e,  I  would  nbserve,  Mr.  Holiday  firat  proposed 
the  genus  Byriocrypta,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the  Anna'.s  of  Nat.  Ulit.  fur  the  year  1839,  paga 
189,  placing  under  this  genus  the  Aphis  Ulmi  of  Oeoffroy,  and  a  new  species  which  he  namea 
pallida.  We  hence  rvgard  the  Ulmi  9,nd  nut  the  frtirsariH«  as  the  type  of  Mr.  HaliJay't 
gpnus.  Consequently  the  name  Hyrsocrypta  must  be  retained  for  the  genus  which  has  Olwti 
for  its  type,  namely,  the  TetraiHura  of  Ilartig;  wLilst  his  genus  Ptrnphigiu,  with  burtariia 
M  lu  type,  y  entitled  to  stand.    I  thertfore  gjive  oar  Amerieaa  spcdes  under  this  naaa. 
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il#ti  of  the  Apple  tree  aadthek  mom  slender,  filweiM)  Md  eapiUoqr 
biiiiclies.  Ib  the  single  Instance  in  whieh  thejr  have  eonie  nnder 
mj  notiee,  the  main  root  of  the  jrofong  tree  waa  half  an  inch  im 
dftanieter,  half  a  span  below  the  sorlhoey  at*  which  point  k  waa 
Ipo^thirds  snrroonded  by  an  excrescence  two  inches  in  length  and 
dusee  inches  in  diameter  and  height,  and  eonnected  to  the  root 
Im  a  neck  much  smaller  than  its  base*  (The  accompanying 
figure  is  a  view  of  the  bacl^  of  this  excxie- 
Seenee,  reduced  to  one  fourth  its  actual 
size,  and  one  of  the  sm«ill  fibrou3  roots, 
with  an  excrescence  thereon.  The  origi- 
nal specimen  is  preserved  in  the  Entomo- 
logical department  of  the  Museum  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society.)  It  is  of  an 
I  irregular,  knobbed  form-  Its  surface  ia 
0^  the  same  yellowish-brown  color  as  the  bark  of  the  root,  and  is 
efr^ry  where  crowded  with  little  round  elevations,  from  the  size  of 
a  mustard  seed  to  that  of  a  buck  shot  or  a  small  pea.  On  cutting 
one  of  the  projecting  knobs,  it  is  found  to  be  of  a  very  hard, 
woody  texture,  and  wittiout  any  cavities  in  its  center.  Upon  the 
.  main  root,  between  this  and  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  a  se<^nd 
liwilar  exciescenee,  but  smaller ;  whilst  upon  several  of  the  small 
eapillary  fibres  were  similar  tubers,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that 
of,9L  bullet. 

These  excrescences  are  doubtless  formed  in  much  the  same  way 
lliat  galls  and  other  morbid  enlargements  in  the  strueinie  of  vege- 
tables are  prodnced.  The  parent  insect  insinuates  herself  down- 
yards  along  the  side  of  the  root,  as  it  would  appear,  at  the  close 
aC  ajQtumn,  and  there  deposits  her  stock  of  eggs,  and  perishes. 
These  eggs  hatch  when  the  ground  becomes  warm  the  following 
fj^riog,  and  the  young  lice  insert  their  beaks  into  the  bark  of  the 
■Dot  to  extract  their  nourishment  therefrom.  Their  punetures 
produce  a  kind  of  irritation,  which  causes  an  increased  flow  of 
ittids  to  the  spot  where  they  are  located.  This  excessive  amount 
ef  sap  thus  diverted  to  this  part  occasions  an  increased  growth  of 
^'Wood,  and  results  in  the  enormous  development  whieh  we 
have  witnessed.  As  in  other  cases  in  this  flimily,  these  lice  pro- 
bably continue  to  multiply  without  any  intercourse  of  the  sexi^a 
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leave  their  retrest,  and  coming  abroad  into  the  open  air,  copu- 
late, and  search  out  new  situations  in  which  to  plant  their  species 
Gathers,  9»  I  infer  (rom  th»  latMesa  of  the  seaa^n  whan  I  &aa4 
IPonBg  liee  upon  the  e&oreeceDoee,  remain  in  thefarabede  thnm^ 
the  winter,  to  continue  their  operations  upon  the  same  roots 
tbe  following;  year. 

The  young  larvae,  «8  appears  from  the  hasty  notes  and  sketch  which  I  was  able  to 
tfke  whilst  they  were  still  aliye,  were  scarcely  four  hundredths  of  an  inch  in  length} 
of  an  oyal  form  and  a  pale  dull  yellow  color.  Their  legs  were 
shortish,  robost,  and  nearly  eqnaL  in  length.  The  antenn»  ap* 
peared  much  like  a  fbnrth  pMr  of  legs,  being  robost,  and  about 
the  same  length  as  the  legs;  they  seemed  to  be  flye-Jointed,  the 
jointasnooessi^ely  diminishing  ia  diameter,  tha  one  next  to^  the 
last  being  longest.  From  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  of  each  of 
these  yonng  lice  protruded  a  white  filament,  or  short  thread  of 
floeculent  cotton-lika  matter,  Tarioualy  curled  and  crinklad  hi 
different  indifidnals.  The  whiteness  of  this  filament  rendered 
it  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  served  to  show  the  situation  of  the  insect  as  it 
Moved  about  upon  the  surtkce  of  the  ezoreeoence,  when  otherwise  it  weuld  hare  been 
nbolly  invisible.. 

The  matur€  winged  individuals  are  nearly  or  quite  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length 
to  the  tips  of  the  closed  wings,  and  these,  when  spread,  measure  tiiirty-eight  hund* 
Earths  of  an  inch  across.  The  body,  legs  and  antemus  are  ooal  blsflk;  the  antenasB 
are  aboui  b^  the  length  of  the  body,  and  the  head  and  abdomen  on  its  back 
are  covered  with  a  dense  mass  of  sn6w  white  or  bluish  white  flocculent  down.  The 
upper  wings  are  transparent  and  slightly  smoky,  as  though  fine  dust  had  settled  upon 
them.  This  doudhiess  is  rather  more  dense  at  their  tips.  The  veins  are  black, 
iihitly  margiDed  with  dusky  brown.  The  rib  vefai  ia  robust,  and  ibom  its  bass  to  the 
sMgma  very  slightly  ai^roaches  the  margin,  it  then  gradually  diverges  frem  it  to  the 
base  of  the  fourth  vein,  where  it  is  more  distant  from  the  margin  than  in  any  other 
part  of  its  course;  it  thenoe  curves  slightly  towards  the  margin,  and  Joins  it  at  a  very 
aeute  angle,  the  margin  being  commonly  slightly  contracted,  or  obtusely  notched,  at 
the  point  of  junction.  The  first  vein  curves  slightly  towards  the  tip  on  its  basal  part, 
and  then  runs  straight,  or  near  its  apex  curves  almost  imperceptibly  towards  the 
inner  niargin.  Th^  second  vein  is  rather  more  robust  than  the  ftnt,  is  thickest  in 
its  middle,  at  its  base  curved  towards  the  tip,  middle  portion  straight^  apical  third 
curving  towards  the  inner  margin;  its  base  is  nearer  to  the  base  of  the  first  vein  than 
to  the  outer  margin,  aad  it  is  about  seven  times  as  fkr  flrom  the  first  vein  at  the  apex 
aa  H  ia  at  the  base.'  The  third  vein  is  rather  more  slender  than  the  first,  nearly 
^bidght,  sub-parallel  with  the  second  vein  twcthirds  of  its  length,  its  basal  third 
abortive  and  imperceptible  except  in  a  particular  reflection  of  the  light,  base  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  base  of  the  secpnd  vein  that  this  is  from  the  first,  apex 
'  Marertbeapez  of  the  soooBdtefai  than  this  is  to  the  fiM.    The  IburthiKfai  Ismeiv 
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MlMiBi  tbftn  tbe  fifst  and  tUrd,  tUdkaat  si  biMe  and  gr«aii«11j  HMve  sleadtr  ttaM» 
to  the  tip,  basal  portion  gently  carved,  the,  remainiDg  part  straight,  iU  apex  nearer 
that  of  the  third  than  that  of  the  rib  vein,  about  the  same  distance  from  the  apex  of 
the  rib  vein  that  the  apex  of  the  third  vein  is  fVom  that  of  the  second.  Marginal  vefn 
robust  and  black  (torn  the  base  to  the  stigma,  rerj  slender  and  Mack  along  tbe  outer 
Htigin  of  tbe  stigma,  slender  and  brown  flrom  the  stigma  aronnd  the  tip  of  the  wiog 
and  along  its  inner  margin  to  the  apex  of  the  first  vehi,  thence  robust  and  black, 
gradually  becoming  brown  towards  the  base,  stigma  dark  smoky  brown,  oblong,  ita 
opposite  sides  nearly  parallel,  abruptly  converging  to  an  acute  point  at  each  end,  the 
basal  end  more  acute  than  the  apical,  and  slightly  attenuated.  Lower  wings  more 
clear  and  hyaline,  marginal  vein  and  outer  filament  of  the  rib  vein  pale  brown.  Inner 
filament  black  and  very  gradually  diverging  from  the  outer,  both  filaments  undu- 
lated beyond  the  l^  of  the  second  vein;  the  two  dis<ioidal  veins  blackish,  the  first 
slightly  undulated,  its  apex  the  same  distance  from  the  apex  of  the  seeond  that  this 
is  ttom  that  of  the  inner  filament  of  the  rib  vefai. 

An  abnormal  variety  has  (kllen  under  my  notice  in  one  instance,  in  which  the  apex 
of  the  fuurth  vein  of  the  right  wing  was  slightly  forked. 

When  a  tree  ceases  to  grow  with  its  usual  vigor,  and  Its  leaves 
are  of  a  paler  and  more  yellow  hue  than  usbal,  and  no  borers  in 
the  trunk|  or  other  obvious  cause  of  disease  can  be  discovered, 
the  presence  of  this  blight  upon  its  roots  may  be  suspected,  aod 
the  earth  should  be  removed  from  them  sufficiently  to  ascertain 
whether  excrescences  such  as  have  been  above  described  are 
formed  upon  them,  and  if  discovered,  it  will  be  well  to  clear 
away  the  earth  from  around  them  as  much  as  can  conveniently 
be  done,  and  pour  strong  soapsuds  upon  them,  that  it  may  satu- 
rate the  crevices  in  the  excrescences,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that 
every  insect  that  is  reached  and  wetted  by  this  solution  will  im- 
mediately perish.  And  ashes  should  be  freely  mingled  with  the 
soil  with  which  the  roots  are  covered.  It  is  probable  that  by  a 
resort  to  these  measures  an  affected  tree  can  in  most  instances  be 
cured. 

It  is  chiefly  in  nurseries,  upon  the  roots  of  young  trees  taken 
up  to  be  transplanted,  that  the  blight  will  be  detected.  In  con- 
sequence of  it  thousands  of  trees  in  our  country  have  undoubted- 
ly been  thrown  away.  But  there  is  probably  no  neces^ity  for 
rejecting  such  trees.  If  the  root  be  dipped  in  soap  sudsi,  unless 
the  lice  upon  it  are  a  much  hardier  race  than  their  kindrtd  which 
dwell  upon  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  trees,  they  will  at  once  be  de- 
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stroyed,  asd  such  trees  may  then  be  eet  oat  witk  as  rnneh  safety 
as  though  thej  had  never  been  affected.  This,  at  all  events,  is  a 
pdnt  which  any  nurseryman  can  easily  ascertain  by  experiment 
BIr.  Downing  recommends  the  mixing  of  a  shovelfull  of  ashes 
with  the  earth  in  which  such  trees  are  set,  which  may  be  equally 
as  effectual  as  an  immersion  of  the  roots  in  soap  suds. 


AFFECTING  THE  TRUKK. 

EzcftyaUng  a  round  flat  cavity  under  the  bark  near  the  root,  and  then  boring  a 
cylindrical  hole  upward  in  the  solid  wood:  a  yellowish  or  white,  fuotlesSi 
^        cylindrical  grub,  broadest  anteriorly,  with  a  bniwn  head  and  black  Jawa. 

The  Applb  Ta»  Borbr.    Saptrda  bivittata,  Sat.    S3nionyin,  Saperda  can 
didat  Fabricics. 

This  is  one  of  the  worst  enemies  against  which  our  apple  trees 
have  to  contend.  It  is  much  more  common  everywhere  in  our 
country  than  is  generally  supposed.  The  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cul- 
tivator (vol.  X,  page  212,)  speaks  of  it  as  a  New  England  insect, 
which  has  never  been  seen  as  yet,  to  his  knowledge,  in  Ohio. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  is  commcm  in  that  State, 
for  I  met  with  it  last  autumn  in  the  orchards  of  Michigan  and 
Illinois,  and  am  informed  by  the  editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer 
that  it  has  for  many  y^ars  been  found  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Chicago.  Specimens  of  the  beetle  have  also  been  sent  me  from 
Arkansas^  and  as  this  is  a  native  insect,  which  breeds  in  the  dif- 
ferent  species  of  thorn,  in  the  mouixtain  ash,  and  the  shad-bush, 
there  is  a  strong  probability  that  it  is  as  widely  spread  over  our 
country  as  these  trees  are.  And  notwithstanding  it  has  been  so 
often  noticed  in  our  agricultural  and  other  papers,  many  of  our 
citizens  are  yet  wholly  unaware  of  its  existence,  and  others  who 
are  tamiliar  with  the  published  account^t,  suppose  it  occurs  only 
in  some  distant  localities,  and  are  wholly  unsuspicious  that  their 
own  neighborhoods  and  their  own  trees  are  suflfering  from  it.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  instances  where  orchards  are 
dwindling  and  dieing  fiom  the  attacks  of  tliis  insect,  their  pro- 
prietors suppose  there  is  something  in  the  soil  or  local  situation 
which  prevents  their  fruit  trees  from  being  more  vigorous  and 
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•pinioii  Aat  parflcahtr  locaUtiM  are  uniwwgaMe  to  tto  growth^ 
fruit  tieed,  aid  this  pinion  has  almost farpariablj  nm^tiomtim 
laet  that  ordbaidfl  planted  in  these  situatloMi  have  n^  been  thxlll|f 
end  ptodaeUve.  Now  there  is  a  atooog  fiiobebttity  ttoftt^  at  Itmt 
in  many  cases^  those  failoves  have  been  eauBoi  bp' tib^  ^tta^  ot 
insects,  and  that  these  localities  which  are  in  such  bad  repute  are 
in  reality  as  well  adapted  for  fruit  culture  as  any  others  in  their 
vicinity.  The  justness  of  these  reipadca  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  case :  A  lot  at  East  Greenwich,  Washington  couuty, 
irecently  purchased  by  Dr.  Henry  K.  McLean,  bad  ten  young 
apple  trees  standing  upon  it^  which  are  about  ten  feet  high.  The 
bad  condition  of  these  trees  was  noticed  by  the  doctor,  when  bar- 
gaining for  the  land,  and  he  was  told  by  the  forn]^er  owner  that  he 
must  not  expect  fruit  trees  to  do  well  there,  the  soil  and  situation 
(a  terraced  flat  of  gravel,  bordering  upon  Batten  kill,)  beii^ 
unadapted  to  them.  Other  residents  in  the  neighborhood  reite- 
rated the  same  statement.  The  doctor,  on  llispecting  the  trees 
more  closely,  soon  afterwards,  discovered  that  they  were  badly 
infested  with  the  borer,  and  going  to  work  with  his  knife,  he  last 
spring  dug  out  and  destroyed  from  these  ten  trees,  over  sixty 
worms,  as  he  assures  me,  although  the  statement  is  almost  incredi- 
ble. Several  of  the  trees  were  almost  girdled,  and  would  have 
been  quite  so  in  a  short  time.  These  trees  now  show  fbr  them- 
selves that  during  the  past  summer  they  have  scarcely  been 
equalled  in  the  rapidity  of  their  growth  and  their  thriffy  condi- 
tion, by  any  others  in  the  country.  And  it  Is  thus  rendered  evi- 
dent that  the  gardens  and  yards  of  that  neighborhood  are  well 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  at  least  of  the  apple  tree,  and  that  the 
bad  repute  in  which  they  have  heretofore  been  held  has  been 
wholly  unmerited. 

Elmer  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  Farm  Ridge,  La  Salle  county,  Illinois,  an 
intelligent  fruit  culturist  who  has  had  much  experience  with 
eomeof  the  insects  infesting  our  fruit  trees,  and  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  several  interesting  laets  relating  to  tills  and  other 
speeies,  informs  me,  Aat  he  sat  out  fifty  apple  trees  in  the  year 
1888,  and  in  1843  when  they  had  grown  to  about  thvee  inelMa  in 


ttunetor^^'Mlcbbof  emfoAwfA  If  tke  boMr  wns  among  Mi  t»6M^ 
MfiBg  U1i«d  Ulkd  ne«ly  half  «be  tceM  ki  his  orcbMd.  nrii 
WW  tiM  fiiit  time  Jiia  tittentfon  wag  diiMtod  ^  llila  toseet^mnd  *m 
fitntoalioii  he^^fonnd  tiiat^daMt  OTteiy  ode  of  hii  tnaa  had  frotii 
one  to  Ave  werma  1b  itham;  and  ae^caral  wen  4esttmf9i^  bcyomA 
all  jyaasibtlity  ^of  taring  theaa.  in  tmt  lostaiiea  he  has  fcwMt 
twen«f  of^hese  worms  in  one  ixm^  i>or  a  few  ferns  ftat  Ihey 
herb  not  hMn  so  ttmioross  in  his  wMtAtf  as  th^  ^i«?to«l6l^ 
weM^  He  hM  kept «  ftettf  •aooniiteaocoQm  of  Us  Ihdt  ti««i, 
and  IhMls  thbt  of  «B  Ihe  ap^le  trees  he  has  planted,  he  hat  kM 
anein  ev^ry  eight  fiom  die  b<»^.  The  inseet  *i  more  ibod  'dt 
Ihe  'qninec^  eireti)  Am  it  is  of  the  ap]^le,  iMonmcih  that  he  he« 
tbvmi  it  imjposrtble  to  grow  this  Imit,  the  stalks,  MtwithstanAng 
all  the  ca»  he  has  gliren  them,  hehig  almost  iatiariablf  Hddkii 
hf  the  boner.  3Phe«gh  he  hae  set  out  very  nMHj  ^oce  tietie 
ckMriHg  the  past  Miteen  jreaie,  be  has  Dmrer  been  able  to  get  b«t  m 
detten  qnin^s,  and  these  wwe  fathered  in  the  lUl  «f  1858,  when 
all  kinds  afifirait  mre  so  abmidani  in  his  seetion  of  eo^ntrf . 

^he  acconnts  which  have  been  given,  and  the  ideas  that  are 
prevalent  respecting  the  burrow  which  this  worm  excavates  in 
the  trees  which  it  attacks  are  very  imperfect,  and  in  part  errone* 
ous.  tt  is  the  common  opinion  that  it  simply  bores  a  cylindrical 
passage  upwards  in  the  solid  wood  of  the  tree^  which  passage  it 
keeps  clean  and  empty.  If  this  were  the  case^  a  constant  effurtp 
I  think,  would  be  required  to  prevent  this  footless  worm  from 
falling  to  the  bottpm  jof  its  burrow^  As  w»  shall  seoi  that  part 
of  it^  (^rafioos  whereby  it  does  the  most  injury  to  the  ti«e,  has 
bfen  hitherto  oyerlgoked. 

The  "Winged  beetle  make!i  Its  appearance  every  year  early  ift 
Jnne.  like  ^het  species  of  the  family  of  long  homed  beetles 
{Cerambyddt^)  tt>  Which  It  pertains,  it  flies  only  by  night.  In  The 
eourse  of  this  and  the  Iblhywing  month  the  female  deposits  he^ 
eggs,  one  in  a  place,  upon  the  bark,  low  down,  at  or  very  near 
the  surface  of  the  eanh;  but  when  these  beetles  are  numerous, 
some  of  thehf  eggs  ajne  placed  higher  up,  particularly  in  the  axils 
ttrhere  the  lower  limbs  proceed  from  the  trunk.  Proto  each  of 
these  eggs  is  hatched  a  mintite  grub,  or  more  properly  a  maggot. 
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fiNT  it  has  DO  feet  It  is  of  a  white  eokur,  with  t  yiaUowish  Uage 
to  its  head.  This  tnaggot  eats  its  way  direetJy  dowowanls  in  the 
bark)  produdng  a  disooloratioD  where  it  is  situated.  If  the  outer 
darlc  oiilored  soribee  of  the  barlL  be  sctaped  off  with  a  knife  the 
last  of  Auf[;usl  or  lore  part  of  September,  so  as  to  expose  the  cleas 
white  bark  beneath,  as  ean  easily  be  done  without  any  iiyury  to 
the  tree,  wherever  there  is  a  youag  worm  it  can  readily  be  detected* 
A  little  blackish  spot,  rather  larger  than  a  kernel  of  wheat,  will  be 
discorered  wherever  an  egg  has  been  deposited,  and  by  euUing 
•lightly  into  the  bark  the  worm  will  be  found.  It  gradually 
works  its  way  onwards  through  the  bark,  increasing  in  size  as  it 
advances,  nntU  it  reaches  the  ^p-wood ;  here  it  takes  up  its  abode, 
feeding  upon  and  consuming  the  soft  wood,  hereby  fiirming  a 
smooth  round  flat  cavity,  the  size  of  a  dollar  or  larger,  inime* 
diately  under  the  bark.  It  keeps  its  biurrow  clean  by  pushing 
its  excrement  out  of  a  small  crevice  or  opening  through  the  bark, 
which  it  makes  at  the  lower  part  of  its  burrow,  and  if  this  orifice 
becomes  clogged  up  it  opens  another.  This  excrement  resembles 
new  fine  saw  dust,  and  enables  us  readily  to  detect  the  presence 
of  the  worm  by  the  little  heap  of  this  substance  which  is  accumu- 
lated on  the  ground,  commonly  covering  the  hole  out  of  which 
it  is  extruded,  and  by  particles  of  it  wMch  adhere  around  the 
orifice  where  it  is  higher  up,  or  in  the  fork  of  the  tree;  the  outer 
surface  of  the  bark  also  often  becomes  slightly  depressed,  or  flat- 
tened, over  this  cavity. 

When  the  worm  is  half  grown,  or  more,  as  if  conscious  it  would 
BOW  form  a  dainty  tid  bit  for  a  woodpecker  or  any  other  insrctiv- 
orous  bird,  and  that  it  was  daily  becoming  less  secure  in  its  pre- 
sent situation,  by  reason  of  its  burrow  being  so  large,  and  forming 
so  much  of  a  cavity  as  to  be  liable  to  be  detected  by  any  scrutiny 
made  on  the  outside  of  the  tree,  it  seeks  to  place  itself  in  a  less 
exposed  situation,  by  gnawing  a  cylindrical  retreat  for  itself  up- 
wards in  the  solid  heart-wood  of  the  tree.  Some  of  its  habits  are 
now  reversed.  The  flat  cavity  which  it  was  so  careful  to  keep 
clean  it  is  now  intent  upon  filling  up  and  obliterating,  as  far  as  it 
is  able,  that  it  may  not  be  discovered.  It  ceases  to  ejfct  its  cast- 
ings, and  now  crowds  and  packs  them  in  the  lower  part  of  its 
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barrow,  as  it  bores  a  rouod  hok,  upward,  in  tlie  solid  wood. 
This  bote  runs  slightly  Inwards,  towards  the  centre  of  the  trte, 
and  then  outwards,  so  that  when  it  is  completed  its  upper  end  is 
perforated  through  the  sap*  wood,  and  is  only  covered  by  the  bark* 
The  lower  flat  portion  of  its  burrow  is  by  this 
time  stuffed  in  every  part  with  its  castings, 
whilst  the  long  cylindrical  passago  abpre  la 
still  empty.  A^  if  fearful  that  these  castings, 
being  so  fine  and  dry,  might  sift  out,  and  thus 
If  ave  an  open  passage  for  some  marauding  in- 
sect or  other  enemy  to  crawl  in  and  destroy  it 
during  its  defenceless  pupa  state,  and  that  it 
may,  during  this  period  of  its  life,  be  securely 
held  in  the  middle  of  its  c}lindrical  hole,  the 
worm  now  turns  itself  around,  (as  I  think,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  how  otherwise 
this  long  round  cavity  becomes  filled  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  usually  find  it,)  and  with 
its  jaws  strips  a  quantity  of  woody  fibres  from 
the  inner  walls  of  the  middle  part  of  its  bur- 
row, thus  enlarging  this  part  sufficiently  to  give 
it  ig^ple  room  to  repose  here  in  its  pupa  state, 
when  its  body  becomes  more  short  and  broad 
than  it  has  previously  been.  With  these  fibres 
of  wood,  which  are  from  a  half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in 
length,  it  firmly  plugs  up  all  the  lower  part  of  its  burrow  above 
the  flat  excavation  in  the  sap-wood,  placing  the  fibres  frequently 
in  as  regular  order  as  the  hairs  of  a  mustache.  And  the  fastings 
.which  it  voids  when  in  this  inverted  position  are  crowded,  and 
firmly  packed  together  in  the  upper  end  of  its  burrow.  Thus 
the  long  cylindrical  hole  which  it  has  bored  becomes  filled  up, 
and  securely  plugged  with  woody  debris  at  each  extremity,  leav- 
ing only  a  vacant  space  in  its  middle,  where  it  is  deepest  sunk  in 
the  wood  of  the  tree,  for  the  insect  to  lie  during  its  pupa  etate. 
The  annexed  cut  will  give  an  idea  of  these  burrows  and  their 
contents,  as  they  appear  when  the  l)ark  is  removed  and  the  wood 
cut  away  sufficiently  to  expose  their  whole  length  to  view. 
Having  now  finished  its  labors  and  attained  its  growth  it  again 
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t«9»itMlfaMmiidtoHBfi>ttiierpost«re,'wtth  its  head  tipwtMli, 
bMoiMA  inactive,  and  lies  dormant  daring  tho  winter  season,  aiid 
the  follonviing  spring  is  llransformed  to  a  pupa.  Ttom  this  pupa 
ibe^yftct  inseetMon  after  'hatches,  and  tearing  away  the  sair- 
dUSl  like  powdieir  which  has  been  packed  in  the  upper  end  of  its 
bitfroW)  it  has  onlj  to  break  through  the  bark  Iwd,  tvhich  it 
easily  dees  with  fts  shaip,  pow^rftil  jaws,  to  tome  Mft  iff  die  Irte. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  burrow  of  this  worm4tonsistd  4f  two 
distinct  parts — a  round  flat  excavation  in  the  saj^w^od^  Hn Ae- 
diatelj  under  the  bark,  and  a  long  round  hole  in  tbe  aolifl  ^(tBif 
running  upwards  froot  the  upper  part  ef  the  flat  cavhn^,  Ai%t  la- 
wards  towards  the  cratre  of  the  Irunk^  atad  then^ut#irdl  lo  die 
bark.  This  upper  portion  of  the  burrow  is  variable  in  iti  leogfti, 
being  sonetimes  no  more  tbu  an  inch  and  three  ^alt^rl^^ad  at 
other  times,  as  I  am  informed,  a  foci  or  more.  Thie  Icfwer  flat 
pcfrtion,  as  already  stated,  is  about  the  tiae  of  a  dollar,  bift  to  fre- 
quently mucfa  larger  than  this;  and  when  the  vtorbi  4comes  to 
knots  or  ottier  obstructions  when  excavating  it,  instead  of  i&aki*g 
it  round  it  is  cut  out  in  an  irregular  form.  But  in  all  cases  tke 
wwm  passes  the  flrst  periods  of  its  life  in  oonsaiaing  4k%  si^ 
wood,  its  jaws  piobably  being  too  weak  as  ]^  to  eaable  11  lo  Wirtk 
In  the  iMurder  wood  of  the  iftterk>r  of  the  tree,  ani  R  ia  by  Ites 
mitiiag  in  tiie  sap-wood,  and  cutting  off  so  many  of  its  vessels, 
that  this  worm  4xm  the  chief  iqjury  to  the  tree,  stinting  it  in  its 
giowth,  and  taming  the  leaves  to  assume  a  yellowish,  sickly  hne. 
And  whete  fbu  or  flVe  worms  tire  at  work  in  one  young  tree,  w 
is  ofleMhe  case,  these  flat  cavities  in  the  sap-wood  are  liable  (6 
dome  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  thus  eompletely  girdle  anA 
destroy  the  tree. 

Numehms  tariations  In  the  fotm  afld  direetioA  of  the  burrows 
of  these  borers  tnay  be  met  with.  Some  of  the  woUns  seem  to  b^ 
very  wild  and  erratic  in  their  proceedings.  It  is  sometimes  the 
ease  that  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  sap-wood  it  works  directly  up- 
wards, under  the  bark,  and  then  turns,  it  may  be,  obliquely 
downwards  before  entering  the  heart-wood.  A  most  singular  de- 
viation from  the  usual  habit  was  related  to  me  by  £squlre  Bald- 
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wisiy  as  ibllowt :  <^  Tbe  borer  first  made  a  flexnoiig  eliaiiiiel  up- 
wards, under  l^e  bark,  a  distance  of  two  feet,  tbe  cbannel  be- 
coming gradtially  larger  as  the  worm  bad  increased  in  size. 
Hairing  traced  its  burrow  thus  far  by  means  of  a  pointed  twig, 
for  (said  my  informant)  whenever  I  find  one  of  these  fellows  in 
my  trees  I  am  after  him  immediately  <  with  a  sharp  stick,'  I 
fomid  he  had  bored  directly  diroogh  the  centre  or  heart  of  the 
tree,  which  was  four  inches  in  diameter,  taking  a  course  slightly 
upwards,  ^  that  affcer  loosening  and  removing  some  of  the  stulF- 
tog  in  the  hole,  I  discovered  my  rod  had  pricked  through  the 
bark  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  tree,  and  yet  did  not  encounter 
the  worm;  but  on  examining  upon  this  side  of  the  tree  I  found, 
having  not  quite  completed  his  feast,  he  had  gone  upwards 
in  the  sap-wood  three  inches  further,  where  I  finally  discovered 
<  the  gentleman.'  He  evidently  had  finished  his  travels,  for  lie 
was  an  inch  and  a  half  in  lengA,  was  sluggish  and  inactive,  and 
'  to  all  appearances  was  about  changing  to  a  pupa.^  According  to 
Dr.  Harris  (Treatise  on  New  England  Insects,  page  95,)  the  larva 
state  of  this  insect  continues  from  two  to  three  years. 

Mr.  T.  B.  Ashton,  of  Whitecreek,  New-Tork,  informs  me  that 
he  has  in  different  ye^s  captured  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  ol 
these  beetles  in  their  perfect  state,  and  that  only  one-third  ol 
these  have  been  females.  Aec<«ding  to  his  observations  the  time  ol 
their  appearance  varies  somewhat,  as  the  season  is  more  forward 
or  backward^  but  commonly,  here  in  Washington  count/,  forty 
miles  north  of  Albany,  they  begin  to  be  found  upon  the  trees 
about  the  2(Hh  of  June,  from  which  time  until  \he  «lose  of  the 
month  they  appear  to  be  more  numerous  than  they  are  afterwards. 

The  mature  worm  yarles  considerably  in  its  size,  bnt  is  most  commonly  rather  lesi 

than  an  inch  long,  and  over  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  In  diameter  anteriorly  at  itsbroadesi 

part.    It  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  the  second  segment  being  bulged  and  rather  broa^ei 

than  the  others.    It  is  soft  and  fleshy,  and  of  a  very  pale  yellow  or  a  white  color 

The  head  is  chestnuubrown,  polished  and  horny,  with  scattered  hairs;  the  nppei 

jaws  (mandibles)  are  deep  blacky  sloped  at  their  tips,  which  are  obtusely  rounded 

between  them  appears  the  labmm  or  upper  lip,  of  a  tawny  yellow  color,  anc 

densely  clothed  with  short  hairs  j  the  throat  is  also  ptfle  tawny  yellow.    The  feelen 

ypalpi)  consist  of  a  conical,  three-jointed  process,  on  the  under  side  of  each  mandible 

jyjd  inserted  upon  the  loiier  jaw  (maxilla),  the  tip  of  which  slightly  projects  in  thi 
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Ibru  of  a  tbort  rom^Mi  prbcen  at  Ibe  inner  bam  of  tbe  filers.    Tbe  feeters  of  tBe 
lower  Itp  (labial  palpi) ,  are  also  perceptible,  fonfiing  a  conical  tyo^jolBted  prooew- 
of  a  cbestDnt  color,  inside  of  each  lower  jaw.    Tbe  auteDnao  are  alsa  represented  by 
»  smaA.  jointed,  projecting  point,  near  tbe  enter  angles  of  the  betd,  so  minnte  tbafr 
wO  sbotild  little  suspect  ft  would  beeeme  developed  into  tbe  Ipng  borti  wbicb  we  find 
So  tbe  winged  beetle.    Scattered  oyer  tbe  reaialnder  of  tbe  bodj,  more  densely  Us 
partienlar  places,  are  numerous  slvort  brown  bairs.    Tbe  second  segment  is  larger 
iban  any  of  tbe  eibers,  as  shown  fn  tbe  following  cut;  its  upper  side  slopes  obliquely 
downwards  and  forwards,  and  is  occupied  by  a  large  smocitb  spot  of  a  pale  tawny 
yMlow  eolor,  tbe  peisterior  part  of  wlifcbis  eOvered  witb  brown  points ;  beneatb  Is  ft' 
•miller  tratev^rse  space,  occupied  by  similar  points,  but  whb  a  band  destitute  eft 
them  running  aeross  its  middle,  and  on  each  side  i^  a  paft  tawny  yellow  spot  desti- 
tute of  tbese  brown  points.    Tbe  tbird  and  fourtb  segments  are  shorter  than  the 
following  ones.    On  the  top  of  tbe  fourtb  and  each  of  tbe  succeeding  segments,  to> 
to  tbe  tenth,  is  a  transTers^  wart-like  elevation,  divided  into  t^e  parts  by  a  stron|fly' 
impressed  londtudinal  Ihie.    Along  each  side  tbe  spiraeles  or  breathing' 
pores  form  a  row  of  nine  chestnut  brown  dots,  situated  upon  the  second,  the 
fifth  and  each  of  the  following  segments;  and  immediately  btlow  tbese  is  aD 
elevated  longitudinal  ridge,  i^hlch  is  interrupted  at  the  joints:    Benestb,  aa 
above,  Is  a  traasv^rse  wart-like  bump  on  the  middle  of  each  seginent  Aroia^ 
tbe  fourth  to  the  tenth,  with  a  faint  longitudinal  impression  acroiB  its 
middle.    There  are  thirteen  segments  in  all,  separated  from  each  other  by 
strong  constrictions.    The  last  one  of  tbese  is  double,  or  appears  like  tw» 
segments,  its  posterior  porttoa  heksg  but  half  as  broa^  aa  the  aUterior,  hit<^* 
which  it  is  deeply  aunk. 

The  perfect  insect  or  beetle  measures  iVom  slightly  over  one-half  to  plump  three- 
fourths  of  sn  inch  in  leogth,  and  from  0.17  to  6.25  in  width,  the  males  being  smaller 
abd  much  more  slender  than  the  females.  K  is  eoverM'  with  dense  appressed 
milk-white  p  besoenee,  and  abovO  are  three  broad  stripes,  formed  by  short  appressed 
hairs,  of  an  umber  or  butternut  brown  color,  not  a  fksoous  brown,  as  is  stated  ha 
iOme  of  the  descriptions.  These  stripes  commenee  upon  the  base  of  the  head  and 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  Both  upon  the  thorax  and  the  elytra 
they  are  coaraely  punctured,  eaeh  puncture  jl^lding  a  short  blaek  nearly  ereel* 
bristle.  The  middle  stripe  embraoea  the  suture  of  the  eljtra,  is  gradually  nar- 
rowed to  a  point  posteriorly,  and  does  not  reach  tbe  apex  of  the  suture.  Tbe  outer 
siripes  are  narrower  on  the  thorax,  and  occupy  the  outer  half  of  each  elytrum> 
and  are  edged  exteriorly  at  their  tips  with  white.  The  white  portions  of  the  sur- 
Ihce  are  clothed  with  floe  white  hairs,  which  on  the  face  are  interspersed  with  black 
bristles  arising  from  fine  black  punctures.  The  head  has  an  hnpressed  black  line  io 
its  middle,  upon  which  in  tbe  center  ef  the  face  is  a  brown  spot,  which  Is^  round, 
kidney -fbaped,  or  like  tbe  letter  Y.  In  the  females  this  spot  is  sometimes  wanting, 
or  is  replaced  by  two  ftiint  dots.  Tbe  mouth  is  black,  witb  the  Isbrum  or  upper  Up 
and  tbe  bases  of  the  mandibles  clothed  with  white  appressed  hairs.  The  eyes  are 
eoal  black.  The  antennas  are  inserted  upon  a  nbort  broad  prominence  which  arises 
in  the  notch  of  tbe  eyes.  They  are  slightly  loT)ger  than  the  body  in  the  males,  and 
shorter  in  the  females.  They  are  composed  of  eleven  Joints,  whereof  the  second 
OM  is  quite  short  and  all  the  ethers  long  and  cylindrical,  the  baasl  one  being  mvA 
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thSdcer  thAn  the  others.  They  tfe  eorered  wHh  appressed  white  halts  upon  a  UMt- 
froQBd,  oaxuHmg  them  to  appear  gray  in  the  malea  and  white  in  the  females.  The* 
tMMal  joint  has  8e?eral  scattered  black  bristles,  and  vpon  the  under  side  is  a  row  of 
ilmilar  bristles  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  Joint,  and  three  at  the  tips  of  each  of  the  three 
following  joints.  The  thorax  presents  a  slender  line  in  its  middle,  which  line  Is 
impiresBed  poeteriorly  and  elevated  anteriorly,  its  anterior  end  being  often  of  a  Wfalta 
€<Aor'.  The  legs  are  of  the  same  oolor  as  the  anteraw,  the  soles  of  the  Ibet  being  paie^ 
brown  or  yellowish,  and  the  hooksat  thek  tips  Are  reddirii-brown. 

This  ihsect  was  regarded  as  a  new  species  by  Mr.  Say,  and  he 
accordingly  described  it  in  the  year  1824,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  (vol.  iii.  p.  409,)  under  the  name 
of  Sdperda  hiviitaia  or  the  Two-striped  Saperda,  which  name  is 
also  adopted  by  Dr.  Harris,  and  is  currently  known  throughout 
our  couptry  as  the  scientific  name  of  this  insect.  Faforicius  long 
since  very  briefly  noticed  a  species  (Entomologia  Systematica, 
vol.  i.  b.  p.  307,)  which  he  found  in  the  museum  of  Dr.  Hunter, 
the  native  country  of  which  was  unknown,  under  the  name  of 
Saperda  Candida^  or  the  White  Saperda.  He  merely  says  of  thid 
insect  that  it  is  white,  above  fuscous  with  two  white  stripes,  aiid 
with  obtuse,  smooth  elytra.  As  Dr.  Hunter^s  museum  contained 
many  insects  from  this  country^  Prof.  Haldeman  and  Dr.  Le  Conte 
regard  our  Apple  tree  borer  as  being  without  doubt  the  S.  can- 
dida  of  Fabrielus.  In  this  they  are  probably  correct;  but  as  oar 
insect  is  dearly  of  an  umber  and  not  a  fuscous  brown  color,  and 
haa  punctured  elytM,  marks  which  are  at  variance  with  the  Far 
brician  account,  I  deem  it  more  safe  to  retain  the  name  given  byr 
Mr.  Say,  connected  with  which  there  is  no  query,  until  our  insect 
has  been  compared  with  the  specimen,  which  is  probably  still  in 
existencci  fix)m  which  Fabricius  drew  his  description. 

Among  the  means  provided  by  the  Author  of  Naturt^  f&s  ds^ 
stroying  this  borer  and  keeping  it  flrom  becoming  unduly  multi*- 
plied,  the  woodpeckers  of  our  country,  and  particularly  t^ 
Downy  woodpecker  (Ptct^  pubescensj  Lin-),  which  is  so  frequently 
seen  in  our  orchards,  stands  conspicuous.  This  gay  bird  seems 
to  have  been  endowed  with  the  habits  and  furnished  with  the 
organs  which  it  possesses,  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  It 
to  discover  and  prey  upon  the  Apple-tree  borer  and  similar 
IsTvm.    As  these  worms  place  themselves  und^  the  bark,  down 
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at  the  very  surface  of  the  ground,  their  lurking  place  can  only  be 
found  by  a  bird  which  makes  its  examinations  with  its  head  down- 
wards ;  and  the  slender,  extensile,  flexible,  barbed  tongue  of  this 
bird  was  evidently  constructed  to  enable  it  to  probe  the  holes  and 
explore  the  crevices  and  cavities  of  the  bark,  and  transfix  and 
drag  from  its  cell  any  worm  which  is  found  reposing  there.  En- 
quire Baldwin  tells  me  that  in  numerous  instances  he  has  found 
the  flat  cavity  excavated  by  the  borer  under  the  bark,  without 
any  vestiges  of  a  worm  in  it,  and  has  been  wholly  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  its  disappearance  at  this  time,  when  its  burrow  is  not 
half  completed .  My  neighbor,  Peter  R^id,  who  has  devoted  much 
attention  to  our  birds  and  their  habits,  informs  me  he  has  repeat- 
edly noticed  tlie  woodpecker  remaining  some  considerable  time 
down  at  the  very  root  of  the  Apple  tree,  busily  occupied  in  some 
operation  at  that  particular  part.  These  facts  we  think  clearly 
elucidate  each  other,  and  render  it  evident  that  the  woodpecker 
is  the  most  formidable  natural  enemy  to  the  Apple-tree  borer 
which  exists.  And  whether  such  a  war  of  extermination  should 
be  waged  against  this  bird,  as  has  been  declared  by  high  authority 
(ELirtland's  Zool.  Ohio,  p.  179),  weleave  to  be  considered  hereafter. 

It  is  probable,  from  what  is  said  of  the  next  species,  that  this 
also  is  subject  to  the  attacks  of  Hymenopterous  or  Bee-like  para- 
sites, which  feed  upon  and  destroy  thA  worm,  although  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  of  these  have  as  yet  been  actually  discovered 
preying  upon  it 

On  glancing  over  the  various  remedies  which  have  been  j)ra- 
posed,  and  which  may  be  met  with  in  our  agricultural  papers,  for 
the  destruction  of  this  borer,  we  are  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
fiu>t,  that,  although  these  publications  are  doing  great  good  in  our 
community,  they  still  unwittingly  circulate  many  things  that  are 
foolish,  and  some  that  are  pernicious.  As  an  instance,  we  may 
cite  the  following:  <<  One  of  the  surest  means  to  destroy  the  borers 
in  Apple  trees,  is  to  make  a  solution  of  potash,  two  pounds  to  a 
gallon  of  water,  which  must  be  injected  into  the  hole  where  the 
borer  has  entered,  by  means  of  a  syringe  holding  half  a  pint.'' 
Now,  we  are  not  without  suspicions  that  so  strong  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  would  destroy  not  only  the  borer,  but  the  tree 
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also,  especially  if  a  half  pint  of  it  could  be  injected  into  each 
the  holes  which  are  frequently  made  by  four  or  five  worms  in  oi 
young  tree.  But  as  these  holes  are  commonly  already  stuffi 
full  of  sawdust-like  matter  and  woody  fibres,  we  see  not  ho 
anything  can  possibly  be  injected  until  these  are  removed.  Ai 
this  solution,-  we  are  further  told,  must  be  injected  ^^  into  the  ho 
where  the  borer  has  entered.'^  Now  this  hole  is  at  first  no  larg 
than  a  pin,  and  often  becomes  wholly  closed  up  in  the  course 
a  few  weeks,  so  that,  as  Hood  says,  <<  there  a'n't  no  Billy  then 
— the  worni  having  opened  another  orifice  through  which  to  eje 
its  castings.  Yet  the  terms  of  the  prescription  are  explicit  ai 
peremptory.  Through  the  hole  where  the  worm  has  entered  tl 
solution  "  must  be"  injected. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  Apple-tree  borer,  to  use  a  medical  ten 
there  are  two  ^'  indications."  The  first  is,  to  protect  the  tr 
from  attack ;  the  second,  to  destroy  the  worm.  And  as  we  ha^ 
simple,  direct,  and  effectual  modes  for  accomplishing  both  the 
purposes,  there  is  no  occasion  for  dwelling  upon  those  which  a 
of  doubtful  efficacy  or  inconvenient  to  be  applied. 

Experiments  amply  show  that  alkaline  preparations  of  suitab 
strength  are  most  repulsive,  nay,  directly  poisonous  to  most  i 
sects  and  their  larvse,  whilst  upon  vegetation  they  have  an  opp 
site  effect,  promoting  the  health  and  accelerating  the  growth 
plants.  Of  these  preparations,  one  of  the  least  expensive,  oi 
which  is  everywhere  at  hand,  and  of  suitable  strength  for  beii 
applied  freely  to  the  outer  bark  of  trees  without  danger  of  erodii 
or  otherwise  injuring  its  texture,  is  common  soft  soap.  Mai 
citizens  from  hll  parts  of  our  State,  who  were  present  at  the  la 
annual  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  will  recolle 
the  high  encomiums  passed  upon  this  article,  by  the  Hon.  A.  '. 
Dickinson,  and  his  statement  that  a  handful  of  it  placed  in  t] 
axils  of  the  lower  limbs  was  a  sovereign  prophylactic,  repelling  £ 
insects  from  the  tree.  Although  we  cannot  deem  the  applicati( 
of  this  substance  in  this  simple  manner  such  a  panacea  as  was  i 
timated — indeed,  we  are  confident  it  could  have  no  effect  to  pi 
vent  a  moth  or  a  plant-louse  from  alighting  and  'depositing  i 
eggs  upon  the  distant  leaves  and  twigs— yet  against  all  those  j 
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.sects  which  infest  the  tratik  or  which  are  obliged  to  crawl  up 
the  trunk  to^ain  access  to  the  tree,  we  have  little  doabt  it  will 
prove  an  effectual  safeguard.  Washed  downwards  as  it  will  be 
hy  the  rains  so  as  to  impregnate  the  bark  over  the  chief  part  of 
the  trunk  and  to  the  very  root,  there  is  little  tprobabilitj  that  the 
beetle  of  the  Apple-tree  borer  will  venture  to  deposit  its  eggs  io 
.a  situation  where  those  eggs,  or  the  young  worms  wliich  proceed 
from  them,  will  be  exposed  to  destruction  from  encountering  this 
Alkaline  matter.  The  late  Mr.  Downing  (Horticulturist,  vol.  ii* 
p.  531)  recommended  a  mixture  of  soap,  sulphur,  and  .tobacco 
water,  with  which  to  paint  the  bark  of  the  tree  impiedia^ely  above 
the.surfiice  of  the  ground,  and  in  the  axils  of  the  lower  limbs; 
subsequently  (vol.  iv.  p.  536)  he  recommends  soap  tperely  thinned 
with  tobacco  water,  to  the  consistence  of  thick  cream,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  same  places.  According  to  his  observations,  the 
*borer  entirely  forsook  the  trees  which  were  thus  washed,  even 
though  the  mixture  had  been  applied  some  weeks  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  the  winged  beetle.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  efficacy  of  these  prescriptions  of  ifir.  Downing  depend  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  upon  the  soap  they  contain.  It  will  be  as  well, 
therefore,  to  apply  this  alone,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used 
by  Senator  Dickinson,  or  by  rubbing  it  in  the  axils  of  the  lower 
limbs  and  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  these  b^ing  the  parts 
which  are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  this  insect.  In  all  orchards 
where  the  borer  is  present  or  where  a  visit  from  it  is  apprehen- 
ded, this  measure  should  invariably  be  resorted  to  the  latter  part 
of  May,  or,  in  more  northern  localities,  where  the  beetle  will  be 
.'somewhat  later  in  appearing,  early  in  June.  Young  thrifty  trees, 
especially,  should  be  attended  to,  as  this  insect  appears  to  be  par- 
ticularly inclined  to  infest  them. 

With  regard,  in  the  next  place,  to  destroying  the  worm,  where 
the  trees  have  been  n<*glected  and  the  luetic  has  been  permitted 
to  invade  them  and  deposit  its  eggs.  If  time  permits,  the  orchard 
should  be  examined  the  last  of  August,  and  the  outer  surface  of 
the  bark  at  the  root  scraped,  to  detect  any  black  spots  theiein ; 
for  at  this  time,  the  minute  worms  in  the  hark  can  be  more  readily 
destroyed  than  at  any  subsequent  period,  and  btfore  they  have 
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difficult  if  not  absolutely  impracticable.  On  the  ^ole,  I  think 
ihe  best  resort  of  an  j  now  in  use,  is  that  which  is  most  common!  j 
practised,  namely,  opening  the  burrow  with  a  chisel  or  a  stoat 
bladed  knife,  to  where  the  worm  lies,  and  destroying  "  the  vil- 
lain.'' Experience  shows  that  the  wound  thus  made  in  the  tree 
A  of  little  account,  as  it  readily  heals,  and  injures  the  tree  ihr 
less  than  does  a  continuance  of  the  worm  therein.  Even  where 
tiireC)  four,  or  five  worms  are  cut  out  of  one  small  tree,  the  vigor 
with  wnich  it  starts  forward  immediately  afterwards  sufficiently 
attests  the  benefit  which  has  been  rendered  it. 

But  when  I  came  to  examine  the  situation  of  this  worm  and 
the  construction  of  its  burrow,  a  remedy  suggested  itself  to  me  so 
perfectly  simple  and  sure,  and  so  easy  of  application,  as  I  have 
found  on  trial,  that  I  am  surprised  it  has  never  before  been  pro- 
posed. It  consists  in  scalding  the  worm  by  pouring  hot  water 
Into  the  top  of  its  burrow.  The  upper  end  of  the  burrow  can 
easily  be  found  by  puncturing  the  bark  with  an  awl,  or  even  with 
a  8tiff  pin  directly  above  the  orifice  where  the  castings  ha?e  been 
ejected.  It  is  commonly  about  three  inches  above  this  orifice, 
but  may  be  ka  inch  less  or  a  few  inches  more.  It  is  discovered 
by  the  point  of  the  awl  readily  sinking  in  much  deeper  here  than 
tt  will  elsewhere.  Then,  with  the  point  of  a  pen-knife  cut  away 
flte  bark,  which  is  already  dead,  which  covers  the  upper  end  ol 
the  burrow,  and  scrape  out  the  saw-dust  like  castings  which  are 
packed  into  this  part  of  the  cavity,  looeening  and  removing  them  0 
as  bx  down  as  can  conveniently  be  done.  Then  from  a  tea  pet 
€t  other  vessel  having  a  small  spout,  pour  hot  water  into  the  hole, 
ad  intervals  as  it  soaks  downwards,  for  a  few  moments,  until  you 
aie  certain,  from  its  oozing  out  at  the  lower  orifice,  or  otherwise, 
tttftt  it  has  reached  the  worm  sufficiently  to  kill  it.  By  cutting 
^wnwards  into  the  wood,  and  extracting  the  worm,  a  few 
ndnutes  after  this  operation,  any  one  can  satisfy  himself  that  the 
ealprit  is,  as  Patrick  says,  <<  killed  dead,''  and  that 

<<  A  kettle  of  fcUdiog  hot  water  Iqjected 

InflkUiblj  cares  the  timher  aflfocted, 

The  worm  It  will  die  and  the  tree  will  rccorer." 

Indeed  it  is  quite  probable  that  merely  opening  the  upper  end 
if  the  burrow,  in  the  manner  above  described,  so  as  to  permit  th# 
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previously  dwelt.  On  layipg  op^p  one  of  these  burrows  J  !fiiid 
it  is  more  than  an  inch  iod^ngth  and  all  its  lower  part  is  jilled 
and  blocked  up  with  the  fine  sawdusMike  castings 
of  the  worm.  Thus  when  the  worm  is  destined  to  \a^ 
torpid  and  inactive  during  the  long  months  of  winter, 
it  has  the  forethought,  so  to  spepk,  to.placeit^^^lf  ina 
safe  and  secure  retreat,  within  the  solid  .wood  of  the 
tree,  with  the  hole  leading  to  its  cell  plugged  up,  so 
as  effectually  to  prevent  any  enemy  from  gaining 
admission  to  it. 

Still,  this  worm  is  not  able  to  secure  itself  entirely 
from  those  parisitic  insects  which  are  the  destroyers  of  so  many 
other  species  of  its  race,  and  which,  as  is  currently  remarked, 
appear  to  have  been  created  for  the  express  purpose  of  preying 
.upon  those  species,  in  order  to  prevent  their  becoming  exce.^sively 
multiplied.    We  should  expect  that  this  and  other  borers,  lying 
as  they  do  beneath  the  bark  or  within  the  wood  of  trees,  were  so 
securely  shielded,  that  it  would  he  impossible  for  any  insect 
enemy  to  discover  and  gain  access  to  them,  to  mole^t  or  destroy 
them.    But  among  the  specimens  sent  me  by  Mr.  Barry,  is  one, 
where  the  worm  has  been  entirely  devoured,  nothing  but  its 
shrivelled  skin  remaining,  within  and  upon  which  are  several 
minute  maggots  or  footless  little  grubs,  soft,  dull  whi'e,  sbining, 
of  a  long  egg-shaped  form,  pointed  at  the  tip  and  blunt  in  front, 
their  bodies  divided  into  segments  by  very  fine  transverse  im- 
pressed lines  or  sutures.    They  are  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
long  and  0.035  broad  at  the  widest  part.    These  are  evidently 
the  larvae  of  some  small  Hymenopterdus  or  Bee-like  insect,  per- 
taining;, there  can  be  little  doubt,  to  the  &mily  Chalcididje — the 
female  of  which  has  the  instinct  to  discover  these  borers,  probably 
in  the  earlier  periods  of  their  life. when  they  are  lying  directly 
beneath  the  bark,  and  piercing  through  the  bark  with  her  ovipo- 
sitor, and  puncturing  the  skin  of  the  borer,  drops  her  eggs 
.therein,  which  subsequently  hatch  and  subsist  upon  the  boier, 
eventually  destroying  it.    These  min^te  larvffi  were  forwarded  to 
;me  under  the  supposition  that  they  were  injurious  to  the  Apple 
^ee,  whereas,  by  destroying  these  pernicious  borers,  it  is  evident 
they  must.be  regarded  as  our  b^^t  friends.    This  f^t^t  Ulustntt^ 
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b  a  smoothish  faintly-marked  line,  and  on  each  side  of  each  segment  is  an  irregular 
triaogalar  indentation,  from  the  inner  angle  of  which  a  fkint  impressed  line  extends 
inwards.  On  each  side,  heneath,  is  an  impressed,  longitudinal  line.  There  are  no 
conical  projecting  points  at  the  apex  of  the  last  segment. 

These  borers,  sent  to  me  as  above  stated,  have  not  yet  completed 
their  transformations;  but  they  will  in  all  probability  remain  in 
their  present.cells  in  the  wood,  and  be  changed  to  pupa  the  com- 
ing spring,  from  which  the  perfect  insects  will  issue  the  latter 
part  of  May  and  during  the  month  of  June.  And  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  will  prove  to  be  the  species  named  by  Pabri- 
cius  Buprestis  femorataj  which  species  pertains  to  the  modern 
genus  Chrysobothris.  This  insect  may  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of 
our  country.  The  natural  place  for  its  larva  is  in  the  White  oak, 
and  it  is  probable  that  being  deprived  of  a  sufficient  supply  of 
this  wood,  In  which  to  deposit  its  eggs,  in  consequence  of  our 
forests  being  so  rapidly  and  extensively  cut  down,  this  insect  has 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  the  Apple  and  Peach  trees.  Dr.  Harris 
speaks  of  meeting  ^ith  it  upon  and  under  the  bark  of  Peach 
trees,  and!  have  captured  it  upon  the  Apple  tree.  Professor 
Kirtland,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  doubtless  alludes  to  this  speeieS| 
(Downing's  Horticulturist,  vol.  ii.  p.  644,)  when  he  says,  "Our 
Apple  trees  are  often  injured  by  the  larv©of  the BuprestisyWhiaii 
will  girdle  out  extensive  portions  of  the  bark  and  young  wood." 
This,  moreover,  is  in  all  probability  the  beetle  of  which  a  wood 
cut  illustration  is  given  in  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  vol.  x,  page  24*. 
Although  no  description  of  the  insect  or  its  larvce  is  given,  the 
figure  presents  more  points  of  resemblance  to  C.femorata  than  to 
any  other  common  American  spedies.  The  following  interesting 
particulars,  there  stated,  sufficiently  indicate  that  this  beetle  will 
be  liable  to  do  great  damage  in  our  orchards.  The  editor  says, 
«  The  late  Dr.  Barker,  of  McConnellsville,  (Morgan  county,Ohio,) 
called  our  attention  to  the  iiyury  done  to  his  Apple  trees,  by  the 
beetle  represented  above,  several  years  ago.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  July,  and  large  numbers  of  these  beetles  were  seen  running  up 
and  down  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  trees,  while  beneath 
the  bark  extensive  ravages  of  the  larvsD  were  found.  We  ob- 
served, however,  that  these  injuries  seemed  in  nearly  or  quite  all 
cases  to  have  commenced  where  the  bark  had  previously  been 
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killed  from  some  other  cause,  and  were  almost  invariably  on  tht 
south  side  of  the  trees.  We  have  since  found  occasional  marki 
of  these  insects  in  other  orchards,  but  never  where  the  tree! 
appeared  to  have  been  in  perfect  health  previous  to  their  attacks.' 
This  beetle,  however,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  old  and  decaying 
trees,  as  the  observations  of  the  editor  of  the  Ohio  Cultivate: 
leads  him  to  infer.  The  sections  of  wood  sent  me  by  Mr.  Barr] 
are  from  young  and  thrifty  Apple  trees;  and  it  occurs  in  Oaks 
also,  of  this  character,  as  well  as  those  which  are  aged  anc 
perishing. 

Like  other  spedes  of  its  fkmfly,  the  Thick-legged  Bnprestis  is  Tsriable  ii 
size,  measuring  ftom  four  to  five  tenths  of  tn  inch  in  length,  and  abont  two-tenths  ii 
width.  It  is  of  a  black  or  gre^iish  black  color,  polished  and  shining,  with  the  snr 
fitee  i^ongh  and  uneven.  The  head,  and  sometimes  the  thorax,  and  the  depressec 
portions  of  the  elytra,  are  of  a  doll  coppery  color.  The  hiod  is  snnk  into  th< 
thorax  to  the  eyes,  is  densely  punctured,  and  is  clothed  in  front  with  fine  whit< 
hairs,  which  are  directed  downwards.  Upon  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  head  is  i 
smooth,  rafsed,  black  Ifaie,  with  a  narrow  impressed  line  throngh  its  middle,  a  marl 
which  serres  to  .distinguish  this  from  some  of  the  other  species  which  are  closel] 
related  to  it.  The  thorax  is  much  more  broad  than  long,  and  is  widest  forward  o 
the  middle.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  dense,  coarsish  punctures,  which  run  intc 
each  other  in  a  somewhat  transverse  direction.  It  is  also  somewhat  uneven,  with  slighl 
elevations  and  hollows,  but  has  not  two  smooth  raised  lines  on  its  middle  and  anterioi 
part,  which  are  met  with  in  another  species  very  similar  to  this,  the  Tooth- legged 
Snapping-beetle,  (ChnfiobothrU  dentipes,  Grermar.^  The  elytra  or  wh)g-coyeri 
present  a  much  more  rough  and  unequal  surface  than  any  other  part  of  the  insect 
Tliree  smooth  and  polished  raised  lines  extend  lengthwise  of  each  wing-cover,  and 
the  intervals  between  them  are  in  places  occopied  by  smaller  ralKd  lines,  which 
form  a  kind  of  net-work ;  and  two  impressed  transverse  spots  may  also  be  discerned 
more  or  les 4  distinctly,  dividing  each  wing* cover  into  three  nearly  equal  portions, 
These  spots  reach  from  the  inner  one  of  the  three  raised  lines  nearly  to  the  outei 
margin,  crossing  the  two  other  raised  lines,  and  interrupting  them  more  or  less. 
They  are  commonly  of  a  cupreous  tinge,  and  densely  punctured,  but  are  mor< 
smooth  than  the  other  portions  of  the  surface.  A  smaller  and  more  deeply  im- 
pressed spot  may  commonly  be  found  in  the  space  next  to  the  suture,  and  forwarc 
of  the  anterior  spot,  of  which  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  continuation.  The  wing  covers  ar< 
rounded  at  their  tips,  so  as  to  present  a  slight  notcb  at  the  suture  when  they  arc 
closed ;  and  the  outer  margin,  towards  the  tip,  has  several  very  minute,  projectini 
teeth.  When  the  wing-covers  are  parted  the  back  is  discovered  to  be  of  a  brillian 
bluish-green  color,  and  thickly  puactured,  with  a  row  of  large  impressed  spots  alonj 
the  middle,  one  on  each  segment,  and  half  way  between  these  and  the  outer  margii 
is  another  row  of  smaller  impressed  dots,  havbg  their  centres  black.  The  unde\ 
side  of  the  body  and  the  legs  are  brilliant  coppery,  the  feet  being  deep  shining  green 
their  last  joint  and  the  hooks  at^its  end  black.    Here  also  the  surface  is  every wher* 
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tbickly  pnnctared,  the  punctares  on  the  venter  or  hiod  part  of  the  hody  openlx^ 
hftckwttrds.  The  Ust  segmeDt  has  an  eleyated  Hoe  in  the  middle  at  ita  hate,  and  ito 
apex  is  cat  off  by  a  straight  line,  in  the  middle  of  whioh  is  oommonly  a  small  pro* 
Jecting  tooth.  The  anterior  thighs  are  remarkably  large,  from  which  drcumstanoe 
this  species  has  received  its  name,  and  they  have  an  angular  projection  on  their  inner 
sides,  beyond  the  middle.    The  tibis  or  shanks  of  these  legs  are  slightly  carved. 

The  remedies  for  destrojing  this  borer  must  necessarily  be 
much  the  same  with  those  already  stated  for  the  common  borer 
or  Striped  Saperda.  They  consist  essentially  of  three  measures : 
1st,  coating  or  impregnating  the  bark  with  some  substance  repul- 
sive to  the  insect;  2d,  destroying  the  beetle  by  hand  picking; 
imd  3d,  destroying  the  larva  by  cutting  into  and  extracting  it 
from  its  burrow. 

As  it  is  during  the  month  of  June  and  fore  part  of  July  tbafc 
the  beetle  frequents  the  trees  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its 
eggs  in  the  bark,  it  is  probable  that  whitewashing  the  trunk  and 
large  limbs,  or  rubbing  them  over  with  soft  soap,  early  in  June, 
will  secure  them  from  molestation  from  this  enemy.  And  in  dls^ 
tricts  where  this  borer  is  known  to  Infest  the  Apple  trees,  the 
trees  should  be  repeatedly  inspected  during  this  part  of  the  year, 
and  any  of  these  beetles  that  are  found  upon  them  should  be  ct^ 
tured  and  destroyed;  It  is  at  midday  of  warm  sunshiny  days 
that  the  search  for  them  will  be  most  successful,  as  they  are  then 
most  active,  and  show  themselves  abroad.  The  larv»,  when 
young,  appear  to  have  the  same  habit  with  most  other  borers,  of 
keeping  their  burrow  clean  by  throwing  their  castings  out  of  it 
through  a  small  orifice  in  the  bark.  They  can  therefore  be  dis- 
covered, probably,  by  the  new  sawdust-like  powder  which  will  be 
found  adhering  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  bark.  In  August  or 
September,  whilst  the  worms  are  yet  young,  and  before  they  hare 
penetrated  the  heart- wood,  the  trees  should  be  careAiIly  examined 
for  these  worms.  Wherever  fn)m  any  particles  of  the  sawdust- 
like powder  appearing  externally  upon  the  bark,  one  of  theae 
worms  is  suspected,  it  will  be  easy,  at  least  in  young  trees,  where 
tne  bark  is  thin  and  smooth,  to  ascertain  by  puncturing  it  with  a 
stiff  pin,  whether  there  is  any  hollow  cavity  beneath,  and  if  one 
Is  discovered,  the  bark  should  be  cut  away  with  a  knife,  until  the 
worm  is  found  and  destroyed.    After  it  has  penetrated  the  solid 
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Badly  as  this  insect  is  infesting  onr  orchards  in  the  State  of 
New- York,  it  is  scourging  our  western  neighbors  far  more  severe- 
ly. In  those  districts  bordering  upon  Lake  Michigan,  in  parti* 
cular,  it  is  at  the  present  time  making  the  most  appalling  hayoe^ 
surpassing  anything  which  has  hitherto  been  recorded  of  this 
species.  Scarcely  a  tree  is  free  from  them,  and  unless  measures 
for  destroying  the  insect  are  resorted  to,  the  tree  is  sure  to  perish 
within  a  few  years  after  it  is  invaded. 

George  Kimball,  Esq.,  of  Kenosha,  "Wisconsin,  gave  me  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  account  of  the  introduction  and  spreading  of 
this  inject  among  his  trees:  <<The  bark-louse  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  here  in  the  year  1840  by  four  young  sweet  apple 
trees  which  my  son  brought  from  Cleveland,  Ohio".  These  trees 
dwindled,  their  limbs  had  a  black  appearance,  and  the  bark  was 
everywhere  covered  with  these  lice,  crowded  upon  and  over- 
lapping each  other,  so  that  they  would  peel  oflF  in  large  scales, 
and  be  washed  off  by  rains,  clusters  of  them  adhering  together  in 
sheets,  till  finally,  in  the  year  1848,  these  trees  died,  having 
grown  not  more  than  an  inch  annually  for  the  three  last  years. 
And  the  same  lice  had  now  spread  upon  and  were  covering  my 
other  trees  more  or  less.  All  my  trees  became  badly  infested, 
the  sweet  ones  being  overrun  more  than  the  others.  Some  of 
them  took  up  their  abode  upon  my  pear  trees  also,  particularly 
upon  a  small  tree  which  I  happened  to  have,  bearing  hard  worth- 
less fruit ;  this  was  covered  with  them  as  badly  as  some  of  my 
apple  trees.  We  could  find  nothing  in  books,  or  in  agricultural 
or  horticultural  papers  which  seemed  to  apply  to  this  louse,  and 
hence  were  thrown  upon  our  own  ingenuity  to  combat  it.  Efforts 
were  made  in  this  village  to  organize  a  society,  with  an  admission 
fee  of  ten  dollars,  to  raise  a  fund  with  which  to  encourage  expe- 
riments, and  handsomely  reward  the  person  who  discovered  the 
best  remedy.  A  secret  remedy,  which  proved  to  be  worthless, 
was  extensively  sold  all  over  this  section  of  country  for  one  dol- 
lar to  each  person.  Hoping  that  my  younger  and  more  vigorous 
trees  would  outlive  the  pest,  I  dug  up  and  threw  away  all  my  old 
trees^  upwards  of  thirty  in  number.  I  have  now  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  trees,  none  of  ihem  over  twelve  years  old,  and 
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trees,)  first  by  Modeer,  (Act.  Gothenb.  i.  22,)  by  which  name  It 
has  been  noticed  by  Geoffroy,  and  authors  generally  since.  Gmelin 
refers  to  the  same  insect,  at  least  as  it  has  been  generally  suiq)06ed, 
under  tjxe  name  Coccus  conchiformisy  or  the  Shell-form  or  Oystei- 
shaped  Bark-louse.  The  specific  name,  arborumlinearis^  if  really 
designed  for  the  Bark-louse  upon  the  Apple-tree,  is  a  very  UDfi>^ 
tunate  one,  as  this  species  is  not  linear  in  its  form,  but  tapering, 
and  nearly  all  the  other  species  of  Bark-lice  infest  trees  as  well 
as  this.  Costa  has  recently  reformed  this  name,  by  omitting  from 
it  the  redundant  word  arborum.  But  if  the  original  name  is  to 
berejected,  in  consequence  of  its  non-conformity  to  the  present 
rales  of  scientific  nomenclature,  Omelin's  name  ctmckiformismnsi 
assuredly  take  its  place,  in  consequence  both  of  its  priority  and 
its  appropriateness.  Some  of  the  latest  authorities,  however, 
regard  the  cmchiformis  and  linearis  as  being  two  distinct  species. 
This  threw  such  doubts  upon  the  question  which  of  these  names 
should  be  adopted  for  our  Apple  Bark-louse,  provided  it  was 
identical  with  the  European  insect,  as  I  felt  myself  scarcely  com- 
petent to  resolve,  with  the  few  authorities  upon  these  insects 
ivhich  I  have  at  hand.  As  Mr.  Curtis,  the  distinguished  British 
entomologist,  now  president  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, had  communicated  a  series  of  articles  upon  several  of  the 
species  of  this  genus,  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Gardener's  Chro- 
nicle— ^a  volume  to  which  I  have  not  access — and  as  I  had  here- 
tofore had  some  correspondence  with  him,  I  recently  enclosed  to 
him  for  his  opinion,  specimens  of  our  Apple  Bark-louse,  and  also 
a  seemingly  identical  species  found  upon  our  Red  osier,  {Cornus 
sericea.)  The  following  is  an  extract  from  his  reply :  "I have 
carefully  examined  your  specimens.  They  are  identical,  and  are 
the  Coccus  arborum  linearis^  Geoff.,  and  I  believe  the  C.  conckt- 
formis  of  Omelin,  which  is  in  that  case  a  sjrnonym.  Ton  are 
right  in  placing  them  in  the  genus  Jlspidiotus.^^  I  trust  this 
information  will  satisfy  some  of  my  western  friends  who  have 
been  reluctant  to  credit  my  statement  that  their  insect  is  not  new, 
but  is  common  here  at  the  east,  and  also  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Rennie  speaks  of  having  found  this  species  in  great  plenty 
upon  currant  bushes.    I  have  never  met  with  it  upon  the  culti- 
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Under  these  sealee  I  luiTe  also  re^eatecDj  met  with  a  small 
oftASS^^  ^1^^  bondredths  of  an  inch  long,  of  frequently  modi 
smaller,  of  a  broad  oval  form,  rounded  at  one  end  and  tapering 
lo  an  aoate  point  at  tbe  other,  soft,  of  a  honey-yellow  color, 
d%btly  translOfeent  and  shining,  with  an  opake  brownish  cloud 
in  the  middle,  produced  by  alimentary  matter  in  the  viscera,  and 
divided  into  segments  by  fidntly  imj^^^essed  transverse  lines.  This 
li  probably  the  larva  of  some  minute  Hymeaopterous  insect,  spe 
daUy  designed  by  Providence  for  destroying  the  eggs  of  tbe  bark 
louse.  That  these  eggs  are  its  food  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  maggot  is  small  a  number  of  q^  are  found  under  the 
scale  with  it,  wlien  it  is  laiger  the  eggs  are  fewer.  The  indivi- 
dual from  which  the  above  measurement  and  description  was 
drawn  had  but  two  eggs  remaining  for  it  to  ctMisume^  Whether 
the  maggot  be  larger  or  smaller  it,  with  the  eggs,  appears  to  com- 
pletely fill  the  cavity  beneath  the  scale,  and  I  have  only  met 
with  this  parasite  upon  thrifty  trees,  where  each  scale  had  a  large 
number  of  eggs  beneath  it.  It  doubtless  remains  beneath  the 
scale  during  its  pupa  state,  and  then  makes  its  exit  by  perforating 
a  small  round  hole  through  the  scale.  Scales  which  are  thus 
perforated  may  flrequently  be  met  with.  Our  cut  represents  a 
scale  liiagnified  and  perf(»rated  for  the  escape  of  a  parasite,  the 
short  line  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  figure  indicating  the  natu- 
ral length  of  the  scale. 

The  eggs  are  somewhat  less  than  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch 
in  length ;  they  are  of  a  regular  oval  shape,  about  twice  as  long 
as  broad,  smooth  but  not  shining,  opake,  most  of  them  of  a  white 
color,  others  dull  pale  yellow. 

As  early  as  the  12th  of  May  I  have  found  individual  larve 
hatched,  and  running  about  with  much  activity  among  the  eggs, 
but  remaining  under  the  scale  for  protection.  It  is  not  till  about 
a  fortnight  later  that  the  eggs  mostly  become  hatched,  and  the 
young  crawl  out  from  under  the  scale  and  scatter  themselves  over 
the  bark.  To  the  naked  eye  they  appear  like  minute  white  dots, 
tiniformlv  diffused  over  the  smooth  bark  of  the  twigs,  and  ap- 
pearing like  natural  white  points  or  glands  of  the  bark.  A  per- 
son to  whom  I  once  pointed  out  these  white  specks  was  reluctant 
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washes  are  sure  to  be.  The  fibres  of  the  tobacco,  dlffosed  throng 
this  preparation,  caose  a  portion  of  its  strength  to  remain  where- 
ever  it  is  applied,  longer  than  any  application  which  is  whoUy 
Soluble  in  rain  water  can  do.  He  first  trims  the  trees  well,  so 
that  every  twig  can  be  reached  with  the  paint  brush,  and  applies 
this  preparation  before  the  buds  have  much  swelled  in  the  spring. 
Two  men,  strictly  charged  to  take  their  time,  and  be  sure  that 
they  painted  the  whole  of  the  bark  to  the  end  of  every  twig,  were 
occupied  a  fortnight  last  spring  in  going  over  his  hundred  and  fifty 
young  trees;  When  I  saw  his  trees,  the  latter  part  of  September, 
this  composition  was  still  plainly  to  be  seen  upon  the  rough  bark 
of  their  trunks  and  upon  the  under  sides  of  their  limbs,  resemb- 
ling a  whitish  mouldiness  of  the  bark.  The  trees  had  grown  very 
thriftily,  and  yielded  well,  whilst  only  a  single  scale  could  here 
and  there  be  found  upon  the  twigs  of  the  present  year's  growth, 
all  the  older  parts  being  entirely  free  from  them.  Although 
trees  perishing  with  lice  were  standing  in  the  adjacent  yards  and 
gardens,  it  seemed  these  insects  preferred  starvation  at  home 
rather  than  being  poisoned  by  invading  these  trees,  -  hence  it  ap- 
pears that  one  thorough  application  of  this  preparation  is  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  all  the  insects  upon  the  trees,  and  to  protect 
them  from  invasion  from  neighboring  trees  for  a  period  of  two 
years;  for  free  as  the  trees  were  from  these  insects  in  September, 
there  can  be  no  call  for  a  renewal  of  this  composition  upon  them 
the  coming  spring. 


Wonndtng  tho  twigs  and  causiiig  tbem  to  wither  and  fkll;  a  yery  large  black  flj 
with  four  glaasj  wings,  with  orange-colored  ribs  and  red  eyes. 

The  SiTCHTBBH-TiAE  LoousT,  Cicoda  itptemdecim,  LiMirjnis. 

On  some  accounts  the  Seventeen-year  Locust  is  the  most  re- 
markable insect  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  The  unusual 
length  of  time  which  it  requires  for  completing  its  growth,  and 
the  perfect  regularity  with  which  every  generation,  numbering 
many  millions  of  individuals,  attains  maturity,  so  as  to  come  fordi 
at  the  end  of  seventeen  years,  the  entire  brood  hatching  within  a 
few  days'  time,  has  caused  this  more  than  any  other  American 


Soutbern  Illinoiai  and  the  Oreok  IjmUw  cawitrjr  west  of  4J^kw 
sas;  these  last  having  b^n  gathered  by  my  friends,  Robert  W* 
Kennicott  and  William  S.  Robertson.  Th^y  sliow  that  fr<Hn  one 
end  of  this  vast  stretch  of  territory  U>  the  otberi  tbe  tpecies  is 
quite  uniform  in  its  size  and  marks.  Mr.  Robertson,  writing 
from  Tullehassie,  under  date  of  May  Sith,  says :  <^I  hav€(  heard 
the  Seventeen-year  Locusts  for  ten  days  past,  but  they  ara  Bot 
plenty  here.  At  Park  Hill,  however,  twenty-five  miles  south  of 
this,  in  the  Cherokee  country,  they  are  very  numerous,  and  in 
these  hungry  times,  occasioned  by  the  severe  drouth  of  last  year 
and  this  spring,  the  people  are  glad  to  gather  and  eat  them.'' 

4.  fourth  brood,  and  which  has  b^n  theofteaest  and  moat  f«Ily 
noticed  of  any,  reaches  from  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  to  Sooth 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  and,  what  appears  to  be  a  detached  branch 
of  it,  occurs  also  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Massachusetts.  It 
was  observed  as  long  ago  as  1715,  and  its  reappearance  has  been 
recorded  seven  times  since,  the  last  one  of  which  was  in  the  year 
ISdl.    It  will  consequently  reappear  in  1868. 

A  fifth  brood  extends  from  Western  Pennsylvania,  through  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  down  that  of  the  Mississippi  to 
Louisiana.  This  appeared  last  in  1846,fand  will  therefore  re* 
appear  in  1863. 

A  sixth  appeared  the  past  year  around  the  head  of  Lake  Michl- 
^n,  and  as  far  east  as  to  the  middle  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  and 
extended  west  across  Northern  Illinois  and  onwards,  an  unknown 
distance,  into  Iowa.  It  reached  south  at  least  as  far  as  Feoria^ 
and  north  to  the  line  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  M.  P.  Weter,  of  Tirade, 
Walworth  county,  Wisconsin,  informed  me  that  a  narrow  strip, 
but  about  a  mile  in  width,  extended  through  his  neighborhood, 
and  onwards,  north,  for  a  distance  of  at  least  twenty  miles. 

A  seventh  is  recorded  as  having  appeared  in  the  western  part 
of  North  Carolina  in  the  year  1847, 

An  eighth  was  noticed  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  in  1833. 

A  ninth  was  noticed  in  the  valley  of  the  (Tonneeticnt  river,  in 
Massachusetts,  in  the  years  1818  and  1885. 
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recognized,  though  at  a  distance  of  some  twenty  rods.  As  it  was 
repeated  at  short  intervals,  I  was  able  to  draw  near  and  captcue 
the  songster,  who  had  come  out  some  days  in  advance  of  the 
main  swarm.  The  note,  which  is  uttered  only  by  the  males,  is 
peculiar,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  letters  ^^A-ee-E-E  E-E-e-ou, 
uttered  continuously,  and  prolonged  to  a  quarter  or  a  half  minute 
in  length,  the  middle  of  the  note  being  deafeningly  shrill,  loud 
and  piercing  to  the  ear,  and  its  termination  gradually  lowered  till 
the  sound  expires.  In  a  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  Ottawa,  Illinois, 
on  the  22d  of  September  last,  I  heard  the  note  of  a  cicada  identi- 
cal with  the  above,  except  that  the  syllables  were  short,  and 
uttered  at  regular  brief  intervals,  thus,  tsheeouy  tsheeouy  tsheecuj 
much  resembling  the  creaking  of  a  grindstone  when  in  want  of 
grease.  This  was  probably  some  autumnal  species,  a  native  of 
that  vicinity^  but  it  might  possibly  have  been  a  straggling  indi- 
vidual of  the  seventeen-year  locust,  which  had  not  completed  his 
transformation  until  three  months  after  his  due  time,  and  which 
uttered  his  notes  in  this  hurried,  impatient  manner,  upon  finding 
himself  '^  solitary  and  alone." 

Circumstances  may  cause  this  insect  to  appear  and  disappear 
somewhat  earlier  at  some  of  its  visits  than  at  others.  Mr.  Wight, 
editor  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  informs  me  that  the  Illinois  brood 
last  year  had  mostly  disappeared  upon  the  fourth  of  July,  whilst 
the  preceding  visit  of  this  same  brood  was  in  vigorous  life  and 
activity  at  that  date,  as  was  recollected  from  the  fact  that  a 
particular  neighborhood  had  met  together  to  commemorate  the 
day,  in  a  bam,  which  was  the  most  spacious  edifice  in  the  vicini- 
ty, and  the  company  were  much  annoyed  in  their  festivities  by 
the  incessant  din  which  these  locusts  kept  up  in  and  around  the 
building. 

This  insect  dwells  entirely  in  timber  land,  never  inhabiting 
fields  which  have  been  cleared  seventeen  years,  or  the  prairie 
lands  of  the  west.  It  was  noticed  the  past  year  as  being  more 
wide-spread  in  many  places  in  Illinois  than  it  was  on  its  previous 
visit.  Fruit  or  forest  trees,  wherever  they  had  been  planted 
upon  the  prairies,  were  seventeen  years  ago  destitute  of  these  in* 
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^ze^  and  came  oat  of  the  gionnd  upon  the  same  day,  with  thoe^ 
which  appeared  in  the  timber  lands ;  nor  were  they  any  more  plentj 
beneath  two  or  three  shade  trees  standing  in  the  cleared  grounds 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  fields.  In  other  places  I  was  also  in- 
formed of  their  coming  from  the  earth  plentifully  in  fields  which 
had  been  cleared  several  years.  Indeed,  the  pup»  emerge  in  all 
situations,  except  where  the  ground  has  been  wholly  destitute  of 
trees  and  shrubs  for  seventeen  years  or  more.  They  even  work 
their  way  out  in  the  middle  of  the  most  solid  and  hard-trodden 
roads.  This  ftu^t  ts  noticed  by  Rev.  Andrew  Sandel  in  the  first 
recorded  notice  which  we  possess  of  this  insect,  in  1715,  (Medical 
Repository,  vol.  iv.,  p.  71,)  and  was  also  stated  to  me  by  different 
persons  in  Illinois.  It  serves  to  show  the  remarkable  strength 
which  the  anterior  legs  of  the  pupa  must  possess  to  enable  it  to 
dig  through  ground  so  compacted. 

It  is  in  the  night  time  that  the  pupa  (of  which  the  accompany* 
ing  figures,  taken  from  specimens  of  C.  rimosB, 
give  a  view,)  emerges  from  tb^  ground.  The 
warmth  and  dryness  of  the  air  by  day  would 
doubtless  cause  its  exterior  shell-like  case  to 
become  stiff  and  crack  open  prematurely. 
Some  of  the  pupa  hatch  upon  the  ground,  near  the  holes  from 
which  they  have  emerged;  others  crawl  up  the  sides  of  fences 
and  upon  bushes  and  trees,  sometimes  to  a  heiglit  of  twenty  feet. 
The  pupa  fixes  itself  securely  by  its  feet,  its  thin  shell-like  cover- 
ing cracks  open  anteriorly  upon  the  back,  and  the  inclosed  insect 
withdraws  itself  therefrom,  leaving  the  empty  case  adhering  to 
the  place  where  it  was  fixed. 

The  oak  is  the  tree  which  the  seventeen^year  locust  appears 
most  to  infest,  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  its  eggs,  and  next  to 
Ihis  is  probably  the  apple  tree.  So  numerous  were  these  insects 
tat  several  orchards  in  Illinois  last  June,  and  such  injury  did  ihey 
threaten  the  trees  by  their  wounds,  that  the  prc^rietois  were  in- 
duced wtth  poke  and  goads  to  whip  and  drive  them  from  &e  tieea» 
And  B.  S.  RoUin,  of  Wyoming,  Wisconsin,  in  the  Wisconabi  and 
IcMBa  Farmer  of  November  lasti  (vol.  vi.  p.  M4,>  reports  that  is 
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Ub  vieinity  the  otk  and  apple  tree  limbs  were  breakkig  (^  m 
every  wind,  at  the  poiDt  where  they  bad  been  operated  npcm 
the  locusts,  and  that  some  of  the  trees  were  badly  injured  here 
The  editor  of  the  Farmer,  in  commenting  upon  this  communi 
tion,  thinks  that  the  damage  will  prove  to  be  but  slight,  and  i 
in  reality  be  that  <<  heading  in^  which  is  often  serviceable  to  t 
trees.  But  it  must  be  rare  that  our  apple  trees  can  be  benefi 
by  any  heading  in,  all  experience  showing  that  the  perfectioi 
the  fruit  requires  that  this  tree  should  be  kept  well  trimmed, 
as  to  permit  a  free  circulation  of  air  and  light  among  its  brand 
and  the  same  condition  of  the  tree  is  one  of  its  best  safegua 
against  tree-hoppers,  plant-lice,  and  many  other  insect  enen 
which  particularly  prefer  situations  where  the  foliage  is  dense 

In  addition  to  the  trees  already  mentioned,  this  insect  depo 
its  eggs  in  the  poplar,  the  locust,  the  hazlenut,  and  probablj 
all  our  deeiduous  trees  and  shrubs.  The  different  spedes  of  v 
nut  and  hickory,  however,  are  said  to  be  exempt  from  its  atta 
It  will  probably  prefer  those  trees  having  the  twigs  thick  and 
bust,  to  those  in  which  they  are  slender  and  flexile;  it  has  e^ 
been  known,  according  to  Dr.  Harris,  to  commit  Its  ^gs  to 
white  cedar,  but  it  is  probable  that  pines  and  the  evergre 
generally  will  be  avoided  by  it. 

Dr.  Harris,  (New  England  Insects,  p.  184,)  gives  the  follo^v 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  female  locust  wounds 
twigs  and  deposits  her  eggs.  They  select  those  branches  \ 
twigs  which  are  of  a  moderate  size.  These  tbey  clasp  on  b 
sides  with  their  legs,  and  bending  their  ovipositor  downward] 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees,  they  repeatedly  thrus 
obliquely  into  the  bark  and  wood  in  a  jonffitudinal  direction, 
the  same  time  putting  in  motion  the  lateral  saws  of  the  oviposii 
and  in  this  way  detach  small  splinters  of  the  wood  at  one  e 
«nd  turn  them  upwards,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  lid  or  eovei 
the  perforatikm.  The  hole  is  bored  in  a  shinting  direction,  to 
|rith,  ahd  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  operation,  Is  gradui 
enlarged,  forming  a  longitudinal  fissure  of  sufficient  extend 
receive  from  ten  to  twenty  eggs.    The  lateral  pieces  of  the  < 
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positor  serve  as  a  grooTe  to  convey  the  e|^  into  this  nest.    They 
are  placed  in  pairs  side  by  side,  but  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  portion  of  woody  fibre,  and  they  are  fixed  into  the  limb  some- 
what obliqaely,  so  that  one  end  points  upwards.    When  two  eggs 
have  been  thus  placed,  the  ovipositor  is  withdrawn  for  a  moment, 
and  is  then  inserted  again,  dropping  two  more  eggs  in  a  line  with 
the  first;  and  this  operation  is  repeated  until  the  fissure  is  filled 
from  one  end  to  the  other.    The  insect  then  removes  a  short  dis- 
tance, and  commences  making  another  nest,  to  contain  two  more 
rows  of  eggs.    She  is  occupied  about  fifteen  minutes  in  making 
one  of  these  slits  and  filling  it  with  eggs;  and  frequently  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  these  nests  are  formed  upon  one  limb.     Fifty  nests 
have  been  counted  in  one  instance,  upon  a  single  limb,  extendhig 
along  io  a  line,  each  containing  from  fifteen  to  twenty  eggs  in ' 
two  rows — ^the  whole  appearing  to  be  the  work  of  one  insect. 
After  one  limb  is  sufficiently  stocked,  the  insect  passes  to  another. 
She  thus  goes  from  limb  to  limb  and  firom  tree  to  tree,  until  heat 
supply  of  eggs,  consisting  of  four  or  five  hundred,  is  exhausted. 
And  by  her  assiduous  labors  in  thus  providing  for  a  succession  of 
her  kind,  she  becomes  so  wearied  and  weak  as  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  in  attempting  to  fly,  and  soon  dies. 

From  the  wounds  which  are  thus  made  in  the  limbs,  the  sap 
exudes,  often  profusely.  This  attracts  numerous  ants  to  the  spot, 
to  regale  themselves  upon  this  sweet  fliuid.  The  naturalist,  Pon- 
tedera,  who  gave  some  attention  to  the  operations  of  the  insects  of 
this  family,  says  that  when  the  eggs  have  been  deposited,  the 
insect  closes  the  mouth  of  the  hole  with  a  gum,  capable  of  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  weather*  M.  Reaumur  thinks  this  is  only 
a  fancy,  as  he  could  discover  nothing  of  the  k^d.  But  to  us  it 
appears  quite  probable  that  what  Pontedera  supposed  was  a  gum 
which  had  been  deposited  by  the  parent  insect,  was  the  dried 
Juice  of  the  twig. 

The  fissures  which  the  female  makes,  in  which  to  deposit  her 
eggs,  are  not  the  only  wounds  which  this  insect  occasions  npM 
ihe  trees.  It  inserts  its  sharp  beak  into  the  bark  for  the  purpose 
of  sucking  the  sap,  this  being  the  nourishment  on  which  the  locust 
subsists.    Although  some  of  my  correspondents  express  doubts 
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The  two  outer  ftBMUmorffif  tcintots  of  the  loro  iHi^  iM  UMk,  wlUi  only  a  i 
orange  line  along  thefr  middle,  aad  are  margiiied  with  smoky,  forming  a  W-ahtpei 
mark,  which  saperstitlon  to  this  day,  continues  to  a  slight  extent,  to  regard  as  por- 
tending <'  war."  The  small  opake  orange  basal  cell  is  black  on  its  inner  side,  tnd 
tte  elevated  rein  running  from  the  outer  side  of  this  cell  to  the  base  of  the  wing  ii 
also  deep  Uacki  wHh  a  large  bla<±  spot  behind  and  a  smaQ  oneMbretabuiri  ««> 
tremity ,  as  seen  when  the  wings  are  spread.  The  folded  inner  part  of  the  hhid  wfaigi 
Is  mai^gined  with  sm<^y,  and  on  its  apical  side  with  Uuk. 

Characters  drawn  from  the  yefan  of  the  wiogs,  by  Which  to  cBsorimiaate  the  spedag, 
would  9ippefa  from  thisinseet  to  be  of  little  value.  Thus,  the  first  or  outermoit ' 
▼einlet,  or  cross-yein  as  it  is  termed  by  Mr.  Walker,  is  separated  from;,  the  second 
Teinlet  about  the  distance  of  its  length  in  the  male,  but  often  by  double  this  distsnee 
in  the  female.  The  seeond  yeinlet  is  sHghtly  curved  in  the  male,  whibt  hi  the  femsto 
It  is  straight,  with  a  sli^t  ourte  towards  its  inner  end,  and  hi  one  specimen  bcAie 
me  it  is  abruptly  bent,  forming  an  angle  of  lees  than  185  degrees.  It  is  of  the  ssae 
length  with  the  first  yeinlet  commonly,  but  is  sometimes  much  longer. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  carefully  study  over  a  large  eolleo- 
tion  of  specimens  of  the  seventeen-year  locust,  belonging  to  sepa- 
rate broods  of  this  insect>  and  gathered  from  different  localities,  to 
ascertain  if  some  marks  cannot  be  detected  by  which  the  individu- 
als belonging  to  each  brood  can  be  discriminated  frotn  the  others. 

When  newly  hatched  fnmi  the  pupa,  the  locust  i^  soft,  heavy, 
and  sluggish  in  its  motions.  At  this  time,  as  I  am  informed  by 
Mr.  Eennicott,  it  is  preyed  upon  by  our  large  species  of  dragon- 
flies  or  darniBg-needlea  {Lib€UuliiiB)f  which  seize  and  devour 
Bombers  of  them. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Robertson  informs  me,  that  the  Indians  make  the 
dUferent  species  of  Cicada  an  article  of  diet,  every  year  gathering 
quantities  of  them,  and  preparing  them  for  the  table  by  roasting 
them  in  a  hot  oven^  stirring  thrai  until  they  are  well  browned. 

Accounts  of  persons  having  been  stung  by  the  seventeen-yeaf 
locust,  and  dying  in  consequence  of  the  wound,  ave  current  in 
different  sections  of  our  country,  every  time  this  insect  makes  its 
appearance.  The  past  summer,  a  newspaper  article  gave  the 
name,  residence,  and  particulars  of  the  death  of  a  yooag  lady  in 
lUimrie,  who  was  thus  stung,  stating  the  attending  circamstABeii 
io  definitely  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  story  was  autbentld. 
And"  it  is  possible  that  the  sharp  beak  of  this  insect,  or  the  ovi- 
poaitor  of  the  female,  mi^  inflict  a  puncture  so  ^ntvemely  painfitl 


tbe  tree  haying  its  pef  ulisr  species.  Thus  upon  the  apple  tice^ 
we  have  already  noticed  the  Apple  root  blight,  a  species  of  woolly 
lonse  producing  exerescences  upon  the  roots,  and  the  Apple  Bark 
louse.  There  is  also  the  tree  blight,  {Eriosoma  bmigera^)  which  in- 
fests the  trunk  and  limbs.  We  come  now  to  consider  this  spe* 
•ies,  which  a£Eects  the  young  succulent  ends  of  the  twigs  and  the 
Laves,  and  another  species  which  we  have  observed  upon  the 
leaves,  which  appears  to  be  distinct  from  the  Malij  though  pro- 
bably possessing  the  same  habits.  We  thus  have  five  kinds  of 
these  vermin  in^ting  our  apple  trees. 

Tn  many  instances  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  whether 
the  lice  upon  our  American  trees  and  plants  are  identical  with 
(hose  which  occur  upon  the  same  or  similar  vegetation  in  Europe, 
the  descriptions  given  of  them  by  the  old  authors  being  so  very 
brief,  and  often  drawn  up  from  a  superficial  examination  of  the 
species.  And  I  have  heretofore  been  in  much  doubt  whether  this 
common  Aphis  of  our  apple  trees  was  the  same  insect  which 
similarly  infests  the  orchards  of  Europe,  named  ^phis  Mali  by 
Fabricius;  that  species  being  described  by  him,  by  Kollar  and 
others,  as  being  of  a  green  color,  whereas,  our  insect  in  its  winged 
state  is  almost  invariably  black,  its  abdomen  only  being  green. 
But  having  recently  been  favored  with  specimens  of  the  European 
inseet>  from  my  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Signoret,  of  Paris,  and  also 
on  comparing  our  Aphis  with  the  description  given  of  the  Euro- 
pean by  M.  Amyot,  (Annals  Entom.  Soc.  France,  2d  series,  vol. 
V.  page  478,)  and  the  detailed  account  of  the  veins  of  its  wings, 
ftirnished  by  Mr.  Walker,  (List  of  British  Museum,  page  985,) 
not  the  slightest  doubt  remains  in  my  mind,  but  that  the  insects 
of  the  two  continents  are  identical,  and  that  upon  this  side  of  tlie 
Atlantic  it  has  been  introduced  by  the  trees  brought  hither  &om 
Europe. 

The  history  of  this  species  and  its  annual  career  is  as  follows :  . 
Early  in  the  spring,  sunk  deep  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  in  the 
bark  of  the  apple  trees,  may  be  seen  numbers  of  small,  oval,  black| 
shining  eggs,  from  which  these  insects  are  produced.  Scraping 
eff  the  dead  bark  of  old  trees,  and  coaling  the  trunks  of  all  the 
trees  with  whitewash  at  that  period  of  the  year  ia  a  practice  of 
much  utility,  since  thereby  most  of  the  eggs  of  this  and  some  othet 
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crreiy  ererice  of  fbe  bark,  in  many  places  piled  op  and  filing  dM 
eracks,  and  others  were  irregularly  dropped  among  the  liehens 
and  mo3S  growing  upon  the  bark— every  unevenness  of  the  sur- 
&ce,  or  wherever  a  roughness  afforded  a  support  for  thefn,  being 
stocked  with  as  many  as  could  be  made  to  cling  to  it.  The  eggi 
were  then  of  a  light  yellow  or  green  color,  and  were  so  slightly 
glued  in  their  places  that  it  was  evident  by  far  (he  largest  part  of 
fhen^  would  be  washed  away  by  rains  or  brushed  off  by  the  driv- 
ing snows  of  winter.  But  I  hy  no  means  anticipated  such  a  great 
diminution  in  their  numbers  as  actually  occurred.  I  should  Judge 
that  in  the  spring  several  hundreds  had  disappeared  for  every  one 
that  then  remained. 

The  present  year  (1855)  the  apple  {dftni-loDse,  as  weH  as  apeeies 
fafesting  willows  and  some  other  tmes,  ^)pears  to  bt  nnusiially 
pK>lific,  and  has  excited  mu<  h  alarm  among  AMny  ownara  of  young 
•rehards,  for  it  is  young  thrifty-growing  treta  whieh  are  most  iih 
ft«ted  by  H.  In  one  inatoBce  a  gentleman  came  1^  me  a  dlatanea 
of  twenty  ilve  miles,  bringing  spedmena  of  this  tesedi  to  learn  iff 
name  and  what  measures  he  could  resort  to  for  destroying  it,  and 
In  the  Country  Gentlemaa  of  July  19^  (rol.  vi.  p.  48,)  is  a  leclcf 
Iron  WilHam  Gilchrist,  of  Hebron,  Washington  county,  giTiogiB 
M0oant  of  hs  depredatioBS  upon  Us  trees^  many  of  which  wert  in 
danger  of  perishing  unless  they  were  relieved  from  thase  vern^a* 
Norman  Briggs,  Esq.,  of  Sehaghticoke  Point,  informs  me  th»t  par* 
ticular  varieties  of  the  apple  appear  to  be  nrach  more  inlissted  I>y 
this  insect  than  other  varieties;  th«s  the  Smxt  Bough,  wherever  it 
was  growing  in  his  grounds,  was  overrun  with  lice,  whikt  among 
the  kinds  least  affected  were  the  Northern  Spy  and  Red  Astracbm. 

As  already  stated,  this  insect  locates  itself  upon  the  green  sad* 
anient  shoots  at  the  end  of  the  twigs,  upon  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves,  and  upon  the  leaf-stallcs.  The  leaves  being  of  a  coB^ 
paratively  stiff,  leathery  texture,  do  not  become  wrinkled  and 
plaited  like  those  of  the  i)each,  the  snowhall,  and  many  other 
shiuhs  and  tre^s;  they,  however,  curve  backwardj),  often  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  point  of  the  leaf  touches  the  stalk  on  which  it 
grows,  thus  furnishing  to  the  insect  a  comparatively  secure  covert 
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appearance,  as  fhongh  they  were  coated  with  varnish.  For  the 
purpose  of  regaling  themselves  npon  this  honey  dew,  or  to  de- 
stroy the  aphides,  different  species  of  ants,  flies,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber of  other  Insects  are  always  found  in  company  with  them.  Seve- 
ral of  these,  and  their  habits,  will  be  more  particularly  considered 
at  the  close  of  our  account  of  this  species. 

^  Grouped  together,  and  covering  the  aur&ce  of  the  twigs  and 
leaves  which  they  infest,  these  lice  are  found  in  a>l  stages  of  their 
growth.  When  newly  born  they  are  almost  white,  but  soon  be- 
come pale  dull  greenish  yellow,  which  is  their  prevailing  color 
during  the  larva  period  of  their  lives,  the  antenna,  the  nectaries, 
the  knees  and  feet  being  duslcy,  and  sometimes  black.  The  ma- 
ture females  are  generally  without  wings,  and  their  bodies  are 
much  broader  than  in  the  larva  state,  being  shaped  like  an  egg, 
the  smaller  end  forward.  These,  as  well  as  the  winged  indivi- 
duals, vary  greatly  in  their  colors  and  marks,  as  will  be  seen 
from  th€t,  description  of  this  species  and  its  varieties  which  we 
here  give. 

The  wiHOLiM  WEUXLUs  are  somewhat  less  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch  long,  and  are 
of  a  pale  yellowish  green  color,  wkh  the  head  flreqnently  more  yeUow  than  the  body. 
Btripei  of  a  deep  green  color  are  commonly  present  upon  the  back,  or  aomeUiMS 
there  is  a  single  stripe  in  the  middle,  and  transverse  oses  at  each  of  the  satarcs  or 
impressed  lines  between  the  segments,  bat  these  transverse  stripes  do  not  extend  to 
the  margin  upon  either  side.  The  eyes  are  black.  The  beak,  by  which  it  pierces 
tad  sucks  the  Juices  of  the  twigs  and  leaves,  the  antennsB,  and  the  legs,  are  whit* 
lih,  their  tips  black  or  dusky,  and  the  knees  also  are  commonly  dusky.  The  neota- 
ries  are  equal  in  length  to  the  distance  fh>m  their  bases  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen, 
and  are  dusky  or  white,  with  their  outer  ends  black.  ProtriuUng  from  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen  is  a  short  tail-like  appendage,  nearly  half  as  long  as  the  nectaries, 
and  of  a  bUck  color.  But  in  females  examined  in  autumn,  at  he  time  of  depoaitfaig 
their  eggs,  this  appendage  was  not  observed.  I  hence  infer  it  pertains  only  to  those 
which  bear  living  young. 


The  MALES  and  the  wi void  rsMixis  appear  to  be  alike  in  thebr  colors.  They  i 
sure  about  0.12  to  the  tips  of  the  wings,  this  being  double  the  length  to  thetlpof 
the  abdomen,  or  more.  The  head  and  thorax  are  of  a  coal  black  color,  with  the 
neck  commonly  green.  1  he  antennsD  are  inserted  upon  the  front  part  of  the  head, 
between  the  eyes.  They  are  black,  slightly  tapering  towards  thehr  tips,  scarcely  as 
long  as  the  body,  and  slightly  covered  with  Tery  flue  short  hafrs.  They  are  seven- 
Jointed,  the  tiro  basal  jofaits  short  and  thick,  ahnost  as  broad  asloag;  the  third  joist 
is  longest  of  all,  and  often  shows  several  slight  equidistant  constrictions,  diTidlof  it 
seemingly  faito  several  short  JofaiU;  the  fourth  andafth  Jobts  are  equal,  and  each 
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YtaM^  h^tUgrUonQ.    TM  neck  Mtgieu^bai  of  t£eimeBU«k  <olot«i  tl» 

lieftd  and  Uiorax.    Gomipoo  Mooag  «fBd  indiffdoatt. 
t^ikor^Ua.    TbeUioEaiX  dnll  greem,  wiUft  tUck  te4  tewwiofilv 

middle.    TooQg. 
tf,  /uivtMfttm.    Tbe  abdomen  pale  doH  yeHow  instead  ef  greee. 
«,  nif^iatntriM,    The  abdomen  OD9enl«b  bUck,  wiib  tbe  row  of  black  doft» 

along  each  aide,  indlatinci. 
/,  immaemkUa.    The  abdomen  wlUout  mf  dots  oa  darker  coloied  marks. 
g,  oUqUU.    The  lateral  row  of  Uank  dots  MaX  and  scarcely  peroepUble. 
k^ttUtrUA^,   A  row  of  bladL  dots  akmg  the  middle  0/ the  back,  as  v^ 

as  npen  eadii  side  of  the  abdomen. 
%  himntim.    Two  black  bands  lovtrdb  the  apes  of  the  ahdomeiv  oa.  it* 

upper  sl4e. 
i,  ifgm$0.    Abdomen  above,  with  ewvhhMk  bands  towards  ila  t^  mii 

three  rewe  ef  blaeft  diets  anterkMty, 

Several  specimens  of  Plant-lice  wUch  I  gathered  from  the 
bayes  of  Apple  tre#9»  in  Maro^  countji  IlUnois,  upon  tbe  4th 
4bj  of  October  Ia9t,  and  which  at  the  thne  of  eaptiving  them  I 
supposed  were  varietiea  merely  of  the  common  species  which  we 
liave  been  considering,  prove  on  examination  to  pertain  to  a  dif- 
iMwnt  qpecies.  Tbej  are  a  sise  larger  and  of  a  shiniag  black 
eolor  thpughoQt.  In  the  common  species  the  legs  are  usifiMtnly 
pale  with  black  feet  and  knees,  the  preserved  specimen  showing 
this  diaraotcr  almoat  as  dktiaetlj  as  living  individuals  -,  lu  these 
specimens  on  the  contrary  the  legs  are  entirely  blacks  <h^  At  moat 
brownish  yellow  at  their  bases  in  some  instances.  The  wing- 
•veins  moreover  differ  notably  from  those  of  ^pAis  Mali  in  several 
points.  They  are  more  slender^  and  the  Courth  vein  is  relatively 
shorter  and  more  strongly  curved  through  its  whole  length,  in 
consequence  of  this  curvature  it  is  nearer  to  the  second  fork  at 
its  base  than  at  its  tip.  Two- thirds  of  the  specimens  which  were 
captured  at  that  locality  coincide  with  each  other  in  these  differ- 
ences. This  fact  wonid  indicate  this  to  be  a  more  common  species 
iipoa  the  Apple  trees  in  Illinois  than  the  JiphU  Mali;  but  its 
4artcer  eelor  and  larger  sise  rendering  it  mofe  eonapieuous  than 
that  species  may  have  occasioned  a  disproportionately  large  nun- 
t>er  of  this  species  to  be  gathered.  It  may  appropriately  be  named 
the  Apple- leaf  louse  {Jphis  Malifoli^).  The  specimens  show  the 
Ibllowing  marks  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  stated : 

The  Afplb-leaf  lowse  measures  0.15  to  the  tipe  of  its  wings.    The  third  ?ein  of 
tlcfbre  wij^^  is  but  slightly  abortire  at  its  base.    The  second  and  third  ?«ias  are 
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ready  seen  how  repulsive  to  these  insects  the  trees  of  Mr.  Briggs, 
immediately  became  upon  hating  washed  with  a  solution  of  soda. 

Tobacco  water,  prepared  by  pouring  a  gallon  of  boiling  water 
upon  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobacco,  and  used  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  above  directed  in  the  case  of  soap  suds,  has  been  reported 
as  a  certain  remedy.  Moses  L.  Colton,  of  West  Bolton,  Vermont, 
says  (Country  Gentleman,  vol.  vi.  p.  78),  a  nursery  of  about 
twelve  hundred  Apple  trees  became  so  infested  with  lice  that 
most  of  the  trees  turned  black  and  the  leaves  withered  and  died, 
until  he  tried  tobacco  water,  prepared,  however,  much  stronger 
than  above  recommended.  This  completely  destroyed  the  instfCts, 
and  the  leaves  they  had  killed  having  fallen  off,  new  ones  started 
out.  For  six  years  past  he  has  been  obliged  to  resort  to  this  more 
or  less  every  year,  in  his  nursery  and  orchard,  and  he  finds  it  an 
effectual  remedy  \vhen  made  strong  enough.  He  prepares  a  de- 
coction, made  by  boiling  four  or  five  pounds  of  tobacco  in  water 
sufficient  to  nearly  fill  a  tin  pan. 

The  remedy  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  most 
effectual,  and  sure  of  ridding  infested  vegetation  of  every  aphis 
upon  it,  is  the  smoke  of  tobacco.  But  unfortunately  this 
can  only  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  rose  bushes  and  other  low 
shrubs  or  small  trees.  For  enclosing  a  ^hrub  to  be  operated  upon, 
gardeners  abroad  use  a  large  box,  a  hogshead,  or  a  kind  of  small 
tent  humorously  described  some  time  since  by  Prof.  Liudley 
(Gardener's  Chronicle,  July  11,  1816,)  under  the  name  of  a 
<<  parapetticoat,"  made  by  sewing  the  upper  end  of  a  wornout  but 
entire  petticoat  to  the  outer  edge  of  an  opened  parasol  that  has 
been  thrown  a^ide,  any  holes  in  its  c^ver  being  first  mended,  and 
a  staff  six  feet  long  securely  tied  to  its  handle.  The  petticoat 
being  then  raised  up  in  folds  to  the  parasol,  the  staff'  is  insetted 
into  the  ground  under  the  centre  of  the  infested  shrub,  and  the 
petticoat  is  drawn  down  to  surround  and  inclose  ail  of  the  fuliage 
of  ihe  shrub.  The  interior  is  then  filled  densely  with  tobacco 
smoke  fur  the  space  of  five  or  ten  minutes,  or  long  enough  to  in- 
sure the  fumes  penetrating  every  curl,  plait  and  crevice  of  the 
foliage.  The  apparatus  is  hereu[)on  removed,  and  the  foliage 
Immediately  washed  with  lukewarm  water  from  a  large  syringe, 


Sbw  of  the  emp^i  shrivtUed  skkii,  «dh«riiig  to  the  Uwes^  wm  aU 
tbat  reoalnedt 

We  have  seen  the  prodigious  increase  of  theise  creatures  which 
would  take  place  if  they  were  allowed  to  multiply  to  the  extent 
tiief  are  susc^ible  of  doing.  Sadi  is  their  fecundity,  that  if  no 
check  was  given  them>  it  is  evident  thai  frmu  the  cedars  of  Le- 
banon to  the  hyssop  upon  the  wall,  every  leaf  and  spear  of  vege- 
tation springing  from  the  t>osom  of  mother  earth,  waaU  be 
thronged  and  blighted  by  the  eountless  myriads  which  would  be 
produced  in  the  space  of  a  few  months.  Fortunate  indeed  is  it 
lor  man  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instajiees,  Providence 
has  furnished  remedies  fer  an  evil  which  would  otherwise  be  ao 
ealamitous— remedies  which  are  far  more  e&ctive  than  my  whaieh 
human  skill  has  been  able  to  devise.  As  this  femily  of  ineects 
appears  to  outstrip  every  other  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is 
liable  to  multiply,,  to  ke^  it  restrained  within  its  appiw>priate 
bounds  means  more  efficient  are  here  requisite  than  elsewhere, 
and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  aphides  have  toemiea  mote 
numerous,  more  active  and  inv^etorate,  than  any  other  group 
in  this  department  of  the  works  of  nature.  Whole  families  of 
other  insects,  some  of  them  numerous  in  species,  appear  to  have 
been  ealled  into  existence  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  upon 
and  dMiroying  these  vermin,  and  an  acquaintance  with  tiM  seve- 
Kal  kinds  of  insects  which,  ia  our  country,  occur  in  compaay  with 
these  pests  of  vegetstion  is  quito  important,  that  w«  may  know 
which  to  destroy  or  pass  by  in  indiffereftce,  aad  yxhhch  to 
cherish  and  protect,  and  call  to  our  aid  in  instaBces  where  nature 
h^self  does  not  furnish  them  in  sufficient  numbers. 

By  far  the  most  constant  comrade  of  the  aphis  is  the  ant.  One 
species  or  another  of  this  femily  of  insects  (Formicipje)  is  a^nost 
invariably  found  wherever  a  colony  of  plant-lice  have  established 
themselves.  By  this  means  we  frequently  discover  colonies  of 
these  insects  which  would  escape  our  search  if  our  attention  was 
not  attracted  by  these  larger  sized  sable  colored  attendants.  The 
fondness  of  the  ant  for  sweet  substances  is  well  known,  as  it  is 
always  prowling  about  cupboards  and  otiier  places  where  sacoitt- 
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Latr.)  which  excavates  its  burrows  in  the  tmnks  of  old  and 
decaying  trees,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  met  with  in  coontlen 
nnmbers.  And  I  am  not  without  suspicions  this  may  be  a  variety 
of  that  species  rendered  darker  in  its  colors  Ly  being  more  ex- 
posed to  the  lisht  and  air.  It  is  much  darker  colored  than  the 
species  alluded  to,  its  thorax  being  deep  chestnut  red,  and  its  legs 
black,  with  the  thighs  tinged  with  chestnut  red,  but  always 
darker  than  the  thorax,  instead  of  being  of  the  same  color  as  we 
generally  find  them  in  F.  hercuUana.  These  and  other  differences 
to  he  specified  appear  to  be  constant,  occurring  in  all  the  ^peei- 
mens  which  I  find  attending  the  aphides  of  the  apple  and  other 
trees,  and  induce  me  to  regard  it  as  a  distinct  species,  wliich  I 
propose  to  distinguish  under  the  name  of 

The  Niw-ToKK  Aut  {Formica  NovaboractmU),  The  neuters  are  nnifonDlj 
ahoat  0.30  long.  The  hody  and  legs,  as  in  F.  herculeana  are  covered  with  very 
short  flue  appressed  ha\(s,  which  on  the  head  and  body  are  interspersed  with  a  few 
longer  erect  bristles,  whereof  several  are  clustered  upon  the  elevated  posterior  pari 
of  the  thorax,  others  stand  ont  frim^the  edge  of  the  wedge  like  scale  at  the  base  of 
the  abdomen  like  eye-lasbes,  and  others  are  arranged  in  transv^pe  rows  uptm  tlis 
abdomen,  of  which  there  is  one  upon  each  side  of  each  snture.  The  scale  at  tha 
base  of  the  abdomen,  instead  of  being  the  same  red  or  yellow  color  as  the  thorax,  or 
only  somewhat  dnsky  at  its  summit,  is  here  black,  with  its  base  only  sometimes  dark 
red.  The  posterior  face  of  this  scale  in  F.  hercuUana  has  a  broad  shallow  concavity, 
like  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  whilst  here  it  is  merely  flattened,  or  in  tome  instances 
has  a  small  concavity  in  its  middle.  In  the  preserved  specimen,  the  edges  of  the 
abdominal  segments,  especially  the  basal  one,  are  often  membranous  and  of  a  pale 
dull  yellow  color;  and  a  variety  occurs  in  which  the  anterior  suture  is  Impressed  or 
constricted. 

In  addition  to  ants,  different  kinds  of  wasps  are  common, 
hovering  about  the  foliage  of  trees  infested  with  plant- lice.  Afost 
of  these  appear  to  be  attracted  to  them  on  the  same  errand  with 
the  ants,  namely,  to  resale  themselves  upon  the  honey-dew,  with- 
out molestins:  them  further  than  to  obtain  this  fluid.  Thus  I 
have  ob^rved  our  common  Blue  wa«p>  {Pelopcsus  candeus^  Lin- 
n»as)  the  base  of  whose  abdomen  is  contracted  into  a  long  $ilen- 
der  penduncle,  standing  beside  a  colony  of  lice,  and  turning  its 
head  from  side  to  side,  gently  touching  their  backs  with  its  anten- 
Dse,  hereby  tickling  and  causing  them  to  eject  their  honey  deW| 
and  their  mouths  follovicing  in  the  track  of  the  antenns&,  sip|>iog 
up  this  fluid.    Our  common  hornet  or  ^^ yellow  jacket"  {Vttpa 


Mire  to  paralyse  tnd  stnpelj  her  yioUm  witnoat  kilaiig  it.  It 
remains  aliTe,  but  lies  perfectly  still  ami  passire.  The  insects 
thus  prepared  are  stowed  away  in  the  cdls  of  the  wasp  as  skill- 
folly  and  cOfflpactly  as  the  most  expert  packer  in  our  slaughter 
houses  Alls  his  barrels.  The  farmer  in  repairing  his  fences  will 
sometimes  notice  on  splitting  a  decayed  rail  or  stake,  holes  exea^ 
vated  therein  and  filled  with  young  spiders,  commonly  of  bright 
beautiful  colors,  which  lie  still  and  quiet,  with  only  a  slight 
qtdvering  of  their  limbs,  and  is  puzzled  to  know  why,  when  thus 
broken  in  upon,  they  do  not  awake  from  their  lethargy  and  run 
atray,  little  suspecting  the  manner  and  purpose  of  their  being 
accumulated  there.  And  similar  interesting  and  curious  pheno- 
mena are  passing  under  tiie  farmer's  eye  daily,  as  he  pursues  his 
labors — phenomena  which,  if 

''  Id  nature's  infinite  book  of  secresy 
A  Utile  he  can  read/' 

aid  in  rendering  his  vocation  beyond  all  comparison  the  most 
pleasant  of  any  pursuit  known  to  man. 

In  addition  to  ants  and  wasps  several  kinds  of  flies  are  common 
about  cherry  aad  other  trees  infested  with  plant-lice,  being  at- 
tracted hither,  like  the  ants,  for  the  purpose  of  sipping  the 
Sweet  honey  dew.  One  of  these  which  is  common  during  the 
month  of  July,  and  which  will  be  most  likely  to  attract  notice, 
both  on  account  of  Its  prim  neat  appearance  and  the  briskness  of 
its  gttit  when  walking,  is  a  small  blackish  green  fly,  with  clear 
glass-like  wings,  which  are  crossed  by  three  black  bands.  Widi 
its  wings  extended  horizontally  outwards,  and  often  gently 
waving  them  up  and  down,  with  many  abrupt  turns  it  walks 
with  a  rapid  pace  up  and  down  the  lioibs,  and  out  upon  the  leaves 
In  the  vicinity  of  colooies  of  plant-lice.  It  is  so  tame  that  If  the 
hand  has  hold  of  a  limb  it  fearlessly  walks  around  upon  it.  But 
the  most  curious  part  of  its  movements  can  only  be  seen  with  a 
magnifying  glass.  Watching  its  opportunity,  when  the  ants  have 
all  left  a  herd  of  their  cattle,  the  plant  lice,  unguarded,  it  runs 
in  upon  them,  where  they  are  crowded  together  as  closely  as  they 
can  stow  themselves,  and  using  its  four  hind  legs  fur  walking 
and  turning  around,  with  its  two  fore  feet  it  gently  scratches 


ftpical  margio.  These  foar  bands  upon  the  wiogs  tbna  present  .a  resemblance  to  the 
Roman  numerals  VII  placed  in  an  inverted  position. 

Another  of  our  New- York  species  of  Tephritis  is  closely  related  to  the  one  now 
described,  and  probably  has  the  same  habits,  though  as  I  have  met  with  it  but  sel- 
dom I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  its  moTen>ents.  It  is  slightly  smaller 
than  the  honey-dew  fly,  and  like  it  has  fbnr  black  bftuds  upon  the  wiogs,  but  here 
these  bands  are  broader  than  the  interveolng  spaces,  and  the  two  ianer  ones  ere  con- 
fiaent  at  their  posterior  ends,  whieh  do  not  reach  the  margin,  whilst  the  two  outer  ones 
•re  confluent  at  their  anterior  ends,  the  bands  thus  resembling  an  upright  letter  Y 
IbUowed  by  an  inverted  one.  The  outer  band,  moreover,  only  touches  the  margin  aft 
Us  ends,  and  the  wings  are  sMuewhat  opake  and  of  a  white  color,  irith  only  the  axil- 
lary portion  hyaline.  The  headend  antenn^  are  light  yellow,  the  iace  white;  tke 
thorax  is  black,  with  a  milky-white  stripe  on  each  side  and  four  broad  ash-grej 
stripes  above,  the  outer  ones  interrupted  towards  their  anterior  ends ;  the  scutel  is 
white  and  waxy,  or  porcelain-like;  the  abdomen  is  black,  with  the  posterior  edges  of 
its  segments  whitish;  the  feet  and  shanks  are  yedlow,  the  thighs  black.  I  aaeie 
this^  in  allusion  to  the  marks  upon  its  wings,  the  Lettered  Tephritis  (r.t«6c2ierta>. 

In  this  connection  I  may  observe  that  the  fly  named  Tephritis 
AsUris  by  Dr.  Harris  (New  England  Insects,  p.  498,)  the  larva 
of  Which  infests  the  stalks  of  our  American  Asters  producing  glo- 
bular swellings  or  galls  therein,  the  size  of  walnuts,  I  have  never 
met  with.  But  a  larger  species,  attaciciog  the  Sb/t(2ago  or  golden- 
rod  in  the  same  manner,  is  quite  common  in  eastern  New-York. 
This  fly,  however,  pertains  to  the  genus  Acinia^  which  has  been 
separated  irom  Tephritis  by  Desvoidy.  Every  farmer's  boy  has 
noticed  how  the  slender,  straight,  smooth  stalks  of  the  golden-rod, 
growing  with  other  weeds  along  old  fences,  quite  often  has  one 
and  sometimes  two  large  round  galls  or  ball-like  swellings  upon 
them,  an  inch  in  diameter,  whan  the  stalk  above  and  below  is  i 

less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.    And  many  hare  had  the  euri-  I 

osity  to  cut  into  these  balls,  and  have  found  a  plump  well-fed 
white  maggot  in  tiieir  centre.  Sy  the  first  of  August  the  swel- 
Hngs  have  about  completed  their  growth,  although  the  worm  j 

within  is  as  yet  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked 
eye.    In  the  winter  season,  the  leofves  having  fallen  and  left  &•  i 

stalks  naked, these  balls  are  more  frequently  observed:  but  at 
(bis  period  of  the  year  most  of  them  are  found  to  be  empty,  with 
a  round  hole  perforated  in  them,  the  worm  havii^  completed  its 
growth  and  the  winged  fly  having  eome  out  through  thisperfora- 
don  the  preceding  autumn.    But  occasionally  one  of  these  balls 


Similar  to  the  fly  last  described,  in  size  and  in  the  dots  of  its 
jrlngs,  is  another  species  which  Macquart  regards  as  being  the 
Teianocera  guttularisj  of  Wiedemann,  although  it  differs  slightly 
jfrom  his  description.  The  genus  Tetanocera  belongs  to  a  small 
proup  of  the  Ortalidan  flies,  *diflfering  from  the  other  genera  in 
Ibaving  the  second  joint  of  the  antennae  equal  in  length  to  the 
l^ird  jpint,  instead  of  being  but  half  as  long  or  less.  Another 
^aracter  presented  by  all  the  species  I  have  seen  I  do  not  ob- 
ierve  noticed  in  books.  The  whole  surface  of  the  wings  in  our 
American  Tetanocerides  is  finely  striated  with  obtusely  impressed 
)ines  and  intervening  ridges,  which  have  a  longitudinal  direction 
towards  the  apex,  and  an  oblique  one  towards  the  inner  margin. 
These  flies  also  subsist  upon  the  honey-dew  secreted  by  plant-lice, 
ud,  according  to  Desvoidy,  their  larvee  live,  some  in  the  unripe 
feeds  of  plants,  others  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  leaves,  stems  or 
soots.  In  addition  to  the  gtUttUaris  oi  Dotted-winged  Tetanocera, 
we  have,  common  in  the  State  of  New  York,  a  species  which  is 
probably  the  Canadian  Tetanocera  (T.  Canadensis)  of  Macquart, 
although  the  spots  in  its  wings  are  sub-hyaline  rather  than  white, 
and  there  are  six  only  of  these  spots  in  the  outer  or  costal  cell. 
Associated  with  this  species  is  frequently  found  another,  similar 
to  it  in  size  and  colors,  but  without  any  sub-hyaline  spots  in  the 
dusky  outer  and  apical  margins  of  the  wings.  From  that  part 
of  our  State  in  which  I  have  captured  this  species,  I  propose  for 
it  the  name  Saratoga  Tetanocera  (T.  Saraiog€nsis)y'as  the  mineral 
waters  in  this  neighborhood  have  given  to  the  locality  a  world- 
'Wide  celebrity. 

The  dried  specimen  of  this  fly  mcasares  0.23  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  and  O.Se 
to  the  end  of  the  wings.  The  head  abore  is  golden  yellow  with  two  smaU  rusty 
•tripes  on  its  fore  part,  a  black  spot  at  base  and  dot  each  side  anteriorly,  almost  in 
contact  with  the  eye,  and  a  second  one,  also  black,  on  the  anterior  margin,  between 
tb/e  eye  and  the  antenn».  Face  silvery  white.  Antennn  li^t  yellow,  second  joint 
longer  than  broad,  with  fine  short  black  bristles  along  its  npper  and  under  edge; 
^ird  joint  tinged  with  brown,  narrow  and  curred-,  its  npper  side  being  concave,  its 
lower  side  convex  and  nearly  parallel  iriib  the  npper  side,  but  sHghtly  narrowing 
tDwards  Uie  apex,  which  is  rounded ;  seta  yellowish  white,  plnmose.  Thorax  pale 
ioll  yellow,  with  a  fltinfr  darker  stripe  each  side  of  the  middle,  which  stripes  have 
tB  ash  gray  reflection  when  viewed  from  the  ftront;  clothed  with  a  short  blade 
ievd  and  a  few  long  black  bristles.  Scotel  ash  gray  with  two  nearly  erect  black 
Mstles  each  side.    Poisers  (the  litUe  pedicels  back  of  the  insertiofi  of  tlw  whim 


IpacheS' nearly  or  quite  across  the  wmg,  tne  same  tnat  it  does  id 
knvicormsj  whilst  tbe  apex  of  the  wing  is  hyaline,  without  any 
f>estiges  of  the  dusky  spot  which  occurs  at  the  tip  of  the  wing  in  Mr. 
8^'s  species.  This  species,  which  I  name  the  Two-banded  Sten>* 
ifw  (Sphyracephala  sulhhlfi  sdata)^  wa9  swept  from  grass  at  the 
base  of  the  blu£b  of  tbe  Illinois  river,  north  of  the  city  of  Ottawa, 
^  DEdddle  of  la&t  October.  The  Short-horned  Stem-eye  I  first 
fliptured  ixx  Sajr^^tPga.  county,  upon  a  cold  windy  day  the  latter 
l^t  of  Miiy>  between  the  leaves  of  the  Skuok's-cabbage  {Sympl<h 
ii^rft^  fmtiiwi)y  where  it  had.  probably  retired  for  shelter— this 
l^ipg  the  same  situation  in  which  it  was  originally  discovered  by 
|lr.  Say.  .Near  my  present  residence,  upon  sunny  days  in  the 
ipddle  of  April  several  were  Lund  associated  with  other  flies  and 
sn^l  bees^  drinking  the  sweet  sap  of  a  newly  eut  maple,^  beside 
%  s|:ream  of  waiter  at  |be  base  of  a  hill.  It  was  more  tame  and 
V»8S  inclined  to  take  wing  when  approached  than  any  of  the  other 
ifes.  It<  seems  limited  to  low  shady  situations,  for  other  stumps 
iipon  th«  side  and  summit  of  the  same  hill,  equally  frequented  by 
other  flies,  had  none  of  this  species.  Near  the  same  spot  I  once 
captured  a  specimen  the  last  of  October,  resting  upon  a  sand  bank 
upd  basking  in  the  sun.  I  state  these  facts  thus  particularly,  as 
1^  little  is  known  respecting  the  habits  of  ihis  tribe  of  insects. 

The  Two-banded  Stem-eye  meagnres  0.15  to  the  tip  of  fto  abdonen.  It  Is  bla^ 
•ad  poUflhtdj  the  thomx  brownish,  the  head  and  anteans  tawny  yellow,  and  abov« 
^  ihf  middle  of  the  hea^  if  a  black  epot.  Theilegii  ato  are  tawoy  yellow,  and  the 
HDt^rior  th%)i8  have  a  brown  clond-like  spot  upon  eaoh  tide,  the  anterior  shanka 
being  black.  The  middle  legs  have  a  brown  band  abore  and  another  below  the  knee* 
The  hind  thighs  and  shanks  each  ha?e  a  brown  band  at  tip.  The  wings  are  hyaline, 
iFkh  two  dnsky  bands,  the  inner  one  short,  as  ahneady  described. 

Prominent  among  these  insects  which  subsist  upon  and  destroy 
jjjant-lice  are  the  Aphis-lions  as  they  have  been  termed.  These 
itre.  Urvse  of  the  Golden-eyed  and  Lace-winged  flies,  insects  which 
/prm  the  Family  Hfmerobiid-e  in  the  Order  Neuropteba.  In 
their  perfect  state  they  are  delicate  slender-bodied  insects,  most  of 
them  less  than  half  an  inch  long,  with  four  large  wings  beautifully 
j^eticulated  with  veins,  resembling  the  finest  gauze  or  lace- work, 
i^hvncp  they  have  received  the  name  of  Lace- wings,  and  with 
Uromioenl  ^^Ipbular  eyes,  which  in  many  of  the  species  have  a 


mistaken  them  for  vegetable  productions  of  this  kind. 

Authors  state  that  these  eggs  are  deposited  on  leaves  in  clusters 
of  ten  or  a  dozen.    I  have  a  small  willow  leaf,  upon  the  mid- vein 
of  which,  In  a  distance  of  oue  inch,  twenty-three  of  these  eggs 
are  implanted,  with  seven  more  in  a  row  close  by  the  side  of  these, 
and  five  more  in  a  second  row,  making  thirty-five  eggs  in  all, 
which  undoubtedly  was  the  stock  deposited  by  a  single  individual 
in  one  night.    But,  however  it  may  be  with  the  European  Lace- 
wings,  certain  it  is  that  most  of  our  American  species  of  these 
insects  do  not  place  their  eggs  in  clusters,  but  singly,  one  or  two 
upon  the  edges  or  surface  of  the  leaf.    On  a  young  ^pple  tree  in 
my  yard,  about  eight  feet  high,  I  found  these  eggs  the  first  of  July, 
scattered  over  all  the  leaves.    This  tree  had  ten  limbs,  each  about 
three  feet  long,  and  inserted  upon  the  leaves  of  one  of  these  limbs 
audits  twigs  I  counted  sixty-four  eggs,  and  some  probably  escaped 
my  notice.  There  was  thus  at  least  six  liundred  eggs  upon  that  one 
small  tree,  all  seeming  to  have  been  newly  laid.    And  upon  look- 
ing about,  I  discovered  these  eggs  upon  every  other  fruit  and  for- 
est tree  in  my  yards,  and  also  upon  the  fillets  of  cloth  by  which 
newly  set  trees  were  tied  to  stakes  for  support,  and  two  were  even 
found  attached  to  the  iron  trimmings  of  the  latch  to  my  office 
door.    Being  thus  profusely  scattered,  it  will  readily  be  conceived 
what  an  amoimt  of  benefit  these  insects  render  us. 

Having  enjoyed  favorable  opportunities  for  Inspecting  the  habits 
of  this  family  of  insects,  and  having  noticed  several  points  in 
their  economy  different  from  the  observations  which  have  hereto- 
fore been  recorded,  I  give  their  history  soinewhat  in  detail,  be- 
lieving I  shall  thus  render  a  more  valuable  contribution  to  the 
stores  of  human  knowledge,  than  by  occupying  the  same  space 
with  brief  and  superficial  notices  of  a  number  of  dissimilar  in- 
*  sects. 

From  the  accounts  usually  given  in  books  it  would  be  inferred 
that  plant-lice  were  the  exclusive  food  of  the  larvse  of  this  family 
of  insects.  It  however  is  recorded  that  when  in  confinement  and 
pressed  with  hunger,  they  will  devour  each  other,  and  Mr.  Curtis 


«)uDa«  small  luuii-wurins  ^vrcumisTKiii/K^}  auvuv  v.tv  jiru^ 
batched  from  them.  The  aphis-lion  was  at  this  time  reposing  at 
the  top  of  the  vial  when  one  of  these  worms  approached  him.  It 
was  instantly  seized,  and  the  contents  of  its  shin  were  sucked  out 
with  aridity,  and  he  now  commenced  searching  for  another  worm, 
piobing  e^ery  crevice  in  the  cork  stopper  with  his  long  jaws,  and 
then  walking  down  the  vial,  examining  from  side  to  side  as  be 
went  along,  until  lie  came  to  the  leaf  at  its  bottom,  now  curled 
and  shrirelled.  He  first  crawled  through  every  fold  of  this  and 
than  wandered  over  its  surface,  till  coming  to  another  worm,  it 
was  instantly  seized.  Thus  sixteen  of  these  imwly-bom  iu^i* 
worma  were  consumed  as  fiist  as  he  could  find  them.  They  were 
seized  indifferently  by  whatever  part  of  their  bodies  was  first  ae* 
eessible,  and  he  was  oecupied  four  or  five  minuties  in  sucking  out 
the  fluids  of  each  worm*  As  the  slan  became  empty  it  was  folded 
together,  and  rolled  sAymt  between  the  tips  of  his  jaws  in  a  little 
wad,  until  the  last  particle  of  juice  which  it  contained  was  ex- 
hausted. The  sldn  was  then  adroitly  wiped  off  from  the  tips  of 
his  jaws,  and  he  started  off  in  search  of  another  worm,  always 
carrying  his  head  down  close  to  the  surtaoe  on  which  he  was 
walking.  Sometimes  on  coming  to  a  skin  which  had  already 
been  sucked,  it  was  taken  up  and  rolled  between  the  tips  of  his 
Jaws  again,  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  done  his  work  well. 
When  occupied  in  sucking  a  worm  he  stood  still,  adhering  more 
by  means  of  his  tail  than  his  feet,  and  there  was  a  pulsating  mo- 
tion to  his  body  indicating  the  satisfaction  he  felt  in  the  act  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  If  another  worm  approached  so  near  as 
to  touch  him  at  this  time,  he  gave  a  sudden  spiteful  shrug,  where- 
by it  was  frightened  away.  Only  three  worms  remained  when  I 
introduced  into  the  vial  a  cocoon  of  spider's  eggs,  with  some  oi 
the  young  spiders  hatched  and  crawling  about  the  cocoon.  These 
were  immediately  discovered  by  the  aphis-lion,  and  leaving  the 
worms  he  commenced  devouring  these  small  spiders  in  the  same 
manner,  each  spider  occupying  him  about  half  the  length  of  time 
one  of  the  worms  did.  The  fine  cobweb  of  the  spiders  appeared 
to  adhere  closely  to  his  jaws,  and  to  wipe  this  off,  after  finishing 
one  spider,  and  before  seeking  another,  he  thrust  his  jaws  repeat- 
edly into  the  cocoon.    Thus  quite  a  number  of  the  spiders  were 
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upon  its  pedicel,  the  other  was  laid  upon  the  surface  of  a  leaf  in 
the  vial.  Next  morning  the  latter  was  found  flattened,  and  with 
only  a  small  portion  of  fluid  remaining  in  one  end,  and  the  plump 
size  and  green  tinge  of  the  young  larva  showed  plainly  that  he 
had  appropriated  the  missing  contents  of  this  egg  to  himself,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  approached  the  egg  and  inserting  his  jaws  into 
it  wholly  exhausted  it  of  its  remaining  contents  under  my  eye. 
We  thus  see  that  the  young  aphis-lion  will  devour  the  eggs  of  its 
own  species  if  they  are  placed  within  its  reach.  Is  it  not  won- 
derful that  the  female  knows  this  fact  when  no  other  insect  pos- 
sesses this  knowledge !  It  would  seem  as  though  she  had  a  re- 
collection of  what  her  own  habits  were  in  the  larva  period  of  her 
life,  else  why  does  not  instinct  inform  other  insects  of  this  same 
fact,  and  excite  them  to  similar  artifices  for  placing  their  eggs  be- 
yond the  reach  of  these  destroyers  1 

A  cocoon  of  spider's  eggs  was  now  introduced  into  the  vial  last 
spoken  of,  upon  which  the  aphis-lion  therein  became  plump  and 
well  fed.  Three  days  after  this  the  other  egg  elevated  upon  its 
pedicel,  having  been  wholly  undisturbed,  hatched,  and  the  infant 
larva  from  it  approaching  the  older  one,  which  was  full  three 
times  its  size,  the  latter  to  my  astonishment  passively  and  with- 
out manfesting  the  slightest  resentment,  permitted  the  newly- 
born  infant  to  pierce  him  repeatedly  with  its  jaws  until  life  wa« 
extinct.  His  carcase  was  then  shoved  oiF  from  the  leaf  and  aban- 
doned, little  if  any  of  the  juices  being  sucked  from  it.  I  can  only 
account  for  this  strange  phenomenon — the  young  and  weak  de- 
stroying the  strong — by  supposing  there  had  been  some  poisonous 
quality  in  the  spider's  eggs  on  which  the  older  aphis-lion  had  fedi 
which  had  rendered  him  diseased  and  weary  of  life,  for  he  even 
seemed  to  solict  his  pigmy  kinsman  to  slay  him.  Our  American 
species,  however,  appear  to  l>e  less  inclined  to  cannibalism  than 
those  of  Europe,  this  being  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have 
known  one  to  destroy  another,  and  for  several  days  I  have  had  a 
Chrysopa  and  a  much  larger  Hemerobius  larva  enclosed  together 
and  left  at  times  without  food,  yet  they  have  manifested  no  incli- 
nation to  molest  each  other. 


crops  of  late  years.  A  number  of  the  small  yellow  gmbs 
sufficient  to  destroy  every  kernel  in  a  head  of  wheat  would  no 
more  than  suffice  an  aphis-lion  for  a  single  meal.  And  if  these 
voracious  creatures  are  usually  so  common  as  I  have  found  them 
to  be  the  present  season,  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  a  persoa 
who  is  familiar  with  them  to  gather  such  a  number  of  the  eggs 
and  larvae  as,  scattered  through  a  wheat-field  infested  by  the 
inidge,  woold  greatly  diminish  the  damage  done  by  this  insect. 

The  larvse  of  different  species  of  these  insects  differ  considera- 
ably  in  their  colors.  They  are  mostly  of  a  reddish-brown  color, 
with  a  darker  stripe  in  the  middle,  and  are  cream-colored  along 
each  side.  They  have  bodies  of  a  long  nar^w  weasel-like  form« 
wrinkled  transversely,  with  six  rather  long  legs  anteriorly.  But 
they  may  be  distinguished  from  all  our  other  insects  and  larvse  by 
their  two  long  slender  jaws,  curved  like  sickles,  which  project 
horizontally  forwards  from  their  heads.  •  Along  each  side  is  a 
row  of  projecting  points,  one  to  each  segment,  from  the  ends  of 
which  several  fine  bristles  radiate  in  all  directions.  Others  have 
the  whole  of  their  backs  covered  with  rows  of  similar  elevated 
points  and  radiating  bristles,  giving  them  a  truly  frightful  mp- 
pearance.  But  these  have  the  artifice  to  conceal  themselTesfrom 
view,  by  placing  the  empty  skins  of  their  victims  between  their 
radiating  bristles,  so  that  they  adhere,  and  completely  hide  the 
insect  from  view.  It  is  the  skins  of  the  woolly  plant-lice  which 
they  mostly  employ  for  this  purpose.  Thus  covered  they  resem- 
ble a  little  mass  of  white  down  adhering  to  the  bark  of  the  apple 
tree,  and  at  a  short  distance  one  of  these  insects  thus  covered  caa 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  a  colony  of  the  Apple-tree  blight, 
which  is  usually  covered  with  a  mass  of  down  of  similar  size  and 
appearance.  Thus  disguised  they  are  able  to  iQ)proach  their  vic- 
tims without  exciting  their  alarm  and  putting  them  to  flight  It 
is  in  autumn  that  the  species  which  thus  cover  themselves  appear 
upon  the  apple  trees.  I  have  noticed  none  but  the  naked  kinds 
without  bristly  backs  in  July  and  August. 

The  Labta  oMt  their  ikdiiB  soon  aflor  birth  and  often  before  they  have  takm  tfiT 
nonrlshment.  No  other  moulting  occurs,  that  I  hayeobfienredi  untU  thej  ehaagel^ 
pupte.  When  newly  bom  the  larva  of  the  New-York  Golden-eye  is  0.06  longi  mA 
and  tender  j  long  and  narrow,  with  the  opposite  sides  of  the  head  and  thorax  sCraig^ 
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where  it  lies,  and  to  these  the  skins  of  any  dead  plant-lice  or 
particles  of  dirt  which  may  be  within  reach  are  affixed,  to  serve 
as  more  convenient  points  of  attachment  for  the  threads  which 
are  afterwards  spun  than  what  the  naked  threads  would  be.  In- 
side of  these  the  insect  lies,  with  its  tail  playing  around  back- 
wards and  forth.  At  first  the  skin  is  so  distended  and  the  body 
80  stiff  that  it  can  only  bend  inwards  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle 
OT  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  the  head  is  thus  brought  opposite  the  tail, 
giving  the  insect  a  ludicrous  aspect  as  it  lies  still,  with  its  eyes 
gazing  fixedly  at  the  tail  as  if  in  astonishment  at  seeing  it  fly 
around  in  such  a  singular  manner.  The  tail  at  this  times  reaches 
around  to  every  part  of  the  half  of  a  sphere,  and  when  one  side 
has  become  suflSciently  filled  with  threads,  the  body  moves  along 
to  give  It  access  to  another  side,  the  insect  thus  lying  at  one  time 
upon  its  side  or  its  back,  and  at  another  time  standing  as  it  were 
upon  its  head.  Occasionally,  as  if  tired  with  its  cramped  position 
it  straightens  out  somewhat,  thus  putting  the  threads  upon  the 
stretch  and  moulding  the  sides  of  the  cavity  in  which  it  lies  into 
a  smooth  and  even  surface.  As  so  much  matter  is  given  out  from 
its  body  to  form  the  threads  of  the  cocoop,  the  skin  ceases  to  be 
distended  as  it  was  at  first,  the  body  shrinks  and  becomes  more 
flexile,  and  as  the  cavity  in  which  it  lies  becomes  more  and  more 
contracted  in  size  by  the  threads  which  the  tail  is  constantly  add- 
ing on  every  side,  the  insect  is  drawn  together  into  a  smaller 
apace  and  becomes  coiled  into  the  form  of  a  ball,  the  head  being 
pressed  down  upon  the  breast,  with  the  tail  directly  over  it  briskly 
continuing  its  work  in  the  small  vacant  space  which  here  remains. 
The  feet  are  now  so  cramped  that  they  are  incapable  of  turning 
the  body  around  as  at  first,  and  it  now  only  moves  along  slightly 
by  a  vermicular  motion  often  repeated.  The  threads  have  now 
become  so  numerous  and  close  that  finally  no  open  meshes  are 
left  between  them,  and  thus  a  small  ball  of  paper-like  texture  is 
formed  in  the  centre  of  the  cocoon,  within  which  the  insect  ifl 
entirely  hid  from  view,  tightly  bandaged  like  the  feet  of  a  Chinese 
lady  and  compressed  to  a  quarter  of  its  previous  size.  This  is 
a  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  these  insects— 
that  the  larv®  contract  and  compress  themselves  into  cocoons  of 
scarcely  one-fourth  their  size,  and  from  these  cocoons  come  fli^ 


fesembliQg  VArysapa  m  most  ot  itscletaua,  bat  instead  oi  hairiiig 
the  antennse  inserted  close  together,  they  are  separated  at  their 
bases,  and  a  cylindrical  protuberance  or  horn  projects  from  the 
front  between  them.  For  this  genus  I  propose  the  name  Mdeoma^ 
iMrmed  from  two  Greek  words,  impl>  ing  bad  smell,  in  allusion  to 
flie  odor  which  in  common  with  several  species  of  Ckrysopa^  these 
insects  exhale.  But  one  species  is  known  to  me,  which  may  be 
Baxoed  and  described  as  follows : 

Siohorbt's  Goldbn'ETBd  Flt,  (Meleoma  Signoretii)  is  of  a  pale  yellowish 
green  color,  and  is  clothed  with  floe  short  pubescence,  especially  upon  the  abdomen. 
tbe  cylindrical  horn  which  arises  between  the  base  of  the  antennas  is  longer  thsa 
bvoad,  and  is  directed  forward  upon  a  line  with  the  head  and  thorax.  It  is  t  third 
longer  and  somewhat  thicker  than  the  enlarged  basal  joints  of  the  anteootB,  is 
iflghtly  dilated  at  its  anterior  end,  where  it  is  abruptly  turned  downwards  almost  si 
•  right  angle,. this  deflected  part  forming  a  tliin  transverse  lamina  of  a  light  yellow 
#elor,  vertically  striated  on  its  anterior  ikce,  and  with  a  projecting  acute  tooth  in  the 
middle  of  its  lower  margin,  which  is  of  a  brown  color  and  turned  backwards.  Upon 
the  top  of  the  head  is  a  transverse  elevation,  with  a  deep  excavation  immediately 
Wck  of  it.  The  tice  has  a  round  smboth  elevated  brown  spot  upon  each  side  of  its 
^ntre.  The  antennas  are  very  pale  brownish,  the  two  basal  Joints  light  green.  The 
hasal  edge  of  the  anterior  segment  of  the  thorax  is  elevated,  and  there  is  a  mors 
prominent  obtuse  elevation  forward  of  this,  separated  from  the  base  by  an  inter- 
^sning  transverse  groove.  The  basal  elevation  shows  a  longitudinal  impressed  Imt 
mi  its  middle,  and  back  of  this  a  more  strongly  impressed  line  extends  across  the 
niddleof  the  anterior  elevated  lobe  of  the  second  segment.  The  legs  are  whiUsb, 
the  feet  tinged  with  dull  yellow,  with  black  hooks  at  their  tips.  The  wings  are 
jUghtly  angulated  at  their  tips,  the  hind  pair  more  coDspicnously  so.  They  are 
kyaline  and  glass-like,  with  a  slight  opsclty  at  the  stigmas  or  that  part  of  the  whig 
wbich  is  forward  of  the  extremity  of  the  outer  margin.  Then:  veins  and  vehilnta  are 
whitish  except  the  two  subapical  series  of  veinlets  of  the  anterior  pair,  and  those 
which  are  given  ofi*  along  the  inner  side  of  the  rib- vein,  which  are  brownii>h  black. 
This  species  measures  1.15  across  the  wings  when  spread  It  was  capturtd  the  lat- 
ter part  of  July,  near  the  summit  of  Mount  Antonio,  one  of  the  outliers  of  the  Green 
Kountain  range,  slightly  beyond  the  boundary  of  our  State,  in  Rupert,  Yennont.  I 
aanse  it  in  honor  of  my  valued  friend.  Dr.  Signofet,  of  Paris,  whose  elegant  loooo- 
l^ph  of  the  Tttt  tgoniidii  now  publishing  in  the  Annals  of  the  Entomological  Socie^ 
US  well  as  his  previous  productions,  are  an  enduring  monument  of  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  his  researches  in  that  branch  of  the  science  to  which  he  devotes  himself. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Chrysopa  are  all  of  a  bright  pale  green 
or  yellowish  color;  the  number  and  situation  of  the  veins  and 
veinlets  or  short  connecting  veins  in  their  wings,  is  the  sam^i 
and  they  differ  but  little  in  size.  To  the  naked  eye  they  seem  to 
form  but  a  single  species.    I  had  long  notice^  that  individunls  ol 


bis  genos  pireseoted  black  clots  and  oth^t  tanfks  tkpofi  the  fi 
Dd  thorax,  but  they  were  in  all  other  respects  so  much  1 
thers  destitute  of  these  spots,  that  I  was  in  doubt  t^hetber  t 
ere  anything  more  than  mere  varieties  of  two  species,  the  P 
id  chrysops  of  the  old  authors,  or  the  American  representatj 
^  those  species,  the  one  having  the  veinlets  pale  green,  the  ot 
iving  them  varied  more  or  less  with  black.  Awaiting  for  s< 
ct  that  would  throw  light  upon  this  subject,  I  several  years 
et  with  ten  chrysalids  upon  the  leaves  of  a  yellow  pine,  attn 
!  near  each  other,  and  all  obviously  the  progeny  oi  one  pan 
occurred  to  me  that  when  these  disclosed  the  perfect  In^ 
ey  would  furnish  evidence  whetlier  the  same  species  presen 
ose  slight  difierences  in  its  markings  which  I  hud  noti 
long  different  individuals  of  this  genus.  I  accordingly  gaihe 
3m,  and  in  a  short  time  obtained  from  them  the  mature  fl 
ese  were  all  alike  in  every  respect,  and  were  destitute  of  t 
ts  or  other  marks  except  a  tawny  yellow  spot  upon 
ieks.  I  therefore  regarded  this  mark  upon  the  cheeks  as  foj 
;  the  distinctive  character  of  a  speties.  All  the  apecim 
ichwere  obtained  in  the  manner  stated  *^ad  the  vdnlets 
ir  wings  pale  green;  other  Indivlltaaji  however,  occuri 
^ing  the  same  tawny  yellow  spot  upop  th/cheeks,  but  in  wh 
ends  of  the  veinlets  were  dark  green  pr  black.  These  1 1 
n  inclined  to  regard  as  only  varieties  of  the  species,  until 
sent  season  I  discover  that  these  individuals  which  have 
s  of  their  veinlets  black  or  dark  green  come  from  coco 
ch  are  globular,  white,  with  a  rough  ragged  surface  from  : 
ous  loose  fibers  of  silk  adhering  to  them,  whilst  those  wh 
?  gathered  upon  pine  leaves  were  oval,  pale  green  and  smoc 
n  the  cocoons,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  of  < 
!it  species.  It  is  thus  shown  that  a  variaticn  in  the  eoloi 
veinlets  of  the  wings,  as  well  as  in  the  dots  and  other  ma 
1  the  head  and  body  in  this  genus,  is  to  be  regarded  as  ii 
ig  a  difference  in  the  species.  The  general  reader  is  c< 
ly  inclined  to  the  ojrfnion  that  toaturalists  make  their  fa vo 
ce  unduly  complicated  and  obscure  by  founding  multitu 
>ecies  upon  what  appear  to  be  slight  and  unessential 
ions.     But  the  filets  here  stated  will  show  him  some  of 


pnoenoes  wnlcb  oompel  us  to  regard  these  minote  and  seemioOT 
vniroportant  marks  as  valid  indications  of  dififerences  which  ae- 
laally  exist  in  nature. 

^  To  facilitate  the  discrimination  of  these  species  of  this  genus 
which  are  here  described,  they  are  arranged  in  an  analytical 
aeries,  which,  on  a  slight  inspection,  will  be  intelligible  to  every 
leader. 

1.  (18.)  Sockets  io  which  the  antenns  are  inserted  margined 
more  or  less  with  black. 

2.  (6  )  Two  b!ack  or  dusky  stripes  upon  the  top  of  the  head. 

8.  (4.)  Veinlets  mostly  black,  a  few  with  a  short  green  band 
•n  their  middle. 

The  WaiTX-HOEVKD  Goldkh-etb  (Chryaopa  albicornU),  Anteinue  whitbh; 
kaaal  joint  with  an  orange-red  ring  sorroonding  it  wholly  or  in  part,  second  joiif 
with  a  black  ring;  sockets  at  their  base  with  an  uninterrupted  black  margin.  Hetd 
tboye  with  two  parallel  black  stripes  confluent  anteriorly  with  the  black  margins  of 
the  antenniD  sockets;  ikce  with  an  orange-red  spot  each  side  upon  the  cheeks  and  a 
Slack  creecent  under  eadi  eye,  its  anterior  horn  running  into  the  black  margin  of  the 
•ntennse  sockets.  First  segment  of  the  thorax  with  an  impressed  line  in  its  middle, 
snd  three  brown  spots  on  each  side,  Whind  which  are  two  black  dots  and  a  foorth 
Brown  spot  situated  upon  the  basal  edge;  Sf>cond  segment  with  two  short  black  lioet 
mpon  its  anterior  and  two  brown  BpoU  near  its  posterior  edge.  Yeinlels  black,  those  ia 
file  disk  green  in  their  middle,  those  ending  on  the  inner  and  apical  margins  green  ex* 
eept  at  their  bases,  those  of  the  hind  wings  green  except  the  row  towards  the  tips, 
Ibose  outside  of  the  rib-vein  and  the  bases  of  those  branching  fW>m  the  inner  ride  of 
file  rib-vein.  Wings  expand  1.16.  Hy  q»ecimens  of  this  q>ecies  were  captured  la 
tiie  State  of  Misirissippi  in  April. 

4.  (3.)  Veinlets  green,  slightly  marked  with  black  at  their 
bases. 

'  The  DuAOiKBABLB  Goinmr-KTB  (C.illepida).  Pale  yellowidi  green  dothil 
wHh  short  white  hairs.  Head  yellowish  white,  pale  yellow  above  with  two  blsdE 
•tripes  which  are  often  dusky  in  their  middle  and  slightly  converge  anteriorly,  their 
iinterior  ends  confluent  with  the  black  margins  of  the  antennse  sockets ;  a  bUck  dot  on 
ttie  base  behind  each  eye.  Antennas  pale  yellow,  becoming  dark  brown  toward! 
tbeir  tips;  basal  johit  white  with  a  pale  tawny  spot  on  the  upper  side;  second  joli^ 
with  a  black  ring;  sockets  broadly  margined  with  black  except  above  between  the 
anterior  ends  of  the  longitudinal  stripes  where  is  an  interruption  of  bright  tawny  red. 
Byes  dark  golden  green.  A  black  crescent  under  each  eye,  the  anterior  bom  or 
Wktch  joins  the  blaek  margin  of  the  anteuMB  sooketa  in  the  middle  of  their  «i*' 


ipl  iif6o  tf  from  tlM  ri^  f«l«,  wWok  Me  UMk  M  tMr  bMM,  Mid  ttioae  » tte  0^ 
4(ia  at  tMr  tl^atoow  U  i^  of  »  pale  yeUowiahgreen  color  with  aUfht  jtXkm  hbU, 
t^  OTtaaeP  nd  ipot  on  the  cheeks  wUh  a  Uack  streak  towards  its  hlad  edge,  and  ths 
^fro  aatcMrior  dots  on  the  top  of  the  head  oonfloent  wHh  the  black  margfoaof  tlM 
lff«kelaof  the  aoteaiui,  which,  between  these  spots,  is  interrupted  with  tmwnj  yd* 
^ww  h^  ^ingSy  expanded,  measare  1.10.  It  is  mnch  les  common  than  the  pre* 
siftif  fsfckm,  and  ooccurs  with  it  in  the  month  of  June.  Specimens  hare  also  been 
iM  BBfititem  Michigan  bj  T.  £.  Wetoftore,  Esq. 

'?  U.  (8  )  The  tawoy  ^>ot  on  the  cheeks  without  any  black  dot 

The  Tiixow-OHUKBD  Gtoldbv-etk  (C.  fulvibueea)  corresponds  with  the  0- 
narked  golden-eye  in  the  color  of  its  yeinletSt  and  the  spots  and  marks  upon  its 
tfead,  except  tliat  no  black  dot  or  s  reak  occurs  in  the  tawny  spot  uffon  Its  cheeks. 
Like  that  species  also,  this  has  an  impressed  line  the  whole  length  of  the  first  seg- 
ment ofthe  thorax,  but  here  that  line  is  crossed  slightly  back  of  its  middle  by  a 
•trai^t  traasverse  one,  ^e  ends  of  which  on  each  side  are  deep  black,  and  a  psk 
amber  brown  spot  extends  from  this  backwards,  nearly  to  the  base  of  this  segment, 
iiiTfaig%ii,OTal  b  ack  dot  outside  of  it.  Forward  of  the  brown  spot  Is  a  smaller  one 
iirthe  hHm  color,  and  on  the  anterior  margin  on  each  side  behind  the  eye,  as  Insere- 
ral  of  the  species,  are  two  short  blackish  lines  converging  and  confloent  at  tbeir  hiad 
ends.  The  second  segment  has  also  an  impressed  medial  ne,  and  two  brown  ^ots 
Hion  OKh  fide.  A  variety  occurs  in  whloh  the  e  spots  last  mentioned  are  wantlqg. 
The  wings  expand  1. 10.    This  species  occurs  the  last  of  July  and  in  Augut. 

12.  (7.)  Four  dots  only  upon  the  top  of  the  head,  situated  in 

%  transverse  row. 

'i . 

,  *  13.  (14.)  A  black  crescent-shaped  mark  under  each  eye. 

n^The  Mississippi  Groij>iii-BTK  (C.  Uis$istippieniit.)  The  dead  q>ecimefi  sulphur 
Hellew.  Anteann  white,  dull  yellowish  towards  the  tips,  their  sockets  margiosd 
Vj^h  black  with  a  tawny  yellow  interruption  abo^e  in  the  mkldle.  Head  with  tw» 
l^k  dots  above,  and  one  behlod  each  ey^.  A  black  crescent  under  each  eye,  iti 
^terior  horn  uniting  with  the  black  margin  of  the  antennso  sockets,  from  which 
^int  a  black  dash  Is  sent  downwards  upon  the  cheek,  which  is  edged  with  pels 
(|iwqy  yellow.  Thorax  with  spots  on  the  first  and  dots  on  the  second  segment  assl- 
tgous  to  those  ia  the  following  species.  Legs  pale  green,  feet  pale  dull  yelkMf. 
Wings  rounded  at  tips;  Teinleu  mostly  black,  their  middle  pale  green,  these  towar* 
each  end  ofthe  outer  cell  and  the  two  yeins  towards  the  tip  entirely  black.  Whigl 
AfitnA  1.20.  taken  In  Um  ttetnily  of  Jackaoa,  MIsBlsrfppi,  by  my  daughter,  la  the 
9fnithofAprlL 

14.  (13.)  A  black  dot  under  each  eye.    Tips  of  the  wings 
l^UAded.  ' 
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/ore  part  of  June. 

18.  (1.)    Sockets  of  the  antennae  not  marked  with  black. 

19.  (38.)  A  dot  or  spot  upon  the  cheeks. 

.   20.  (29.)  Cheeks  with  a  black  streak  or  dots  under  each  eye. 

21.  (22.)  Two  black  dots  under  each  eye. 

TheCoLOH  GoLDSN-sTB  (C.  colon).  Light  yellow.  AnteoDse  pale  tawny  yd- 
iow,  black  towards  their  bases;  basal  joint  light  yellow,  unspotted.  Face  with  two 
black  dots  each  side  npon  the  cheeks.  Thorax  with  a  black  dot  on  each  side  at  the 
apex,  and  in  the  middle  a  transverse  bnt  no  longitudinal  impressed  line.  Wfaip 
liiUghtly  angn]a  (M  » t  their  tips;  the  two  rows  of  snbapical  veinlets,  those  braochiof 
outwards  from  the  rib  vein  and  bases  of  those  branching  inwards  black.  Wiogs 
expand  1.40.    Taken  the  fore  part  of  Jane. 

22.  (21.)  A  black  streak  or  short  line  under  each  eye. 

23.  (26.)  The  black  line  not  margined  with  tawny  yellow. 

24.  (25.)  Several  of  the  veinlets  black  at  one  or  both  ends. 

The  Clean  Goldxn-xts  (C.  emuncta).    Light  yellow.    Head  without  dots  or 

marks  except  a  short  black  stroke  nnder  each  eye,  anteriorly  joining  the  narrowed 

end  of  a  second  black  stroke.    Thorax  without  spots,  saye  a  black  point  at  the  apex 

on  each  side.    Wings  rounded  at  tips,  hind  pair  slightly  angulated ;  veinlets  on  the 

outer  side  of  the  rib  vein  black  at  their  bases  only  in  part,  all  those  upon  the  inner 

|ide  black  at  base  and  tip.    Palpi  black  on  their  outer  sides.    Wings  expand  1.80* 

Taken  the  middle  of  August. 
c 

;  25.  (24.)  Veinlets  all  green. 

.'.  Robe&tsoh's  GoLDEN-STB  (C.  Robertsonti).  Pale  green  with  a  wbitifih  stripe 
irom  the  head  along  the  middle  of  the  back.  Head  sulphur  yellow,  without  spots 
«xcept  a  short  shining  black  stripe  under  each  eye.  AntennsB  pale  dull  yellow, 
Vwal  Joint  white.  Thorax  without  jpots.  Legs  whitish,  feet  tinged  with  brown. 
Wings  rounded  at  their  tip^j  stigma  green,  slightly  opake;  veins  and  veiulets  tli 
pale  green.  Wings  expand  1  05.  Captured  at  TuUehassie,  in  the  Creek  Tndisn 
Territory,  west  of  Arkansas,  the  middle  of  |fay,  and  sent  me  by  Willijim  S. 
Robertson. 

u 

26.  (23.)  Cheeks  with  a  tawny  yellow  spot  in  which  or  on  its 
hiud  edge  is  a  black  line  or  dot. 

•.  27.  (28.)  Color  pale  green. 

I  The  Wexpihg  Goideii-etb  (C.  plorahfinda) .  Very  pale  green,  with  a  palsr 
«ream  yellow  stripe  from  the  head  the  whole  length  alMig  the  middle  of  the  hack, 
^ead  cream  yellow ;  cheeks  pale  tawny  yellow,  with  a  small  black  stripe  postiriorly 
pnder  each  eye.    AntenLSB  whitish,  cl^y  yellow  towards  their  tips.    Thorax  withovt 


ptte  jeOow  spot  4DO70,  *  alreak  mun  tbe  eye  to  the  numlh,  *  Mnll  do4  becweei tks 
aitenos  and  a  q>ofe  on  Um  base  behiid  each  eye  bright oimogeyelKnr.  EyesbrilUnl' 
coppery  red  with  a  goldea  yellow  reflection  in  the  liTifig  tpeoiMeii.  AoteiuHB  whttei. 
Palpi  white,  their  tips  brown^h.  Tdoraz  pale  yellow  above,  pale  bright  green  ea 
each  aide,  bluish  white  beneath ;  firtt  segment  with  a  row  of  thr^e  aqnidistant  bright 
orange  spots  on  each  side,  the  anterior  one  tergest  and  placed  ratiier  more  ont  wardty, 
an  Impressed  transrerse  line  acrott  the  middle;  second  segment  with  an  hnpreieeA 
longitudinal  line  crossing  the  two  anterior  elevated  lobes,  and  a  bright  orange  spot 
on  each  side  on  the  anterior  edge.  Abdomen  pale  greenish  yellew  with  a  deeper  briglit 
yellow  stripe  above,  on  each  side  of  which  on  the  five  first  segments  is  a  bright  orsage 
•pot,  each  spot  crossed  by  an  impieased  longitudinal  line,  the«e  on  the  second  and 
fhh^  segments  larger,  their  centres  tawny ;  those  on  the  ifth  segnest  small  and  paltt 
Legs  pale  bluish  white,  &et  yellowish.  Wiogs  obtMely  angular  at  their  tips,  the 
Ihre  ones  very  slightly  so;  stigma  opake  pale  green;  veins  pale  green,  the  marginsl 
one  white;  vefa^ts  pale  green,  the  two  series  towards  the  tip  and  the  ends  of  ttoit 
of  the  others  hlack.  Wlogs  expand  1.06.  Taken  the  first  of  Augwt.  This  is  the 
most  variegated  of  our  American  species  belonging  to  this  genus.  I  name  it  in  honor 
of  my  esteemed  friend  and  correspondent  Dr.  Sichel,  President  of  ^e  Entomolagiesl. 
Society  of  France. 

34.  (33.)  No  orange  spots  along  the  sides  of  the  back. 

The  Nnw-YoEK  Golobii-btb  (C.  Novaboraeentu) .  Pale  green  with  a  pale  yellow 
stripe  fh>m  the  mouth  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  Eyes  dark  greenlBh  goMea 
when  alive.  A  bright  orange  red  stripe  between  each  eye  and  the  mouth.  Sides  of 
the  head  greenish  white.  Palpi  pale  dull  yellowish,  tips  black  and  a  blsck  line  ob 
their  outer  side.  Antennas  whitish  slightly  tinged  with  dusky  towards  their  tips. 
Thorax  commonly  with  a  large  blackish  spot  anteriorly  on  each  side,  formed  of  two 
or  three  confluent  smaller  ones.  Beneath  greenish  white.  Legs  veiy  pale  greeUi  feet 
yellowish  white.  Wiogs  angular  at  their  tips,  the  hind  ones  more  conspicuoosly  so, 
veins  pale  green;  velnlets  black  at  both  their  ends  except  thoee  ending  hi  the  Isnor 
and  apical  margin,  the  two  series  of  veiulets  towards  the  tip  entirely  black ;  veinleti 
of  the  outer  cell  of  the  hfnd  wings  black  at  both  ends,  those  branching  from  the  falser 
side  of  the  rib  vein  black  at  their  bases.  A  variety  has  the  velnlets  marked  with 
dark  green  Instead  of  black.  Wings  expand  1.05.  Common  the  latter  part  of  Jnos 
and  through  most  of  the  month  of  July,  depositing  its  eggs  singly,  commonly  on  tbe 
margins  of  apple  and  other  leaves,  elevated  upon  threads  the  tenth  of  an  inch  long* 
This,  like  some  of  the  other  species,  is  perfectly  inodorous. 

35.  (30.)  Yeinkts  entirely  pale  green  or  white. 

36.  (37.)  Stigma  hjaline,  scarcely  obvious. 

HAmnis*s  GoLnxv-KTs  (C.  flcrrttn).  Lfte  the  precedinf  ht  an  respedt,  except 
that  it  is  slightly  larger  and  the  velnlets  of  the  wiogs  are  greenish  white  without  anr 
traces  of  dark  green  or  black  at  their  ends.  Wiogs  expand  1.15.  Taken  the  last  of 
July  and  \n  August.  lu  cocoon  is  smooth,  of  a  bright  pale  green  color  and  a  zegnltf 
^tal  form,  O.U  long  I9  ^li  in  diameter,  whilst  thalof  thepreoedii«  apedesisroq^ 


emtUy,  wfth  hmmtoiis  IbrMtfft  loo0ely  vitoelMd  to  ttoMtffiMt,  «M  of  a  WM 
^  and  a  (lobttlftr  fwm.  I  have  herelofi»e  regarded  this  i^Mciea  aa  jibe  Chr^Hi 
■/aaf  Earo|ie,  and  H  iaprabably  the  apecies  deaignated  under  Ihia  name  by  H 
Tb  (New  England  InMcts,  page  215).  It  does  not  appear  to  be  fiilly  aettled  } 
kt  species  tbfa  name  is  to  be  appUed,  the  Briiidi  entomologists  (Oartis,  Journal 
Royal  AgHcnItnral  Society,  iii.  68;  Stephens,  Illnstrations  Mandib.  vi.  105)  4 
blog  a  different  insect  from  that  of  Rambar  (Neroptares,  p.  424).  Bat  on  con 
fng  our  species  with  the  fbll  descriptions  given  by  these  anthors,  it  is  evident 
ioct  from  both  the  Enropean  qpedes  that  have  received  this  designation,  nei^h 
fhich  appear  to  possess  a  paler  dorsal  stripe  and  some  other  marks  belonging  t 
instet.* 

(7.  (36.)  A  blackish  brown  opake  8pot  <m  the  gtigma. 

he  ViBOiaiA  oou>bh-bts  (C.  Virginicuy,  Immaculate,  save  a  blackiah  spot  i 
I  side  of  the  thorax  at  Its  aj^z.  Wings  slightly  angular  at  their  t^s,  veins  ai 
lets  pale  green,  th  >ee* blanching  from  the  inner  side  of  the  rib  vein  fiiintly  tingi 
I  dusky  at  their  bases;  first  veinlet  of  the  second  row  towards  the  tip  black  ai 
gined  with  smoky ;  stigma  with  an  opake  brown  spot,  more  strongly  marked  < 
bind  pair.  The  small  semi-oval  cell  which  is  formed  in  the  straight  mid-vein  t 
is  Us  base  in  all  our  other  spedes  is  here  irr^ularly  quadrangular,  and  boundc 
traight  veioleta  on  each  of  iu  (bur  aides.  Wings  expand  1  85.  Taken  in  Vl 
k,  near  CartersvUle,  by  the^  late  Tha  Id*  us  A.  Culbertson,  of  Chaaibersburi 
isylvania,  whose  love  of  science  and  activity  hi  its  j^ursuit.  rendered  his  earl 
b  a  loss  to  our  country. 

8.  (19)  Cheeks  pale  and  without  any  spot  or  dot. 

9.  (42.)  Antenna  black  towards  iheir  bases. 

0.  (41.)  A  black  stripe  on  the  outtr  side  of  the  basal  joint  < 
antennce. 

e  STRiPS-HomrSD  ooLnxa-KTB  (C.  liniatieamU).  Pale  green.  Head  whit 
lish  on  the  top  with  two  or  three  small  dark  brown  dots  on  each  side  anterior! 
the  upper  edge  of  the  sockets  of  the  aiitennse.    Antennae  pale  brown,  baa 

ext  to  the  P$rlm  fabridas  desoribts  aspeotes  from  the  Society  Islaods  in  the  Paoi 
.  which  be  met  with  in  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Joseph  Banksy  which  is  rather  laiger  tbMi  Per 
'  an  ah  gray  color  with  whitish  wings  and  aotennn  doable  the  length  of  the  body,  fro 
last  oharaoter  he  names  it  filoius,  or  the  Threadlike  golden-eye.  I  have  8pecim« 
he  same  locality,  presented  to  me  by  Lieat.  ratiison,  U.  S.  Kavy,  whidiare  perhaps  t 
ipedee,  aa  they  cohicide  with  the  descriptien  in  most  of  its  points.  They  however  i 
•mftller  than  Perla,  the  wings  expandfasg  from  0  75  to  0  90,  and  cnly  the  posterior  pi 
thorax  is  ash  grey,  its  anterior  part  and  the  head  befog  bright  yellow  and  wKhout  spo 
iteim»  are  double  the  length  of  the  body,  blackish,  becoming  yellow  at  the  base,  a 
c  dot  OB  the  upper  aide  of  the  bead  Juint;  the  wings  white,  bat  pellaeid,  their  vdns  s 
s  pale  dill  yellow.  Shonld  thli  ptote  te  be  diiTerentfroA  the  rabrielan  apeolea,  as 
niiy  is,  Unaj  appeeptiatoly  benasMd  Hie  Ofcyepa  jWaom^e,  er  llhnad-hon 
-eya. 


fbnrlh  part  of  their  length  black,  basal  jofaii  white  with  a  black  stripe  tbe  i^oto 
length  on  its  outer  side.  Thorax  with  an  impressed  transverse  line  forward  of  the 
base  of  the  first  segment,  and  a  longitudinal  one  on  the  anterior  elevated  lobe  of  the 
second  segment.  Legs  white.  Wings  rery  slightly  angulated  at  their  tips;  stigiaa 
marked  by  a  slight  opacity;  veinlets  dusky  or  black.  Wings  expand  1.10.  Taken 
the  middle  of  July. 

41.  (40.)  A  black  dot  on  the  outside  of  the  first  joint  of  the 
antenn»  at  its  tip. 

The  DoTTED-HO&SED  GoLDER-BTx  (C.  punctieomii)  is  perhaps  only  a  variety  of 
the  preceding,  as  it  corresponds  with  it  in  all  respects,  except  that  the  basal  joint  of 
the  antennn  has  only  a  black  dot  at  its  apex  on  the  outer  side  and  there  are  no  dots 
on  the  edge  of  the  sockets  of  the  antennae ;  the  first  segment  of  the  thorax  has  two 
transTerse  impressed  lines  and  a  longitudinal  one  behind  the  middle.  The  abdomen 
has  a  brown  stripe  above  on  each  side.  Wings  expand  1.15.  This  also  occurs  In 
the  middle  of  July. 

42.  (i)9.)  Aatenn®  pale. 

The  CoHsuMPTxvB  GoLDEN-ETi  (C.  tobida)  is  pale  green,  almost  white;  Hie  heaA 
is  white  and  without  spots,  except  a  slight  discoloration  on  the  cheeks  in  some  indi- 
viduals which  commonly  disappears  in  the  preserved  specimen ;  the  antennse  are  wbfCa 
their  whole  length ;  the  thorax  is  white  along  the  middle  and  pale  green  upon  each 
side ;  the  wings  are  obtusely  angulated  at  their  tips,  their  veins  white  tinged  in  places 
with  gteen,  tbe  veinlets  greenish  white,  their  ends  black,  the  two  series  towards  tbe 
tip  entirely  black.    Wings  expand  0.95.    Occurs  the  fore  part  of  August. 

The  Lace-wing  flies  pertaining  to  the  genus  Hemerobius  differ 
from  each  other  much  more  than  those  we  have  been  considering. 
They  are  generally  of  pale  dull  colors,  but  vary  greatly  in  size, 
in  the  veins  and  spots  upon  their  wings,  &c.  Most  of  tbe  fol- 
lowing species  have  three  longitudinal  veins  branching  from  the 
rib  vein  towards  its  base  on  the  inner  side ;  the  three  last  species, 
however,  have  only  two  such  veins,  whilst  the  first  has  several,' 
and  the  second  has  four. 

~  The  Freckled  laob-wxhq  (Hemerobius  irroratue,  Say)  is  black  and  hairy  with  a 
itale  yellowish  stripe  on  the  middle  and  another  upon  each  side  of  the  thorax.  Tha 
head,  scutel  and  under  side  of  ihe  body  is  also  pale  yellowish.  The  wings  are  hyallat 
and  glassy,  with  numerous  irregular  blackinh  spots  and  dots,  those  on  the  maigto 
larger  and  alternated  with  whitish  spots,  and  there  is  a  largish  darker  colored  qmI 
near  the  middle  and  another  towards  the  tips  of  the  inner  longitudinal  ?elDs,  sitoatad 
upon  their  connectfaig  yeinlets.  The  Teins  are  black  alternating  with  white.  The 
hind  wings  are  with<rat  spots  except  in  the  region  of  the  stigma;  their  Teins  are  hUdt 
with  enly  the  marginal  and  rib  yeins  alternating  with  white.    The  wbgs  expand  fWntf 


^ 


•f  BMftdowfl  ftod  pnirfes.  I  loan  met  with  it  upon  peaeb  hot  Bever  upon  ap^ 
leaves.  The  margin  of  the  fore  ^ings  i>reteits  a  eurioM  appearanee,  being  oceitpiel 
like  several  of  the  other  species  with  a  row  of  dots,  which,  when  magoitled,  lesemhte 
a  string  of  beads,  and  it  is  almost  always  the  case  that,  around  the  entire  margioi 
every  foarth  dot  is  white,  the  other  thiee  being  black. 

The  Ghcstsut  lace  wivo  (isT.  Castanut)  has  all  the  veiBfl  white  aUernated  witk 
black  or  tttown  rings,  with  the  osoal  lwi>  series  of  veinlets  black  feebly  margioid 
with  dusky;  a  large  blackish  dot  on  the  first  longitudinal  yein  at  the  apex  of  the 
outer  basal  cells,  and  a  smaller  one  at  the  next  fork  beyond  this,  and  similar  dots  on 
the  inner  rib* vein  at  the  origin  of  each  of  the  discoidal  veins;  wings  hyaline,  the 
margios  faintly  tinged  with  smoky.    Body  whitish  with  a  large  spot  nnder  each  eye, 
a  stripe  on  each  sid^  of  the  thorax  and  a  row  of  spots  on  each  side  of  the  abdnmeo 
brown.    Wings  expand  0.65.    This  is  one  of  the  most  common  species  thronghonft 
the  northern  and  northwestern  States,  and  both  the  larvsd  and  the  perfect  iDsects 
may  always  be  fonnd  npon  chestnut  trees  infested  with  plant-lice,  and  also  npon  the 
wafaiat  and  other  trees,  fN>m  April  till  October.    It  varies  much  in  the  depth  of  the 
eolor  of  the  dots  on  the  whigs  and  the  rings  npon  the  veins,  these  being  sometioMf 
black  and  very  distinct  and  at  other  times  mneh  more  iUnt,  either  brown  or  tawny. 
The  dots  on  the  margin  are  white  interspersed  irregalarly  with  black  ones.    A  vs* 
riety  has  all  the  rings  npon  the  veins  black  and  more  broad  than  usual,  and  instead 
of  the  three  dots  which  commonly  occur  upon  the  inner  rib*  vein  this  vein  is  annuls- 
ted  with  black  through  its  whole  length.    The  larva  is  white  or  tawnj  yeilowiah,  sith 
a  slender  broim  line  in  the  middle  and  a  row  of  blackish  spots  on  each  side,  the  head 
with  two  large  longitudinal  black  apoU  and  a  black  dot  above  the  btae  of  each  kg* 
Its  sides  have  a  serrated  appearance,  from  a  row  of  projecting  tubercles  the  tips  o' 
which  are  furnished  with  slender  radiating  hairs« 

The  PaKSREVBa  laos-wiko  (H.  tutatrix)  has  translucent  wings  with  white  veins, 
which  on  the  fore  wings  have  black  rings  at  somewhat  regular. intervals,  and  fi-on 
each  side  of  each  ring  proceeds  a  short  smoky  brown  Ihie,  which  is  inclined  towards 
the  apex  of  the  vein,  thus  forming  a  series  of  Y-shaped  marks  crossing  the  veins  at 
each  ring;  near  the  base  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  fore  wings  are  a  few  black  dots. 
The  body  throughout  is  white  tinged  with  yellowish;  the  thorax  has  three  brows 
spots  on  each  side  whkh  are  ofUa  snsewbat  Qoniaeat  into  a  oominuoas  stripe;  ^ 
abdomen  has  a  row  of  eight  brown  q^ota  each  sids  of  the  middle,  situated  upon  the 
sutures.  The  wings  expand  0.60.  This  is  much  hke  the  precediag  species,  hot  it  • 
sIm  smaller,  with  the  wings  more  dear  and  glas^  and  wfthonl  aaj  dusky  tipi*  ^ 
wards  their  margins,  and  with  the  ssries  of  maiglnal  dots  aU  white.  Ilwascs|Mi«d 
in  September  upon  apple  tress. 

The  UxiTED-vsiHiD  LACi-wisQ  (JST.  eonjunctui)  has  pellucid  wings  becomta| 
dusky  towards  the  margins;  veins  of  the  ibre  wings  white  with  blackish  riitfs  ana 
bands;  a  blackish  spot  around  each  of  the  veinlets  except  the  two  innermost  ones, 
and  a  smaller  spot  at  the  base  of  each  discoidal  vein ;  marginal  dots  ijtemately  bladE 
and  brown,  the  black  ones  occupying  the  apices  of  the  veins;  lower  wings  and  their 
veins  without  spots.  Wings  expand  0.68.  The  wings  are  spotted  much  like  those  of 
alternatuff  except  that  the  margin  is  wholly  immaculate.  Its  spotted  wings  at  once 
separate  it  from  the  following  species,  which  differ  from  all  our  other  laoc-wings^ui 


oeatng.  is ody  maoniaii ;  antenmiQ  Btioiter  tnan  me  body,  roD«Bt,  toreM-llke  and  bm 
tapedog,  black ;  legs  pale.  Wings  expand  0.88.  Taken  in  UUnois,  on  boshes  bealde 
Henderson  river,  the  first  of  October. 

The  TiTMAH  LACE- WING  (H.  delicatultu).  Two  veins  arising  (Vom  the  inner  rib- 
vein,  the  first  more  towards  its  base,  the  second  more  towards  its  tip  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding species ;  wings  hyaline  with  dusky  dots  on  the  veins  and  a  single  row  of  veinlets 
rnnuing  obliquely  across  the  disk  from  the  rib- vein  to  the  first  longitudinal  and  broad- 
ly margined  with  dusky;  veins  pale  brown,  those  of  the  costal  area  blaekish,  the 
alternate  ones  towards  the  base  forked,  all  the  others  simple ;  margin  thinly  fringed 
with  short  hairs,  a  dot  on  the  tips  of  the  veins  and  a  smaller  onehetween  them.  Body 
dusky  yellowish;  antennsd  longer  than  the  body,  brownish;  legs  pale.  Wings  ex- 
pand about  0.40.    Swept  fVom  the  grass  of  prairies  in  Illinois,  the  first  of  October. 

Another  insect  closely  related  to  the  HEMEaoBiiDiE,  and  the 
larva  of  which  is  supposed  to  feed  upon  plant-lice,  may  be  noticed 
In  this  connexion.  It  is  of  minute  size,  and  by  no  means  rare, 
occurring  upon  apple  and  other  trees,  and  also  upon  the  wing  at 
twilight  or  in  shady  situations,  from  early  in  June  until  the  end 
of  July.  It  is  so  anomalous  that,  at  one  time  and  another,  I  have 
been  occupied  several  days  in  investigating  it  and  determining 
where  it  should  be  arranged.  When  first  captured  I  supposed  I 
had  a  species  of  Aleurodes  in  hand,  its  minute  size,  its  mealy- 
white  coating,  and  the  size  of  its  wings  giving  it  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  insects  of  that  group.  Indeed  the  European  species 
a'lied  to  this  were  at  first  placed  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  that  family. 
But  the  number  of  veins  in  the  wings  and  of  joints  in  the  feet  and 
antennse,  and  above  all  the  structure  of  the  mouth  with  jaws  for 
masticating  food  and  not  a  beak  for  suction,  absolutely  excludes 
these  insects  from  such  an  association,  and  also  from  being  arranged 
with  the  moths,  where  the  old  authors  placed  them.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  our  insect  pertains  to  the  order  Neuroptera.  And  in 
this  order  its  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Coniopieryx 
Tineifarmisy  Curtis,  leaves  no  doubt  that  it  finds  its  true  relatives 
with  that  insect  and  its  associates,  the  classification  of  which  has 
so  much  perplexed  the  entomologists  of  Europe.  Whilst  Messrs. 
Curtis  and  Stephens  associate  this  genus  with  the  Psocidje,  Mr. 
Westwood  regards  it  as  having  more  affinities  with  the  Hemero- 
BiiDJE.  Important  diflerences,  however,  separate  It  from  both  of 
these  families.  It  is  unlilce  the  Psocidse  in  having  five-jointed 
feet,  and  antenna  of  a  different  form  and  with  joints  doubly 
numerous;  and  differs  from  the  HemerobiidsD  in  Jiaving  wings 


with  bat  few  veins  and  veinlets,  tlie  hind  pair  smaller  that 
anterior,  &o.,  and  is  separated  from  both  these  families  bi 
meal  J  coating  of  the  perfect  insects.  Its  arrangement  in  eitl 
evidently  incongruous.  Dr.  Burmeister  has  therefore  ele^ 
these  insects  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  family,  named  Coniofi 
QXDM  or  Mealy  wings,  the  single  genus  Coniopteryxj  with  its 
European  species,  being  all  that  is  at  present  known  pertain! 
this  family. 

On  comparing  our  insect  with  those  or  Europe,  althougj 
general  resemblance  is  so  close,  we  notice  some  important 
crepancies  in  its  details.    The  veins  of  its  wings  are  more  sii 
and  less  connected  by  anastamosing  veinlets,  there  being  but 
of  these  veinlets  in  the  disk  of  the  wing,  and  three  near  the  I 
arranged  in  a  continuous  line,  and  leaving  only  the  outer 
inner  veins  insulated  from  their  origin  to  their  tips.    Thus,  w 
the  European  insects  have  three  closed  discoidal  cells,  in 
insect  there  is  but  one.    The  veins  of  the  hind  wings  in 
European  species  are  forked  and  connected  by  veinlets,  whilst 
ours  there  are  no  veinlets,  and  only  one  of  the  veins  is  fork 
Westwood  states  the  wings  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  cili» 
fringe-like  hairs  along  the  margin,  whilst  here  a  series  of  shi 
fine  erect  hairs  are  very  distinct  along  the  apical  and  inner  ed( 
The  eyes  moreover  are  widely  notched  and  kidney-shaped,  inst 
of  being  round.    These  differences  forbid  our  including  our  ins 
in  the  same  genus  with  those  of  Europe.    It  will  therefore  ft 
a  second  genus  in  this  family,  for  which  I  propose  the  na 
Meuronia  (Greek  oLXeupov,  farina  or  dust)  having  allusion  to 
mealy  coating  with  which  these  insects  are  covered.    And  as  ] 
Westwood  (through  whose  kindness  my  cabinet  has  been  enricl 
with  specimens,  particularly  of  some  of  the  minute  and  inter< 
ing  species  which  he  has  described)  was  the  first  to  separate 
insects  of  this  group  generically,  this  species  may  appropriat 
be  dedicated  to  him.    Whilst  the  more  simple  veins  of  its  wi 
would  approximate  this  family  more  closely  than  heretofore 
the  Psocidse  their  ciliated  margins  give  it  an  additional  res 
blance  to  the  Hemerobiidse,  and  leave  the  question  as  to  wl 
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'Of  these  ntmilies  me  present  is  most  nearly  related  hi  much  Ae 
'flame  doubt  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been. 

TTsstwood'b  ¥SAur-wua  (Meuronia  WntwoodU)  meMurefl  Qne-teoth  of  an 
inch  to  the  tips  of  its  wings  which  project  a  third  of  their  length  beyond  the  tip  of 
the  abdomen,  against  the  sides  of  which  they  are  held  almost  perpendicalarly  when 
«t  rest.  It  is  of  a  Uadciah  color,  Its  abdomen  bright  yeHow  of  a  paler  or  deeper 
ilfQi,  Its  lagf  pale,  and  the  vhole  tnrfiice  of  its  body  and  limbs  is  doated  oner  with  a 
white  meal-like  powder,  except  the  antennse,  which  are  black,  thread-like,  about 
two-thirds  the  length  of  the  body  and  composed  of  about  twenty-eight  joints,  whereof 
the  basal  is  the  thickest,  and  the  second  is  longer  than  thoie  which  succeed,  wbidi 
are  all  of  equal  dze  and  short  cylindrical,  their  length  and  breadth  equal,  the  apical 
enA.  Tho  head  is  elevated  upon  a  short  neck  in  the  living  specimen  and  if  widir 
4hpa  long,  round  and  flattened  in  front;  the  palpi  rather  long,  five^jointed,  theapiod 
j^t  oral,  and  as Wng  as  the  two  which  precede  it  taken  together;  the  laUal  palpi 
three  johited,  their  apical  joint  large  and  egg-shaped.  Legs  of  medium  size,  the 
hind  pair  longest  and  about  equalling  the  body  in  length;  feet  five -Jointed,  the  ba«l 
jalmt  eyliddric  aod  forming  nearly  half  of  their  whole  length,  the  tbird  Joint  ahortc^i 
Ih^  tips  ending  hi  twotahinte  hooks.  The  wings  are  broad,  ronnded  at  their  eadi, 
with  six  reins  proceeding  from  the  base,  whereof  the  second  or  rib-vein  gives  offt«o 
branches,  one  at  the  end  of  the  anastamosing  veinlet  near  the  base  and  the  other  for- 
ward of  the  middle,  bol^  of  these  branches  forking  rather  beyond  theh*  middle,  timi 
naking  ten  veins  which  end  in  the  apical  and  inner  margfai.  The  first  of  tbeia 
Ivaoohes  forward  of  its  fiir cation  sends  an  anastamosing  veinlet  inwaid  to  the  neit^ 
mid-vein,  which,  with  the  rib-vein,  are  obviously  thicker  and  more  robust  than  tbo 
other  veins.  The  hind  wings  have  five  veins  ending  in  theh:  margha,  whereof  tba 
second  and  third  unite  near  the  middle  of  the  wing. 

Having  occupied  so  much  space  in  describing  the  aphis-Iiotf 
wd  their  habitSi  we  present  but  a  brief  sketch  of  the  habits  of 
the  remaining  destroyeis  of  the  plant-lice^  reserving  a  description 
of  their  species  for  a  future  occasion. 

Equal  to,  or  even  surpassing  the  aphis-lions,  in  the  havoc  which 
they  make  among  colonies  of  plant-Iice  and  the  numbers  which 
thej  devour,  are  the  insects  popularly  called  lady-bugs  or  lady- 
birds. These  pertain  to  the  Family  Coccinellidib,  in  the  Order 
OoLEOPTERA.  The  eggs  of  these  insects— smooth,  oval,  and  of  • 
bright  yellow  color — may  frequently  be  met  with  upon  the  under 
furface  of  leaves,  placed  in  a  cluster  of  twenty,  thirty  or  forty,  in 
contact  with  each  other,  and  gummed  by  one  end  to  the  leaf. 
Biese  hatch  within  a  few  days,  a  small  blackish  larva  coming 
from  them,  which  is  slender  bodied,  tapering  posteriorly  and  witn 
six  legs  anteriorly.    It  walks  about  with  much  animation,  ^ 


approaoa  (»  a  ny  or  ovner  mseec,  me  pupa  gi^es  a  soaaen  spuenu 
jerky  by  which  to  frighten  the  intruder  away,  and  if  this  fiul«,  by 
a  sudden  spring  it  elevates  itself  so  as  to  stand  out  at  right  angles 
from  the  sur&ee  to  whieh  it  is  attached,  remaining  motionless  in 
this  posture  about  a  half  minute,  when  by  a  similar  spasmodic 
map  it  returns  to  its  usual  position. 

The  insect  remains  dormant  in  its  pupa  state  about  a  fortnight, 
when  its  hard  exterior  shell  cracks  open,  and  from  it  crawls  a 
small  shining  beetle  nearly  the  size  and  shape  of  a  half  pea, 
though  often  much  smaller  than  this.  The  species  generally  are 
prettily  colored,  being  bright  red,  yellow  or  white,  with  black 
spots,  or  black  with  red  or  yellow  spots.    These  different  spots  j 

and  colors  serve  as  marks  whereby  to  distinguish  the  different  | 

species,  of  which  nearly  a  hundred  are  named  and  described,  in* 
habiting  the  United  States.  The  perfect  insects  subsist  upon 
plant  lice  also,  though  they  pursue  and  devour  them  with  less 
avidity  than  when  in  the  larva  stage  of  their  lives.  They  may 
always  be  met  with  where  plant-lice  abound,  and  I  have  known 
persons  who  supposed  that  it  was  these  insects  which  bred 
the  plant-lice,  and  who  consequently  made  it  a  point  to  destroy 
every  one  which  they  could  discover  upon  the  currant  bushes^ 
cherry  trees,  &c.,  in  their  yards,  and  who  were  surprised  to  find 
that  notwithstanding  all  their  care  and  pains  in  searching  out 
and  destroying  these  ^<  old  ones,"  their  shrubs  and  trees  appeared 
every  year  to  be  worse  infested  with  lice  than  were  those  of  their 
neighbors.  This  fact  is  but  one  of  a  multitude  which  might  be 
adduced,  showing  to  what  sad  mistakes  ignorance  leads,  and  how 
important  it  is  that  information  with  respect  to  our  insects  and 
their  habits  should  be  diffused  among  our  citizens. 

Other  inveterate  enemies  of  the  plant-lice  are  certain  two- 
winged  flies  pertaining  to  the  Family  Svbphidje,  in  the  Order  Dif- 
TERA,  which  family  has  the  genus  Syrphus  as  its  type.  These 
flies  resemble  our  common  house-fly  in  size  and  shape  but  are 
much  handsomer,  being  of  a  bright  yellow  color  with  various 
spots  and  bands  of  black,  according  to  the  species.  They  may 
frequently  be  seen  in  summer  hovering  around  and  alightiic 


to  a  dull  yellow  07  a  black  color,  and  those  species  which  hsre 
two  horns  fcHrward  of  the  tip  still  retain  them.  Within  this  shall 
the  insect  puts  on  its  pupa  fi>rmy  from  which  the  flj  subsequentlj 
hatches. 

The  i^bis  likewise  has  foes  within  as  well  as  without.  In  ad- 
4iti,pn.  to  the  several  insects  of  which  we  hay^  now  treated,  all  of 
which  attack  it  externally,  it  has  internal  enemies  also,  a  group 
of  insects  which  dwell  in  the  interior  of  its  body  daring  their 
larva  state,  and  eventually  kill  it.  These  are  nearly  as  efficient 
tn  k^ping  its  numbers  reduced  as  any  of  those  which  we  ba?e 
been  considering.  We  will  speak  more  particularly  of  them  in 
connection  with  the  aphis  which  infests  the  cherry. 

A  succession  of  the  several  species  of  these  different  kinds  of 
destroyers  are  making  their  appearance  the  whole  season  through, 
and  as  many  of  these  species  are  among  our  most  common  insects, 
it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that  they  render  us  most  important 
services  in  destroying  these  pests  of  vegetation,  and  preventing 
fhem  from  becoming  excessively  multiplied  notwithstanding  their 
unparalleled  fecundity.  But  without  actually  observing  them  at 
their  accustomed  work  no  one  can  fully  appreciate  their  value  to 
ns,  and  the  amount  of  herbage  which  they  save  from  destruction. 
Wherever  plant-lice  become  numerous  there  these  several  kinds 
of  enemies  speedily  congregate  and  rapidly  multiply,  devouring 
Incredible  numbers  of  these  vermin,  and  often  in  a  surprisingly 
short  space  of  time  completely  exterminating  them. 


APFECTINO   THE   FRUrr. 

In  a  round  oaTity  ate  near  the  tip  end  of  the  yonng  fruit ;  a  minnte,  Tvrj  slender 
tdaekiflh-purple  Insect^  with  narrow  dhery-niifte  wlnis  npon  its  bade 
repembling  along  T-shaped  mark. 

Tan  Afpu  Tbeips.    Pklaathripi  Mali. 

Although  a  profbelon  of  flowers  in  the  spring  is  often  baikd  as 
a  harbinger  of  a  copious  yield  of  firuit,  this  expectation  is  veiT 
fipe^tuently  disappointed*  Whilst  they  are  yet  young,  quantities  of 


in  width.  It  is  polislied  and  Bhining,  and  of  a  Wackiih  purple  color.  Its  anteniMB 
which  are  rather  longer  than  the  head  and  composed  of  eight  neat-ly  equal  joints, 
have  the  third  Joint  of  a  white  color.  The  abdomen  is  ooncaTe  on  its  upper  side, 
and  is  furnished  with  a  conical  tube  at  its  tip  which  has  a  few  bristles  prqjectiii^ 
from  its  apex.  The  wings  when  folded  are  linear,  sUfciy-white,  and  as  long  as  tbe 
abdomen  i  they  are  pressed  closely  upon  the  back,  spreading  asunder  at  their  bases, 
and  appear  like  an  elongated  white  Y-shaped  mark.  Viewed  from  aboye,  the  head 
is  of  a  square  form,  longer  than  wide.  The  first  segment  of  the  thorax  is  well  sepa- 
rated from  the  second,  is  broadest  at  its  base,  and  gradually  tapers  to  its  anterior 
end,  where  it  is  as  wide  as  the  head.  The  following  segment  is  the  broadest  part  of 
tfai  body  and  square,  with  its  length  and  breadth  equaL 

The  insects  of  this  tribe,  abroad,  are  found  to  be  great  pests 
and  difficult  to  exterminate.  Dusting  the  vegetation  which  the7 
infest  with  flower  of  sulphur  and  washing  it  off  a  few  days  after- 
wards has  been  found  successful  in  some  cases.  It  is  probable 
that  when  young  and  in  their  larva  slate  they  are  more  tender 
and  more  easily  destroyed  than  when  mature.  But  until  the  his- 
tory of  this  species  which  infests  our  apples  has  been  more  fully 
observed  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  decide  upon  the  most  Judi- 
cious measures  for  combatting  it. 


%juiurj  auiit;riug  w  ints  uarjL  uii  Lue  uuaer  uaes  oi  me  iimDS)  par- 
ticularly of  young  trees  which  are  growing  thriftily.  These 
scales  are  the  relics. of  the  dead  females  covering  and  protecting 
their  young.  Some  are  of  a  darker  color  than  others,  and  smaller 
ones  occur  which  are  of  a  dull  yellow  hue.  These  scales  are  not 
freckled  with  paler  spots  like  many  of  our  species  of  bark-lice ; 
their  surface  frequently  presents  shallow  indentations  as  though 
it  had  been  slightly  pressed  upoa  in  places  with  the  head  of  a 
pin,  and  the  outer  margin  is  wrinkled,  as  shown  in 
accompanying  figure,  and  is  sometimes  marked  with 
J  faint  black  bands.  If  one  of  these  scales  is  removed 
a  round  white  spot  the  size  of  the  scale  remains  upon 
the.  bark>  appeajring  as  tbo«gh  nu^de  with  chalk.  Upon  the  un- 
deirside  of  one  small  twig,  in  a  distanice  of  nine  iocbefl,  thirteeo 
of  these  scales  occurred  and  &ve  white  spots  where  other  scaler 
had  beea  rubbed  oflEl 

At  the  time  when  I  noticed  these  scales  the  young  lice  under 
them  were  active  and  so  minute  that  they  appeared  to  the  eye 
like  particles  of  dust.  I  conveyed  a  twig  to  my  residence  and 
bound  it  to  a  thrifty  limb  of  a  young  apple  tree,  to  ascertain 
whether  they  could  subsist  upon  this  tree;  but  they  all  perished, 
not  one  of  them  leaving  the  pear  twig,  that  I  could  discover.  The 
following  May  the  ebalk-like  spots  where  the  seales  had  b^en 
fixed  npon  the  twig  were  still  distinct,  the  storma  and  frosts  of 
afliumn  and  winter  having  scarcely  dimmed  thtem  in  the  least 

Beneath  the  scales  the  young  lice  are  interspersed  through  a 
mass  of  white  cotton-like  matter.  This  subsequently  increases  in 
volume  and  protrudes  from  under  one  end  of  the  scale,  elevating 

Fit  from  the  bark,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  cflt.  The 
young  lice  now  crawl  out  from  among  this  matter  and 
diffuse  themselves  over  the  smooth  bark,  appearing  to 
the  eye  like  minute  whitish  specks  or  fine  dots.  When 
magnified  they  are  found  to  be  of  an  oval  form,  somewhat  flat- 
tened, about  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  two- 
thirds  as  broad  as  they  are  long.  They  are  of  a  dull  white  color, 
witlk  six  legs  and  two  diort  aatemisd  of  a  hyalio^while  iq>pear- 
TIm  aatenni&  arii  thread-JUoai  ot  of  e^ualdlaiMler  tluoiich 


3.  THE  PEACH. 


AFFECTING    THE   ROOT. 


CankeriDg  and  destroying  the  bark  of  the  root  and  cansing  the  gum  to  exude 
profusely;  a  white  cylindrical  foorteen-Jointed  worm,  with  six  true  legsiod 
ten  pro-legs. 

Ths  Piaoh-treb  Boekr.    JEgeria  exitxosa,  Sat. 

With  all  the  care  and  attention  which  can  be  bestowed  npon 
the  Peach  tree,  it  is  much  more  short  lived  at  the  present  day  than 
when  the  country  was  newer.    What  medical  men  would  term  a 
change  of  " diathesis  "  appears  to  have  taken  place;  some  altera- 
tion in  the  soil  or  climate  has  occurred,  whereby  this  valuable 
fruit  tree  cannot  be  grown  so  readily  and  successfully  as  formerly. 
Hon.  John  A.  King  informs  me,  that  when  the  property  which  he 
now  occupies  at  Jamaica,  on  Long  Island,  was  purchased  by  his 
father,  in  the  year  1816,  there  were  growing  contiguous  to  the 
farm  mansion,  peach  trees  which  were  thrifty  auil  vigorous, 
although  they  were  scores  of  years  old  and  of  such  size  that  it 
was  necessary  to  climb  up  among  the  limbs  to  gather  the  fruit 
The  fruit,  moreover,  was  of  a  finer  quality  and  a  more  delicioos 
flavor  than  any  which  is  met  with  at  the  present  day.     Upon  the 
same  ground  he  can  now  obtain  but  one  fair  crop  of  fruit ;  as  soon 
as  a  tree  has  yielded  this  it  produces  no  more,  but  rapidly  dwin* 
dies  and  dies.    The  Messrs.  Parsons,  nurserymen  at  Flushing) 
confirm  this  statement.    They  say  that  four  bearing  years  is  the 
utmost  that  can  be  anticipated  from  this  tree,  and  that  to  insure 
a  supply  of  this  fruit  annually,  it  is  indispensable  that  new  trees 
be  set  out  every  year.     They  say  there  would  seem  to  be 
some  peculiar  principle  or  quality  in  the  soil  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  peach,  which  has  now  become  exhausted  upon 


Long  Island  and  in  the  adjacent  distriets,  8o  that  tliis  tree  i 
not  now  flourish  as  formerly.  And  similar  to  this  is  the  eon« 
rent  testimony  of  nurserymen  and  writers  in  our  agriculti 
periodicals.  Whilst  upon  new  land  at  the  west  and  southwi 
without  any  of  the  care  and  attention  which  we  here  bestow^  \ 
tree  grows  with  all  its  pristine  vigor  and  luxuriance. 

Two  maladies,  more  particularly  seem  to  attack  and  desti 
this  tree,  preventing  it  from  attaining  that  age  and  size  which 
formerly  acquired.    These  are,  the  "  yellows,"  which  seems  to 
a  kind  of  decline  or  consumption  peculiar  to  this  tree,  and  1 
borer  or  grab  at  the  root,  the  insect  which.we  are  now  to  oonsi^ 
This  last  is  confessedly  the  worst  enemy  which  the  peach  tree  1 
to  encounter  in  our  country.    During  the  past  year,  1854j 
noticed  it  everywhere,  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  to  those 
the  Mississippi.    At  the  west,  however,  it  is  much  less  commc 
and  by  no  means  so  destructive  as  with  us.    My  own  residence 
near  the  northernmost  limit  where  the  peach  can  be  cultivate 
the  severity  of  the  winters  commonly  destroying  the  trees  whil 
they  are  young  and  tender;  and  as  I  here  had  never  captured  tl 
moth   which  produces  these  borers,  I  have  hitherto  suppose 
this  was  beyond  the  limit  to  which  this  insect  reaches.    But  of 
dozen  peach  trees  in  my  yard,  now  about  ten  years  old,  I  the  prese 
spring  find  all  except  one  are  destroyed,  the  roots  being  su 
rounded  and  enveloped  in  a  mass  of  jelly-like  gum  from  one 
three  inches  in  thickness  at  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  tl 
bark  entirely  eroded  and  with  worms  of  all  sizes  burrowing  in  : 
And  throughout  this  district  of  country  the  peach  trees  are  almc 
all  found  to  be  dead  the  present  spring.    It  is  universally  su 
posed  and  confidently  affirmed  that  it  has  been  the  winter  whi< 
has  destroyed  them.    But  in  several  instances  where  I  ha 
informed  persons  of  the  condition  of  my  own  trees,  they  find,  < 
coming  to  examine  theirs,  that  the  roots  are  surrounded  in  t 
same  manner  wilh  a  bed  of  exuded  gum,  in  which  a  number 
worms  are  nestled.    It  is  thus  evident  that  it  is  the  borer  and  i 
the  winter  that  has  occasioned  this  wide-spread  calamity,  £ 
that  the  evil  which  we  have  suffered  might  have  been  averted 


iimeiy  oare.  xi  wouia  appear  inai  ine  excessive  arouia  oi  loe 
past  sammer  and  autumn  had  favored  the  multiplication  of  the 
moths  which  produce  these  borers^  bringing  them  out  in  sadi 
numbers  that  the  roots  of  all  our  peach  trees  trere  stocked  lo 
repletion,  and  the  ioseels  were  obliged  to  resort  to  other  kinds  ef 
trees  to  dispose  of  a  surplus  portion  of  their  e^s,  as  we  shall 
presently  see. 

Many  intelligent  persons,  who  are  acquainted  with  this  insert 
and  the  Apple  tree  borer  only  in  their  larva  states,  cannot  fully 
persuade  themselves  that  the  two  are  really  different  insects,  so 
much  do  the  worms  resemble  each  other  in  their  external  appear- 
ance and  the  habit  of  attacking  the  trees  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  But  any  one  who  places  them  side  by  side  will  readily 
perceive  that  they  differ  from  each  other  in  several  important 
particulars.  The  Peach  borer  is  cylindrical  and  not  broader 
anteriorly,  like  the  Apple  tree  borer;  it  has  three  pairs  of  small 
feet,  whilst  the  Apple  tree  borer  has  none;  it  has  only  a  few 
scattered  coarsish  hairs,  whilst  the  Apple  tree  borer  has  numerous 
fine  shorter  ones.  Such  important  differences  prove  that  these 
worms  are  really  distinct.  They  differ  much  more  widely  when 
they  come  to  attain  their  perfect  state.  Whilst  the  Apple  tree 
borer  is  transformed,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to  a  Long  horned 
beetle,  the  worm  of  the  peach  tree  changes  to  a  four- winged  fly, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  large  wasp,  and  pertains  to  the 
Family  ^geriipje  of  the  Order  Lxpidoptera* 

Hits  insect  was  named  JEgeria  exitiosa  or  the  Destructive  iEgerta 
by  Mr.  Say,  and  was  described  by  him  in  a  communication  giving 
an  account  of  its  habijs  by  Mr.  James  Worth,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Journal  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  (vol.  ill.  p.  216)  in  the  year  1823.  Mr.  Worth  having 
obtained  the  winged  moths  in  July  supposed  this  month  only  was 
the  one  in  which  the  perfect  insect  makes  its  appearance.  But 
Whoever  examines  infested  roots  will  find  worms  upon  them  of 
all  sizes,  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Even  in  the  winter  small 
Worms  occur  with  others  which  are  full  grown,  showing  that  these 
last  will  complete  their  changes  much  earlier  in  the  season  than 
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muj}  lormiQg  a  Kina  oi  oeii  ine  eaviiy  oi  wnicn  is  coimaeraDiy 
larger  than  the  body  of  the  worm  inhabitinfl^  it.  The  smaller 
worms  have  no  such  cells,  but  lie  pnmiiscuously  in  the  gam  or 
between  it  and  the  root.  Although  from  their  habits  they  would 
seem  to  have  no  particular  use  for  it,  these  worms,  like  those  of 
their  order  generally,  spin  a  silken  thread  as  they  crawl  about, 
which  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  hold  them  suspended  in  the  air 
when  one  drops  from  a  stick  on  which  he  is  placed. 

When  ready  to  enter  its  pupa  state  the  worm  crawls  upwards 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  there  forms  for  itself  a  follicle 
or  pod-like  case  of  a  leathery  texture,  made  from  its  castings,  held 
together  by  dry  gum  and  cobweb-like  threads.  This  tolllcle  is  of 
a  brown  color  and  oval  in  its  form,  with  its  ends  rounded ;  it 
is  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  and  over  one-fourth  in  dia- 
meter, but  is  variable  in  its  size,  being  sometimes  but  half  an  indi 
long.  Its  inner  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  of  the  color  of 
tanned  leather.  It  is  placed  against  the  side  of  the  root,  often 
sunk  in  a  groove  which  the  worm  appears  to  have  gnawed  for 
this  purpose,  with  its  upper  end  slightly  protruding  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  But  if  the  eirth  has  been  recently  stirred 
so  as  to  lie  loose  around  the  root,  the  worm  will  commonly  form 
its  follicle  an  inch  or  more  below  the  surface. 

Among  the  means  whereby  to  grow  the  peach  securely  tram 
the  depredations  of  this  worm.  Dr.  Harris,  in  his  discourse  before 
the  Pomological  Society  (page  9),  suggests  that  of  grafting  it  upon 
plum  stalks,  saying  when  it  is  thus  reared  he  believes  it  is  never 
figured  by  the  borer.  Unfortunately  for  the  success  of  the  plan 
proposed,  the  root  of  the  plum  is  attacked  by  this  same  borer, 
in  which  it  appears  to  thrive  equally  as  well  as  in  the  peach 
root.  My  friend  Mr.  J.  £.  Gavit,  of  Albany,  who  is  a  close 
observer,  recently  assured  me  of  this  as  an  item  of  information 
which  he  presumed  I  would  be  reluctant  to  credit,  not  supposing 
I  had  myself  already  noticed  the  same  fact.  Some  young  plum 
trees  in  my  grounds  were  found  to  be  dead  this  past  spring,  and 
on  rooting  them  up  the  peach  borer  was  discovered  to  be  the 


muse  of  the  mlseUef,  several  of  the  worms  being  present  in  thi 
roots.  This,  taken  in  cMnecfion  with  the  modification  which  thi 
habits  of  the  worm  undergo  when  in  this  situation, 
is  a  remarkable  fact.  Although  the  plum  abounds 
in  gum  like  Che  peach,  none  of  this  gum  exudei 
from  Its  root  when  attacked  by  this  borer.  The 
worm,  therefore,  having  no  covering  to  protect  it, 
does  not  erode  the  bark  and  nestle  upon  the  out^ 
side  of  the  root  of  the  plum  as  it  does  in  the  peach, 
but  lies  under  the  bark  and  subsists  entirely  upon 
the  soft  sap-wood  of  the  root.  Commencing  slight- 
ly below  the  surface  of  the  ground  it  works  its  way 
downwards  immediately  under  the  bark  for  a  dis- 
tance of  about  four  inches,  forming  a  long  and  some- 
what irregular  cylindrical  channel.  The  annexed 
cut  shows  this  burrow  as  it  appears  when  the  bark  is  removed  from 
the  root.  As  the  worm  moves  along  it  packs  its  cnstings,  which 
appear  like  a  tan  colored  powder,  into  the  channel  behind  it. 

This  is  an  important  fact,  showing  that  if  no  peach  trees  were 
cultivated  in  our  country  this  species  would  still  sustain  itself 
without  difficulty  in  the  roots  of  the  plum.  Indeed,  as  this  insect 
is  a  ^  Native  American,'  wholly  unknown  in  the  peach  trees  of 
-other  countries,  it  is  quite  probable  that  before  the  peach  was  in- 
troduced upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  it  bred  exclusively  in  our 
indigenous  species  of  plums,  and  has  now  almost  entirely  forsaken 
these  and  attached  itself  to  this  more  congenial  foreigner. 

The  LARYJL  is  a  naked  soft  white  cyliDdrical  grab,  slightly  flattened  on  its  under 
side  (of  which  the  left  hand  flgare  of  the  accompanying  cnt  gives  a 
view) ,  and  when  fnll  grown  measnres  oyer  half  an  inch  in  length 
and  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  ia  divided  into 
fourteen  nearly  equal  segments  by  broad  shallow  transverse  con- 
strictions. Ita  head  is  shining  yellowish  red,  marked  in  front  with 
black  and  at  base  in  the  middle  with  whitish,  which  last  is  also  the 
color  of  the  throat.  Two  impressed  lines  on  the  face  converge  and 
meet  each  other  towards  the  base  of  the  head  and  then  diverge. 
Inside  of  and  parallel  with  these  are  two  slender  black  lines  meeting  each  other  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  V.  The  jaws  are  black  and  strongly  notched  at  their  tips,  form- 
Jog  two  sharp  equal  teeth.  The  apper  Up  is  blackish  with  a  pale  stripe  In  the  mid 
die.     The  palpi  or  feelers  are  conical  and  two-jointed,  and  Inside  of  their  base  is  th 
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apex  of  the  lower  Jaws,  a  short  obtase  projection  wtth  miirate  hairs  at  its  tip.  Tkm 
antennn  are  coufcsl  and  three-jointed,  the  last  joint  mfaiate  and  the  aecond  one 
armed  exteriorly  with  a  short  hristle.  At  their  hase  on  the  under  side  of  the  head 
are  three  or  four  dilated  puucturcs.  There  are  a  few  scattered  hrown  hristles  npon 
the  head  and  also  upon  each  of  the  other  segments;  those  on  the  third,  fonrthy 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  segments  are  arranged  in  transverse  rows,  and  on  the  otlier 
segments  they  are  placed  symmetrically  and  arise  from  fidnt  smooth  wart-like  flpo4«. 
The  second  segment  is  tinged  with  yellowish  above  and  has  a  breathing  pore  npon  each 
side.  The  two  next  segments  are  somewhat  shorter  than  the  following  ones  and  are 
destitute  of  breathing  pores.  These  three  segments  each  hear  a  pair  of  conical  legs 
ending  in  a  black  polished  claw.  The  remaining  segments  except  the  two  last  aboir 
a  famt  stripe,  at  least  posteriorly,  npon  the  middle  of  the  back,  and  each  has  also  » 
transrerse  impressed  line  in  the  middle  and  a  breathing  pore  npon  each  side.  Hie 
two  last  segments,  which  perhaps  should  be  regarded  as  one  double  segment,  are 
narrower,  shorter,  and  retractile,  shutting  into  each  other  and  into  the  segment  for- 
ward of  them,  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope.  Beneath  is  a  pair  of  prolegs  npon  the 
seventh  and  three  following  segments,  which  scarcely  protmde  fh>m  the  general  lor- 
foce,  but  are  Tcry  perceptible  (torn  their  soles  being  furnished  with  two  transrerse 
rows  of  minute  black  hooks,  about  twelve  hooks  in  each  row;  and  the  last  seguient 
has  a  single  shorter  row  of  six  similar  hooks  npon  each  side. 

The  yonng  worm  is  quite  rimilar  in  its  detail^  to  the  mature  one;  ita  breathing 
pores  npon  the  second  and  the  twelfth  segments,  howeyer,  are  much  larger  and  more 
obvious  than  the  intervening  ones. 

The  Pupa  enclosed  within  its  follicle  is  at  first  white,  the  wing  and  leg  sheaths  aed 
the  thorax  being  slightly  tinged  with  tawny  yellow.  The  breathing  pores  form  a 
row  of  tawny  dots  along  each  side  of  the  abdomen,  each  segment  of  which  has  a  row 
of  little  sharp-pointed  teeth  on  its  anterior  and  a  second  shorter  row  of  smaller  onea 
iu  its  posterior  margin,  extending  halfway  around,  from  one  row  of  breathing  pores 
oTer  the  back  to  the  opposite  row,  these  teeth  being  of  a  pale  tawny  color  and  direc- 
ted backwards.  The  three  apical  rows  of  these  teeth,  however,  have  no  intervening 
rows  of  smaller  ones.  At  the  tip  is  a  row  of  eight  larger  teeth  extending  entirely 
around.  It  is  by  means  of  these  teeth  that  the  pupa  when  ready  to  disclose  the 
winged  fly  crowds  itself  forward,  out  of  its  follicle.  All  the  teeth  become  longer  and 
more  sharp-pointed  as  the  pupa  approaches  maturity,  and  the  whole  of  the  snrfiioe 
now  assumes  a  pale  tawny  yellow  color,  with  a  darker  ring  at  each  of  the  sutures. 

The  mature  insect,  like  most  of  the  q>ecies  of  butterflies  and  moths,  varies  eoe- 
siderably  in  its  size.  It  measures  from  one-half  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  the  wings  when  extended  are  from  0  80  to  1.80  across,  the  female  being  more 
yariable  in  Its  size  than  the  male  and  furnishing  both  the  smallest  and  the  largest  in- 
dividuals. The  wings  of  the  fen>ale  also  measure  more  than  those  of  the  male  when 
their  bodies  are  of  equal  length,  the  more  thick  and  heavy  body  of  the  female  plaiolj 
requiring  larger  wings  to  stistain  it  in  the  air. 

The  MALI  is  of  a  deep  steel  blue  color  with  Tarions  sulphur  yellow  marks  and  has 
a  glossy  lustre  like  that  of  satin.  The  antennn  are  black,  less  than  half  as  long  as 
the  body,  abruptly  cnnred  outwards  at  their  tips  and  densely  fringed  al<Mif  their  inner 


Mas  wHh  nninenms  flnediort  hairt,  with  aslight  Tacaoey  between  them  at  eaeh| 
joints.    The  fSsders  toe  yellow  on  their  lower  aides;  there  is  a  paler  yellow  8p< 
tween  the  bases  of  the  antenoe  and  a  deeper  yellow  transrerse  stripe  at  the  b| 
•the  head  both  above  and  beneath.    The  thorax  has  a  yellow  stripe  on  each  side 
middle,  a  transverse  one  at  its  base  which  is  slightly  interrupted  in  the  middle^ 
short  broader  #Be  on  each  side  vnder  the  wings;  its  base  on  the  underside  is  \ 
The  Abdomen  commonly  has  two  slender  yellow  bands  above,  at  the  apex  c 
second  and  fourth  segments,  and  a  white  Hne  on  each  side  of  the  tuft  of  bairs , 
tip.    The  forward  hips  are  yellow  on  their  anterior  face,  the  four  others  at  theii 
The  shanks  are  yellow  at  their  tips,  the  hind  ones  have  a  yellow  ring  on  their  n 
Interrupted  on  the  inner  side,  the  other  four  have  a  large  yellow  q)ot  on  their  i 
rior  sides;  their  spines  are  white,  their  upper  sides  black  at  least  on  the  basal 
The  fore  feet  have  a  white  ring  at  the  apex  of  each  joint  aod  a  broad  white  i 
upon  the  inner  side;  the  middle  and  hind  feet  have  a  slender  white  Ifaie  cm  their  j 
sides,  which  is  often  nearly  obliterated,  showing  only  a  few  white  scales  at  the  \ 
of  each  joiot.    The  wings  are  transparent  and  glass-like  with  a  slight  tinge  of  sn 
yellow;  their  veins,  margins  and  frioge  Is  steel-blue.    The  fore- wings  have  a  SI 
blue  band  beyond  the  middle  upon  their  transverse  anastamoslog  veinlet,  a  sle 
yellow  line  upon  their  outer  or  anterior  margin  both  above  and  below,  and  a  sis 
line  on  the  inner  edge  of  their  inner  margin,  the  hind  wiugs  also  have  a  similar 
on  the  inner  edge  of  their  outer  margin. 

The  following  YAUirrxs  occur  in  this  sex: 

a.  The  pale  yellow  spot  between  the  bases  of  the  antennae  wanting. 

i.  The  same  spot  enlarged  and  extending  backwards  to  the  neck. 

€,  The  abdomen  without  white  stripes  upon  the  sides  of  the  tail. 

d.  The  abdomen  without  any  yellow  bands. 

€.  The  abdomen  with  but  one  band,  that  upon  the  apex  of  the  second  segn 
wanting. 

/.  Three  yellow  bands,  one  on  the  apex  of  the  fifth  segment.    Common. 

g.  Four  bands,  one  on  the  apex  of  each  segment  from  the  second  ta  the  fifth 
elusive,  that  upon  the  tUrd  segment  often  imperfect. 

The  rsMALi  differs  from  the  male  so  much  that  it  would  not  be  supposed  to  per 
to  the  same  species.  The  abdomen  is  of  a  long  oval  form  instead  of  being  slet 
and  cylindrical,  and  is  twice  as  broad  across  the  middle  as  that  of  the  male.  ' 
sex  is  of  a  glossy  steel  blue  color  with  a  purplish  reflection  in  places  and  blackish  u 
the  face,  and  upon  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  is  a  broad  band  of  a  bright  gl< 
orange  yellow  color  occupying  the  whole  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  segments*  ex 
upon  the  middle  of  the  underside,  where,  at  least  on  the  fourth  segment  some  on 
scales  often  occur  interspersed  with  the  steel  blue  ones.  The  antennse  have  nofi 
along  their  inner  sides.  The  fore  wings  are  opake  and  of  the  same  steel  blue  col 
the  body,  their  tips  and  fringes  being  of  a  purplish  tint  both  above  and  beneath, 
hind  wings  are  transparent  broadly  margined  upon  both  sides  and  marked  at  the 
with  steel  blue,  the  glass- like  portion  being  crossed  by  five  robust  veins,  and 
monly  there  are  traces  of  a  straw  yellow  stripe  on  the  outer  margin  towards  tb< 

•'Say  describes  the  abdomen  ubaving  only  the  fifth  segment  Of  an  orange  color,  1 
mwnj  specimen  whii^  I  have  teen  the  ibvrth  segment  also  is  of  this  color. 
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obliterated  after  the  worm  hae  left  it^  btU  remaioa  <^ten  for  yean 
afterwardd,  and  £»rms  a  favorite  abode  for  tliose  pseodo-insecti 
which  are  commonly  designated  sow-bugs  or  wood-lice.  When 
one  of  these  old  burrows  of  the  horet  is  examined,  these  littU 
animals  will  commonly  be  found  huddled  together  within  it,  and 
covering  the  sides  of  the  cavity  as  closely  as  they  can  stand.  And 
on  digging  around  the  root  of  a  peach  tree  at  any  time  several  oi 
them  will  commonly  be  found*  As  no  notice  of  our  American 
species  of  these  creatures  has  ever  been  published,  that  I  am 
aware,  some  account  of  them  may  appropriately  be  given  in  thic 
connection. 

These  animals  are  popularly  known  in  different  countries  undei 
the  names  of  millipedes,  wood-lice,  hog-lice,  slaters  or  sclaters^ 
and  sows.  In  this  section  <<  sow  bugs"  is  the  popular  name  in- 
variably  given  to  them,  whilst  the  name  wood-lice  would  here  be 
understood  as  designating  the  wood- tick,  Ixodes  Americanus^  and 
its  kindred  species,  and  uiillipede  would  be  regarded  as  a  synonym 
of  centipede  or  "  thousaud-legged  worm,"  a  species  of  JtUtis  oi 
Scolopendra.  The  sow-bugs  were  ranked  as  insects  by  the  oldei 
naturalists,  but  by  most  writers  at  the  present  day  they  are 
grou|>ed  with  the  lobster,  crab,  craw-fish,  horse-hoof,  &c.,  in  a 
distinct  class,  which  is  named  Crustacea,  in  allusion  to  the  hard 
shell-like  crustaceous  covering  which  f  rms  the  exterior  coat 
Jn  most  of  t)ie  species.  They  differ  from  true  insects  essen- 
tially in  their  breathing  apparatus,  which  is  a  kind  of  gills  of  a 
pyramidal  form,  and  made  up  of  thin  plates  or  short  threads 
placed  on  the  uiKler  side  of  the  body,  commonly  at  the  base  oi 
the  legs*  Insects,  on  the  other  hand,  respire  through  spiracles  oi 
breathing  pores,  placed  in  a  row  along  each  side  of  the  body 
through  which,  by  small  pipes,  air  is  admitted  into  two  priiicpal 
tubes  which  run  parallel  to  each  other,  and  are  extended  th< 
whole  length  of  the  body.  The  crustaceans,  like  insects,  hav< 
Jointed  antennse  and  legs,  and  the  bt>dy  composed  of  a  number  c 
aegmen^B  connected  by  transverse  sutures,  but  they  differ  froi 
02ost  insects  la  being  destitute  of  wings,  and  in  undergoing  b 
jnefamorphoiis,  the  young  when  first  hatched  having  the  sao 
^gm  ttBd  pa^  whioh  belong  to  it  wbM  BMttoie.    la  thte  eh 


fite  animals  uiic(er  consideration  pertain  to  tne  order  Isofoda,  f .  e. 
equal-footed,  having  fourteen  pairs  of  legs  of  nearly  equal  size^ 
and  to  the  family  Oniscidje,  which,  like  other  families  of  this 
4>rder  has  four  antennse,  but  here  the  inner  pair  of  these  antennsr 
is  quite  short  and  little  apparent,  consisting  at  most  of  only  twc^ 
joints.  The  typical  genus  of  this  family,  nanred  Oniscu»  by  Lin^ 
Bseus,  is  by  modern  naturalists  restricted  to  those  species  in  whidr 
the  external  antenns^  have  eight  joints,  the  three  last  Joints  being 
much  more  slender  than  the  others,  and  the  sutures  separating 
them  much  less  distinct  than  those  between  the  other  joints.  I 
have  never  met  with  any  American  species  having  this  number  of 
joints  to  the  antennse.  The  genera  Porcellio  and  Armadillo  differ 
from  Oniscus  in  having  the  slender  terminal  portion  of  the  an- 
tenniE  divided  into  but  two  joints  instead  of  three^  making  the 
number  of  joints  seven  in  all. 

The  genus  Armadillo  is  distinguished  from  Porcellio^  and  fW>m 
Ornscvs  also,  by  being  destitute  of  the  two  conical  projecting 
points  or  short  tail-like  processes  which  we  observe  at  the  tip  of 
the  abdomen  in  those  genera,  and  also  by  having  the  faculty  of 
rolling  itself  into  a  ball,  resembling  when  thus  rolled  up  a  pea  or 
pill,  whence  they  are  popularly  named  pill-millipedes.  We  hav« 
one  or  more  species  of  these  inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  and  Long  Island,  but  they  do  not  extend  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  my  residence,  and  I  have  not  examined  them  sufficiently 
to  determine  whether  they  are  different  from  the  European  species 
of  this  genus. 

All  the  animals  of  this  family  which  have  yet  I>eeii  discovered 
in  the  central  and  northern  sections  of  our  State  pertain  to  the 
^nus  Porcellio.  These  crustaceans  are  everywhere  common 
about  the  roots  of  trees,  under  logs  and  stones,  in  the  crevices  of 
the  foundation  walls  of  our  buildings  and  in  our  cellars,  and  they 
are  particularly  numerous  under  any  logs  or  billets  of  wood 
which  are  left  in  our  chip  yards.  They  occur,  in  short,  in  all 
situations  that  are  damp,  cool  and  dark.  Frequently,  by  nij^t 
in  wet  weather,  they  crawl  about  the  rooms  in  our  dwellings* 
They  are  perfectly  innocent  and  harmleaa,  subiistiog  upon  deeq- 
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ing  vegetable  snd  animal  substances.    They  afford  a  daintj 
to  domestic  fowls,  which  devoor  them  with  avidity,  and  are  al« 
scratching  our  yards  in  search  of  these  more  than  any  other  li 
ole  of  diet.    Tliis  is  their  chief  importance  in  an  economical  asp 
and  being  so  abundant  they  form  an  item  of  no  small  value  to 
poultry  breeder,  though  one  of  which  but  little  notice  is  tak 
In  former  times  the  species  of  this  family  were  highly  reputed 
their  supposed  medicinal  virtues,  and  old  books  upon  the  maU 
medica  inform  us  that  when  dried  and  pulverized  "  they  hav 
&int  disagreeable  smell,  and  a  somewhat  pungent  sweetish  nad 
ous  taste,  and  are  highly  celebrated  in  suppressions,  in  all  kii 
of  obstructions  of  the  bowels,  in  the  jaundice,  ague,  weakness 
sight,  and  a  variety  of  other  disorders.''    And  the  wine  of  Mil 
pedes,  prepared  by  crushing  these  animals,  when  fresh,  and 
fusing  them  in  "  Rhenish  wine,"  is  spoken  of  as  "  an  admiral 
oleanser  of  all  the  viscera,  yielding  to  nothing  in  the  jaund 
and  obstructions  of  the  kidneys."    }n  the  light  of  modern  sciec 
we  can  impute  the  cures  attributed  to  these  creatures  only  to  t 
effect  produced  upon  the  imagination  of  the  patient,  and  t 
curative  powers  of  nature,  for  beyond  some  slight  demulcent  qi 
lities,  they  must  be  wholly  inert,  and  are  now  wisely  discard 
iirom  the  pharmaoopseias. 

Six  American  species,  pertaining  to  the  genus  Porcellio  a 
known  to  me,  as  follows: 

The  Smooth  Poecuuo  (P.  glabtr)  hM  the  nirfiMe  of  ttie  body  ^smooth  i 
sUgbtly  shinlDg,  of  a  brownish  black  color,  each  segment  presentiog,  except  al 
the  middle  of  the  back,  numerous  short  whitish  lines  or  oblong  dots  arranged  loi 
tndhially  and  near  the  outer  margin  a  whitish  spot;  under  side  and  legs  white 
cresm  yellow;  antennn  and  projecting  apical  filaments  unicolor  with  the  bo 
Length  half  an  indi.  This  sometimes  when  captured  doubles  itself  into  a  ball,  si 
lar  to  the  Armadillos,  but  is  incapable  of  assuming  a  form  so  compact  and  perfe 
spherical  as  the  crustaceans  of  that  genus.  It  is  less  common  than  our  other  spe< 
Young  individnals  are  slightly  paler,  and  a  variety  which  I  name  eon/tuentua^ 
which  is  quite  rare,  has  the  oblong  dots  more  or  less  confluent,  forming  Irreg 
white  spots.  This  is  at  once  distinguished  from  all  our  other  species  by  having 
tur&ce  perfectly  smooth  and  even,  without  either  elevated  points  or  grannies.  1 
long  regarded  this  as  identical  with  the  P.  I«in»  of  Europe,  but  specimens  of 
species,  taken  in  the  forest  of  St.  Germain,  Prance,  and  kindly  sent  roe,  with  < 
*  •pedes  of  these  crnataceans  perUining  to  western  iuro^ie,  by  my  esteemed  i 
and  oorrespondenty  Andrew  Murray,  W.  S  ,  Eidnburi^,  show  It  to  be  dilBBrcnt. 


•  draUc  row  of  whiAh  ttees,  more  or  loos  dlMmtt,  towaHb  th«  ovter  maigla,  ukUk 
fnonrapedesUnqplacedbjaiiDglerow  orwhltiBhq>ots.  Other  dUferenoes  m^it 
be  specified,  bat  these  suffice  to  show  the  glober  distinct  firom  its  Enropesn 
•Bllogiie. 

Tlie  UvsPOTTSD  PoBcsLuo  (P.  immaculatut)  is  doll  blacUah  brown  or  leaden 
brown  with  fkini  short  pale  lines  and  tlie  middle  of  each  segment  rough  fh>m  elerated 
grannies ;  under  side  and  legs  white  or  lurid.  Length  0.80  or  less.  This  is  readily 
ilKrimlnated  by  its  unifbrm  brown  oelor  aararied  by  i^ots  or  stripes  save  the  sborl 
kmgitiulioal  linen  iHiicb  are  so  fiUat  as  acarcdy  to  be  perodved  and  are  frequently 
wholly  wanting.  It  is  also  our  smallest  species.  It  probably  occurs  throughout  the 
United  States,  for  I  met  with  it  in  Illinois,  and  specimens  haye  also  besi  sent  me  I7 
Mr.  Bobertson  from  wesi  of  Jurkaosu. 

The  Stripxd  Poeoellio  C^.  vittahu)  is  black  or  leaden  blackfah^  wRb  tbe  hesd 
deeper  black  and  the  under  side  whitish;  the  aegmenls  are  vmffik  from  elevated  gnf 
mles  with  their  Und  margins  smooth;  along  the  middle  of  the  hack  is  a  row  oT  white 
^fotf  and  anotlier  more  distinct  near  the  outer  margin ;  these  spots  are  often  Gonfl«- 
ffit^  forming  continuous  stripes.  Length  0.85.  The  same  pale  short  loagftBdiBBl 
lines  which  are  common  in  other  species  are  moie  or  less  perceptible  fai  tMs  ali». 
T^ng  indifidttals  are  of  a  pale  or  oTen  whitish  oolor  Imt  show  theiwwi  sti^noj  a 
» dear  white.    H  is  one  of  oar  most  oooimon  species. 


The  M omni>  Pomontxio  (P.  mixiu$y  is  tawny  yeUow  variously  dote^and  1 
with  hlukf  and  with  a  row  of  whitish  spots  which  are  often  ooniioent  into  stripes 
i^img  the  middle  of  the  back  and  near  the  outer  margin;  outer  edge  pale,  at  least  on 
the  angles  of  the  segments;  segments  rough  from  elerated  black  granules,  their  basal 
and  apical  margins  smooth.  Length  0.40.  The  derated  granules  form  round  and 
•blong  black  dots,  and  often  on  each  side  of  the  back  the  Intcrrals  between  them  are 
white,  thus  presenting  short  longitudinal  lines  of  this  color,  and  in  a  variety  {wmru' 
$aiu$)  these  lines  are  confluent,  forming  a  longitudinal  row  of  nMe  blutehes  be- 
tween the  dorsal  and  lateral  stripes.  Sometimes  the  stripe  on  the  middle  of  the  back 
li  tawny  yellow  faislead  of  whitidi.    Tlda  appeamto  be  the  mos*  miwef  any  of  our 


The  PaBTTV  Pomcnuo  (P.  limatu*).  Black  or  blackish,  with  a  stripe  each  side 
mid  theonter  margin  broadly  whitish,  and  two  rows  of  bright  yellow  spots  along  the 
bask;  the  segments  rough  with  raised grannlea  over  their  whole  surfiMC.  Length 
This  iaoar  most  common  species,  bebg  thrice  as  numerona  as  any  othcc  II 
I  in  abundanoA  In  our  celUrs  and  under  stoiirs  and  billets  of  wood  in  the  yards 
aiboQi  dweNlngs  and  bams.  It  is  quite  variable  in  lU  colors.  In  young  indiridoels 
dm  two  rows  of  spot*  along  the  back  are  pale  or  whitish.  As  it  increases  in  sine  they 
dl  gradnaUy  change  to  yellow,  or  one  or  two  of  these  spots  take  on  a  bright  yellow 
mlar  whild  the  red  remain  whitish,  but  this  jellow  color  is  succesKiwly  smumed  by 
tke  others,  and  hi  ohl  Indlvidoals  the  whole  become  of  a  virid  ochre  yellow.  Dots 
s#  this  fame  color  sometimes  appear  also  upon  the  narrow  postetk>r  or  candal  srg- 
mnis  prolonging  the  rows  to  the  tip  of  the  body.  The  following  varletiea  of  this 
iffdea  mat  be  dJdingnlihfd. 
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THE  PLUM. 

AFFECTING   THE   LEAVES. 

WriQkliDg  and  distorting  the  leaves;  a  black,  shining  plant-louse,  with  a  pal 
green  abdomen. 

Thb  Fuju  LxAt.LOUsi,  jiphii  Prwn\folim. 

The  Aphis  which  infests  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of  our 
native  and  also  onr  cultivated  plums,  curling  and  distorting 
them,  is  one  of  the  most  variable  species  which  I  have  met  with 
pertaining  to  this  familj.  And  so  much  does  it  disagree  with  the 
.  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  plum  louse  of  Europe  {^pkis 
Pruniy  Fab.)  that  I  am  constrained,  though  with  some  doubt,  to 
record  it  as  a  distinct  species.  The  descriptions  given  of  the 
plum  louse  are  quite  discordant.  Walker  (List  of  British  Mu- 
seum, p.  989)  describes  the  viviparous  winged  female  as  dark 
gray  with  nectaries  hardly  projecting  above  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen,  whereas,  in  all  the  winged  individuals  of  our  American 
insect  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation,  the  nectaries  are 
cylindric,  nearly  or  quite  equalling  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  It 
further  disagreta  with  his  description,  in  having  the  third  vein 
of  the  fore  wings  not  much  further  from  the  second  at  tip  than  at 
base,  and  the  fourth  vein  strongly  instead  of  slightly  curved. 
Fabricius  (Ent.  Syst.  iv.  213)  describes  the  European  insect  as 
having  a  greenish  body,  antennce  and  legs,  with  a  darker  abdo- 
minal stripe  and  point  each  side  of  the  base,  and  the  margin 
plaited.  Unless  this  description  is  very  faulty  our  plum  louse 
must  be  distinct,  it  having  the  thorax  and  antenna  uniformly 
black,  and  no  plication  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen;  nor  can  the 
large  dusky  spot  be  termed  a  stripe.  Since  the  foregoing  was 
written  I  notice  that  M.  Amyot  (Annals  Entom.  Soc.  2d  series,  v. 
476,)  gives  the  top  of  the  head  and  the  thorax  of  the  plum  aphis 
•8  brown  and  dusted  with  a  white  powder.    This  more  strongly 


indicates  the  European  species  to  be  distinct  from  ours,  } 
has  a  smooth  shining  thorax  not  in  the  least  coated  with  any 
like  matter. 

This  aphis  is  much  less  common  than  those  which  perta 
our  other  fruit  trees.  Its  generation  and  habits  are  so  simij 
those  of  the  Apple  plant  louse  that  a  separate  account  wou 
little  more  than  a  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  rel 
It  only  remains,  therefore,  to  give  a  description  of  this  speci 
its  larva  and  its  perfect  states. 

The  Larta  when  first  hatched  la  of  a  white  color,  the  body  slightly  tingei 
green,  the  feet,  tip  of  the  beak  and  eyes  black.  As  it  increases  in  sfae  three  i 
of  a  deeper  green  begin  to  appear  and  become  more  distinct  and  are  flni 
a  bright  green  color.  One  of  these  stripes  extends  along  each  side  of  the  t 
and  abdomen,  and  has  in  it  on  the  thorax  a  large  deep  green  dot,  and  npon  the 
men  two  or  three  less  deeply  colored  dots;  the  third  stripe  is  on  the  middle 
abdomen  and  is  not  extended  to  the  thorax.  The  body  has  now  become  of  a  j 
Ish  white  color,  the  legs,  nectaries,  antennn  and  beak  white  withont  any  t 
green,  and  somewhat  pellucid.  The  tip  of  the  beak,  the  ends  of  the  feet  ai 
eyes  are  black.    It  is  of  an  oral  form,  and  measures  0.06  in  length  by  O.OS  in  ) 

The  WiMOSD  Plum  Liat-lovsk  is  0.14  long  to  the  tip  of  its  wings.  It  is 
and  shining,  its  abdomen  pale  green  with  a  black  dot  on  each  side  of  the  mid< 
the  two  or  three  anterior  segments,  a  large  dusky  spot  rather  behind  the  ro 
and  a  short  dusky  band  between  this  and  the  base;  tip  of  the  abdomen  acum 
nectaries  cyllndric,  equalling  the  tip.  The  legs  are  pale  yellowish,  the  tips  < 
thighs  and  the  feet  dteky  or  black.  The  antennse  are  black,  their  bases  pallid, 
wings  are  pellucid,  their  Tolns  slender,  blackish,  the  rib-yein  and  base  of  the 
rein  pallid ;  inner  margin  with  a  black  line  extending  inwards  ftrom  the  apex  • 
first  vein.  The  veins  are  analogous  to  those  ofji.  Pruni  in  their  relatlTe  dist 
except  as  already  noticed;  they,  however,  vary  so  much  that  it  is  seldom  ai 
Tidual  occurs  having  them  normal  in  both  wings.  The  third  vein  is  as  nei 
second  at  its  apex  as  at  its  base,  oftener  than  it  is  more  distant. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  tauities  which  may  be  met  with  among  in^ 
als  of  this  species: 

a.  Abdomen  above  deep  black  and  shining. 

h.  Abdomen  pallid  whitish ;  tips  of  the  thighs  and  veins  of  the  icings  dusk 

black. 
e.  First  fork  at  tip  as  far  from  the  tip  of  the  second  fork  as  from  the  thir< 
/      d.  First  fork  at  tip  much  farther  from  the  tip  of  the  second  fork  than  fr< 
third  vein,  the  cell  between  the  first  fork  and  third  vein  narrower  at  it 
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third  yeln,  the  cell  as  broad  towards  its  base  as  at  its  apex. 
/.  The  same  cell  very  narrow,  not  half  the  width  of  those  each  side  of  if. 
g.  Only  a  single  fork  in  the  lefl  wing. 
h.  Only  a  single  fork  in  the  right  wing. 

The  remedies  already  stated  for  the  apple  aphis,   will  be 
equally  efficacious  for  this  and  other  species  of  this  family. 


'^^Wmt. 


uuuiijoTs  wuif;a  tuus  iu«iLe  vuh  \o  suuw  uiems^iyes  wiuiiu  »  nar- 
row compass  are  almost  incredible.  Upon  the  under  surfisu^  <^  a 
small  leaf  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long  and  half  an  inch  wide  I 
have  counted  upon  one  side  only  of  the  mid-yein  one  •hundred 
and  ninety  of  these  lice.  Tet  this  leaf  was  not  more  densely 
covered  than  many  others.  The  two  surfaces  of  a  small  leaf  bat 
an  inch  long  would  therefore  furnish  ample  space  to  accommo- 
date a  thousand  of  these  insects. 

A  As  all  the  leaves  are  tender  and  juicy  early  in  the  season  the 
aphides  multiply  rapidly,  and  in  about  a  month  after  the  first  in- 
dividuals make  their  appearance,  namely,  between  the  15th  and 
25th  of  June,  as  I  find  the  dates  entered  several  times  in  my  notes 
taken  in  different  years,  some'of  the  trees  become  literally  over- 
run with  these  vermin,  their  black  bodies  covering  not  only  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves  but  also  the  leaf-stalks,  the  tender  suc- 
culent ends  of  the  twigs,  and  sometimes  the  green  young  cherries 
and  their  stems ;  whilst  a  swarm  of  flies,  wasps  and  other  insects, 
attracted  to  them  to  feast  upon  their  honeydew,  keep  up  a  con- 
stant buz  and  hum  around  the  infested  trees  during  warm  sunny 
days.  The  leaf  of  the  cherry,  however,  is  of  such  a  tough  coria- 
ceous texture  that  it  does  not  become  curled  and  corrugated  like 
those  of  most  trees  .when  similarly  circumstanced.  Its  edges 
merely  turn  backwards  or  become  slightly  rolled.  The  tips  of 
the  twigs,  however,  and  the  young  leaves  growing  from  them, 
having  their  juices  pumped  out  and  drained  by  such  a  multitude 
of  tiny  beaks,  shrivel  and  die,  looking  as  though  they  had  been 
scorched  by  fire ;  and  the  whole  tree  would  soon  perish,  it  is  evi- 
dent, if  this  severe  infliction  was  protracted.  But  whefi  the 
aphides  become  thus  numerous  their  natural  enemies  and  de- 
stroyers are  attracted  to  the  tree  and  multiplied  in  such  numbers 
as  to  make  the  most  astonishing  havoc  among  this  feeble  race  of 
beings.  Although  single  trees  in  my  grounds  have  been  equally 
infested  in  some  former  years,  I  never  knew  them  all  to  be  over- 
run with  these  lice  as  they  were  the  25th  of  June  the  present 
year.  It  was  evident  if  the  evil  continued  the  trees  could  live 
but  a  short  time.  But  on  examination  upon  that  day  I  found 
two  or  three  yellow  larv»  of  the  Syrphus  flies  upon  almost  every 


snarp-sigfitea  ana  yoraot<ms  irere  their  enemies  tnat  at  the  end  oi 
a  few  days  the  whole  were  exterminated. 

The  aphides  being  thus  swept  away  from  the  eherry  the  latter 
part  of  June,  almost  every  year,  the  trees  enjoy  a  temporary  re- 
spite. But  the  insect  soon  shows  itself  again.  Most  of  the  foliage, 
however,  has  by  this  time  become  so  mature  and  hardy  that  their 
weak  beaks  appear  unable  to  pierce  it.  They  therefore  occupy 
only  the  few  young  and  tender  leaves  at  the  ends  of  the  twigs 
and  upon  the  young  shoots  which  start  up  from  the  roots.  This 
being  the  only  foliage  from  which  they  are  able  to  draw  their 
nourishment  they  do  not  again  multiply  and  flourish  as  at  the 
beginning  of  the  season.  But  they  continue  to  dwell  upon  these 
tender  leaves  through  the  summer.  On  the  approach  of  cold 
weather  males  are  produced,  a  stock  of  eggs  is  placed  about  the 
bases  of  the  buds  and  in  the  fissures  of  the  bark  for  the  continu- 
ance of  their  race  another  year,  and  their  career  for  the  season 
terminates.  The  leaves  fall  from  the  cherry  earlier  in  autumn 
than  from  the  apple  and  peach,  and  whilst  the  lice  which  infest 
those  trees  are  still  abroad  in  full  force  those  of  the  cherry  have 
all  disappeaied. 

A  small  black  ant  is  a  constant  attendant  npon  the  plant-lice 
of  the  cherry  tree.  It  remains  with  them  more  constantly  and  in 
much  greater  numbers  than  the  New- York  ant  which  we  have 
described  upon  a  preceding  page  as  accompanying  the  aphides 
upon  the  apple  and  other  trees.  Upon  one  small  leaf  half  a 
dozen  or  more  of  these  ants  are  often  present,  a  part  of  them 
industriously  occupied  in  vibrating  their  antennsd  over  the  badcs 
of  the  aphides  so  as  to  rub  them  gently.  They  are  constantly 
engaged  in  this  employment  and  appear  to  be  much  more  atten- 
tive and  faithful  nurses  than  the  larger  New-York  ants.  They 
pertain  to  the  genus  Myrmica  of  Latreille,  differing  from  the  true 
ants  in  being  furnished  with  stings.  These  insects  however  are 
so  small  and  this  implement  is  so  weak  that  it  is  wholly  incapa- 
ble of  penetrating  the  human  skin.  It  may  be  seen  in  preserved 
as  well  as  living  specimens,  resembling  a  short  fine  hair  protrud- 
ing from  the  tip  of  the  abdomen.  In  addition  to  this,  in  place  of 
the  single  wedge-like  scale  on  the  peduncle  at  the  base  of  the 


on  this  account  macn  complained  ot  m  tins  vicinity  in  tne  spring 
of  1850,  being  so  numerous  and  active  in  some  fields  as  to  threaten 
to  cut  off  every  blade  of  corn  in  them. 

The  species  which  accompanies  the  plant-lice  of  the  cherry 
tree  does  not  appear  to  have  been  described  hitherto,  I  therefore 
name  it 

The  Ghkrrt  avt  (Myrmica  CeraH) .  The  neuters  are  0.14  long,  of  a  dark  Intywn 
color  and  slightly  translucent,  resemblmg  resin ;  their  abdomen  is  deep  black  and 
highly  polished,  egg-shaped  and  acutely  pointed  at  its  apex,  its  basal  segment  coTered 
with  minute  punctures  of  an  oval  form  placed  longitudinally,  and  the  remaining  seg- 
ments are  similarly  punctured  upon  their  apical  margins;  the  head,  thorax,  and 
anterior  sides  of  the  legs  are  also  covered  with  similar  punctures,  but  more  fine;  tlie 
jaws  are  reddish-brown  and  have  four  teeth  of  equal  size  along  their  toner  edge;  Qm 
antennae  are  black,  their  tips  brown  and  clothed  with  very  fine  short  hairs,  the  loi^ 
basal  joint  punctured;  the  legs  are  black,  their  bases  and  the  tips  of  the  shanks  pale 
brown,  and  the  last  joints  of  the  feet  brown;  a  few  gray  hairs  are  scattered  over  the 
head  and  body. 

The  abdomen  of  this  ant  presents  a  curious  appearance.  It  is 
flattened  upon  its  upper  side  and  very  convex  on  its  under  side, 
thus  looking  as  though  it  was  attached  to  the  thorax  in  an  inverted 
position.  ThiS|  however,  adapts  it  to  the  direction  in  which  it  is 
frequently  used — this  ant  being  accustomed  to  throw  its  abdomen 
upward  over  its  head  and  back,  thus  presenting  its  sting  to  aoy- 
thing  which  molests  it  in  front.  The  venom  of  its  sting  has  a 
*  peculiar  pungent  smell  which  remains  upon  the  fingers  when  they 
crush  one  of  these  insects.  This  venom  is  ejected  copiously  and 
may  frequently  be  seen  forming  a  small  clear  drop  at  the  end  of 
the  sting.  And  being  thus  armed  these  small  ants  are  able  to 
defend  themselves  against  other  insects  far  superior  to  them  in 
size.  It  is  wonderful  to  witness  this  ant  conqm^r  the  large  New- 
york  ant  and  rob  him  of  his  flock  of  aphides.  This  may  be  wit- 
nessed by  placing  two  or  three  of  the  cherry  ants  in  a  vial  and 
introducing  into  it  a  leaf  of  poplar  or  apple-lice  with  one  of  the 
New-Tork  ants  attending  them.  No  sooner  does  one  of  these 
small  ants  approach,  than  Jealous  of  the  intrusion,  he  seizes  it  by 
Us  thorax  in  his  powerful  jaws,  but  is  instantly  informed  of  the 
fact  that  it  carries  a  sting  in  its  tail  and  knows  how  to  use  it.  He 
is  as  prompt  to  drop  his  intended  victim  as  he  had  been  to  seize 


Half  way  to  toe  tip  and  are  dnsRy  at  least  at  tnelr  ends;  toe  neck  and  lower  ode  or 
the  head  are  green;  the  antennae  are  two  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  body,  dusky, 
and  in  yonng  iodlTiduals  green  at  their  bases;  the  beak  is  short,  pale  green,  its  apex 
blackish ;  the  legs  are  dull  white,  the  feet  and  four  hind  thighs  except  at  their  base, 
blackish;  the  wings  are  pellucid,  the  stigma  salt  white  margined  with  dosky,  more 
widely  so  on  its  inner  side,  the  veins  black,  the  rib-vein  white,  the  second  fork  very 
abort. 

The  vjingleM  female*  are  0.08  long,  egg-shaped,  pale  yellowish  green,  their  abdo- 
mens coated  with  a  white  meal-like  powder  except  at  the  sutures  and  on  the  medial 
line,  which  last  is  deeper  green,  and  the  legs  and  antennie  dull  white. 

The  larv€R  when  young  are  pea  green  with  white  antenns,  nectaries  and  legs. 
When  older  a  deeper  green  stripe  appears  along  the  middle  of  the  back  and  a  row  of 
deeper  green  spots  each  side  which  are  more  or  less  confluent  into  stripes. 

The  aphis  upon  our  garden  cherry  is  the  species  which  is  named 
Afhis  Cerasi  by  Fabricius.  It  undoubtedly  has  been  introduced 
upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  with  the  tree  which  it  Infests.  M. 
Fonscolomb  (Annals  Ent.  Soc.  x.  173),  speaking  of  this  species 
in  the  southern  part  of  France,  says  it  occurs  the  last  of  July, 
and  that  he  has  never  met  with  any  winged  individuals.  This 
would  indicate  the  species  to  be  much  more  rare  than  it  is  with 
us.  Here  from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  last  of  September  it  is 
the  most  common  of  any  species  of  this  family.  For  years  when 
I  have  wished  to  investigate  any  fact  in  connectian  with  the 
aphides  I  have  turned  to  this  species,  always  finding  it  at  hand, 
and  always  with  two  or  three  winged  individuals  upon  every  leaf, 
in  company  with  larvse,  pupse  and  wingless  females. 

The  L^RYM  when  newly  bom  are  about  0.08  long,  of  a  duU  white  or  pale  yeDow 
color,  with  transparent  and  colorless  legs  and  antennie.  They  are  of  an  oblong  oral 
form,  with  the  opposite  sides  of  their  bodies  parallel  and  their  nectaries  shorter  tlisB 
to  the  tip  and  transparent  or  slightly  dusky.  As  they  become  larger  they  are  broader 
across  the  abdomen  and  deeper  yellow,  the  tips  of  the  antennae  and  the  feet  dnsky 
and  the  nectaries  black.  After  casting  their  skins  they  are  dull  reddish  brown  or 
chestnut  colored  with  black  heads,  and  are  much  broader  across  the  abdomen,  being 
now  shaped  like  an  egg  and  measuring  0.05  in  length.  Their  legs,  antemue  and  nec- 
taries are  whitish  transparent,  the  last  equalling  the  tip.  Others  of  this  same  sixe 
and  form  have  the  thighs,  feet,  nectaries  and  tips  of  the  antennss  dusky. 

The  wingUai  females  are  0.05  long,  with  very  plump  broad  egg-shaped  bodies, 
which  are  black  and  shining,  with  a  slightly  projecting  tail,  the  nectaries  equalHag  <^ 
eren  surpasshig  its  tip  and  of  a  black  color,  the  antennas  f>horter  than  the  body 
and  whitish,  their  two  short  basal  joints  and  the  apical  half  black;  the  beak  whitiifc 
with  a  black  tip;  the  legs  white  with  the  feet,  tips  of  the  shanks,  and  oonunonUy  the 


i 


ibi^  M  leasl  ortbe  btnd  legs,  except  at  tbeir  oaeei,  Mack.  THe  abdomen  has  ii 
elevated  lateral  margin,  npon  the  upper  side  of  which  is  a  row  of  large  impressed 
pTinctnres. 

The  Pupa  are  0.06  in  length,  and  like  the  wingless  females  in  the  details  of  theii 
colors  and  like  the  larrse  in  their  fbrm,  bat  are  known  bj  having  the  rudiments  o; 
wings  which  appear  like  vesicnlar  scales  of  a  white  or  pale  green  color  on  each  side  oi 
thebody  rather  forward  of  its  middle,  and  as  it  approaches  maturity  the  thorai 
between  the  fore  part  of  ^these  scales  becomes  swelled,  presenting  a  bUstered-Uki 
appearance  of  a  dull  reddish  yellow  color,  which  sometimes  is  the  color  of  the  bodj 
also,*  its  nectaries  equal  the  tip,  which  has  no  projecting  tail-like  appendage.  If  M 
Fonscolomb  bad  confined  the  pupce  which  he  describes,  they  would  probably  bavi 
fbmished  him  with  winged  specimens  within  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  perfect 
insect  crawls  out  of  its  pupa  skin  the  head  and  thorax  are  dark  reddish  brown,  ano 
the  wings  are  milk  white  and  still  folded  in  the  form  of  small  scales,  as  they  are  ii 
the  pupa ;  but  in  a  fbw  moments  they  start  out  longer  and  longer,  gradually  extend' 
Ing  and  unfolding  until  they  attain  their  ftill  size,  but  still  retainbg  tbeir  white  hue 
They  soon,  however,  become  transparent,  but  Uke  all  the  other  aphides  when  newl^ 
hatched,  the  wings  remain  dim  for  several  hours,  their  surface  appearing  as  thougl] 
it  was  sprinkled  over  with  dew.  The  antennss  and  legs  are  also  white  when  it  first 
comes  from  its  pupa  state. 

The  wiHOBD  rxMALis  measure  0.05  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen,  and  0.12  to  the 
ends  of  the  wings,  which  when  spread  are  0.20  across;  they  are  deep  black  and 
shining,  the  abdomen  nearly  twice  as  broad  as  the  thorax,  and  egg-shaped,  with  an 
acute  apex  from  which  projects  a  short  conical  tailHike  appendage,  the  nectaries 
reaching  to  its  base ;  antennie  black  and  about  three  fourths  as  long  as  the  body ;  the 
beak  short,  arising  between  the  two  fore  legs  and  scarcely  reaching  the  bases  of  the 
middle  pair,  its  color  bhick  or  dusky  with  the  tip  black;  the  legs  black  with  the 
•hanks  except  at  their  tips,  and  the  basal  half  of  the  thighs  white.  The  wings  arc 
transparent,  their  bases,  outer  margin  and  rib-vein  white,  the  remaining  veins  black' 
ish  with  their  bases  pale;  the  stigma  opake  and  dull  white  with  its  marghis  black, 
that  on  the  inner  side  being  wider;  the  second  vein  is  about  a  third  flirther  from  the 
first  at  its  tip  than  at  its  base;  the  third  is  slightly  ikrtber  fh>m  the  second  at  its  tii 
than  at  its  base,  and  rather  farther  from  the  second  at  its  base  than  this  is  ftom  the 
first;  the  tip  of  the  first  fork  is  but  little  nearer  the  tip  of  the  second  fork  than  t< 
that  of  the  third  vein,  much  nearer  the  tip  of  the  third  vein  than  that  is  to  thi 
second ;  second  fork  nearer  at  tip  to  the  fourth  vein  than  to  the  first  fork,  mud 
•  the  fourth  vein  than  this  is  to  the  tip  of  the  rib-vein. 


Varieties  have  been  observed  in  which  the  tip  of  the  third  vein  is  equidistant  be 
tween  the  first  fork  and  second  vein,  in  which  the  left  wing  has  but  one  fork,  and  U 
which  the  right  wing  has  three  forks. 

The  remedies  already  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  Appl 
plant-louse  are  equally  applicable  to  this  species,  and  the  sam 
destroyers  which  were  there  described,  namely  the  Aphis-Men 
the  Lady-birds  or  CoccinelHda  and  their  larv»,  and  those  of  ft 


other  species  of  plant'Iice.  In  connection  with  our  account  of 
those  destroyers,  all  of  which  attack  the  aphides  externally,  it 
was  stated  that  there  were  others  which  live  in  the  bodies  of 
these  insects  and  thus  destroy  them.  And  we  come  now  to  pre- 
sent to  the  reader  some  information  respecting  our  American 
species  of  these  insects  who8e  habits  are  so  leqiarkable. 

It  was  anciently  supposed  that  an  Egyptian  quadruped  whieh 
is  named  the  Ichneumon  had  the  habit  of  darting  down  the  throat 
of  the  croco4ile  when  it  was  sleeping,  and  there  remaining,  feed- 
ing upon  the  entrails  of  this  reptile  until  it  perished.  This,  how- 
ever,  has  long  been  known  to  be  fabulous.  But  among  insects 
there  is  an  extensive  group,  resembling  wasps  and  bees,  wbieh 
possess  this  very  habit  which  was  formerly  ascribed  to  the  Ichneu- 
mon. They  in  tlieir  larva  state  reside  within  the  bodies  of  their 
victims,  feeding  upon  them  until  they  destroy  them.  They  have 
from  this  circumstance  obtained  the  name  of  Ichneumon-flies,  aod 
they  form  the  Family  Ichneumoniuje  in  the  Order  Hymenoptkea. 
One  branch  of  this  family  is  composed  of  species  which  feed  inte^ 
nally  upon  plant-lice.  It  consists  of  the  genus  named  Afhidm 
and  other  genera,  of  the  group  which  is  named  Afhidiides.  These 
are  all  exceedingly  small  insects  little  exceeding  the  twentieth  d 
an  inch  in  length,  and  mostly  with  black  bodies  variously  adorned 
with  bright  tawny  yellow  and  pale  sulphur  yellow  bands  and 
other  marks.  One  of  these  small  ichneumon-flies,  resembling  a 
winged  ant  in  appearance,  may  occasionally  be  discovered  busily 
«t  work  among  a  colony  of  aphides.  With  her  long  thread-like 
rantennsB  stretched  out  in  front  of  her  and  rapidly  vibrating,  she 
approaches  an  aphis  and  touches  it  gently,  much  like  an  ant  when 
nursing  these  creatures.  Bj  this  slight  touch  she  at  once  asoe^ 
tains  whether  the  aphis  has  been  previously  visited.  If  it  has 
not  she  curves  the  tip  of  her  abdomen  forwards  under  her,  punctu- 
ring the  body  of  the  aphis  and  inserting  an  egg  therein.  She 
then  passes  to  another  and  another.  From  this  egg  hatches  a 
minute  worm  which  resides  within  the  aphis,  subsisting  upon  the 
juices  "wfaieh  the  latter  extracta  from  the  plant.  Thus  it  grows 
with  the  growth  of  the  aphis,  wUch  fbmisbes  the  exact  amdipt 


of  aphis  ini'esting  and  blighting  it,  each  species  of  aphis  seems  to 
have  a  particular  parasite  preying  upon  and  devouring  it;  for 
each  kind  of  aphis  from  which  I  have  reared  these  insects  has 
furnished  a  species  differing  from  all  the  others,  and  in  some  in- 
stances two  species  have  been  obtained  from  one  kind  of  aphis. 
The  British  entomologists  enumerate  upwards  of  fifty  species  of 
these  insects,  which  is  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  their  aphides. 
They  differ  from  all  the  other  insects  of  the  family  to  which  they 
pertain,  by  having  commonly  a  very  large  triangular  stigma  to 
the  fore  wings,  and  very  few  veins,  and  these  commonly  end 
abruptly  without  reaching  the  apical  or  inner  margins.  Hence 
there  are  but  few  if  any  closed  cells  or  panes  to  the  wings.  One 
of  our  species  having  the  wings  more  fully  veined  and  forming 
complete  cells  may  be  met  with  accompanying  what  appears  to  be 
an  undescribed  species  of  aphis  which  infests  the  stalks  of  lettuce 
in  our  gardens.    This  in  my  manuscripts  is  named 

The  Lbttuce-loosb  Aphidiub  {ji.  Lactueaphit) .  It  is  deep  black  with  legs  tinged 
with  brownish,  their  bases  and  knees  very  slightly  paler;  the  abdomen  long  oboTate, 
flattened,  rather  narrower  than  the  thorax,  its  apex  ronnded ;  antennae  almost  aa 
long  as  the  body,  19-Jointed,  second  Joint  smallest,  globular,  third  joint  longest  wUh 
a  slight  constriction  in  its  middle,  the  sncceeding  joints  sacoessively  shorter,  the  last 
scarcely  longer  than  the  preceding  one,  long  ovate;  wings  slightly  smoky,  onter 
marginal  yehi  and  the  vein  bordering  the  cell  beyond  the  stigma  black,  the  onter 
Teins  brown,  stigma  dnsky  white.    Length  0.06  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen. 

One  of  the  prettiest  species  which  I  have  met  with  was  bred 
from  aphides  upon  the  spotted  knot- weed  {^Polygonum  persicafia)^ 
and  may  be  named 

The  Kkot-wrd  Aphidivs  (Praon  PolygonaphU).  It  is  black  and  shining  with 
a  slender  elliptical  abdomen  of  a  bright  snlphur-yellow  color  tinged  with  dnsky  above 
and  at  its  tip  beneath,  with  broad  clear  yellow  bands  at  the  anterior  sntnres,  its  base 
being  narrowed  hito  a  short  cylindrical  pedicel,  which  with  the  legs  and  bases  of  the 
antenn»  are  of  a  bright  reddish  or  beeswax  yellow  color,  the  tips  at  the  feet  being 
black;  its  antennae  are  hiserted  on  slight  broad  elevations  npon  the  front  of  the  head 
and  are  17-jointed,  the  two  short  basal  joints  being  a  thh*d  thicker  than  the  followii^ 
ones,  which  are  eqnal,  oylindric,  four  times  as  long  as  they  are  thick,  the  last  rather 
longer  than  the  preceding,  its  apex  abmptly  rounded.  Length  0.08,  wings  ex- 
pand 0.16. 

Another  species  is  a  common  destroyer  of  a  species  of  aphis 
which  infests  the  fruit  stems  of  the  high  cranberry^  ( Viburnum 


upuiusy  var.  Jimencanum).  rnese  siems  are  onen  ooverea  wiu 
lice,  and  the  aphidias  discorering  them  passes  from  one  indivi 
dual  to  another,  dropping  an  egg  into  the  body  of  each.  Th 
whole  colony  is  thus  destroyed  by  this  parasite  alone,  the  dea< 
swoolen  bodies  of  its  victims  remaining  upon  the  stems  crowded 
together  as  closely  as  they  can  stow  themselves.  I  name  thi 
species 

The  C&AHBSRRT  Aphidius  (Proofi  VtbumaphU),  It  is  bl«ck  and  shining,  wit 
the  short  abdominal  pedicel  and  the  anterior  legs  wax  yellow,  their  feet  blackish  a 
the  tip,  the  hind  knees  yellowish;  antennie  16-jointed,  the  basal  joint  wider  tha: 
long,  the  second  nearly  globnlar  and  slightly  thicker  than  the  following  ones,  the  laa 
not  larger  than  the  one  preceding  it;  wings  hyaline,  veins  onter  marghi  and  stigmi 
black  and  shining.    Length  0.075,  wings  expand  0.1§.  . 

In  the  following  species  the  veins  are  fewer  in  the  fore  wingf 
and  do  not  form  any  closed  cells  in  the  disk;  there  is  merely  f 
short  robust  curved  vein  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  stigma  di- 
rected towards  the  apex  and  ending  abruptly,  and  a  vein  running 
obliquely  from  the  mid-vein  to  tlie  outer  margin  forward  of  the 
stigma.    These  pertain  to  the  genus  Trioxys. 

The  latter  part  of  June  the  present  year  the  willows  in  this 
vicinity  were  overrun,  and  many  trees  were  almost  defoliated  by 
an  undescribed  species  of  aphis.  But  in  a  short  time  these  in- 
sects were  all  destroyed  by  their  enemies,  and  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves  were  thickly  covered  with  the  swoolen  gray  bodies 
of  those  which  had  been  killed  by  parasites.  These  yielded  the 
following  species : 

The  Willow  Aphidius  (Trioxyt  SalicaphU),  This  is  black  and  sMning,  with  i 
long  elliptical  abdomen,  of  a  honey -yellow  color  at  its  base  gradually  passing  to  blacl 
on  its  posterior  part;  legs  honey  yellow,  tips  of  the  feet  and  of  the  shanks  and  some 
times  the  onter  sides  of  the  thighs  dusky;  feelers  honey  yellow;  antennae  black 
two-thirds  as  long  as  the  body,  IS-jointed,  the  third  and  following  joints  nearly 
eqoal,  cylindrical,  thrice  as  long  as  wide;  stigma  dusky.  Length  with  the  abdome 
in  its  usual  arched  posture  0.06. 

The  Poplar  Aphidivis  (Trioxyg  PopulaphU)  is  black  and  polished,  the  abdom< 
long  elliptical  and  much  narrower  than  the  thorax,  the  basal  sutures  sulphur  yelloi 
Icjgs  sulphur  yellow,  the  hind  thighs  black;  antennsB  nearly  as  long  as  the  bod 
16-Jointed,  third  and  following  joints  about  equal,  cylindrical,  the  last  joint  rati 
longer  and  thicker,  (ml  with  its  i^x  rounded  J  stigma  dusky,  veins  and  outer  mi 


gtn  01  tore  wings  duckisq.    Liengui  aooni  u.u/.    uaicnea  irom  an  nnaescnoea  apms 
infesting  the  base  of  the  leaves  of  the  Balm  of  Grilead  (PoptUta  eandieant). 

But  without  dwelling  longer  upon  this  Interesting  group  of  in- 
sects which  render  us  such  important  services,  we  close  with  a 
notice  of  a  species  which  destroys  the  aphis  of  the  garden  cherry, 
and  which  differs  from  all  the  foregoing  in  its  residence  when  in 
the  pupa  state.  As  if  fearful  that  the  beak  and  feet  of  the  dead 
ap^is  would  not  hold  its  swoolen  body  seeurely  to  the  smooth 
sur&ce  of  the  cherry  leaf,  the  worm  of  this  species  when  ready  to 
enter  its  pupa  state  perforates  the  abdomen  of  the  aphis  upon  its 
under  side,  probably  as  soon  as  its  life  is  extinct,  and  spins  a 
cocoon  for  itself  between  the  leaf  and  the  body  of  the  aphis,  the 
leaf  forming  the  floor  of  the  room  for  its  residence,  the  abdomen 
of  the  aphis  forming  its  roof,  and  a  gray  paper-like  membrane 
which  it  weaves  constituting  the  sides  and  attaching  the  body  of 
the  aphis  securely  to  the  leaf.  The  walls  of  its  domlcil  are  so 
thin  that  the  inclosed  pupa  can  sometimes  be  seen  faintly  through 
them,  of  a  bright  yellow  color. 

The  Chesrt  Aphidius  (Trioxyt  CerataphU)  is  black  with  its  palpi  or  feelers  and 
legs  pale  yellowish  brown;  antennsB  almost  as  long  as  the  body,  18-Jointed,  the  third 
and  folio  wing  Joints  eqnal,  cylindric,  thrice  as  long  as  broad,  the  last  elongated 
ovate;  abdomen  elliptic,  rather  narrower  and  shorter  than  the  thorax,  scarcely  pedi- 
celled  at  its  base,  shining,  tinged  with  brownish;  wings  pellacid,  stigma  smoky  white. 
Length  0.07. 
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Tbe  larva  wnen  lUii  grown  measures  sdouc  nau  an  inco  in  lengin.  l\  is  al- 
most cylindrical,  sixteen-footed,  of  a  very  pale  green  color,  diyided  into  fourteen 
segments  by  rather  deep  wide  transverse  constrictions.  It  has  two  rows  of  elevated 
white  spots  along  the  back,  and  one  along  each  side,  each  segment  having  one  spot 
in  each  row,  or  fonr  spots  in  all,  and  between  the  spots  is  a  smaller  white  elevated 
dot,  and  another  similar  dot  below  the  lower  spots.  From  each  of  these  elevated 
spots  and  dots  white  bristles  of  different  lengths  stand  out  in  all  directions. 

Two  of  these  worms  which  I  inclosed  in  a  breeding  cage  had 
changed  to  pupae  on  the  25th  of  June,  one  suspending  itself  from 
the  gauze  top  of  the  cage,  and  hanging  obliquely  downwards,  the 
other  attaching  itself  to  the  glass  side  of  the  cage,  having  first 
spun  several  short  threads  here  and  there  upon  the  surface  of  the 
glass  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  they  would  adhere  to  it,  and  then 
making  a  small  patch  of  numerous  threads,  into  which  to  insert 
the  minute  hooks  at  its  tail,  whereby  to  suspend  itself.  The 
relics  of  its  larva  skin,  forming  a  little  lump  of  fine  hairs,  remained 
adhering  to  the  glass,  downwards  and  to  one  side  of  the  spot 
where  the  pupa  was  attached,  being  as  far  off  as  the  length  of  the 
insect  enabled  it  to  reach.  After  releasing  itself  from  this  skin 
the  pupa  had  turned  to  the  opposite  side,  and  thus  remained 
hanging  stiffly  downwards  and  outwards  from  the  surface  of  the 
glass,  resembling  the  dead  fragment  of  a  Httle  scraggy  twig.  It 
is  of  a  slender  conical  form,  obliquely  truncated  at  the  head,  and 
has  two  long  compressed  horns  placed  side  by  side  and  jutting 
upwards  from  the  middle  of  its  back.  Numerous  smaller  pro- 
jecting points  and  ridges  diversify  its  surface,  a  particular  de- 
scription of  which  would  occupy  a  page  or  two.  I  therefore  limit 
myself  to  a  recital  merely  of  some  of  its  most  prominent  marks. 

The  chry talis  is  abont  0.85  long  and  0.08  in  diameter.  Ahont  the  moi\th  and 
head  are  divers  raised  lines  and  projecting  angular  points.  The  obliquely  truncated 
face  is  convex  or  gibbous  in  the  middle,  and  here  commence  two  elevated  carinas  or 
sharp  edged  ridges  which  extend  backwards  nearly  parallel  with  each  other  to  the 
middle  of  the  back,  where  they  shoot  upwards  into  the  compressed  horns  already 
spoken  of.  Their  length  is  equal  to  half  the  diameter  of  the  body.  Viewed  laterally 
their  outline  is  egg-shaped,  with  the  edges  irregularly  toothed  and  the  apex  drawn 
out  into  a  long  sharp  thorn- like  point.  Forward  of  these  horns  the  raised  lines  are 
more  elevated  in  the  middle  of  each  segment,  where  they  present  two  small  tooth- 
like spines,  the  anterior  one  larger,  and  also  two  short  diverging  white  bristles  which 
are  club  shaped  or  enlarged  towards  their  tips.  And  on  the  five  abdominal  segments 
next  back  of  tho  horns  and  in  a  line  with  them  is  a  row  of  spines,  one  on  each  side 
of  each  segment  near  it«  middle,  which  spfaws  are  indined  forward,  and  each  has  a 


sHght  iooth  upon  its  posterior  ftce,  and  two  short  diverging  dnb-shaped  ^ 
bristles.  Lower  down  npon  the  sides  is  a  row  of  slight  qblong  elevations,  om 
each  segment,  below  which  the  breathing  pores  form  a  row  of  minnte  round  po 
and  below  these  an  obtuse  angular  edge  divides  the  lateral  from  the  under  side. 
ihe  under  dde  are  four  longitudinal  rows  of  short  white  dub-shaped  bristles,  incl 
backwards,  two  bristles  at  each  point.  Between  the  two  inner  rows  of  these  bri 
are  two  rows  of  small,  elevated,  wart-like  pimples,  which  are  the  scars  left  b} 
pro-legs  of  the  larva.  The  legs,  antennie  and  wings  are  endoeed  apparently 
common  sheath,  the  forked  veins  of  these  last  forming  faint  elevated  lines  upon 
smooth  outer  part  of  the  sheath.  The  crysalis  varies  in  color.  One  of  the  specii 
was  bright  pale  green  with  a  deeper  green  stripe  along  the  middle  of  the  back, 
the  long  horns  and  a  spot  on  the  crown  of  the  head  dull  brownish  jellow.  The  o 
was  pale  brownish  yellow  throughout,  with  a  4)lack  stripe  along  its  middle. 

These  insects  remained  at  rest  in  their  pupa  state  only  six  i 
eight  days  when  they  hatched  moths,  pertaining  to  the  ge: 
Pterophoms  in  the  family  Alucitidje  and  the  order  Lepidopte 
The  moths  of  this  family  are  distinguished  from  all  others 
having  their  wings  singularly  cleft  into  two,  three  or  more  1< 
narrow  lobes,  whence  they  were  termed  Hssipennes  or  Sp 
winged  moths  by  Latreille.  The  lobes  are  densely  ciliated  yi 
fine  hairs,  which,  along  their  inner  margins  are  very  long.  Tl 
thus  resemble  the  feathers  of  a  bird,  and  have  hence  in  Engl 
received  the  name  of  Plumes.  Their  legs  are  long  and  slen^ 
and  are  furnished  with  long  robust  spines,  of  which  there  i 
single  one  at  the  tip  of  the  forward  shanks,  and  a  pair  at 
tip  of  the  middle  shanks,  whilst  the  hind  ones  have  a  pair  at  tt 
tips  and  another  near  the  middle. 

The  names  of  all  the  species  belonging  to  this  family  are  cc 
pounds  ending  with  the  word  dactylus^  meaning  a  finger ;  I 
nsBus  at  first,  when  but  a  half  dozen  species  were  known  to  1: 
(Systema  NatursB,  10th  edition,  1758),  having  supposed  tl 
could  all  be  distinguished  merely  by  the  number  of 
branches  of  their  wings,  he  hence  numbered  them  two-flngei 
five-fingered,  &c.;  and  at  a  later  period,  when  two  or  m 
species  were  discovered  which  were  alike  in  the  number 
their  lobes,  he  named  these  wing-fingered,  square-fingered, 
The  species  of  which  we  are  speaking,  at  each  pair  of  spines, 
tufts  of  scales  of  a  tawny  yellow  color  surrounding  its  hind 
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like  a  garter,  and  as  its  wiogs  are  also  banded,  tne  name  penscm- 
dactylus  or  Gartered  Plume,  may  appropriately  be  given  to  it. 

Like  other  species  of  this  family,  this  moth  is  very  agile,  rapid, 
and  impetuous  in  its  motions,  when  disturbed,  bounding  from 
side  to  side  of  the  cage  in  which  it  is  confined,  almost  with  the 
^velocity  of  lightning,  for  a  moment,  and  then  resting,  clinging 
with  its  four  anterior  feet  to  the  top  of  the  cao;e,  its  wings  spread 
and  its  body  hanging  perpendicularly  downwards  and  swinging 
to  and  fro  with  the  wind,  w^ith  its  long  hind  legs  extended  as  if  to 
protect  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  feet  nearly  in  contact 
below  its  tip.  It  is  of  a  tawny  yellow  color,  the  fore  wings  with 
three  white  spots  and  beyond  these  two  white  bands,  the  fringe 
white  with  a  blackish  spot  on  the  middle  and  another  on  the  apex 
of  the  inner  margin. 

This  moth  measures  0.85  to  the  tip  of  its  abdomen,  and  its  wisgs  eaipand  0.85.  Its 
antemue  are  0.20  long,  black,  wlth^  row  of  small  white  spots  on  each  side  running 
their  whole  length.  The  palpi,  which  curve  upwards  in  front  of  the  head  to  a  level 
with  its  crown,  resembling  two  little  horns,  are  tawny  brown  or  rust-colored  in  front, 
their  bases  whitifdi.  The  thorax  is  tawny  yellow,  white  at  its  base.  The  three  first 
segments  of  the  abdomen  have  a  white  spot  at  their  bases  and  the  third  has  two 
diverging  white  stripes  which  reach  its  apex.  The  fourth  segment  is  without  spots 
and  of  a  darker  color,  its  apex  blackish.  The  remaining  segments  have  two  parallel 
white  stripes  which  are  faint  or  obsolete  on  the  base  of  each  segment.  Beneath,  the 
abdomen  is  snowy  white  with  two  tawny  yellow  stripes,  or  tawny  yellow  with  three 
fOWB  of  large  white  spots  confluent  into  stripes  at  the  base.  Legs  white;  haunches 
with  a  tawny  yellow  stripe  on  theur  outer  side;  four  anterior  legs  with  black  stripes; 
middle  shanks  with  a  projecting  spine-like  tuft  of  tawny  yellow  scales  above  t..eir 
middle,  and  encircled  at  tip  by  a  darker  colored  tuft;  hind  shanks  with  a  similar tnfl 
at  each  pair  of  spines;  spines  black  beneath  and  at  base,  those  of  the  hind  shanks 
black  at  their  tips  also.  Feet  white^  apical  Joints  of  the  fonr  anterior  ones,  and  a 
band  on  the  apex  of  each  of  the  other  Joints  tawny  yellow.  Fore  wings  bifid,  the 
clefl  reaching  almost  to  their  middle,  tawny-yellow,  with  two  oblique  white  bands 
crossing  boch  their  forks,  the  space  between  these  bands  often  rusty  brown;  a  trans- 
verse white  spot  at  the  commencement  of  the  deft,  edged  on  its  inner  side  with  msty 
brown;  two  white  spots  bisfde  of  this,  the  first  towards  the  outer  the  second  upoa 
the  inner  margin.  Fringe  white  with  a  blackish  spot  on  the  middle  and  a  larger  oos 
at  the  apex  of  the  inner  margin.  The  inner  lobe  of  the  wing  between  the  black  q)0t 
and  its  tip  notched  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  with  a  blackish  line  upon  the  base  of 
the  fringe  in  this  notch.  Hind  wings  trifld,  the  anterior  cleft  reaching  their  middle, 
the  posterior  one  extendh^;  to  the  base;  rusty  brown,  tawny  yellow  at  base;  hind 
lobe  slender,  white  and  fringed  with  white  with  a  broad  blackish  band  near  its  tip. 


wards  their  tips  brownish  black.  An  oblique  tawny  yellow  band  ending  in  white  on 
the  outer  margin  extends  across  the  onter  lobe  near  its  base,  and  on  the  apex  of  the 
outer  margin  is  a  white  stripe.  The  fringe  along  their  inner  margin  is  blackish,  wUb 
a  few  white  hairs  forming  a  small  spot  at  its  apex,  another  white  spot  forward  of  it, 
a  larger  one  towards  the  base  of  the  inner  lobe,  and  a  small  one  forward  of  the  base 
of  this  lobe.  The  hind  wings  and  their  fringes  are  blackish  brown,  and  the  inner  lobe 
near  the  middle  of  its  inner  side  sends  out  some  coal  black  scales  forming  a  spot  of 
this  color  in  the  fringe,  with  a  &int  ash  gray  spot  immediately  forward  of  it.  Be- 
neath, the  wings  are  blackish  brown  and  the  anterior  pah-  have  three  equidistant 
white  streaks  on  the  outer  margin,  the  first  rather  forward  of  the  middle  and  the  lasi 
on  the  apex;  the  outer  lobe  of  the  hind  wings  has  a  white  spot  near  its  tip.  the  inner 
lobe  has  a  slight  white  spot  on  its  apex  and  another  on  the  middle  of  its  inner  mar- 
gin. The  antennffi  are  black  with  white  rings,  and  on  their  under  sides  ash  grey. 
The  abdomen  has  white  stripes  on  its  under  side.  The  legs  are  striped  alternately 
with  black  and  white  and  are  banded  with  a  broom-like  tuft  of  black  scales  at  each 
pair  of  spines.  The  spines  are  white,  their  bases,  under  sides,  and  also  the  tips  of 
fhose  on  the  middle  shanks,  black.  The  feet  are  white  with  a  black  band  on  the  apex 
of  each  joint,  and  the  first  joint  of  the  two  anterior  pairs  has  a  black  stripe  on  its 
outer  side.  The  wings  when  spread  measure  0.80  from  tip  to  tip.  Taken  the  last 
of  June  on  bushes  in  meadows. 

The  Slbkdbr-lobbd  Plumb  (P.  tenuidaetyltu)  is  of  a  dark  tawny  brown  color 
somewhat  tinged  with  coppery  red,  and  on  the  fore  wings  has  a  white  qM>t  towards 
tho  base  of  each  lobe,  and  often  on  the  outer  lobe  a  transverse  white  streak  between 
the  spot  and  the  apex;  thehr  fringe  is  whitish,  with  a  black  spot  in  the  middle  and 
larger  one  at  the  apex  of  the  inner  margin.  The  hind  wings  are  of  the  same  color, 
their  lobes  very  slender,  the  inner  one  thread-like,  white,  its  fringes  white  with  a 
broad  black  band  near  the  tip.  The  legs  are  white,  striped  with  black,  the  fcei  and 
hhid  shanks  with  black  bands.  The  antennse  are  white  with  a  slender  black  ring  to 
each  joint.  The  abdomen  is  blackish,  and  at  base  on  the  under  side  silvery  white. 
The  wings  when  extended  measure  0.60  across.  This  spedes  is  common  upon  brakee 
and  other  weeds  growing  in  swamps  in  the  middle  of  July. 

The  AsHT  Plvkb  (P.  eineridactylw)  is  ash  gray  throughout,  of  a  darker  tint 
upon  the  breast.  The  fore  wings  are  sprinkled  with  blackish  brown  atoms,  chiefly 
towards  the  inner  margin  and  the  base.  The  antennsQ  have  a  pale  brown  ring  on  each 
Joint,  which  is  widely  interrupted  on  the  under  side.  The  feet  and  shanks  are  whitUi 
and  the  hind  shanks  have  a  &int  brownish  band  at  tip  and  another  on  the  middle. 
The  expanded  wings  measure  0.75.  Taken  the  fore  part  of  July,  in  yards  aroond 
dwellings. 

The  Bbowb-bordbbbd  Fluicb  (P.  marginidmetylui)  is  tawny  brown,  the  fore 
wings  varied  with  white  doud-like  spots,  whereof  there  is  one  on  the  outer  margiB 
towards  the  tip  and  two  on  the  inner  margin,  the  apical  and  outer  margins  and  a 
doud-like  central  space  extending  from  the  deft  inwards  are  of  a  dark  brown  color  j 
fringe  whitish,  brown  at  the  outer  and  inner  apical  angles,  and  a  small  brown  spot 
beyond  the  middle  of  the  inner  margin;  under  side  and  hind  wings  pale  tawny  brown; 
legs  white,  thighs,  anterior  shanks  and  apical  third  of  the  bind  shanks  brownish  ob 


INFESTING  INPI6EN0US  FRUIT  TREES. 

THE  HICKORY. 

AFFECTING   THE  TRUNK  AND  LIMBS. 

Boriog  large  holes,  lengthwise  in  the  heart-wood;  a  long,  aoH,  whitish,  flattened 
grab. 

Thb  Tiocr  Cbbambtx.    Momohamnw  tigrifmt,  Pi  Gbbb.    M-  tommUmth 
ZiioLBa. 

.  The  inseot  which  we  are  now  about  to  eooaider  is  oBe  of  the 
largest  and  finest  of  onr  Americao  insects  pertainiog;  to  the  fiimllf 
Cerambycid£  or  Long-horned  beetles.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been 
known  in  what  kind  of  wood  the  larva  of  this  species  oecuried. 
Indeed,  the  insect  itself  is  rarely  xaet  with  ia  coUeedons,  haviag 
been  captured  only  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  But  from  the 
numbers  of  its  burrows,  which  I  find  in  almost  every  hickory  and 
walnut  tree  which  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  examining,  I  am 
impressed  with  the  belief  that  this  is  a  much  more  common  insect 
than  has  been  hitherto  supposed,  and  now  that  the  trees  which  it 
freqents  are  known,  it  will  probably  be  readily  found,  over  a  con- 
Biderable  extent  of  our  country. 

Some  hickories  and  bitter  walnuts  which  were  split  for  fuel  at 
my  door,  gave  me  opportunities  for  observing  the  extensive  exca- 
vations made  by  this  borer  and  by  the  ants  next  to  be  noticed, 
which  take  up  their  residence  in  the  burrows  which  this  worm 
forms.  The  trees  alluded  to  had  stood  solitary  in  the  open  fields, 
a  situation  In  which  all  trees  are  much  more  liable  to  be  infested 
with  insects  than  when  growing  together  \n  forests,  And  though 
to  external  appearance,  these  trees  were  sound  and  healthy,  they 


mit.  And  when  the  beetle  hatches  from  its  pupa,  it  tears  away 
the  fine  powder  above  it,  as  it  crawls  forward,  which  powder  thus 
falls  down  upon  the  cushion  of  woody  fibers,  where  we  meet  with 
it  in  the  evacuated  cells — and  breaking  through  the  bark,  it 
emerges  from  the  tree. 

What  is  here  described  seems  to  be  the  common  habit  of  most 
kinds  of  our  timber  borers.  They  complete  their  burrow  by 
gnawing  a  passage  out  to  the  bark,  and  then  retire  backwards  a 
short  distance  and  stuff  this  upper  extremity  of  the  burrow  with 
their  castings,  that  birds,  especially  the  woodpecker,  may  not  be 
able  to  de;^ct,  by  its  hollowness,  the  hole  which  they  have  here 
formed  under  the  bark.  But  this  artifice  is  not  always  successful. 
Mr.  P.  Reid  informs  me  that  he  onee  observed  in  the  trunk  of  a 
sapling,  a  funnel  shaped  opening  which  bad  been  dug  by  a  wood- 
pecker, some  two  inches  in  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which,  incased 
in  the  wood,  was  the  shell-like  relics  of  a  pupa  which  the  bird 
had  devoured,  and  below  was  the  track  by  which  the  worm  had 
eoihe  upwards  in  the  wood  to  this  point.  At  first  he  was  exces- 
sively puzzled  to  account  for  this  phenomenon— by  what  instinct 
or  other  faculty  it  was  possible  fr  a  bird  to  discover  a  worm 
which  was  buried  two  inches  deep  in  the  wood,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  bore  directly  inwards  to  the  exact  point  where  it  was  lying — 
until  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  worm  had  itself  made  an  open- 
ing outwards  to  the  bark,  by  which  to  effect  its  escape  after  its 
changes  were  completed,  and  had  then  retreated  backwards  into 
the  wood  again;  and  the  woodpeclser  by  tapping  upon  the  bark 
had  ascertained  that  there  was  a  cavity  beneath,  and  immediately 
thereupon  opened  and  enlarged  this  cavity  sufficiently  to  enable 
him  to  reach  the  insect.  What  curious  habits,  what  astonishing 
instances  of  foresight  and  intelligence  do  we  daily  meet  with  in 
studying  the  worlds  of  nature,  all  concurring  to  show  that  these 
myriads  of  creatures,  each  furnished  with  its  peculiar  organs,  and 
endowed  with  such  marvellous  faculties  and  instincts,  could  have 
been  formed  no  otherwise  than  by  a  Creator  who  is  infinite  in  his 
attributes. 
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Except  m  tuose  cases  wnere  its  burrow  is  taJien  possession  ot 
hy  ants,  the  exterior  opening  which  is  made 
by  this  beetle  when  it  crawls  out  from  ihe 
tree,  soon  closes  up,  leaving  a  round,  raggt-d 
scar  upon  the  smooth  back  of  the  bitter  wal- 
nut and  the  limbs  of  the  shag-bark  walnut) 
which  is  visible  for  many  years  afterwards. 
Two  of  these  scars  are  represented  in  the 
annexed  cut.  By  the  occurrence  of  these 
scars  upon  the  bark  we  may  be  able  to  ascer- 
t.in  what  trees  have  been  infested  by  these 

1  other  borer?',  and  will  consequently  have  the  wood  perfojated 

ih  holes  and  unfit  for  any  valuable  use. 

Neither  in  Dr  Ratzeburg's  celebrated  work  upon  forest  insects 
r  any  other  author  which  I  have  at  hand  do  I  find  any  account 
the  larvffi  of  the  importaot  genus  of  wood'boring  beetles  to 
ich  this  species  pertains.  I  therefore  give  a  more  full  and 
•tieular  description  of  it. 

be  Laeya  when  ftill  grown  is  Bomewfaat  over  an  inch  in  length  and  a  quarter  of 
nob  in  dlam'^ter  across  the  second  or  broadest  segment.    It  is  a  soft,  smooth  at  d 
itly  shining  worm  of  a  cream  yellow  color  and  a  cylindrical  fotm,  slight!}  bulged 
k    and  broader  at  the  thorax,  and  is  divided  Into  thirteen  8Pgmenti«  by  strotigly 
iraprened  transverse  lines,  the  sutures  of  the  abdominal  segments  beiiig  more 
wide  than  those  of  the  thorax.    The  nine  breathing  por^s  upon  each  side 
form  elUpticil  pale  yellow  spots   with  a  dark  ohesnut  colored  li tie  in  the 
centre  of  each;  tho  first  pore  is  situated  in  the  suture  at  the  baseof  4he 
second  segment,  the  others  are  near  the  middle  of  the  fiAh  and  each  of  the 
Hi    following  segments.    A  faint  darker  stripe  extends  along  the  middle  of  the 
W     back  and  is  interrupted  at  the  sutures,  and  upon  the  top  of  each  segment 
pt  the  three  first  and  two  last  is  a  transverse  oval  space  composed  of  son.e^ihat 
:ular  rows  of  small  elevated  points,  one  row  forming  a  ring  upon  the  outer  mar- 
tf  the  oval  space  and  one  or  two  other  rows  running  transversely  acrosp  its  dihk. 
•ath,  upon  these  same  segments  is  a  similar  oval  space,  but  the  elevated  points  are 
rather  more  confused  and  indistinct.    The  st^uud  segment  is  longest  and  the 
Qext  are  shorter  than  any  of  the  folhiwing  ones.     The  second  segment  up«>D  ^ts 
r  sideia  flat  and  inclines  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  i  it  is  clothed  with  fine 
n  hairs,  and  similar  hatrs  are  scatt*  r«*d  along  the  sidoR  of  the  body ;  across  it^ 
le  is  an  impressed  transvetse  line  forming  the  arc  of  a  large  circle,  the  ends  oi 
h  line  are  turned  backwards  and  are  continued  to  the  basal  margin  l>y  a  smal 
circular  iniprebsed  line     Th   anterior  part  ot  this  segmehi  is  <»f  a  pale  Xa^ix 
,  with  nuioerous  minute  punctures,  its  basal  part  has  coarser  puncn ires  »i« 
impreased  longitudinal  lines  which  are  mote  ot  less  couflutut  with  each  oibe 


The  bead  u  retractue  withm  and  but  Balr  as  broM  as  the  second  segment,  and  is  cou 
Hack  except  at  its  base,  tbe  black  being  edged  posteriwly  with  ohesmit  bff#«B.  Tbe 
ii|^l>er  lip  or  labram  is  transverse  0¥al»  rather  broader  towards  its  base,  honey  yellow, 
and  covered  with  short  yellow  hairs  which  inclfaie  forwards.  Tbe  vpper  jaws  or  aaadl- 
bles  are  robust,  with  an  angular  obtuse  tooth-like  projection  near  the  iMte  of  tbeir 
fnner  sides,  their  tips  being  simple  and  rather  bhint.  The  antennse  are  minote  •onical 
two-jointed  points  projecting  ontwards  at  the  base  of  the  mandiblea  and  dtetant  tnxm 
fb^  base  of  the  head.  The  feelers  are  thrice  the  size  of  the  antenna,  conical,  tbree- 
jointed  and  of  a  chesnut  brown  color;  the  lobe  of  the  lower  jaws  or  masilte  prrjeote 
at  the  inner  base  of  the  Ibelers  and  is  more  than  half  their  lenfth  aad  oloCksd  wtth 
short  dense  pubescence.  The  feelers  of  the  lower  lip  or  the  labial  pulpl  are  irinala  b«t 
yeroeptible.  The  throat  is  whitish*  the  sntmre  at  the  base  ef  ^e  onl  orgaaa  black 
•dged  posteriorly  with  chesnut  brown.  The  apical  segment  of  tka  body  ia  AflAed 
into  two  parts  by  a  transverse  impressed  line,  and  might,  as  in  many  other  larva,  be 
counted  as  two  segments,  the  last  one  being  much  more  narrow  and  short  in  this 
insect. 

The  celebrated  Swedish  entomologist,  Baron  De  Geer,  long  ago 
imblished  a  description  and  figure  of  this  beetle  in  the  fifth  rolume 
of  his  Metnoires  on  Insects,  page  113,  under  the  name  of  Ceramhyx 
Hgrinusy  or  the  Tiger  Cerambyx,  a  name  suggested  perhaps  from 
its  size  and  colors.  It  has  lately  been  described  by  Rev.  D. 
Ziegler,  and  by  Prof.  Haldeman,  under  the  name  of  Monohammns 
tomentonu^  or  the  Wooly  Cerambyx,  which  name,  however,  must 
give  place  to  that  which  was  previously  bestowed.  Some  of  the 
descriptions  that  have  been  published  have  evidently  been  drawn 
from  imperfect  specimens,  denuded  of  their  pubescence  in  places. 

The  medium  length  of  this  beetle  is  abool  one  inch,  though,  like  moet  other  Loi^ 
koraed  beetles  tbe  two  sexes  differ  much  in  size,  the  males  being  c  fien  only  0.86, 
whilst  the  females  are  1.15.  The  ground  color  is  brown,  sometimes  tiagid  with  red- 
^Ush  or  on  tbe  elytra  with  pale  yellow;  and  the  snrfluse  is  covered  beneath  and  for 
IliA  most  part  aboTO  with  fine  short  appressed  hairs  of  an  ashy  or  a  tawny-yellowkk 
white  color.  The  head  is  punctured,  at  least  on  its  summit,  and  has  an  impressed 
Nne  Id  its  middle.  The  mouth  is  of  a  honey-yellow  color  above  and  beneath,  tbe 
«pper  lip  being  hairy  and  blackish  except  at  its  anterior  edge,  and  the  mandibles  are 
4eep  bla  :k«  their  bases  brown.  In  the  notch  of  the  eyes  is  an  eloTstion  on  which  the 
antennie  are  inserted.  These  are  rather  shorter  than  the  body,  eleren  jointed,  the 
second  joint  very  short  and  more  broad  than  long;  the  basal  Joint  is  double  tbe  thioh- 
ness  and  but  half  the  length  of  tbe  third  joint,  which,  with  those  that  succeed  it  are 
About  equal  in  length  and  gradually  diminish  in  thickness.  The  two  basal  joints  aie 
iNrown,  all  the  others  whitish  or  pale  yellow  and  stained  with  brown  at  their  tips. 
The  thorax  is  ererywhere  covered  with  short  appressed  hairs,  which  are  more  dense 
^neath,  and  has  on  each  Mde  in  the  middle,  a  conical  erect  spine  rounded  at  its  apex. 
The  scutel  is  brown,  its  spical  half  covered  with  whitish  or  light  yellow  hidra.    The 


«I jtra  are  tOTered  wifh  rimflar  u^pnmtd  htSn  tm  the  mkldk  and  posftcrloi 
leaviog  a  broad  brown  band  behind  the  middle  (which  is  intermpted  at  the 
and  sometimes  does  not  attain  the  oater  margin),  and  at  the  base  a  similarly  i 
band)  which,  posteriorly,  is  gradnally  shaded  and  without  any  definite  edge 
anterior  half  of  the  elytra  is  pnoctnred,  the  pnnctnres  black  and  becomini 
dense  and  coarse  towards  and  at  the  base,  where  they  open  backwards  and  hav 
anterior  edges  elevated  into  little  callous  points,  rendering  the  snrfaoe  rou| 
sbagreened,  each  puncture  yielding  a  short  black  brisile.  The  hooks  of  the  A 
pale  yellow. 


Miniog  long  bmtow  passagst  in  the  tnmk  and  limbs,  and  stainirg  the  wood  light  t 
a  longlih,  blaek,  shining  ant,  iti  abdomen  with  eqiddistaBl  tnosrene  lows ' 
bristles)  two  rtws.npon  oMh  stgmsnt. 

TsB  WALirvT  Ant.    FbrmiM  Cmrya* 

The  fact  is  reported  in  the  Albaoy  Cultivator  (1853,  page 
by  C.  B.  Brown,  of  Damascus,  Pa.,  that  a  house  that  was  oVe 
with  ants  had  been  rid  of  this  pest  by  placing  a  piece  of  s 
bark  hickory  wood  upon  a  shelf  In  the  pantry  where  these 
min  appeared  to  be  the  thickest.  The  ants  gathered  upon 
billet  of  wood  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  in  such  num 
as  literally  to  cover  it,  whereupon  they  were  brushed  and  sha 
off  into  the  fire,  and  the  stick  was  replaced  to  collect  ano 
swarm ;  and  in  this  mode  the  house  was  soon  entirely  cleare 
them.  No  reason  is  assigned  for  the  ants  being  thus  attractec 
this  wood,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  sweet  syrup- 
sap  of  the  hickory  was  more  congenial  to  their  taste  than 
other  food  within  their  reach,  and  was  the  cause  of  their  coll 
Ing  together  in  the  manner  stated.  And  it  is  quite  probable 
a  recently  cut  piece  of  hickory  wood  may  prove  in  other  c 
one  of  the  best  traps  for  these  pests,  which  occasionally  bee 
quite  an  annoyance  in  our  dwellings.  Hickory  and  walnut  t 
whilst  growing  are  also  a  favorite  resort  of  theje  insects,  and 
have  one  American  species  which  appears  to  be  a  constant  j 
dent  upon  them,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  trees.  In  the  wi 
season  I  have  repeatedly  met  with  little  clusters  of  this  ant,  \i 
searching  for  insects  under  the  loose  scales  of  bark  of  the  hick 
and  on  coming  recently  to  work  up  some  of  these  trees  for  : 
these  same  ants  were  found  in  the  wood,  occupying  most  oi 
galleries  which  the  tiger  cerambyx  had  bored  therein,  which 


kries  th^y  had  extended  and  comieoted  together  bj  their  own 
mining  labors.  These  passages  were  extended  every  where 
through  the  wood  of  the  trunk  and  branches^  often  running  out 
even  into  the  small  limbs  less  than  three  inches  in  diameter. 

Our  other  wood-eating  or  carpenter  ants  (^Formica  Pennsyhanica 
Kgniperday  ^c.)  seem  to  reside  only  in  the  dead  wood  of  the  in- 
terior of  trees  and  in  the  timbers  of  our  buildings,  but  this  species 
is  of  a  more  pernicious  character,  attacking  the  sound  wood  of 
living  trees.  Its  burrows  are  long  narrow  passages,  never  widen- 
ed into  those  spacious  apartments  which  our  other  carpenter  ants 
excavate.  Sometimes  p  ^rtions  of  dead  wood  in  the  heart  of  the 
tree  and  at  its  butt  will  be  met  with,  mined  in  a  different  manner, 
lai^e  chambers  and  galleries  being  excavated  which  are  separated 
by  partitions  no  thicker  than  pasteboard;  and  not  unfrequently 
a  few  dead  individuals  of  the  Pennsylvania  ant,  which  is  a  lai^er 
species,  may  be  found  lying  in  these  galleries,  showing  that  these 
apartments  were  constructed  by  them  and  not  by  the  waluut  ant. 
And  it  appears  to  be  a  common  occurrence  for  a  colony  of  the 
Pennsylvania  ants  to  establish  themselves  in  the  dead  wood  of 
the  walnut,  and  to  be  afterwards  so  encroached  upon  by  the  more 
numerous  and  thriving  colony  of  the  walnut  ants  that  they  aban- 
don or  are  driven  from  the  tree,  for  I  have  never  met  with  any 
living  individuals  of  this  species  in  these  cavities,  which  had 
manifestly  at  some  previous  period  been  excavated  by  them. 

It  has  been  remarked  of  one  of  the  European  ants  ( Formica 
fuliginosa)  that  the  sides  of  its  burrows  are  always  of  a  black 
color,  and  our  American  ant  has  a  similar  habit.  It  paints  the  walls 
of  its  rooms,  as  we  may  say,  of  a  butternut  or  snuff  bruwn  C4»lor. 
Huber  could  not  satisfy  himself  whether  the  black  color  of  the 
wood  occupied  by  the  European  ant  alluded  to  was  caused  by  its 
being  exposed  to  the  air,  by  some  vapor  emanating  from  the 
bodies  of  the  ants,  or  by  its  being  acted  up<m  and  decomposed  by 
the  formic  acid  which  ants  secrete.  To  us  it  appt^ars  that  the 
last  of  tht  se  is  probably  the  cause,  for  with  our  species  this  dis- 
coloration is  not  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  burrow,  but  pt-ne- 
tratfS  through  the  wood  surrounding  it  on  all  sides,  to  the  dis* 


taiice  of  an  incli  dr  more.  This  discoloration  will  be  observed  in 
every  part  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  the  walnut  tree,  \i^herever 
the  burrows  of  these  ants  occur.  And  it  seems  quite  probable 
that  the  ant  by  thus  saturating  the  wood  with  acid,  hastens  its 
decay,  in  order  to  adapt  it  for  being  more  easily  mined.  If  we 
are  correct  in  this  supposition,  this  curious  faculty  which  our 
walnut  ant  possesses  of  softening  the  wood  in  order  that  it  may 
be  able  to  gnaw  and  excavate  it  more  readily,  renders  this  species 
much  more  injurious  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

It  is  commonly  stated  of  the  insects  of  this  family  that  males 
and  frmales  are  developed  only  in  the  summer,  and  that  it  is  the 
neuters  alone  that  are  to  be  found  at  other  seasons  of  the  year ; 
but  of  this  species  I  meet  with  all  three  of  the  sexes,  in  a  torpid 
state  in  their  burrows,  in  the  (rinter  season.  Those  parts  of  the 
burrows  where  the  ants  were  present  had  their  walls  quite  wet, 
probably  from  the  i>erspiration  given  off  from  their  bodies. 
And  nestling  in  this  wet  surface  a  few  larv£B  of  the  aots  were 
also  met  with. 

These  larva  were  very  smaTt  footlens  ^rnbs,  measuring  from  0.03  to  0.08  in  length, 
the  largest  individuals  being  about  0.03  in  diaoieler.  Tbey  are  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
but  always  lie  with  the  body  doubled  together  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U,  or  in  the 
larger  indiyidaals  with  the  head  bent  downwards  against  the  breast.  They  are  of  a 
white  Color,  shining  and  semipellucid,  with  a  blackish  cloud  in  the  center  of  the  body 
from  alimentary  matter  in  the  viscera.  The  surface  is  covered  with  numerous  short- 
ish white  hairs,  and  the  segments  are  marked  by  transverse  impressed  lines,  which 
are  much  more  obvious  in  the  large  than  in  the  small  individuals.  No  projecting 
Jaws  can  be  discerned  at  the  mouth. 

Upon  the  wet  surface  of  the  walls  of  the  cavities  occupied  ly 
these  ants,  extremely  minute  ticks  may  also  be  met  with,  numer- 
ous ill  particular  places,  and  of  a  pale  red  color,  bearing  some  re* 
semblance  to  a  minute  Coccinella  or  Lady-bird.     These,  it  is 
probable,  are  parasites  living  upon  the  ants.     They  are  similar  in 
their  form,  texture,  &c.,  to  the  common  Beetle-tick  (Gomasus 
coleoptratorumyL\n.)y  but  the  hard  shining' plate  covering  their 
backs  consists  of  one  piece  only.     They  consequently  pertain  lo 
the  genus  Uropoda  of  Latrielle,  and  the  species  may  ap^iropriatelj 
be  namrd  Formica^  or  the  Ant-tick.     Of  the  species  figuied  ii 
BcTon  Walckenaer's  Atlas  of  Apterous  lustcis,  it  beats  the  closts 


resemblance  to  tnat  oi   Uropoda  vegetans  (Pi.  &iy  nx-  oji  a  speeMf 
which  is  quite  common  upon  several  of  our  AmeFlcan  beetles. 

The  Aht-tick  measures  from  0.010  to  0.016.  It  is  of*  cherry  red  color,  younger 
individuals  being  translucent  and  pale  reddish ;  it  is  shining,  with  translacent  legs 
clothed  with  short  hairs.  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  very  slightly  longer  than  wide, 
flattened,  and  commonly  presents  a  translucent  margin.  The  legs  are  shortish,  taper 
gradually,  and  the  feet  are  not  half  the  thickness  of  the  shanks.  Th^  anterior  legs 
have  nat  the  slender  feet  of  the  three  other  pairs,  but  are  antennie-like,  and  have  a* 
thehr  tips  several  short  coarsish  hairs  and  a  single  bristle  slightly  longer  than  iheae 
hairs.  The  palpi  or  feelers  rarely  project  beyond  the  anterior  margin,  and  their  Upa 
are  also  clothed  with  short  hairs. 

This  ant  appears  to  be  a  distinct  species  from  those  which  hare 
been  heretofore  described,  and  I  therefore  propose  for  it  a  name 
in  allusion  to  the  situation  in  which  it  occurs.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  segments  of  its  abdomen  being  glabrous  and 
polished  at  their  bases  and  minutely  punctured  on  their  posterior 
half,  with  two  transverse  rows  of  fine  erect  bristles,  one  in  the  mid- 
dle the  other  at  the  tip  of  each  segment.  The  Silky  ant  (Formica 
suhsericea)  described  by  Mr.  Say  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Natural 
History  (vol.  i.  p.  280),  is  closely  related^ to  this  species,  but  is 
destitute  of  punctures  on  the  abdominal  segments. 

The  MALES  of  this  species  measure  0.80  to  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  which  is  about 
0.08  in  diameter,  0.32  to  the  tip  of  the  closed  wings,  and  the  wings  spread  0  46.  Tbej 
are  black  and  shining.  The  head  is  nearly  globnlar,  and  there  are,  as  osnal  in  tbissex, 
three  distinct  ocelli  or  little  eyes  upon  the  crown,  and  from  the  anterior  one  of  these 
a  fine  impressed  line  runs  forward  to  the  face.  The  face  is  rough  and  onequal,  with 
Impressed  punctures,  from  each  of  which  arises  a  short  hair.  The  tips  of  the  Jaws 
are  tinged  with  brown;  the  upper  lip  is  blackish-brown  or  sometimes  cinnamon-yel- 
low; the  feelers  are  long  slender  and  thread-like,  and  clothed  with  fine  short  hairs; 
the  aotennie  are  long  and  slender,  of  equal  thickness,  their  tips  with  an  ash-g'sy  re- 
flection. The  thorax  is  slightly  broader  than  the  head,  oval,  smooth,  and  witboat 
punctures  or  hairs.  The  abdomen  is  somewhat  wider  than  the  thorax,  and  composed 
of  seven  segments,  of  which  the  bawl  one  is  cont raced  as  usual,  forming  a  slender 
pedicel,  with  an  erect  hump  or  scale  on  the  middle  of  its  upper  side,  which,  viewed 
laterally,  is  of  a  wedge-shaped  form,  short  and  thick,  and  bears  a  few  short  hairs; 
its  summit  is  cut  off  transversely  and  is  disunctly  notched  in  its  middle.  The  re- 
maining segments  form  a  regular  oval  msss,  rounded  at  base  and  pointed  at  tip.  The 
basal  third  or  half  of  each  segment  is  glabrous  and  shining,  the  remainder  is  minntely 
punctulated  and  clothed  with  fine  short  hairs,  scarcely  perceptible,  wbibt  on  each 
segment  are  two  tramiverse  rows  of  fine  bristles  which  are  sometimes  interrupted 
along  the  middle  of  the  back,  one  row  on  the  posterior  margin  the  other  near  the 
middle,  these  bristles  arising  from  rows  of  equidistant  pnnctnres.     At  the  tip 


of  my  readers.    About  fii'teen  years  ago  I  fir>t  noticed  a  tree  opciii 
toy  farm  which  was  severely  aflTected  by  this  disease,  and  which 
has  continued  to  suffer  from  it  annually  down  to  the  present  time. 
\(^ithin  two  rods  of  this  tree  are  two  others  which  have  remained 
wholly  unaffected,  and  have  regularly  produced  a  fair  yield  of 
fruit,  whilst  not  a  8ingl«^  nut  has  been  matured  upon  the  diseasnl 
tree.     The  excrescences  upon  the  limbs  at  the  time  of  gathering 
the  truit  in  autumn,  which  was  the  only  time  I  had  heretofore 
noticed  them,  are  black,  raggfd,  leathery  and  cup  shaped,  having 
a  marked  resemblance  to  some  t»f  the  8[)ecies  of  fungi  of  the  genera 
Peziza,  Cenangium^  and  their  kindred.     But  whether  th«y  rrally 
wer«  of  a  vegetable  nature  or  were  the  work  of  insects  I  was  un- 
able to  determine  fr^m  their  appearance  at  that  period  of  the  year. 
Mr.'T.  B  Ashton  having  recently  informed  me  that  he  had  al* 
Ways  met  with  the  Elegant  weevil  [Conotrachdv^  elegans  Say), 
a  species  most  nearly  related  to  the  Plum  weevil  (C.  J^enuphar 
Her bst),  exclusively  upon  these  diseased  hickory  trees,  althou|(h 
I  had  myself  captured  it  upon  butternut,  hazlenut  and  other  fidi- 
age,  I  restilved  the  present  year  tt>  investigate  these  excrescences 
at  the  Commencement  of  their  growth,  and  ascertain  their  cause, 
not  knowing  but  it  might  throw  some  light  upon  themK)ted 
origin  of  the  black  knots  upon  the  plum  and  cherry.     I  have  been 
successful  in  this  examination,  and  have  ascertained  that  although 
these  excrescences  are  of  insect  origin,  the  weevil  a'ludt-d  to  has 
no  direct  conec  iou  with  them,  an<l  if  it  really  is  more  common 
upo  1  these  dist'a^fd  walnut  trees  than  elsewhere,  as  Mr.  Ashton^s 
observations  indicate,  it  is  only  because,  like  many  other  insects,  it 
prefers  diseased  and  weakened  vVgetation  to  that  which  is  healthy 
and  of  rank  vigorous  growth. 

The  insect  which  forms  these  excrescences  is  a  female  plant- 
louse,  aud  her  proceedings  an»i  the  eff«fCt  which  they  produce  is 
truly  wondt-rful.  Hatching  f»robab]y  from  eggs  that  were  laid 
the  preceding  autumn,  each  individual,  early  in  the  season,  sta- 
tio:.s  herSilf  ttt  a  particular  spot,  either  uptm  the  mitl-vein  of  4»ue 
of  the  leat'ets,  upon  the  leafstalk,  or  still  father  tlown,  upon  the 
green  succulent  twig  which  is  the  growth  of  the  present  )ear. 


mining  cylindrical  channels  in  it.  This  larva  is  about  the  tenth 
of  an  inch  long,  shining  watery  whitish,  with  a  pale  yellow  cloud 
in  the  middle  of  its  body,  from  visceral  matter  in  the  inteatinea, 
and  a  flattened  polished  pale  tawny  head  with  the  Jaws  appearUig 
like  two  brown  dots  on  its  anterior  edge.  It  has  no  feet,  and  to 
erawl  forward  it  elongates  it$^f  and  with  its  jaws  grasps  the 
spongy  side  of  its  burrow,  and  then  contracting,  it  draws  its  body 
up  towards  its  head.  By  this  singular  mode  of  progression  it 
moves  along  with  rapidity  in  its  burrow,  but  when  placed  upon 
paper  it  strives  in  vain  to  lay  hold  of  the  smooth  surface  with  iti 
Jaws,  and  is  incapable  of  advancing.  It  is  quite  probiJ>le  thai 
this  worm  is  the  larva  of  the  Elegant  weevil  above  spoken  of. 

It  would  be  supposed  that  the  lice  which  occupy  these  galls, 
being  wholly  shut  in  as  they  are  by  a  thick  wall  upon  every  side, 
would  be  secure  from  the  assaults  of  the  numerous  and  inveterate 
enemies  of  the  aphides  which  have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding 
pages.  But  in  one  instance,  four  worms,  which  from  their  appear- 
ance and  motions  I  supposed  to  be  the  larv»  of  a  8}  rphus  iy, 
were  met  with  in  one  of  these  galls.  They  were  the  tenth  of  an 
inch  long,  of  an  elongated  oval  form,  more  pointed  anteilorly, 
and  of  a  palerosered  color,  with  a  broad  yellow  stripe  in  the  mid- 
dle from  inclosed  visceral  matter. 

Though  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  winged  individuals  of 
the  insect  which  forms  the  galls  upon  the  hickory  twigs,  it  is  so 
like  the  Pemphigus  bursarius  of  Europe  in  its  habits,  a  specie* 
which  forms  similar  galls  upon  the  Ifaf  stallis  of  the  poplar,  thai 
I  entertain  no  doubt  our  insect  is  co-generio  with  that  apeeicc. 
IVe  have  still  another  species  which  is  closely  related  to  these  in 
its  habits.  It  is  the  gr^pe  leaf  louse  {Pemphigus  VUifolim)  of  my 
manuscripts,  and  forms  small  globular  galls  about  the  size  of  n 
pea,  up«m  the  margin  of  the  leaves  of  the  grape  vine.  They  are 
of  a  red  or  pale  yellow  collar,  and  their  surface  is  somewhat 
uneven  and  woolly.  They  are  met  with  the  fore  part  of  June,  hav- 
ing only  the  winglt'ss  females  inclosed  within  them  at  that  time. 
Ttitfse  closely  resemble  the  same  sex  in  the  species  under  con- 
sideration. 


hairs  with  which  it  is  clothed,  is  the  hickory  tussock-moth.  And 
any  one  who  is  desirous  of  rearing  an  insect  in  order  to  inspect 
the  remarkable  changes  which  it  undergoes  as  it  grows  up  to  its 
perfect  state  will  succeed  better  with  this,  probably,  than  with 
any  other  species.  One  or  more  of  the  caterpillars  placed  in  m 
tumbler  or  a  box,  and  supplied  with  fresh  leaves  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  will  require  no  further  care.  So  hardy  are  they 
that  they  will  even  feed  upon  leaves  which  are  dry  and  brittle, 
and  their  cocoons  may  be  kept  in  a  warm  stove- room  during  the 
winter  without  the  inclosed  insect  withering  from  the  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere. 

Although  the  hickory  and  walnut  appear  to  be  the  trees  of 
which  these  caterpillars  are  most  fond  they  are  by  no  means 
limited  to  them.  Dr.  Harris  records  his  meeting  with  them  upon 
the  ash  and  elm,  and  I  have  found  colonies  of  the  young  worms 
upon  the  butternut,  the  sumach  and  the  slippery  elm.  They 
hatch  from  the  eggs  early  in  July,  and  whilst  young  they  re- 
main together,  a  hundred  or  more  in  a  company,  all  being  pro- 
bably from  one  parent.  They  occupy  a  leaf  near  the  end  of  a 
limb,  forming  for  their  residence  a  slight  covering  or  tent  made 
of  the  fine  silken  threads  which  they  spin.  If  the  limb  is  jarred 
most  of  them  let  themselves  down  from  it  by  means  of  their 

threads,  some  dropping  to  the  ground| 
others  remaining  suspended  in  the  air  at 
di£ferent  heights.  They  have  their  re- 
gular periods  for  feeding  and  reposing. 
They  consume  the  whole  of  the  leaves 
where  they  reside,  leaving  only  the  mid- 
veins  and  some  small  fragments  of  the 
green  tissue  remaining.  The  annexed 
ligure  is  taken  from  a  leaf  partly  con- 
sumed by  them.  If  when  engagKl  in 
feeding  a  fly  or  other  insect  annoys  it, 
or  even  if  the  rays  of  the  sun  shining 
through  the  foliage  happen  to  fall  directly  upon  it,  it  moves  away 
to  another  place;  and  if  when  thus  crawling  away  its  hairs  touch 


solitary.  The  state  of  the  atmosphere  influences  them  somewhat 
as  to  the  time  of  spinning  their  cocoons.  Ten  worms  which  I 
reared  in  a  cage  together  from  their  infancy,  after  a  period  of 
severe  drouth,  on  the  occurrence  of  a  rainy  day  the  second  of 
September,  spun  their  cocoons  simultaneously,  all  save  one,  which 
performed  this  labor  ten  days  earlier.  When  ready  to  form  its 
eocoon  the  caterpillar  crawls  into  some  secure  cavity,  in  the 
crevices  of  a  wall  or  beneath  a  stone,  to  which  the  cocoon  is  very 
slightly  attached.  From  this  the  winged  moth  is  given  out  the 
following  spring,  though  when  reared  in  a  dry  room  I  have  known 
individuals  to  come  forth  in  their  winged  state  the  latter  part  of 
October  and  in  November.  The^e  moths  pertain  to  the  family 
ARCTiiDiE  or  the  Tiger-moths.  They  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
of  the  genera  defined  by  the  European  naturalists,  and  Dr.  Harris 
(New  England  Insects,  p.  279)  has  therefore  constructed  for  them 
a  genus  which  he  names  Lophocampay  a  word  meaning  crested 
caterpillar.  He  indicates  four  species  pertaining  to  this  genus, 
and  the  caterpillars  of  two  additional  species  are  known  to  me. 

The  CooooMs  of  the  hickory  tossock-moth  are  of  a  regular  oval  form,  nearlj  aa 
iDch  long  and  over  a  half  inch  broad,  of  an  ash  gray  color,  composed  exteriorly  of  the 
Aort  stiff  hairs  of  the  caterpillars,  woven  loosely  together  and  with  their  points 
standing  in  all  directions,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  touch  one  of  these  eocooos  with- 
out having  the  skin  filled  with  these  hairs,  resembling  cowhage  and  producing 
the  same  irritation  of  the  skin  which  that  substance  causes.  The  pencils  of 
long  black  hairs  of  the  caterpillar  are  separated  and  drawn  in  among  the  othera 
■0  skilfully  that  the  eye  is  seldom  able  to  discern  their  color.  The  whole  are 
held  together  by  a  thin  dothlike  fabric  formed  of  white  silken  threads  matted 
closely  together  which  lines  the  cocoon  upon  its  inner  side.  Its 
texture  is  so  slight  that  when  the  moth  is  ready  to  leave  the  cocoon^ 
by  merely  crowding  its  head  forward  it  ruptures  it  at  one  end  and 
forms  a  round  orifice  through  which  it  makes  its  exit,  elongating 
the  cocoon  slightly  hereby,  at  this  end,  as  represented  in  the  ac- 
companying figure. 

The  Gheisalis  or  Pupa  lies  in  the  eocoon  with  (he  black  head  and  other  relics  of 
Ike  Urva  at  its  pointed  end.  It  is  0.70  long  by  0.80  in  diameter,  of  a  pale  cheataiii 
oolor,  its  sutures  marked  by  slender  black  impressed  lines  and  the  breathing  pores 
forming  a  row  of  seven  oval  black  dots  along  each  side.  Its  surface  is  smooth,  with- 
out those  rows  of  little  spines  which  we  see  in  the  pupa  of  the  peach  borer  and  seve- 
ral other  moths,  and  the  empty  shell  remains  within  the  cocoon  after  the  moth  is 
disclosed.  The  figure  presents  a  dorsal  view  of  the  sutures,  hreaih- 
ing  pores,  &c.,but  is  unduly  contracted  on  the  anterior  halfj  ihtt 
width  here  being  the  same  as  across  the  middle. 


iegs  luw  a  Qisuuci;  geuus  UDaer  uie  aame  ^viara.  dui  we 
Jka^e  certain  American  species  inhabiting  the  leaves  of  the 
kiekory,  oak,  ilnd  high  cranberry,  which  differ  so  much  both 
ih  their  form  and  habits  from  the  general  character  of  these 
insects,  that  they  will  probably  be  regarded  as  entitled  to 
the  rank  of  an  independent  genus.  Having  the  last  joint  of 
tii^  antenneB  shorter  than  that  which  precedes  it,  they  would  be 
taieladed  in  the  last  section  of  M.  Amyot's  arrangement,  the  type 
of  which  is  the  Jphis  Tili<z,  But,  from  specimens  of  this  species 
jKceived  from  Dr.  Signoret  of  Paris,  and  the  descriptions  given  of 
ft  by  M.  FoQscolomb  and  others,  our  American  insects  differ  in 
several  important  points.  Their  wings  are  not  elevated  in  the 
usual  steeply  inclined  manner  but  are  laid  flat  upon  the  back  in 
ftboriaontal  direction ;  their  tK)dies  are  strongly  depressed  >  their 
nectaries  are  merely  pores  without  any  perceptible  elevation^ 
though  in  one  instance,  examined  when  a  globule  of  honey  dew 
was  protruding,  the  end  of  an  exceedingly  short  cylindrical  tube 
could  be  discovered  with  a  lens,  which  tube  ai^)eared  i  a  be  re- 
tracted and  became  imperceptible  soon  after.  Their  secretion  of 
honey  dew  appears  to  be  quite  limited  as  compared  with  other 
aphides,  nor  do  they  extract  a  sufficient  amount  of  juices  from 
the  leaves  to  cause  any  very  perceptible  distention  of  their  flat- 
tened abdomens.  They  do  not  remain  fixed  to  the  leaves  with 
their  beaks  inserted  therein,  but  are  wandering  over  its  surface 
much  of  the  time,  nor  do  they  live  in  societies  like  other  aphides, 
only  a  few  being  met  with  upon  the  same  leaf,  and  these  are  scat- 
tered upon  its  under  side,  chiefly  along  the  sides  of  the  midvein, 
in  the  angles  where  the  lateral  veins  are  given  off  from  it.  Ants, 
moreover,  are  never  met  with  accompanying  them. 

These  aphides  are  smaller  and  of  a  more  tender  delicate  ap- 
peaiance  than  their  kindred.  Most  of  the  species  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  or  white  color,  with  black  rings  upon  their  antennae,  and 
their  legs  and  wings  are  frequently  varied  with  black  or  brown 
marks,  which  are  much  more  clear  and  distinct  than  is  usual  in 
this  family,  the  species  of  which,  Linmeus  well  remarks,  are  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  and  more  difficult  to  describe.    That  which  is 


|7  of  the  stigma  and  forward  of  its  furcation  cunres  pereeptiUj  towards  the  apex  of 
the  wiog;  the  fourth  yeio  is  louger  thao  the  second  fork. 

The  littli  sPorrED-wiiraED  aphis  (  A.  maculellm)  differs  from  Caryella  in  haring 
tn]j  a  slender  black  ring  at  each  articulation  of  the  antennse,  the  feet  and  a  band  near 
the  tips  of  the  hind  thighs  blackish,  the  stigma  salt-white,  its  base  black,  its  apex 
dusky;  fourth  vein  with  a  black  dot  on  its  base  and  a  dusky  one  on  its  apex;  the 
irst  Tein,  apical  third  of  the  second  vein,  and  the  first  and  second  forks  broadly  mar* 
fined  with  smoky  brown ;  second  vein  wavy  and  parallel  with  the  third  vein  till  near 
Its  tip  where  it  curves  towardls  the  first  vein,  its  [base  a  third  nearer  the  third  than  it 
Is  to  the  first  vein;  third  vein  arisirg  from  the  srnteriorextremity  of  the  stigma,  with 
ft  dusky  spot  on  its  apex. 

Tmk  xittli  smokt-witokd  apsis  (^.fumipenntlla)  is  of  a  dvl)  yellow  cokr 
with  blackish  feet  and  the  wings  smoky  with  robust  brown  veins,  the  rib- vein  muds 
More  distant  from  the  margfai  the  first  half  of  its  length  than  in  the  other  species,  and 
from  Its  middle  to  the  stigma  appreachiag  the  margin,  the  fourth  vein  long,  eqiial- 
HBg  the  stigma  in  length. 

Thb  littlk  black- XARGiirEi>  APHIS  (^.  margxntlla) .  Pale  yellow,  antemue 
white,  their  bases  and  four  bands  black;  a  coal  black  band  in  front  between  the  eyes 
md  oonthiued  along  each  side  of  the  thorax  to  its  base;  elytra  peUucid,  stigma, 
enter  margin  and  rib-vein  coal-black,  first  vein  with  a  black  dot  on  its  base ;  fourtfr 
rei  I  ^lender,  black,  the  other  vefns  colorless;  outer  margin  of  the  hind  wings  black. 
Length  0.T5. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  a  remarkably  large  aphis  is  des- 
•ribed  by  Dr.  Harris,  under  the  name  of  A,  Carya.  A  species 
which  totms  plaits  or  folds  in  the  veins  of  the  leaves  and  which, 
probably  pertains  to  the  genus  Pemphigusy  and  alsa  a  woolly 
•phis  {Eriosomd)  inhabiting  this  tree  is  known  to  me.  These, 
with  the  species  which  forms  galls  upon  the  leaf-stalks  and  twigs^ 
make  nine  different  kinds  of  these  vermin  whieh  live  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  hickory  and  walnut  trees. 


like  very  fine  Saxony  wool,  the  crinkled  fibers  drawing  apart  as 
do  those  of  wool.  And  under  them,  in  each  tufc,  is  discovered 
by  means  of  the  lens,  a  cluster  of  the  insects  alluded  to,  huddled 
closely  together  and  fixed  to  the  bark.  They  are  so  very  minute, 
and  so  like  the  bark  in  their  color,  that  it  was  not  till  after  re- 
peated examinations  that  I  was  able  to  detect  them.  The  insect 
is  a  louse,  so  exceedingly  small  as  to  be  wholly  imperceptible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and  is  discovered  with  difficulty  even  when  the 
eye  is  aided  by  a  magnifying  glass.  Of  these  lice  the  larger  indi- 
viduals are  little  over  the  hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  smaller  ones  are  associated  with  them  not  half  this  size. 
They  are  broad  oval  and  nearly  hemispherical  in  form,  soft,  of  & 
black  or  blackish  brown  color,  with  their  backs  coated  over  more 
or  less  with  a  whitish  meal-like  powder.  Three  pairs  of  legs  are 
perceptible,  which  are  equidistant  from  each  other.  They  are 
short,  filiform  and  black.  Little  more  than  what  has  now  been 
stated  can  be  discerned  with  a  common  magnifying  glass.  When 
placed  upon  white  paper,  the  dark  eolor  of  the  insect  renders  it 
yery  perceptible,  and  a  very  slight  motion  may  be  seen,  but*for 
which,  one  would  deem  it  a  speck  of  shapeless  inorganic  matter. 
Its  powers  of  locomotion  are  so  small  that  it  does  not  attempt  to 
crawl  away  from  the  point  where  it  is  placed,  a  slight  gliding 
motion,  to  the  distance  of  little  more  than  a  hair's  breadth,  being 
all  that  it  commonly  accomplishes. 

When  highly  magnified,  the  white  meml-like  substance  upon  the  back  of  this  insed 
Is  found  to  be  a  mass  of  short  curling  uneven  filaments,  coating  the  back  and  giving  H 
a  rou;h,  shaggy  appearance.  The  legs  are  short  and  robubt,  the  shanks  being  near* 
ly  equal  to  the  thighs  in  diameter,  and  the  feet  but  11  tie  narrower  at  base  than  the 
Aanks  ;  they  are  conical,  and  seem  to  be  of  one  single  piece,  ending  at  tip  in  two 
minuto  short  bristle-like  setsB.  The  shanks  are  bnt  little  longer  than  broad  and 
slightly  enlarged  towards  their  tips.  The  thighs  are  slightly  longer  than  the  shanks 
and  thickest  in  their  middle.  There  are  no  threadlike  or  other  projections  at  the 
hind  end.  The  head  appears  to  be  separated  from  the  body  by  a  very  faint  traoa- 
versc  line.  In  the  meaUlike  powder  with  which  it  Is  coated,  no  antenns  or  organa 
lo  the  mouth  can  be  discerned,  bnt  on  carefully  rubbing  off  this  powder  two  little 
projecting  conical  points,  one  npon  each  side  of  the  head,  standing  outwards  like 
little  oars,  appear  to  represent  the  antennae.  Often  the  white  powder  npon  the  back 
appt'ars  like  transverse  bands,  s(t>arated  from  each  other  1  y  the  slightly  constricted 
blaik  c^utnres  of  the  body.  The  iat  under  side  of  the  body  is  of  a  pale  color,  aad  fas 
some  iufliv'duals  the  upper  side  b  aldo  tinged  with  pallid. 


INFESTING  GABDEN  VEGETABLES. 

THE  CABBAGE. 

AFFECTING  THE  LEilVES. 

Eating  holes  In  the  onter  leaves  late  In  autumn;  a  small  cylindrical  pale  greed 
worm,  >vriggling  briskly  when  disturbed,  and  letting  itself  down  by  a  thread* 

The  Cabbaqk  Moth.    Cerostoma  Brassicella, 

One  of  the  most  important  culinary  vegetables  which  we  culti- 
rate,  the  cabbage,  is  in  Europe  subject  to  the  attacliis  of  quite  a 
number  of  caterpillars  and  moths,  some  of  which  prey  voraciously 
upon  it.  In  our  own  country  this  vegetable  probably  has  as 
many  of  these  enemies  as  abroad ;  but  so  little  attention  has  been 
bestowed  upon  our  noxious  insects,  that  only  two  of  these  have  as 
yet  been  publicly  noticed — the  cut  worm,  which  is  everywhere 
such  a  grievous  pest,  and  the  caterpillar  of  our  white  butterfly, 
which,  ho  vever,  subsisting  upon  mustard,  turnip,  and  most  other 
plants  of  the  extensive  order  Crucifera^  seldom  invades  cabbages 
in  such  numbers  as  to  injure  them.  But  I  come  to  speak  <^ 
another  worm,  a  moth,  which  makes  greater  havoc  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  cabbage  than  any  insect  which  has  yet  been  noticed 
at  home  or  abroad.  And  although  it  has  not  yet  been  observed 
within  the  confines  of  our  own  State  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  it 
exists  here,  and  that  it  will  at  times  become  multiplied  in  par* 
licular  localities,  to  the  same  extent  that  it  has  been  in  one  of  our 
sister  States  the  past  season. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Ottawa,  Illinois,  in  October  last,  I  ob- 
served the  cabbage  leaves  in  the  gardens  perforated  with  nume- 
rous holes  of  variable  size  and  irregular  form,  by  a  small  green 
worm.    Some  gardens  were  so  much  infested  that  all  the  outer 


disturbed,  wiCh  a  wriggling  motion  it  runs  hMskly  backwards,  or 
by  a  fine  eob-web  like  thread  lets  itself  down  frum  flbe  leaf.  Its 
eastings  are  little  black  grains,  which  appear  like  fonpowdier 
sprinkled  thickly  over  the  leaves  and  the  ground  besuoMi  them. 
The  pupa  or  chrysalis  is  enveloped  in  a  very  pnstty  gtuzeiike 
cocoon,  which  may  be  foHod  attached  to  the  e  ten 
leaves,  two  or  more  of  them  freqaieatly  in  a  dus- 
ter together.  It  is  spun  dt  claan  wMie  lJtf>eadS| 
crossing  each  other  and  forming  an  open  net  woric,  Arongh  the 
meshes  of  which  the  inclosed  chrysalis  may  be  distinctly  seen. 
The  threads  composing  the  net- work  are  coarsish  and  not  very 
stout.  They  may  readily  be  broken  with  the  point  of  a  needley 
and  the  inclosed  pupa  be  thus  removed  from  its  case  for  exami- 
nation, though  the  cocoon  is  so  slightly  attached  to  the  leaf  that 
it  is  frequently  torn  loose  in  thus  breaking  it  open. 

Interspersed  with  these  gauze-like  cocoons  upon  the  leavefl. 
others  may  be  met  with  quite  different  in  their  appearance,  being 
opake  and  of  a  thick  paper-like  texture  and  a  brown  color.  They 
are  of  an  eliptic  form,  rounded  at  both  ends,  and  only  about  the 
tenth  of  an  inch  long  and  a  third  as  broad.  These  ha^e  been 
constructed  by  the  larv£e  of  parasitic  Ichneumon-flies  which  have 
destroyed  the  worms  of  the  cabbage  moth.  And  from  the  infor- 
mation I  possess,  it  appears  that  this  parasite  deposits  but  a  single 
egg  in  each  worm,  from  which  a  maggot  hatches,  which  feeds 
internally  upon  the  worm,  yet  without  attacking  any  vital  part 
whf  reby  the  worm  would  be  prematurely  destroyed.  Thus  the 
parasite,  as  in  other  cases  of  this  kind,  attains  its  growth  at  the 
same  time  that  the  worm  reaches  maturity,  when  the  maggot 
finishes  its  work  by  destroying  the  little  that  remains  of  its  foster 
parent,  and  immediately  incloses  itself  in  this  paper-like  cocoon. 
Of  three  mature  worms  which  I  inclosed  in  a  small  box  over 
ni  'ht,  only  two  were  found  the  next  morning.  All  vestiges  of 
the  third  had  disappeared,  and  in  place  of  it  was  one  of  these 
paper-like  cocoons. 

But  as  the  worm  of  the  Cabbage  moth  is  such  a  choleric,  mer- 
curial little  fellow  that  when  he  is  molested,  be  it  ever  so  slightly, 


m  darts  backwards  and  wriggles  about  so  sadoenly  and  sp( 
it  will  be  an  interesting  topic  for  some  future  observer  1 
bj  what  artifice  his  mortal  fee  induces  him  to  remain  qvi 
able  to  cliDg  to  him  long  enough  to  puncture  and  drop 
within  his  sl^in.    The  knowledge  and  skill  which  these  Ich 
and  other  parasitic  Hymenopters  often  show  in  their  proi 
is  truly  wonderful.    Every  person  will  recollect  the  larvi 
Isabella  tiger-moth  {^rctia  Isabella) — the  large  eaterpill 
stiff  even-shorn  hairs  of  a  tan  color  and  black  at  each  en 
body,  which  crawls  ahout  our  yards  and  often  enters  our 
ings — ^and  will  probably  have  observed  the  fact  that  1 
crawling  he  is  rudely  touched  he  suddenly  stops  and  douM 
aelf  together  for  a  moment,  and  then  straightens  himsel 
and  resumes  his  journey.    The  long  stiff  hairs  with  whic 
protected  much  like  a  porcupine,  we  should  think  would 
it  impossible  for  an  insect  enemy  to  place  an  egg  anywher* 
his  skin.    Mr.  P.  Reid  tells  me  be  once  saw  one  of  thes< 
pillars  crawling  with  a  hurried  eager  step  across  a  dust 
with  an  Ichneumon  fly  pursuing  him,  striving  to  cling  uf 
back,  but  falling  off  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  motion 
caterpillar.    The  fly  finding  itself  frustn^ed  in  its  every 
next,  as  if  humming  to  itself  the  refrain  "TTwill  never  do 
it  up  so/'  flew  a  few  feet  forward  of  the  cateipillar,  and  ti 
darted  back  with  all  its  energy,  hitting  the  caterpillar  sqi 
his  face.    The  caterpillar  thus  roughly  assailed  suddenly  s 
and  bent  himself  together  in  his  accustomed  manner,  anc 
instant  the  fly,  alighting  upon  his  back,  appeared  to  fix  an 
the  margin  of  one  of  the  breathing  pores,  which  had  becom* 
exposed  by  the  caterpillar  doubling  his  body  thus  together 
moment  the  caterpillar  was  recovered  from  his  shock  a 
crawling  rapidly  forward  again,  when  the  fly  struck  him  a 
time  in  the  same  way,  and  thus  he  was  stopped  and  had 
deposited  upon  his  side  three  times,  before  he  reached  t 
grass  beside  the  highway,  in  which  he  was  secure  from 
molestation.     And  it  is  probable  that  by  some  artifice  < 
mrious  and  remarkable,  the  parasite  of  the  Cabbage  moth 
to  drop  an  egg  into  the  skin  of  his  Irritable,  brisk  m 
victim. 


British  entomologists,  a  genus  belonging  to  the  family  Tineidje,  and 
intimately  related  to  that  to  which  the  Palmer  worm  pertains — both 
genera  having  the  feelers  with  a  tuft  of  scales  projecting  forward 
like  a  beak,  from  the  middle  of  which  beak  the  slender  terminal 
joint  stands  upwards  like  a  little  horn.  The  larve  of  the  two 
genera  are  also  identical  in  their  appearance  and  habits.  The 
genus  Cerostoma  is  described  as  differing  from  that  of  Chatochilus 
in  having  the  wings  narrower  and  rounded  at  their  ends,  differ- 
ences which  are  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  discernable  on  a  com- 
parison of  this  species  with  the  moth  of  the  Palmer  worm.  The 
antennse,  moreover,  are  directed  forward  instead  of  being  turned 
backwards  and  lying  upon  the  back;  but  this  is  a  character  which 
is  liable  to  be  deceptive  except  when  observed  in  the  living  speci- 
men. The  light  color  of  the  inner  margin  of  the  wings,  howeyer, 
and  the  lace-like  cocoon  of  the  pupa,  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the 
genus  Cerostoma  to  which  our  insect  must  be  referred.  Stephens 
(Illustrations,  Haustellata,  vol.  iv.  p.  341)  says  the  spiral  tongue 
in  this  genus  is  "shortish,"  whilst  Westwood  (Humphrey's  British 
Moths,  vol.  ii.  p.  245)  gives  it  as  "long  and  slender."  The  lat- 
ter is  certainly  its  character  in  our  insect,  where  it  is  about  equal 
to  the  antennse  in  length.  Our  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  C. 
porrectella,  Lin.,  the  worm  of  which  Mr.  Westwood  found  feed- 
ing upon  buds  of  the  White  Rocket,  a  plant  of  the  same  family 
with  the  cabbage,  and  which  forms  an  open-net  work  cocoon  the 
same  as  our  species. 

The  WORM  of  the  Gabhage  moth  U  nearly  cyllodrical  !n  its  form,  rather  thickest  fai 
the  middle,  and  Blightl  j  tapering  towards  each  end.  It  is  over  a  quarter  of  an  indi 
long,  measuring  when  full  grown  0.85,  and  is  the  thickness  of  a  coarse  knittiag 
needle.  It  is  variable  io  its  color,  but  is  most  commonly  pale  green,  of  the  same  hue 
as  the  cabbage  leaf.  Some  are  of  a  deeper  tinge  and  others  paler,  varying  to  green- 
ish yellow  or  pale  yellow.  Often  the  hind  part  of  the  body  is  paler  than  the  fbre 
part.  Freqaentty  the  head  or  the  apical  segment  or  both  are  pale  yellow,  the  rsifc 
of  the  body  being  of  the  usual  green  hue.  ludlviduals  may  sometimes  be  met  with 
having  the  head  dusky  or  black  with  dusky  clouds.  The  neck  is  fre- 
quently tinged  with  red.  Commonly  a  stripe  along  the  middle  of  the 
back  is  more  or  less  distinct,  of  a  debper  green  color,  or  blackish  fai 
places;  and  on  each  side  of  the  back  a  similar  stripe  may  be  dis- 
cerned, whilst  low  down  on  each  side  a  whitish  stripe  is  sometimei 
apparent.  With  a  magnifying  glass  the  body  is  perceiTed  to  be 
clothed  with  several  short  black  hairs  which  proceed  from  minute 


THE  GOOSEBERRY. 

AFFECTING    THE   FRUIT. 

The  young  fhiit  beooming  rod  and  patrid>  ooDtaining  within  it  one  or  more  small  brigU 
yellow  mag^ote. 

The  GoosBBBmaT  Uivam.—Cecidomyia  Grouularim. 

It  is  commoD  to  find  upon  the  gooseberry  bushes  in  our  gardens 
some  of  the  youag  fruit  of  a  preoiatui-ely  ripe  appearance,  turn- 
ing red  and  dropping  to  the  ground.  Some  years  much  of  ihe 
fruit  is  lost  in  this  way.  This  premature  ripening  of  the  goose- 
berry is  cau<ed  by  insects  puncturing  and  depositing  their  eggs 
in  It.  We  have  at  least  two  insects  which  thus  attacli  the  goose- 
berry. One  of  these  appears  to  be  a  species  of  moth  i\hich  1  hare 
not  yet  obtained  in  its  perfect  state.  The  other  is  the  larva  ot  a 
midge  or  a  small  two  winged  fly,  of  the  genus  Cecidoniyia  and 
&mily  TipuLiDjE.  On  examining  some  of  these  affected  gooseber- 
ries early  in  July,  their  pulp  was  found  to  be  putrid  and  infested 
with  small  magi^ots  of  a  bright  yellow  color  and  oval  form,  their 
bodies  divided  into  segments  by  five  impressed  transverse  lines, 
and  their  whole  appearance  being  closely  like  the  larvsB  of  the 
Wheat  midge,  ibund  in  the  ears  of  wheat.  These  completed  their 
transformations  and  gave  out  the  winged  flies  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  of  July.  In  size,  number  of  joints  to  the  antenna,  etc., 
these  correspond  with  the  C.  Ribesii  of  Europe,  but  that  is  des- 
cribed by  iVIacquart  (Dipteres,  vol.  i.  p.  162,)  as  having  black 
bands  upon  the  thorax,  the  abdomen  blackish,  &c.  Heiice  it  is 
evidently  a  much  darker  colored  species. 

The  G008EBERET  BTiDGB  is  scarcely  the  tenth  of  an  inch  in  length  to  the  tips  of 
the  closed  wings.  It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  the  thorax  paler  than  the  abdomen 
and  of  a  waz>yttllow  hue;  eyes  black;  antennas  blackish,  of  twelve  Joints,  st'pirated 
by  hyaline  pedicels  one  third  as  long  as  the  joints,  which  are  sbort-cyliudrical  with 
rounded  ends,  their  length  scarcely  more  than  doable  their  breadth ;  legs  s.  raw  yellow 
fiUntly  tinged  with  dusky  towards  their  tips;  wings  hyalhie  faintly  tinged  wiih  dusky. 

It  is  probable  that  those  flies  which  come  out  the  latter  part  of 
July  deposit  a  second  crop  of  egsjs  in  the  gooseberries,  or  else  re- 
sort to  some  other  fruit  of  a  similar  nature,  and  that  the  larvae 
which  come  from  these  eggs  lie  in  the  ground  during  the  winter; 
for  we  do  not  perceive  how,  otherwise,  there  can  be  flies  in  Juno 
to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  youns?  fruit. 

All  fruit  upon  the  gooseberry  bushes  which  is  found  premature- 
ly decaying  and  assuming  a  ripened  appearance,  and  all  which 
&lls  to  the  ground,  shouid  be  gathered  and  thrown  into  the  fire, 
to  destroy  the  worms  which  the  berries  contain.  By  attention  to 
this  measure  the  haunts  of  this  insect  in  the  garden  can  be  easily 
broken  up,  whereas,  if  this  step  is  neglected  the  evil  will  be  liable 
to  continue  year  atter  year.  As  this  insect  breeds  equally 
well  in  the  wild  gooseberries,  we  cannot  hope  to  extermiuate  it 
from  our  country.  But  none  of  these  wild  gooseberries  should  be 
permitted  to  grow  in  the  vicinity  of  the  garden,  for  from  them, 
if  near,  this  midge  will  cootioaally  be  finding  its  way  to  the 
bushes  of  the  cultivated  gooseberry. 


Expenses  of  erections  and  expenses  of  the 

fair  at  New-York, 9,152  03 

Paid  on  entomologieal  surTey, 400  00 

Interest  on  temporary  loan, 25  40 

Glassware  fur  floral  hall,.  ••• 6  S3 

Paid  treasurer  advances^ 250  00 

1»,982  35 

$2,563  78 

Medals  on  hand,  175  00 

Preinium  books  on  hand, 165  00 


t2,»03  78 


We  certify  that  we  hare  cavefully  examiaed  and  compared  the 

alK>ve  account  with  the  vouchers  acconipanylng  the  same,  aad  thai 

the  same  is  in  all  respects  just  and  true. 

WILLIAM  KELLY, 

Pres't  JV.  Y.  Agriei  Soc^. 

1.  P.  JOHNSON, 

Carresfoniing  8t€riiar^ 
PA.  13, 186!^. 


(A.) — BXPENssa  or  wimtee  mkktins. 

Ifo.  1.  Lumber  for  yards  and  pens, flt9  18 

3.  Nail^,  locks  &  other  materials, 1 5  99» 

3.  Carpenter's  work,  teaming  add  Bight  watch,. .  129  16 

4tol3w  Clerks  and  Police,. »»»»».». ^..,  86  5» 


$350  8» 


(B.) INaOENTAL   AND  MISCELLANEOUS   EXPENSES. 

No.  1 .  Treasurer  for  his  services,  1 853, $171  00 

9.  Express  charges,  books  from  London,. .  ^ .  •  •  •  14  68 

10.  Survey  of  Essex  county, 100  OO 

13.  Expenses  at  fair,  N  T., 83  94 

15.  Essay  OB  Indian  eoTA,. 2^  M 


rio.  10.  insurance  om  iiMWf  and  mufieam, f  1 1 

1  ly  26.  Making  badges  and  ribbons^ 24 

18.  Treasurer  for  services,  1854, 200 

20  to  24.  Expenses  removing  library  and  museum 

and  refitting, 30 

27.  Printing  labels  for  entomological  specimens,  3 

2  to  12, 14, 19, 25.  Incidental  expenses,  rooms,  68 

$727 

(C.)-r-P&IimNG   AND  ADVERTISING. 

No.  1.  Printing  circulars, |8 

2  to  5, 10  to  13, 16, 18-  Advertising, 97 

6,  7.  Stationery,  printing  and  engraving,  R.  H. 

Pease,... 139 

8.  Stationery,  E.  H.  Pease, 16 

9.  Printing  and  stationery,  F.  k  Little, 25 

14.  Printing  Journal, blanks,&e.,C.y.Benthuysen,  270 

15.  Printing  addresses,  fcc, 48 

fet)4 

(D.) — MUSE.VH   EXPENSES. 

No.  1.  Gladding,  work  on  cases  and  frames, «  |19 

2.  Williams  &  Co.  repairing  clock, • .  • .  •  2 

3.  Boardman  k  Son,  carpenter  work, 5 

4.  Printing  labels,  tc., 6 

S3 

.(E.)— Postages,  vouchers,  1  to  10, $132 

(P.) LIBRAUY. 

No.  1.  Books  for  library, • |6 

2.  do             do      3 

3.  Gardener's  Chronicle  and  Farmer^s  Companion,  17 

4.  Binding  books,. 2 

6.  Binding  &  labels, 30 

6.  Books  for  library,  tc., 23 

~S1 


TMehen. 

1  to  13.  Secretary's  salary, $2,000  00 

1  to  12.  Assistant's  services  and  traveling  expenses,. .      363  74 


12,363  74 


(H.) — ^PBENIUMS  AND  EXPENSES  PAID  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  FAIR  AT 
SARATOGA,  &C. 

1.  Geo.  Vail,  preminm  bull, %15  00 

2.  Mrs.  C.  O.  Newton,  needlework, 3  00 

3.  Mrs.  S.  0.  Cook,             do           2  00 

4.  Moses  Eames,  prem.  on  batter, 1 5  00 

5.  D.  B.  Westfall,  plowing  match, 6  00 

6.  Michael  Leyden,  jr.,  colt, 15  00 

7.  Miss  Emily  J.  Clark,  domestic  goods, 12  00 

8.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  domestic  goods  and  flowers,..  31  00 

9.  Miss  Henrietta  Daniels,  butter, 3  00 

10.  Z.  M.  Saunders,  parsley, 3  00 

11.  T.  C.  Maxwell  t  Brother,  fruit, 3  00 

12.  Miss  Bacon,  needlework, 3  00 

13.  Geo.  H.  Cherry  k  Co.,  fruit, 12  00 

14.  Wm.  M.  Bullock,  bull  calf, 6  00 

15.  S.  Pansworth,  poultry, 2  00 

16.  D.T.  Vail,  fruit, 13  00 

17.  Lawrence  0.  Kennedy,  plowing, 8  00 

IS.  Geo.  Waterman,  engraving  prem.,  expenses, 52  38 

19.  E.  H.  Pease,  printing, 46  00 

20.  Fisk  &  Little,  prem  ,  expenses, 66  8S 

21.  MissE.  D.  Palmer,  flowers, .*.  3  00 

22.  Josiah  Barber,  matched  horses, 15  00 

23.  John  E.  Morgan,  prem. barrow, 6  00 

24.  Mrs.  Betsey  Reynolds  Voorhees,  domestic  goods, .  •  •  3  00 

25.  John  Garrison,  steers, 5  00 

26.  Gen.  J.  T.  Blancbard,  superintendent, 18  00 

26}.  J.  M.  Andrews,  melons, 4  00 

27.  Wm.  Frothingham,  hats, 2  00 


I 


3A.  Ckorge  Clarke,  cheese, ...... .  ...•c 

31).  Bavid  Hess,  grain  and  seed^ « 

35.  Levi  Shaw,  do  •.•••• .,. 

33.  Jx)hn  Wlnslow,  cheese, 

34.  James  W.  Jolly,  grain  and  field  crops, 

85.  L.  L.  French,  grain,  butter^ , 

36.  Nathan  Brownell,  sheep  and  dressed  moatov. 

$7.  Chas.  W.  Eells,  spring  wheat, 

38.  G:eQrgeK,  EeUs^  corn, , 

SOv  0.  Rowland,  grain  and  seeds, 

40.  Qeo.  B.  Powell,  butter,  .^.•«.  •»••,... 

48.  D.  A.  Bulklej,  cattle  and  seeds,.  ••  ^..^...^ 

44.  N.  Culver,,  potato  experiment,  ,  • 

46.  Yolney  BnrgesSj        do 


95  OO 

11  00 

leoo 

15  00 

25  00 

10  00 

26  00 

23  00 

20  OO 

66  00 

l»Ot 

1!»00 

2S00 

7S  00 

$1,042  00 


(J.) — rBEMIUMS    PAID  ON    ACCOTJNT   OF   VAIE   HUD   IM   ITKCT-TOUTy 
OCTOBER  6th,  1854., 

1.  T.  6.  Twitehell,  single  mare, |fO  00 

2.  A.  Nye, potatoes,  ....••    • ;..  8  00 

3.  John  Johnson,  rabbits, S  00 

4.  Wm.  H.  Van  Cott,  fkt  cow, 9  00 

5.  Joseph  Caskey,  vegetables, * 5  00 

6.  William  Moore,  geese, 4  00 

T.  H  A.  Oraef,  floral  ornament, 10  00 

8.  Qeo.  W.  Thatcher,  Ayrshire  bull  and  flowers,. .  30  00 

9.  Wm.  Watson,  cattle, 40  00 

10.  E.  S,  Dewey,  matched  horses, 1500 

11.  J.  C.  Rich,  corn  stalk  cotter, 3  00 

12.  Oliver  Slate,  jr  ,  cattle, 20  00 

13.  Edward  Wait,  sheep  aixl  swine, ! . .  10  00 

14.  Wm.  Arm»trong,  mares, • .  •  10  00 

1*.  6p.  W.  Cumming«,  poi^ltry, 14  00 

1*^.  Francis  Fiertner,  swine, , , .  8  00 

n.  Mrs.  Lewis  Fwnk,  Turkish  embvoidery,.  ••.,.»  ^00 

16.  Robert  D.  Weeks,  potatoes, 3  GO 


19.  £.  W.  Phelps,  beehives, ^ |5 

50.  James  Curtis,  honey,  .•••••• •^••..r.  3 

51.  R.  B.  Morris,  cattle, &c., 115 

22.  C.S.  Wainwrighr, cattle,  ...   « •  83 

88.  G.  H.  Lovett,  medals, <  256 

94.  P.  T.  Barnum,  swine, « .*••«  SO 

55.  A.  M.  Clarke,  cattle,    5 

56.  Mrs.  Jones,  millinery, ^ 4 

57.  M'de  Demerest,  patterns,  .«•  ..««««.•  .• 2 

58.  Mrs.  E.  Richmond,  needlework, * ....  1 

39.  Reed  Burritt,  sheep, 25 

80.  Maher  &  Co.,  implements,. ,....  100 

81.  B.  &.  C.  S.  Haines,  cattle,  .., 30 

82.  H.  S.  Ballon,  poultry, •...r...*  3 

33.  H.  S.  Freeman,  poultry, «•.. r.*..  1^ 

34.  Edward  T.  Boler,  col t, ,  15 

85.  Eil ward  Cooper,  native  cow, •.•«» ^«  15 

86.  E.  W.  Bull,  grapes, 2 

87.  A.  Stevens, heifer,  ......  • *.,«••* 5 

88.  D.  Grinton,  potatoes, 2 

89.  Wra,  Simpson,  poultry, .  .• .....•..••  4 

40.  Geo.  Anderson,  poultry, .-.•..•  9 

41 .  S.  B.  Dodge,  manure  fork, «...* .^  2 

42.  R.  L.  Allen,  implements, « •    .   73 

43.  Wm.  A.  Mills,  Ayrshire  bull, 15 

44.  N.  Crittenden,  apples, • .^  13 

45.  R.  Murray,  horse, •.«•«.•  10 

46.  Oscar  Gregg,  i>uck,. .....,,    ••.«••  5 

47.  M,  Donadi,  flowers,  •. 17 

48.  Isaac  E.  Haviland,  horses, •••••••  15 

49.  Jt>hn  Butterfield,  horses, 13 

50.  James  L.  Jackson,  mules, ••  20 

61.  Thomas  GouM,  cattle,. 30 

52.  Enoch  Ottley ,  rag  carpet, 6 

63.  Enoch  Ottley,  cattle, 15 

54.  I<aac  Shfmer,  bull,  ,. ; ^  15 

55.  C.  T.  Smith,  seed  com, !  ...^  ...^.  •..•  ...•  .•••  ^ 


»6.  Norton  S.  Collins,  quilt^ $3  00 

17.  C.  B.  Hatcbinson,  cob  crasher, » 5  09 

18.  F.  Briell,  vegetables, «•  7  09 

§9.  Wm.  Anderson,  barrow^ « • 5  09 

ftO.  S.  Love,  swine, , S3  OO 

•1.  J.  W.  Wood,  cul  flowers, 3  09 

62.  E.  Arcber,  Frencb  pumpkin,  .,•..,•  r  ••••.•  ,•  1  00 

63.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  fruit, 40  (9 

64.  A.  Frost  &  Co.,  fruit,.  •. 18  09 

65.  Hallock  &  Sberman,  buck, , 8  09 

66.  H.  Johnson,  poultry, 48  00 

67.  Patrick  Weir>  cow, 25  00 

68.  Wheeler  Hale^  swine, 5  00 

69.  W  &  J.  Park,  boqutt, 4  09 

70.  P.  M.  Fonda,  bairwork, 3  00 

Tl.  E.  Oazley,  Cattle  and  sheep, 28  00 

72.  Hamilton  Morrison,  potatoes,  •••• •..•••  800 

73.  Geo.  W.  Coffin,  cattk, 80  00 

74.  James  Potter,  grapes, •••..» r*»  13  00 

75.  Asa  Johnson,  beehive, ••...  30O 

76.  Mrs.  Johnson,  t)edspread, • 2  00 

77.  John  Oliver,  bull, 15  00 

78.  Cornelius  D.  Vreeland,.  horse, 15  60 

79.  Henry  Eddy,  honey,. 5  00 

80.  D.  B.  Westlall,  plowing, 6  00 

61.  Elon  SKeldon,  cattle, , 59  00 

82.  D.  C.  Cummiugs,  cattle, .,. ....  5  00 

88.  John  Brown,  cattle, 40  00 

94.  Adam  A.  Haysradt,  cattle, 20  00 

85.  Walter  Wakeman,  sheep, * 41  00 

86.  William  Sheldon,  sheep, ..« 1000 

ffjf.  L.  S.  Pennington,  fiuit, 10  00 

88.  F.  B.  Halsey,  horse, 15  00 

89.  T.  T.  Jackson,  horses > 43  00 

•0.  Clarke  &  Jaralman,  horses,. 15  00 

91.  J.C.  &L.  W.  Rathbun, sheep, 29  00 

OS.  John  T.Andrews,  sheep 5  00 
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93.  Wm.  P.  Ottley,  grain  and  seed, { 

94.  Wm.  Love,  swine, 

95    Wm.  Isley,  swine, « 

96.  Wm.  Isley,  vegetables, 

97.  Otis  Oirmsbee,  mare, 

98.  Thos.  Catting,  swine, 

99.  John  T.  Waldorph,  horse, 

100.  N.  J.  Le  Doit,  fanning  mill, 

101.  George  W.  Wilson,  boar, 

102.  James  Weir,  flowers  and  tomatoes, 

103.  L.  T.  Marshall,  linen  cloth, 

104.  W.  E.  Haxton,  r oultry, 

105.  Lewis  Livingston,  poultry, 

106.  James  Halleck,  vegetables, 

107.  Thos.  Paxson,  butter, 

108.  Q.  Kipp  &  Son,  horse  cart, 

109.  Isaac  Cri^pell,  horse  and  seeds, 

110.  Newell  French,  plowing, , . 

111.  Chas.  P.  James,  Pea  fowls, 

112.  L.  R.  Proctor,  horse, 

113.  S.T.  Taber,  heifer, 

114.  Daniel  B.  Haight,  swine  and  sheep, 

115.  I.  N.  De  Forest,  sheep  and  bull, \ 

116.  J.  C.  Haight,  buck, 

117.  Watson  Havens,  artificial  flower?, 

1 18.  S.  R.  Bowne,  horses, 

119.  Lewis  D.  Brown,  du^^ks, 

120.  Edward  G.  Falle,  cattle,  poultry,  &c., 

121 .  Michael  McClappey,  colt, 

122.  Kate  Crocker,  domestic  goods, 

123.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  cattle, 

124.  N.  J.  Becar,  cattle  and  sheep, 1 

125.  Hungerford  &  Brodie,  cattle, 1 

126.  Lewis  G.  Morris,  cattle,  ^heep,  and  swine, 5 

127.  E.  P.  Prentice,  cattle, 

128.  C.  Van  Benthuysen,  premium  expenses  in  printing 

129.  Por  printing  diplomas, 


180.  B.  P.  Johnson,  premiam  book9, • .        f95  00 

131.  John  Williams,  gelding, 10  00 

132.  Samuel  C.  Curtis,  cattle  and  sheep, 1 5  00 

133.  Elisha  Dorr,  fruit, 15  00 

13*2^.  L.  S.  Pennington,  apples, 1500 

I33j^.  Cowing  &  Co.,  pump, 5  00 

134.  RoswellL.  Colt,  cattle, 80  00 

139.  Appleton  and  Anderson,  drain  tile, 5  00 

136.  T.  M.  Rodman,  pigeons, 3  00 

137.  John  C.  Beekman,  vegetables, 10  00 

138.  John  White,  spading, 1  50 

130.  G.  Schlegal,  bonnete, 2  00 

140.  Samuel  Munn,  flowerjj, , . ,  6  00 

141.  Miss  M.  S.  Rice,  butter, 6  00 

1 19.  Louise  M.  Hairell,  drawings, 3  00 

143.  William  Hunter,  fruit  tuDS, 3  00 

144.  B.  A.  Hall,  butter, 15  00 

145.  Reuben  Sojlth,  horse, 8  00 

146.  Mrs  B.  R.  Voorhees,  needle  work, 4  00 

147.  Wm.  Chamberlain,  cattle  and  sheep, « / 00  00 

148.  Wm.  D.  Steward,  bull, 10  00 

149.  E.  H.  Kimball,  buck, 3  00 

150.  N.  Crittenden,  quinces, 3  00 

151.  Theodore  Fowler,  M  D  ,  grapes, 5  00 

1,^2.  John  Hewit,  flowers, 15  00 

153.  J«»hn  A.  Smith,  heifer, 5  00 

154.  H.  Purdy,  plowing, 4  00 

155.  S.  &  M  Peckham,  cultivator, 5  00 

156.  John  Dingwall,  flowerr^, 5  00 

157.  Chas.  E.  Wheeler,  peppers, 3  OO 

158.  Sophia  A.  Ottley,  butter, 5  00 

159.  Horace  Greeley,  corn  and  vegetable?, 4  00 

160.  E.  Sherman,  butter  and  grain, 21  00 

161.  E.  S.  Hillier,  dress  cap, 2  00 

162.  William  Landon,  horse,  8  00 

163    Sar^h  Shove,  wax  flowers, 2  00 

164.  Tlios.  W.  Ludlow,  jr.,  fruit, 13  00 


i 


»  • 


165.  Daniel  Norton,  spading, 

166.  Deering  &  Dickson,  implements^ 

167.  E.  G.  Cook,  sheep, 

168.  Z.  M.  Saunders,  vegetables, « •  • 

169.  Lewis  Morris,  blood  mare,  • .  •  * 

170.  Daniel  MeCauIey,  jennet, 

171.  0.  Howland,  cattle,  sheep,  and  grain, 

172    Hecker  &  Brother,  flour, 

173.  C.  S.  Wainwright,  cattle  and  swine, 

174.  Mrs.  Jas.  T.  Van  Namee,  domestic  manufactures 

and  flowers, • .*•••• 

175.  Emily  J.  Clarke,  butter, 

176.  Wm.  Newcomb,  flowers, 

177.  Joseph  Haswell,  sheep, 

178.  Geo.  Hartshorn,  sheep, 

179.  I.  &  G.  Williams,  cheese, 

180.  John  W.  Bailey,  apples, 

18K  Geo.  Campbell,  sheep,.. 

182    J.  R.  Noble,  oolt, 

183.  L.  Spencer,  cattle, 

184.  James  Bathgate,  cattle, •  • 

185.  John  Base,  spading, 

186.  C  G.Sisson,  horse, 

187.  Sherman  Griswold,  swine, 

188.  Premium  plate, ^.. 
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(K.) — EXPENSES  OF  THE  ERECTIONS  AND  OF  THE  STATE  FA 
NEW  YORK, 1854. 
VoQcheri. 

1.  Collecting  New  York  subscriptions, $ 

2.  Enclosing  grounds  and  erecting  buildings,  stalls, 

&c., a 

3.  Hny,  straw,  grain,  &c.,  for  st*)€k, 1 

4.  Plumber's  bill,  introducing  water  to  ground?,^ ... 

5.  Crockery  bill  for  Floral  Hall, 


6.  Refreshments  for  judges,  superintendents,  clerks, 

and  officers,  upwards  of  500  in  number, $600  00 

7,  8,  102.  Advertising  previous  to  fair,  N.  Y.,  ..••  183  75 
9.  Printing  circulars, 9  00 

10.  Carpenters'  work,  fitting  up  interior  buildings, 

tents,  &c., 838  00 

11.  Use  of  tents,  putting  up  and  attendance,.. 470  05 

12.  Evergreens  for  Floral  Hall, 45  00 

13.  Posting  bills, 10  00 

1 5.  Ice  for  halls, ^3  00 

58.  Assistant  night  watch  in  buildings, 40  00 

79.Flags, 39  78 

80.  Refreshments  for  police, 109  00 

88.  Cartage, 2  87 

8«.  C.&  Stetson, 68  88 

91.  Livery  bill, 24  00 

Clerks  in  business  office,  vouchers  51,  52,  54,  57,  59, 

63,  65,  69,  70,  71,  78,  82,  83,  84,  85,  90,  99, 104,...  386  26 
Clerks  in  treasurer's  office,  vouchers  16,  17, 18,  24, 

25,  26,  27,  28,  30,  31,  32,  34,  35,41,  42,  43,  44,45, 

48,49,50,92, 811  68 

Clerks  in  buildings  and  with  judges,  vouchers  14,  55, 

58,  61,  62,  66,  67,  68,  72,  73, 74,  75,  76,  86,  87,  93, 

95,100, 314  86 

Superintendents  and  assistants,  vouchers  53,  60, 64, 

77,91,98,101,103, 277  68 

Gate  tenders,  &c.,  vouchers  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  29,  33, 

36,  37,  38,  39,  40,  46,  47,  81, 94, 138  00 


$9,152  03 


(S.) 

Paid  on  Entomological  Survey, $400  00 

Interest  on  temporary  loans, ...  25  40 

Glass  ware  for  Floral  Hall, 8  68 

Treasurer's  advances  paid, 250  00 


$683  98 


NEW-TORK  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


AWARD  OF  PREMIUMS 

AT  THE  FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION,  HELD  AT  HAMILTON  SQ 
IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW-YOBK,  OCTOBEB,  1854. 


CATTLE. 
SHORT  HORNS— IMPORTED. 

BULLS. 

Morris  &  Becar,  New-York,  bull  "  Balco,"  1st  prem., 

HuDgerford  &  Brodie,  Adams,  Jeflferson  co.,  1  jear  old  bull 
"  St.  Nicholas,"  Ist  prem., : 

Bull  calf. 
Lewis  6.  Morris,  Fordbam,  "  Brawith,"  1st  prem., 

cows. 
Lewis  G.  Morris,  Fordbam, "  Bloom,"  1st  prem., 

Heifer  J  2  years  old. 
Noel  J.  Becar,  Smltbtown,  L.  I.,  "Beauty,"  Ist  prem., 

Heifer^  1  year  old. 
HuDgerford  &  Brodie,  Adams,  Jefferson  co  , "  Lady  Newbam,' 
Ist  prem., • 

COMMENDED. 

L.  6.  Morris,  cow  "  Songstjess." 
0.  Slate,  Jr.,  cow  "Jean,"  as  very  fine  animals« 
N.  J.  Becar's  1  year  old  beifer  "  Miss  Belleville,"  as  an  ex 
dioary  fine  animal. 

SHORT  HORNS— AMERICAN  BRED. 
(Report — ante  p.  31.) 

BULLS. 

Tbomas  Gould,  Aurora,  Cayuga  co. , "  Prince  Royal,"  Ut  pren 


2dprem., ; |15 

James  Merriman,  Oriskany,  Oneida  co., "  Sir  Arthur,"  3d  prem.      5 

TuH)  years  old. 
John  M.  Sherwood,  jlubnrn,  N.  Y.,  "  La  Payette,"  1st  prem.,    20 
Thomas  Richardson,  West  Farms,  Westchester  co.,  "  Henry 
Clay,"  2d  prem., 10 

One  year  old. 

L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,Westche8terco.,  "Oxonian,"  1  st  prem  ,  1 5 
James  Bathgate,  Fordham,  Westchester  co.,  "Majesty,"  2d 

prem., • « « •  10 

Oliver  Slate,  Jr.,  Throg's  Neck,  Westchester  co.,  "Sir  Robert 

Peel,"  3d  prem., • 6 

Bult  calf. 

L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  Westchester  co.,  "  Lucius,"  1  st  prem.,      6 
John  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  N.TT.,  "Red  Jacket,"  2d  prem., 
Trans,  and 3 

cows. 

L.  Spencer,  Williamsbridge,  "  Phebe  7th,"  Ist  prem., 25 

L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  N.  T.,  "  Catharine  Hays,"  2d  prem.  15 

Oliver  Slate,  Jr.,  Throg's  Neck,  N.  T., "  Moss  Rose,"  3d  prem.,  6 

Hetfersy  2  yean  old. 

N.  J.  Becar,  Smithtown,  L.  I.,  "  Maid  uf  Oxford,"  1st  prem.,    20 

N.  J.  Becar,  "  Lady  Elgin,"  2d  prem., 10 

N.  J .  Becar,  "  SuflTolk  Maid,"  3d  prem., 5 

One  year  old. 

S.T.  Taber,Che8tnutRidge,Dutchesseo.,«Althea,"  1st  prem.,    15 

N.  J.  Becar,  Smithtown,  L.  I.,  "  Camelia,"  2d  prem., 10 

L.  Spencer,  Williamsbridge,  "  Phebe  8th,"  3d  prem.,. 6 

Heifer  calves. 
L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  Westchester  CO.,  "Oxford,"  1st  prem.,      5 
J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  N.  T.,  "  Princess  7th,"  2d  prem., 
Trans,  and 3 


L.  Spencer's  cow,  <<  Estherville  2d,'^  which  hasheretofoi« 
the  first  premium  of  the  Society,  is  a  cow  of  very  j 
celleoce. 

Two  of  the  Short-horn  cows  exhibited  by  William  Kelly,  ] 
of  the  Society,  are  entitled  to  special  commendation. 

Mr.  0.  Slate,  Jr.,  Throg's  Neck,  Short-horn  cow,  and  a 
old  heifer  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Ostrander,  Hoosick,  Rensselae: 
also  worthy  of  special  notice^  and  a  heifer  of  L. 
"Peony  3d.'' 

The  committee  remark,  that  the  show  of  Short-horn  co 
cidedly  in  advance  of  any  previous  show,  and  they  cai 
highly  commend  the  enterpriae  and  liberality  which  has  i 
our  State  with  the  best  animals,  of  the  best  breeds  of 
countrits.  Our  difficulty  has  been  great  in  selecting  the 
entitled  to  take  precedence.  We  have  given  oar  best  iui 
and  must  ask  indulgence  for  any  mistakes.  There  were  i 
superior  animals  that  we  regret  we  had  not  more  prem 
bestow. 

DEVONS-IMPOBTED. 

BULLS. 

L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  Westchester  co.,  "Frank  Quart! 
1st  prem., • .  .  • . .  < 

One  year  old. 

W.  P.  &  C.  S.  Wainwright,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  co.,  «  M 
sasoit,"  1st  prem., •  •  ••    •  • • 

cows. 
L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  Westchester  co.,  "Birthday," 
prem., 

Heifer  J  1  year  old. 
L.  G.  Morris,  «  Birthday  2d,"  1st  prem., 

DEVONS— AMERICAN  BRED. 

BULLS. 

John  Oliver,  Sterling,  Cayuga  county,  "  Rover,"  2d  pr< 


J.  N.  Deforest,  Dover,  Dutchess  county,  "  Winchester,"  1st 
prem., $20 

W.  D.  Steward,  Chatham  Four  Corners,  "  Empire,"  2d  prem.,    10 
Thomas  Gould,  Aurora, "  Holkham,"  3d  prem., 5 

'One  year  old. 
Isaac  Shimer,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  "  Washington,"  Ist 

prem., • 15 

Enoch  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  "Champion,"  2d 

prem., 10 

W.  P.  &  C.  S.  Wainwright,  RhinebecJc,  Dutchess  county, 

"  Pocahontas,"  3d  prem., 5 

Bull  Calves. 
Edward  G.  Faile,  West  Farms,  Westchester  co., "  Tecumseh," 

1st  prem., • 5 

L,  G,  Morris,  Fordham,  Westchester  county, "  Puritan,"  2d 

prem., •  • .  • • Vol.  Trans,  and     3 

This  class  was  very  superior,  the  number  of  animals  large,  and 
generally  of  a  high  order.  The  two  years  old  especially  deserve 
commendation ;  and  while  there  are  none  inferior,  they  deem  No. 
66,  "  Winchester,"  as  excelling  any  bull  of  the  breed  that  has 
oome  under  the  notice  of  the  judges;  and  recommend  a  diplomat 
in  addition  to  award. 

DEVON  cows. 
W.  P.  &  C.  S.  Wainwright,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  county, 

"Helena,"  1st  prem., $25 

L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  Westchester  county, "  Fuchsia,"  2d 

prem., 15 

W*  P.  ft  C.  S.  Wainwright,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  county, 

«Edilha,"3d  prem., 5 

Heifers  J  two  years  old. 
W.  P.  &  C.  S.  Wainwright,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  county, 

«  Nora,"  Ist  prem., 20 

Edward  G.  Faile,  West  Farms,  Westcliester  county, "  Amy," 

2d  prem., 10 

Ambrose  Stevens,  Batavia,  Genesee  county,  "Lovely  3d," 

3d  prem., 5 


'     One  year  dcL  , 

E.  G.  Faile,  West  Farms,  Westchester  county,  "Fancy,"  i 

prem., 

W.  P.  &  C.  S.  Wainwright,  Bhrnebeck,  Dutchess  countj 

"Donna,"  2d  prem., ^ ^.* ^ 

Enoch  Ottky,  Phelps,  Ontario  county,  "  Heroine,"  8d  prem 

Heifer  calves. 
W.  P,  &  C.  S.  WAinwright,  Khinebeck,  Dutchess  countj 

"Liuda,"  1st  prem., - •  «•♦ 

L.  G.  Morris,  Fondham,  Westchester  county,  "Birthday  3d^ 

2d  prem-, ^ ^•Trans.  aa 

This  class  was  very  superior,  and  does  great  credit  to  tl 
ciety  and  the  State.  The  committee,  in  awarding  the  prem 
were  unanimous  in  every  instance. 

HEREFORDS— AMERICAN  BRED. 

BULLS. 

William  Chamberlain,  Red-Hook,  Dutchessicounty,  2d  prem.. 

COWB. 

William  Chamberlain^  Red-Hook,  Dutchess  county,  1st  prem.. 

In  this  class  only  three  animals  were  entered,  and  it  is  c 
to  be  regretted  that  owners  of  this  breed  of  animals  in  the  ! 
*6hoaId  have  neglected  to  present  them  at  this  exhibition. 

ATRSHIRES— IMPORTED. 

BtJLLS. 

Hungerford  &  Brodie,  Adams,  JefiFerson  county,  N.  T.,  "  Kil- 
burne,"  1st  prem., ^ 

cows. 
WilHam  Watson,  Westchester,  "  Beith,"  1st  prem  , - 

ifet/er,  two  years  old. 
Hungerford  &. Brodie,  Adams,   JefiFerson  county,  "Whit 

Lilly,"  Istprem.j,... ^^..* 

fAssemblyNo.  145.]  57 


Hungerford  &  Brodie,  « Lady  Ayr,"  Ist  prem.,.\ flS 

COMMENDED. 

Hungerford  &  Brodie^  "  Mary  Grey,"  cow  3  yeare  old. 

Hungerford  k  Brodie,  "  Kate,"  cow  3  years  old. 

William  Watson,  Westchester,  "  Maria,"  and  "  Anna,"  heifers^ 
2  years  old. 

William  Watson,  «  Eliza,"  1  year  old. 

Hungerford. &Brodie,  Adams,  Jefferson  county^  "  Cherry  Blos- 
som,"! year  old. 

AYRSHIRES— AMERICAN  BRED. 

BULLS. 

George  W.  Thatcher,  Sunny-Side  Place,  Westchester  county^ 
^^Pelham,"  Istprem., $2^ 

William  A.  Mills,  Mt.  Morris^  Li  v.  co.,  "  Dairyman,"  2d 
prem., 15 

TuDO  years  old. 
E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany,  "  Dundee  5th,"  1st  prem., 20 

One  year  old. 
George  W.  Coffin,  Amenia,  Dutchpess  county,  ^^^Malcom,"  Ist 
prem., 1!^ 

Bull  calf. 

William  Watson,  Westchester,  Westchester  county,  "  Robin," 
1st  prem, & 

cows, 

Patrick  Weir,  Torkville,  New-York,  «  Kate,"  1st  prem.,. ...  25 

E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany,  "  Jenny  Dean,"  2d  prem., IS 

A.  F.  Van  Cortlandt,  Westchester,  «  Lady  Cassy,"^  3d  prem.,  & 

Heifersy  one  year  old. 
Creorge  W.  Coffin,  Amenia,  Dutchess  county,  ^^  Flora,"  1st 

premium, ' 15 

S.  A.  Curtis,  Canaan,  Columbia  county,  "  Young  Alida,"  2d 

premium, 10 

E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany,  ^  Minne  3d,"  3d  premium, & 


encourage  the  qualities  which  contribute  so  largely  to  the  value 
of  this  useful  animal,  endeavoring  at  the  same  time  to  combine 
those  qualities  which  your  committee  feel  are  indispensible  for 
beef  and  work ;  being  satisfied  that  a  larger  number  of  these  qua- 
lities can  be  combined  in  the  crossing  of  diflFerent  breeds  than  in 
any  one  of  the  different  kinds  of  thorough  breds ;  your  committee 
being  well  satisfied  that  to  obtain  the  greatest  combination  of 
qualities  would  be  fully  accomplished  in  the  first  cross  with  a 
thoroughbred  sire.  When  crossed  a  second  time,  will  be  with 
great  uncertainty,  and  more  than  probably  prove  an  unprofitable 
animal  to  the  breeder. 

Tour  committee  were  strongly  impressed  with  this  fact  in  the 
different  varieties  which  were  oflFered  for  premiums. 

NATIVE  CATTLE. 

COWS- 

Bobert  R.  Morris,  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  1st  premium, |25 

Edward  Cooper,  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  2d  premium, 15 

Morris  &  Baity,  West  Farms,  Westchester  county,  3d  prem.,      5 

Heifers^  two  years  old 

Obadiah  Rowland,  Owasco,  Cayuga  county,  1st  premium,.  •  •  20 

Robert  R.  Morris,  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  2d  premium, 10 

H.  How  land,  Owasco,  Cayuga  county,  3d  premium, 5 

Heifer  calf. 
Robert  R.  Morris,  Westchester,  N.  Y.,  1st  premium, 5 

WORKING  OXEN. 
H.  and  6.  Sheldon,  Sennett,  Cayuga  county,  ten  yoke,  1st 
premium, $25 

Adam  A.  Hoysradt,  Kinderhook,  single  yoke,  1st  premium,.    20 

E.  Gazely,  Clinton,  Dutchess  county,  single  yoke,  2d  prem.,    15 

A.  M.  Clark,  Fleming,  Cayuga  county,  single  yoke,  3d  prem.,      5 

i 
STEERS— TArce  years  old. 

Mason  Salisbury,  EUisburg,  Jefferson  county,  single  yoke,  1st 
premium,. .  ••••••••«.•••••• •  10 


J.  N.  Deforest,  Dover,  Datchess  county,  single  yoke,  2d  pr 
mium, • .  •  4 

STEERS— 7\oo  years  old. 
Elon  Sheldon,  Sennett,C%yuga  county,  single  yoke,  Istprem 

STEERS— One  year  old. 
Elon  Sheldon,  Sennett,  Cayuga  county,  single  yoke,  1st  prem. 

MILCH  COWS. 

Discretionary. 
Robert  R.  Morris,  Westchester,  N.  T.,  "Blanche," Dip! 

No  animal  was  presented  with  statement  and  sample  of  bi 
as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Society ;  but  the  cow  "  BIan< 
gave  evidence  of  superior  milking  qualities,  and  is  justly  en( 
to  the  above  commendation. 

FAT  CATTLE. 

ox. 
Commended, 
J.  B.  Reed,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county;  an  extraordinary  1 
animal,  supposed  to  weigh  about  3,000  pounds,  and  is  wo 
of  special  commendation, Dipl( 

cows. 

Oliver  Slate,  Jr.,  Throg's  Neck,  fat  cow,  a  premium  of 

H.  H.  Van  Cott,  Victor,  Ontario  county,  fat  cow,  2d  prem.,. 

STEERS. 

H.  and  6.  Sheldon,  Sennett,  Cayuga  county,  fat  steer,  a  pre- 
mium of \' 

Commended. 
B.  F.  Weeks,  401  Houston  street,  New-York,  ten  fat  steers, 

years  old, • • Silver  m< 

Daniel  Barnes,  Washington  Drove  Yard,  New  York,  fat  h< 

four  years  old, Transact 

B.  Lawrence,  No.  41  33d  street,  New  York,  fat  calf,  Transac 

of  American  Inst 


SHORT   HORK  BT7LL. 

B.  &  C.  S.  Haines,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  "Astoria,''  1st 
prem., Dip-  and  |1 5 

SHORT  HORN   COW'. 

B,  &  C.  S.  Haines,  "  Anna,"  1st  prem., Dip,  and    16 

COMMENDED. 

B.  &  C.  S.  Haines,  Siiort  Horn  bull,  «  Vane  Tempest  2d,"  16 
nxonths  old, • Traos. 

ALDERNET. 

BULL. 

Boswel  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J., «  Pat.  4th,"  1st  prem., $15 

cow. 
Boswel  L.  qolt,«Lady,"  1st  prem., 15 

COMMENDED. 

John  T.  Norton,   Farmington,    Conn.,  Alderney   bull,    "Jer- 
sey,"   Trans. 

JohnT.  Norton,  cow,  "Rose," , Trans. 

Same, bull  and  heifer  calf,  and  two  years  old  heifer,. . . . .  .Trans. 

HORSES. 

ALL    WORK. 

Stallions. 

Philip  Hornbeck,  Accord,  Ulster  Co., '« Thomas  JeflFerson," . .  $25 
T.  T.  Jackson,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  "  Hamiltonlan,"  2d  premium,  15 
John  J.  Waldorph,Claverack,  Col.  Co.,  "  Nonpareil,"  3d  pre- 

prem., 5 

H.  H.  Van  Cott,  Victor,  Onlario  county,  «  Eastern  Star,"  4th 

prem., Yooatt 

Mares  and  Foals. 

Jackson  Nichols,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  «  Bolton  Eclipse"  and  foal, 
2d  prem., .•..•• 15 


Wm.  M.  Rysdyke,  Chester,  Orange  county,  "  Plato,''  Ist 

prem., |20 

Peter  Crispel,  jr.,  Hurley,  Ulster  county,  2d'  premiunr, lO* 

Townsend  Jackson,  Jamestown,  Chaut, county,  <<  Confidence," 

3d  prem., , $ 

Mares. 
S.  R.  Browne,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  black  filley,  1st  prem^ ......    2fr 

William  Armstrong,  Westchester  county,  23  prem., 10 

Tim  years  dd  Stallions. 
Timothy  T.  Jackson,   Flushing,  L.  I.,  "Iron  Duke,''    1st 

prem., 15 

S.  R.  Bowne,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  «  Young  ClifiFord,"  2d  prem.,.     la 
Jaekson  Nichols,  Flushing,  L.  L,  <<  Young  America,?'  3d  pre- 
mium,  • Touatt. 

Mares, 

E.  J.  Bolin,  Westchester, "  Kate  Hayes,"  1st  prem.,  • |1S 

Morris  &  Baity,  West  Farms,  bay  filley,  2d  prem.,. 10 

Samuel  Bouton,  Brooklyn,  sorrel  filley,  3d  premium,. . . .  Youatt. 

One  year  old  Siallion. 
Michael  McGaffray,  52  Grand  street,  Williamsburg,  L.  I., 
"  George  Washington,"  2d  prem., 5^ 

Mares. 
Lewis  G.  Morris  and  Francis  Morris,  Fordham,  "  Etiquette," 

out  of  "  Fashion,"  1st  prem  , 10 

Henry  Booth,  Morrissania,  *'  Gentle  Kitt,"  2d  prem., & 

MATCHED  HOK&ES. 

16  hands  and  over. 
1.  E.  Haviland,  Hempstead  Branch,  L.  I.,  bayff,  1st  prem.,, .     15 
Reuben  Murray,  jr.,  Canandaigua,  2d  prem, la 

COMMENDED. 

Adams' Express  Co.,  N.  Y.,  three  fine  Express  team-horses.  Dip. 

From  15  to  16  hands. 
Clark  &  Jarolaman,  Whitestbwn,  Oneida  county,  bays,  1st 

prem., « • $1!^ 

John  Butterfieldy  Utica,  bays,  2d  prem., ^ 10 


Blood  stallions'. 

James  R.  Nobles  &  Co.,  Bennington,  Yt.,  "  Young  Hamilto- 
nian,"  1st  prem., $15 

Ml  tDork. 

T.  T.  B.  Halsey,  West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  "Stockbridge 
Chief,''  1st  prem., 15 

Draught. 

Cornelius  D.  Freeland,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  "Young  Trustee,'' 
1st  prem., 15 

Matched  horses^  16  hands. 

David  Sanderson,  Somerville,  S.  J.,  black  horses,  6  and  8 
years  old,  closely  matched,  1st  prem., 15 

^bove  14  and  under  16  hands. 

Charles  6.  Sisson,  Jersey  city,  bay  horses,  6  years  old,  1st 
prem., 15 

Single  mart. 

T.  G.  Twitchell,  Boston,  Mass.,  gray  mare,  6  years  old,  1st 
prem., » • 10 

MULES. 

D.  McCauley,  207  Third  avenue,  N.  Y.,  Jennet,  1st  prem.,. .    25 
J.  L.  Jackson,  315  Stanton  street,  N.  Y.,  pair  dark  brown 
mules,  4  and  5  years  old,  1st  prem., 20 

(This  pair  mules  very  superior,  and  believed  never  to  have  been 
equalled  in  this  State.) 

COMMENDED. 

D.  McCauley,  N.  Y.,  pair  mules,  2  jears  old, Youatt 

Wm.  Dyke,  Newtown,  L.  I.,  team  of  8  mules,  very  closely 
matched, S.  S.  medal. 

Mules  out  of  State. 
James  Buckalew,  Jamesburgh,  N.  J.,  pair  mules,  1st  prem.,.     16 


i 


Hungerford  &  Brodie,  Adams,  Jefferson  co.,  5  ewes,  1st  prem.,  $10 
J.  C.  &  L.  W.  Bathbun,  Springfield,  Otsego  co.,  5  ewes,  2d 

prem., 8 

S.  A.  Curtis,  Flat  Brook,  Columbia  co.,  5  ewes,  3d  prem.,..       6 

Buck  lambs. 
Hungerford  &  Brodie,  Adams,  JeflFerson  co.,  3  buck  lambs, 

1st  prem., 5 

Aaron  Vail,  Stratford ville,  Dutchess  co.,  3  buck  lambs,  2d 

prem., Morrell's  Shepherd. 

Ewe  lambs. 
Hungerford  &  Brodie,  Adams,  Jefferson  co.,  3  ewe  lambs,  1st 

prem., • 5 

).  C.  &  L.  W.  Bathbun,  Springfield,  Otsego  co.,  3  ewe  lambs, 

2d  prem., MorrelPs  Shepherd. 

Bucks — Middle  Wooled — Two  years. 

Lewis  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  Wfestchester  co.,  Ist  premium,  .  10 

Daniel  B.  Haight,  Dover  Plains,  Dutchess  co.,  2d  premium,.  8 

Oscar  Gregg,  Blooming  Grove,  Orange  county,  3d  premium,.  5 

Under  two  years. 
Lewis  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  Westchester  co.,  1st  premium,. .     10 

Ewes — Two  years. 

Daniel  B.  Haight,  Dover  Plains,  Dutchess  co.,  1st  premium,.  10 

Lewis  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  Westchester  co.,  2d  premium,.. .  8 

Edward  Wait,  Montgomery,  Orange  county,  3d  premium,. . ,  5 

Under  two  years, 
Lewis  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  Westchester  co  ,  1st  premium,. .     10 
Daniel  B.  Haight,  Dover  Plains,  Dutchess  co.,  2d  premium,.      8 

Buck  lambs, 
Lewis  G,  Morris,  Fordham,  Westchester  county,  three  buck 

lambs,  1st  premium, 6 

Daniel  B.  Haight,  Dover  Plains,  2d  prem.,..Morreir8  Shepherd. 

Ewe  lambs. 

Daniel  B.  Haight,  ewe  lambs,  Ist  premium, |5 

Lewis  0.  Morris,  2d  premium, ,  MorrelPs  Shepherd. 


J.  Has  well,  samples  of  wool,  not  less  than  5  fleeces,.  .Vol.  of  Trans. 
Isaac  Merritt,  Harts  Village,  fifty  samples  of  wool,  1st  pre- 
mium,   » Silver  medal. 

Gross  Breed — Bucks — Two  years. 
Walter  Wakeman,  Northeast,  Dutchess  county,  1st  premium,  $10 
Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  Rensselaer  county,  2d  premium,..     8 
E.  6.  Cook,  Belleville,  Jefferson  county,  3d  premium, 5 

Under  two  years. 

Jacob  C.  Haight,  Dover  Plains,  Dutchess  county,  1st  prem.,.  10 

Walter  Wakeman,  Northeast,  Dutchess  county,  2d  premium,  8 

£.  6.  Cook,  Belleville,  Jefferson  county,  3d  premium, 5 

Ewes — Tvdo  years. 

Joseph  Haswell,  2d  premium,  •  • 8 

O.  Howland,  Owasco,  Cayuga  county,  3d  premium, 5 

\  Under  two  years. 

Joseph  Haswell,  2d  premium, 8 

Daniel  S.  Curtis,  Canaan  Center,  Columbia  co.,  3d  premium,     5 

Buck  lambs. 
Walter  Wakeman,  Northeast,  Dutchess  county,  three  buck 

lambs,  1st  premium, 5 

Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  Rensselaer  county,  2d  premium,. . 

MorrelFs  Shepherd. 

Ewe  lambs. 
0.  Howland,  Owasco,  Cayuga  county,  three  ewe  lambs,  1st 

premium, • $5 

E.  6.  Cook,  Belleville,  Jefferson  county,  2d  premium, 

Morrell's  Shepherd. 

Shepherd^s  dog. 
Lewis  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  Westchester  county,  Ist  prem.,..    ^5 
Joseph  Beers,  New-York,  2d  premium, Morrell's  Shepherd. 

Discretionary. 

E.  6.  Cook,  Belville,  Jefferson  county,  five  ewes, $5 

Walter  W&keman,  Northeast,  Dutchess  county,  three  boek 
Iambs,  fine  wool,.  •  • •  •      5 


R.  A.  Alexander,  Woodburn,  Kentucky,  Leicester  buck, 

very  superior,  1st  premium, 

Balph  Wade,  Coburgh,  Canada  West,  five  ewes,  1st  prem.,.. 

Middle  Wooled. 
George  Hartshorne,  Rahway,  New  Jersey,  buck,  Ist  prem.,. . 

George  Hartshorne,  5  ewes,  1st  prem.,.  • .  • 

George  Hartshorne,  3  ewe  lambs, S.  Silver  M< 

Commended^  Special  Premiums. 
John  T.  Andrews,  West  Cornwall,  Conn.,  long  wooled  Ox- 
fordshire buck,  overlooked  by  committee, • . . . . 

John  T.  Andrews,  long  wooled  ewe  and  twin  lambs, T) 

Cashmere  goats. 
Dr.  James  S.  Davis,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

The  committee  deem  the  attempt  to  improve  this  species  of 
animal  creation  of  the  highest  interest  to  the  agriculturist,  ai 
destined  materially  to  increase  the  wealth  and  resources  of 
farmer.  From  its  novelty,  the  skill  and  courage  with  which 
experiment  has  been  conducted  by  the  very  distinguished  gei 
man  from  a  sister  State,  your  committee  deem  it  due  to  the  re 
as  well  as  an  appropriate  compliment  to  him,  to  extend  to 
the  honor  of  the  gold  medal  of  the  society,  and  a  more  extei 
notice  of  the  quality,  breeding  of  this  animal,  of  the  As 
steppes,  and  its  domestication  in  this  climate,  with  other  ma 
of  a  kindred  interest,  will  be  furnished  hereafter. 

MERIN0E8 — Buck. 

George  Campbell,  West  Westminster,  Vt.,  Ist  prem., 

George  Campbell,  5  ewes,  1st  prem., 

SWINE. 

LARGE  BREED — BoarS. 

L.  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  Westchester  county,  Berkshire, "  Sir 
Robert,^'  1st  prem., 

Edward  Wait,  Montgomery,  Orange  county,  2d  pr^m., 

Sjamuel  Love,  Fifty-third  street,  New-York,  Lincoli^shire,  ) 
year,  old,  1st  prem.,. •  •   •  • 


SJ        / 


boar,  "  Uncle  Tom,"  2d  prem., $5 

James  Feitner,    Forty-eighth   street,    New- York,    SaflTolk, 

under  1  year, 8 

Wm.  Love,  Seventy-second  st.,  New- York,  Essex,  2d  prem.,..  4 

sows — Breeding. 
Samuel  Love,  Fifty- third  street.  New- York,  Lincolnshire,  2 

years  old,  1st  prem., 10 

Hungerford  &  Brodie,  Adams,  Jefferson  county,  1  year  old, 

1st  prem., 10 

Samuel  Love,  Fifty-third  St.,  New- York,  Berkshire,  2d  prem.,      5 
Samuel   Love,    Fifty-third    street.    New- York,    Cheshire, 

under  1  year,  1st  prem., 8 

William  Love,  Seventy-second  street,  New- York,  Suffolk,  2d 

prem., 4 

William  Love,  Seventy-second  street,  N.  Y.,  lot  of  5  pigs 

under  10  months,  1st  prem., 8 

SMALL    BREED — BoarS. 

Lewis  6.  Morris,  Fordham,  Westchester  tounty,  Berkshire, 

two  years  old  and  upwards,  1st  prem., 10 

William  Ilsley,  132d  street,  N.  Y.,  Suffolk,  2d  prem., 5 

P.  T.  Barnum,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Suffolk,  one  year  old,  Ist 

prem., 10 

Lewis  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  Westchester  county,  Suffolk,  2d 

prem., 5 

George  W.  Wilson,  Maiden,  Mass.,  Essex,  6  months  and 

under  1  year,  1st  prem., 8 

Sherman  Griswold,  AusterJitz,  Columbia  county,  Suffolk,  2d 

prem., 4 

sows — Breeding. 
P.  T.  Barnum,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  Suffolk,  two  years  old,  1st 

prem., 10 

Wheeler  Hale,  Eighty-first  street,  N.  Y.,  Suffolk,  two  years 

old,  2d  prem., 5 

Lewis  G.  Morris,  Fordham,  Westchester  county,  Suffolk,  one 

year  old,  1st  prem., 10 

William  Ilsley,  132d  street,  N.  Y.,  Essex,  2d  prem., 5 


win.  a.,  niuuaru,  iiew-xurK,  oumaira  game^  isi  pinu.).«,»  ^a 

Fordham  Morris,  Westchester,  Mexican  game,  1st  prem.,.  • .  3 

George  Anderson,  Albany,  Buff  Shanghai,  Ist  prem.,. 3 

William  E.  Haxton,  Beekman,  New-York,  Buff  Shanghai,  2d 

prem., « • S 

George  Anderson,  White  Shanghai,  Ist  prem., 3 

Cummings  &  Haight,  Rochester,  White  Shanghai,  2d  prem.,.  8 

H  S.  Ballow,  Blackston,  Mass.,  Gray  Shanghai,  1st  prem.,.  3 
H.  S.  Freeman,  Sandlake,  Rensselaer  co.,  Gray  Shanghai,  2d 

prem., 2 

L.  Livingston,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  co..  Black  Shanghai,  1st 

prem., 3 

H.  Johnson,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  Black  Shanghai,  2d  prem.,  2 

George  Anderson,  Dominique  Shanghai,  1st  prem., 3 

H.  Johnson,  Dominique  Shanghai,  2d  piem., 2 

S.  Freeman,  Sandlake,  Gold  Laee Bantams,  1st  prem  ,••••••  3 

S.  Freeman,  Sandlake,  Gold  Lace  Bantams,  2d  prem  , 2 

S  Freeman,  Sandlake,  Silver  Lace  Bantams,  1st  prem., 3 

H.  S.  Freeman,  Java  Bantams,  1st  prem., 3 

Cummings  &  Haight,  Rochester,  Java  Bantams,  2d  prem.>.  •  2 

H.  Johnson,  Paterson,  African  Bantams,  Ist  prem., 3 

Wm.Simpson,  jr..  West  Farms,  African  Bantams,  2d  prem.,.  2 

Fordham  Morris,  Fordham,  Bantams,  Ist  prem., 3 

Edward  Haight,.  Westche^^ter,  Bantams,  2d  prem., 2 

R.  R.  Morris,  Westchester,  lot  native,  not  less  than  six,  1st 

prem., * 3 

O.  Rowland,  Owasco,  Cayuga  co.,  turkeys,  1st  .prem., |3 

Cummings  &  Haight,  Roehe^ter,  turkeys,  2d  prem., 2 

Cummings  &  Haight,  pair  wild  turkeys,  Ist  prem., 3 

O.  Howland,  Owasco,  pair  wild  turkeys,  2d  prem., 2 

DUGKS. 

H.  Johnson,  Paterson,  Muscovy,  1st  prem., •  •  •  •  •  |3 

William  Simpson,  jr..  West  Farms,  Muscovy,  2d  prem., .  •  ••  2 

R.  R.  Morris,  Westchester,  Black  Cayuga,  1st  prem., 3 

Fordman  Morris,  Fordham,  Black  Cayuga,  2d  prem.,  ••••««  2 


H.  Johnson,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  Topknots,  2d  prem., . .  •  • 

Lewis  M.  Brown,  common  ducks,  Ist  prem.,  ^ 

T.  Frost,  New-Tork  city,  common  ducks,  2d  prem., 

6EES£. 

H.  Johnson,  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  common,  1st  prem., .... 

H.  Johnson,  Bremen,  1st  prem., 

William  Moore,  New  York,  Bremen,  2d  prem., 

H.  Johnson,  China,  1st  prem., 

Wm.  Moore,  China,  2d  prem., 

GUINEA  FOWLS. 

Charles  B.  Janes,  Westchester,  1st  prem., 

PIGEONS. 

T.  M.  Rodman,  best  and  greatest  variety,  1st  prem., 

Joseph  L.  Dean,  New-Tork,  best  and  greatest  variety,  2i 
prem., 

Best  exhibition  ofpmdtry  cwned  by  the  Exhibitors. 

H.  Johnson,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1st  prem., 

Cummings  &  Haight,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  2d  prem., 

RABBITS. 

Samuel  Fail,  West  Farms,  lot  large  eared,  1st  prem., 

Samuel  Pail,  lot  large  eared,  2d  prem., < 

R.  R.  Morris,  Westchester,  pair  common,  1st  prem., 

John  Johnson,  Ne w-Tork,  pair  common,  2d  prem., 

Commended  by  the  Committee, 
John  Grimes,  New- York,  rat  terrier  dog  and  pups,  1st  prem. 

PLOWING. 
Newel  French,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Michigan  Double  Plow 

horses,  1st  prem., 

G.  E.  Sheldon,  Sennett,  Cayuga  Co.,  ox  team,  A.  B.  Munr 

plowman,  2d  prem  , 

D.  B.  Westfall,  Lyons,  Wayne  Co.,  3d  prem., 


prem.,  .•••.••.. 14 

Win    Bdtty,  Morrissania,   John  Brady,  plowman,  Allen's 

Eagle  Plow,  5th  prem., 2 

John  Rae,  Morissania,  plowed  himself,  horses,  6th  prem., .Trans. 

SPADING. 

John  Base,  Ist  prem......    Silver  Cup,  $10 

Daniel  Norton,  Morrissania,  2d  prem., Silver  Cup,      8 

Michael  Skiverton,  Sd  prem., Silver  Medal. 

J'lhn  White,  4th  prem., Gardeners'  Comp.  and  Manual. 

Joseph  Fitztudler,  5th  prem., Trans. 

Wm.  McCoy,  6th  prem., Trans.  Am.  Institute. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS— No.  1. 

Wm.  Anderson,  Jacksonville,  Tompkins  Co.,  harrow,  1st 
prem., %i 

John  Mayher  &  Co.,  New- York,  harrow,  2d  prem., 3 

J.  S.  &  M  Peckhaoi,  Utica,  corn  cultivator,  1st  prem., 5 

James  P.  CraiBAr,  Schuylerville,  Saratoga  Co.,  corn  cultiva- 
tor, 2d  prem., 3 

John  Mayher  &  Co.,  New- York,  fanning  mill,  (Grant's  pa- 
tent,) Ist  prem., 5 

N.  J.  Ledroit,  Spring  Valley,  Rockland  Co.,  fanning  mill,  2d 
prem., • « 3 

Reuben  Daniels,  Woodst(»ck,  V t.,  corn  stalk  cutter,  1  sr  prem.,      5 

J.   C.  Rich,  Penfleld,  Monroe  Co.,  corn  stalk  cutter,  2d 
prem., 8 

D.  C.  Cummings,  Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  hay  and  straw  cutter, 
1st  prem., 5 

John  Itayher  &  Co.,  New- York,  spiral  cylinder  machine,  2d 
prem., 3 

0.  B.  Hutchin!M)n  &  Co.,  Auburn,  N.   Y.,  corn  and  cob 
crusher,  by  horse  power,  Ist  prem., 6 

John  Mayher  &  Co.,  New-York,  cliver  huller,  1st  prtm.,..      5 

Kipp  &  Son,  Eldridge  street,  N.  Y.,  farm  horse  cart,  1st 
prem., 5 

Longett  &  Griffing,  New- York,  horse  rake,  1st  premium, ....      4 


Deering  &  Dickinson,  ox  yoke,  Albany,  1st  premium, 

B.  L.  Allen,  New- York,  ox  yoke,  2d  premium 

Farm  Implements — Jfo.  2. 

John  Mayher  &  Co  ,  New- York,  churn,  1st  premium, 

B.  L.  Allen,  New- York,  churn,  2(1  premium, 

B.  L.  Allen,  New- York,  chee;>«  pre$s,  Idt  premium, 

J.»hn  Ma>her  &  Ct>.,  New-York,  clu^ese  press,  2d  premium,. 
Juhn  Mayher  &  Co.,  New  York,  grain  cradle,  (Grant  &  Vail's 

patent,)  1st  premium, 

6.  P.  Kels^ey,  grain  cradle,  2d  premium, 

Sheeble  &  LawsoD,  Philadelphia,  hay  fork,  Ut  prem., 

Silas  Harris,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  county,  grass  scythes,  1st 

premium, • • 

Silas  Harris,  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  county,  cradle  scythes, 

1st  premium, 4 

Henry  Patridge  &  Co.,  Medfield,  Mass.,  manure  forks,  1st 

premium, 

Sheble  &  Lawson,  Philadelphia,  manure  forks,  2d  premium, 

Henry  Patridge  &  Co  ,  potato  digger,  1st  premium, 

S.  Dennis  &  Co.,  New- York,  wire  brooms,  Isi  premium,    . . . 

SpeciaL 

E.  W.  Phelps,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  bee  hive, 

Asa  J*>hnson,  Cairo,  Greene  county,  bee  hive,  2d  premium,. 

John  Majher  &  Co  ,  New- York,  sausage  cutter, 

John  Mayher  &  Co.,  New- York,  sausage  stufiVr, 

S.  B.  Dodge,  Roslin,  L.  I ,  pair  horse  shoes  and  manure  fijrk. 

Farm  ImpUmenis — J^To.  3. 
E.  W.  Badger  &  Co  ,  Fly  Creek,  Otsego  county,  portable  saw 

mill,  1  st  premium,  

Deering  &  Dickinson,  Albany,  corn  shrller,  hand  power,  1st 

premium, 

John  Mayher  i  Co.,  New- York,  corn  sheller,  2d  premium,. . 
Jwhn  Mayher  &  Co.,  New-York,  vegetable  cutter,  Ut  prem., 
Geo.  Campbell,  Westminister,  Vt.,  vegetable  cutter,  2d  prtm., 

B.  L.  Allen,  New-York,  portable  grist  mill,  1st  prem, 

B.  L.  Allen,  New- York,  faim  scraper,  1st  pr«m.y 


John  Mayner  &  Uo.,  lNew-xor£,  tarm  scraper,  Zd  premmm, .     f3 
John  Mayher  &  Co.,  New- York,  dog  power  churning  ma- 
chine,   • 5 

Cowing  &  Co.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y  ,  best  pomp  for  farm  use,      5 
John  Mayher  &  Co.,  New- York,  best  horse  hoe  for  cleaning 

grain  crops, 20 

R.  L.  AUen^  New- York,  best  and  most  extensiye  collection 

of  implements, .' 25 

John  Mayher  &  Co.,  New  York,  2d  best  and  most  extensive 

collection  of  implements, 15 

R.  L.  Allen,  New  York,  best  collection  made  by  exhibitor,. .     25 
John  Mayher  &  Co.,  New- York,  2d  best  collection  made  bj 

exhibitor, 15 

P.  Dickinson,  patent  com  sheller, Dip. 

MilCHIN£B7. 

Halliday,  McCray  &  Co.,  Ellington,  Conn.,  most  yaluable 
newly  invented  machine  for  farmer,  for  a  new  application 

.  for  a  self-regulating  windmill,  for  elevating  water,  or  other 
motive  power, Dip.  and  Silver  Med. 

Fisk  Russell,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  new  application  of  oscilla- 
ting and  reversible  knives  to  mower  and  reaper,  and  cams 
for  communicating  the  motion, Dip.  and  Silver  Med. 

Henry  Waterman,  Williambburgh,  L.  I.,  for  his  new  appli- 
cation of  oscillating  motion  to  the  cutting  bar,  Dip.  &Sil.  Med. 

Fairbanks  &  Co.,  St.  Johnsbury,  Yt.,  best  hay  and  cattle 
weighing  scales, 20 

Deering  &  Dickinson,  Albany,  Dederick's  portable  hay  press 
improved, /..••. S.  Medal. 

Appleton  &  Alderson,  Albany,  best  drain  tile, 5 

Meneeley,  Sons,  West  Troy,  N.  Y.,  best  church  and  steam- 
boat bell, Dip. 

M.  P.  Coons,  New- York,  best  wire  fence  fur  farm  purposes,    10 

R.  L.  Allen,  New- York,  best  assortment  of  plows  in  use, 

Dip.  and  Silver  Medal. 

E.  P.  Garrison,  New-Yoit,  best  door  lock, Dip. 

Holmes  &  Butler,  New- York,  b^st  safe, • . . .  Dip. 

John  Sharp,  Wood  Haven,  L.  I.,  best  assortment  edged  tools,  Dip. 


Bbkford  &  Huffman,  Macedoo,  Wayne  eo.,  best  grain  dxilly 
with  seed  and  fiue  manure  attaebmeDt,.  .Dip.  and  Silwtt  niedid» 

B.  Seymour,  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,  an  exctllent  broadeaat 
mmtt  aod  seed  drill,  wkh  grass  and  fine  manure  attach- 
ment,  Dip.  and  S.  S.  medal. 

Foster  and  Jessup,  Palmyra,  S.  Y.,good  drain  drill,  with  cast 
iron  feeders,  of  novel  construction, Dip, 

Simeon  Ingersoll,  New  York,  rock  drilling  machine,  very 
simple  in  con>truction, Trans, 

Wm.  J  Cassalman,  West  Farms,  N.  Y.,  a  hnb-borer,  an  ex- 
cellent machine,  po>sesslng  much  merit, Dip . 

John  M.  E.tUj  Troy,  N.  Y.,  a  smut  machine,  for  some  im- 
portant improvements  it  has  strong  testimonials, Dip  • 

baae  De  Zouche,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  cast  iron  cornice,  and  speci- 
mens of  artistic  carving,  beautifully  executed, . . . .  S.  S  medal. 

Jordan  L.  Mott,  Mott  Haven,  best  exhibition  and  arrange- 
ment of  caldr(»ns,  eight  sizes,  from  Un  to  120  gallons,..  ..Dip. 

Mnnsell,  Thompson  &  Munsell,  115  Brekman  street,  New 
York,  a  good  caldron, Trans. 

Jordan  L.  Mott«  Mott  Haven,  best  specimen  cast  iron  pipe,... Dip. 

0.  B  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Autvum,  N.  Y.,  model  of  stave  ma- 
chine, a  novt^l  cutting  table,  and  simple  machine, Dip. 

Wm  Webs  er,  Morrissania,  patent  metal  binding  and  tubing 
machine,  a  good  machine,  and  entitled  to  notice. .  .S.  S.  medal. 

John  Massfy,  11^7  l:Iast  26th  street,  New  York,  a  grain  dryer, 
CoBtMlniiig  merit, Dip. 

W.  W.  Seymour  k  Co.,  New  York,  case  of  small  machinery, 
worthy  i»f  notice, Dip. 

Ezra  Ripley,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  sample  cast  iron  rasps,  moulds,  &c., 
operating  on  a  new  principle,  worthy  ot  encouragement,.. 

S.  S.  medal. 

Krederiek  Lc9w,  176  3d  street.  New  York,  specimens  of  die 
•Inking  a  beautifully  executed  work.  (Mr.  Lcew  is  not 
yet  twenty-one  years  of  age.j S.  S.  medal. 

I^ngett  &  Giifiing,  New- York,  cider  press  c<inibined  with 
«Qlter  box, Dip. 
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exhibition  of  blacl^smith^s  portable  lorges, 

L.  P  &  W.  F.  Dodge,  Newburgh,  portable  garden  and  gree 

house  engine, 

Jordan  L.  Mutt,  fine  exhibition  of  cast  iron  bath  tubs, . . . .  ' 
William  Gee,  58  Fulton  stre«'t,  New-Tork,  self  acting  gen^ 

rator  and  a  bottling  machine, 

Ent  &  Savers,  122  Grand  street.  New  York,  model  of  Prii 

dle^s  iron  farm  fence,  good  principle, 

L.  B.  Howe,  10  Jacob  street,  New- York,  boot  and  shoe  pe; 

ging  machine,  novel  arrangement, ' 

M.  P.  Coons,  New- York,  iron  fence,  good  sample, 

M.  P.  Coons,  New- York,  King's  patent  Improved  rallwa 

washing  machine—the  brst, 

Lester  Patee,  Peoria,  111.,  Malone's  patent  corn  planter  (th 

best), 

James  T    King,  251  Broadway,  New- York,  steam  washin 

machine,  g<H)d  arrangement 

William  6.  Creamer,  New- York,  portable  garden  engine,...' 
Hitchcock  &  Dunn,  205  Pearl  street,  New-York,  Gajiord 

double  flange  salamander  safe,  a  strong  and  safe  safe, . .  • 
A.  D.   Smith,  Meredith,  Dt^hware  county,  Yankee  blad 

churn,  a  simple  and  novel  one, • ' 

A.  Hine,  Fayetteville,  Onondaga  county,  rotary  field  cult 

vati)r, 

J.  L.  Brown,  234  Water  street,  hay  platforn  and  portabl 

scales,  a  good  exhibition,  worthy  of  notice, 

D.  R.  Prindle,  East  Bethany,  Genesee  county,  self-sustainin 

portable  folding  wood  fence, 

8.  B.  Caulfy,  Kirk's  patent  bran  duster,  a  machine  of  gre< 

importance,  anji  entitled  to  notice,  

Jordan  L.  Mott's  model  railroad  wheel,  and  Harvey's  ste 
iron  ore,  bloom  and  bar  iron,  cast  steel  and  cutlery,  madt 
said  ore,  will  be  further  examined  and  reported  u|>on  her 
being  of  great  importance. 


DAIRY. 

BUTTER. 

B.  A.  Hall,  New  Lebanon,  Columbia  co.,  best  50  lbs.  batter,  $15 
Thomas  Paison,  Eden,  Erie  oo.,  2d  best  do  10 

£.  Sherman,  SearsvlUe,  Orauge  co.,  3d  best  do  5 

Butter  made  by  girls  under  21  years  of  age. 

Miss  Emily  J.  Clarke,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  co., Silver  Cnp. 

Miss  Minerva  S.  Rice,  Greenwich,  Wash,  co.,  Pr.  Butter  Knives. 
Miss  Sophia  A  Ottley,  Oaks  Corners,  Ontario  co.,  Tea  Spoons. 
Miss  Mary  J.  Morrison,  Montgomery,  Orange  co.,       S.  S.  MedaL 

(The  committee  on  butter  consider  Ashton's  Liverpool  salt  by 
all  means  the  most  preferable  for  butter.  Mr.  Amos  Goulding, 
one  of  the  committee,  has  a  large  butter  dairy  for  many  years,  and 
considers  one  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound  to  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve butter  through  the  season.  The  great  fault  with  butter 
making  is  being  too  highly  seasoned  or  salted,  and  more  par- 
ticularly with  salt  of  an  inferior  quality,  such  as  ground  ruck 
salt,  &c.) 

CHEESE. 

D.  &  S.  Bonfoy,  Winfield,  Herkimer  co.,  best  1  year  old,.. ..  $20 
Wm.  C.  Young,  Litchfield,        do        2d  best        do         ...     15 
A.  Rider,                 do                do        3d  best        do         ...     10 
S  Snell,  Manheim,                    do          best  under  1  year  old,    20 
D.  &  S.  Bonfoy,  Winfield,         do    2d  best            do         ...     15 
J.  Rice,  Salisbury,                     do    3d  best            do         ...     10 
J.  Broar,  Little  Falls,                do    4  th  best            do         ...       5 
A.  Coon,  Russia,                       do    5th  best            do           Trans. 
J.  &  G.  Williams,  Rome,  Oneida  co.,  had  on  exhibition  two 
large  cheese>,  weighing  upwards  of  500  lbs.  each,  espe- 
cially commended,  and  recommended  for  a  discretionary 
premium, 25 

HONEY. 

Henry  Eddy,  North  Bridge  water,  Ma<s  ,  best  20  lbs., 6 

James  Cuitis,  Blnomin^  Grove,  Orange  co  ,  N.  Y.,  2d  best,. .  3 
M.  Q;umby,  Palatine  Church,  N.  Y.,  3d  best, Trans. 


GRAIN  AND  SEEDS. 
W.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  co.,  best  white  winter  wb 
Solomon  D.  Crispel,  Hurley,  Ulster  oo.,  best  barrel  of  ry€ 
£.  Sherman,  Crawford,  Orange  co.,  2d  best  barrel  rye,. . 

W.  P.  Ottley,  Oaks  Corners,  Ontario  oo.,  best  oats, 

Dr.  P.  Crispel,  Jr.,  Hurley,  Ulster  co.,  2d  best  oats, 

0.  Howland,  Owasco,  Cayuga  co.,  best  barley,  4  rowed,. . 
do  do  do  2d  best  do,  2  rowed, . . 

W.  P.  Ottley,  Oaks  Corners,  best  Indian  corn, 

Solomon  D.  Crispel,  Hurley,  Ulster  co.,  2d  best  Indian  cc 

£.  Sherman,  Crawford,  Orange  co.,  best  buckwheat, 

H.  Morrison,  Montgomery,    do,    2d  best  do, . .  • « 

do  do  do,    best  timothy  seed,.. .  • 

E.  Sherman,  Crawford,  do,    2d  best  do, 

O:  Howland,  Owasco,  best  13  ears  yellow  seed  corn,  • . . . 
Horace  Greeley,  Chappaqua,  Westchester  co.,  2d  best  12  e 

yellow  seed  com, .   , 

Cornelius  T.  Smith,  Nyack,  Rockland  co.,  best  12  ears  wt 

seed  ot>rn, •  •• • • , 

0.  Howland,  Owasco,  2d  best  12  ears  white  seed  corn,..  • 
Francis  Briell,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  best  12  ears  sweet  corn,. « . . 

COMMENDED. 

Hiram  Darrow,  Cambridge,  Washington  county,  fine  sam 
flax, , 

D.  A.  Bulkeley,  Stone  Hill  Farm,  Williamstown,  Mass.,  J 
exhibition  of  grains  in  case,  •  •  •  • 

VEGETABLES. 
A.  Fitzgerald,  Blackwell's  Island,  white  turnips,  1st  pre 
Horace  Greeley,  Chappaqua,  white  turnips,  2d  prem.,. . . 
William  Ilsley,  Eighth  avenue,  N  Y.,  carrots,  1st  prem  , 

Francis  Briell,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  carrots,  2d  prem., 

Wm.  Ilsley,  Eighth  avenue,  beets,  Ist  prem., 

Morrison  Baity,  West  Farms,  beets,  2d  prem.,. 

Wm.  Ilsley,  Eighth  avenue,  parsneps,  1st  prem., 

Z.  M.  Saunders,  Albany,  onions,  1st  prem., • 

James  Halleck,  Whitestown,  Oneida  oo.,  onions,  2nd  pn 


1st  preni., • $3 

Morrison  Batty,  West  Farms,  6  heads  cabbagip,  2d  prem,. ...  3 

Morrison  Baity,  West  Farms,  tomatoes,  1st  prem., 3 

James  Weir,  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.,  tomatoes,  2d  prem., • .  •  i 

Robert  R.  Morris,  Westchester,  purple  egg  plants,  1st  prem.,  3 

E.  Sherman, Crawford,  Orange  co.,  purple  egg  plants,  2d  prem.  2 

E.  Sherman,  Crawford,  Orange  co.,  sweet  ]>otatoe8, 1st  prem.,  3 

James  Halleck,  Whitestown,  lima  beans,  1st  prrm., 3 

Francis  Briell,  A>toria,  L.  I.,  lima  beans,  2d  prem., S 

Joseph  Corkey,  Seventy-ninth  street,  N.  Y.,  lettuce,  1st  prem.,  8 
Joseph  Corkey,  Seventy-ninth  street,  N.  Y.,  double  parsley, 

1st  prem., 3 

Z.  M.  Saunders,  Albany,  double  par>ley,  2d  prem., 2 

James  Halleck,  Whitestown,  garden  squashes,  1st  prem  ,.  ••  3 
Joseph  Corkey,  Seventy-ninth  street,  N.  Y.,  garden  squabhts, 

2d  prem.,. 2 

John  Butterfield,  Utlca,  field  pumpkin,  1st  prem., 3 

James  Halleck,  Whitestown,  table  potatoes,  1st  prem., 3 

J.  W.  &  J,  S.  Valle,  table  potatoes,  2d  prem., 2 

J.  C.  Beekman,  N.  Y.,  greatest  variety  ot  vegetables, 10 

SPECIAL. 

Francis  Briell,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  Savoy  cabbage, 2 

E.  F.  Gray,  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Albion  .-quash, 2 

Francis  Briell,  Astoria,  six  cheese  pumpkins, 3 

Edward  Archer, Wa^hington  Heights,  N.  Y.^  French  pumpkin,  1 

Wm  H.  Mitchell,  Barry  town,  Dutchess  co.,  salsify, 3 

A.  Fitzgerald,  Black  welPs  Island,  salsify, 2 

C.  E.  Wheeler,  North  Orange,  N.  J.,  peppers, 3 

E.  D.  Weeks,  Wheailey,  Mass ,  seedling  potatoes,  "Nonpa- 
reil,"  , ...  3 

H.  Morrison,  Montgomery,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.,  thirty  varieties 

of  potatoes, 3 

Alanson  Nye,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  five  fine  specimens  of  potatoes, 

different  varieti*-?, .  •  • 3 

D.  Grenton,  Morrissania,  Westchester,  co.,  twenty-five  varie- 
ties potatoes, ,. 2 


Wood's  seedling  potatoes,  superior, 

D.  A.  Bulkeley,  Stoue  Hill  Farm,  Northampton,  Mas;i.,  fine 

seedling  potato, 

A.  S.  &  E  D  Edget,  Camden,  Oneida  co.,  fine  samples  green 

corn,  peas,  tomatoes^  and  string  beans  preserved  In  tin  cans, 

FLOUR. 

Hecker  &  Brothers,  Croton  Mills,  N.  Y.,  best  Genesee  flour,. 
Mrs.  £.  Hopkins,  Lyons,  Wayne  Co.,  yeast  compound, 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

WOOLEN. 

Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  Piitstown,  Rensselaer  co.,  woolen 

flannel,  2d  prem., 

Enoth  Ottlt-y,  Phelps,  Ontario  co.,  rag  carpet,  1st  prem., .  • . 
Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  rag  carpet,  2d  prem., 

Kersey^  ifc. 

Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  2d  best  kersey, 

Mrs.  Jonathan  Tallcott,  Rome,  Oneida  co.,  woolen  knit  stock- 
ings, 1st  prem., 

Mrs  James  T.  Van  Namee,  woolen  knit  stockings,  2d  prem., 

Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Vernon,  Oneida  co.,  fringe  mittens,  1st 
prem., 

Miss  Mary  Crocker,  Vernon^  Oneida  co.,  fringe  mittens,  2d 
prem., 

Special. 

Miss  Kate  Crocker,  Vernon,  Oneida  co.,  extra  fringe  mittens, 
Mis.  R.  Wilson,  Syracuse,  long  woolen  stockings,  Canada 

style, , 

Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  check  woolen  mittens, 

LINEN. 

Mrs.  Josej  h  Daniels,  Middle  Grove,  Saratoga  co.,  10  yards 
linen,  1st  prem., 

Mrs.  L.  T.  Marshall,  Vernon,  Oneida  county,  10  yards  linen, 
2d  prem., « • 


Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  10  yards  linen,  3d  prem.^ 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  linen  diaper,  1st  prem., 

Miss  Kate  Sbaw,  Rensselaerville,  Albany  co.,  cotton  k 

stockings,  1st  prem., « 

Mrs.  Joseph  Daniels,  Middle  Grove,  cotton  knit  stockings, 

prem., 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Voorhees,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,*  linen  knit  8to< 

ings,  1st  prem., 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  linen  knit  stockings,  2d  prem.,. .  • 

Special, 

Mrs.  E.  Hoyt,  Edinburgh,  Saratoga  co.,  knit  cotton  I 
spread,  

Diamond  Mills,  Manufacturing  company,  Lansingburg,  N.' 
John  Q.  Kellogg,  agent,  N.Y.,  a  large  case  of  linen  threi 
of  every  conceivable  color  and  variety,  • 

MANUFACTURES. 

G.  H.  Gilbert,  Ware,  Mass,  4-4  white  flannel, 

Same,  thirty  inch  white  flannel, 

Steele  &  Co.,  53  Nassau  street,  N.  Y.,  superior  feather  dt 
ers, 

NEEDLE  WORK. 

Mrs.  C.  0.  Newton,  Homer,  N.  Y.,  best  cloak,. .  • .  • 

Mrs.  Lewis  Frank,  New- York,  best  Turkish  embroidery,, , 
Miss  Kate  Shaw,  Rensselaerville,  best  French  needlewc 

handkerchief, 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Newton,  Homer,  Cortland  county,  2d  best,.. ., 
Mrs.  Lewis  Frank,  New- York,  best  worsted  embroidery  b 

pull, 

Mrs.  B.  R.  VoorhcfS,  Amsterdam,  Montgomery  co.,  secG 

best  embroidery  bell  pull, 

C  Chinnock,  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  best  papier  mache,. 

Wm.  Simmons,  New-York,  one  case  best  silk  bonnets,  (< 

mestic,) 

Mrs.  G.  Schleyel,  New- York,  second, 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Jones,  New- York,  third, , 

L.  Binns,  New- York,  third  best  straw  bonnets  (domestic) 


Miss  Sarah  Shove,  Katonah,  N.  T.,  best  wax  flowers 

Miss  Louisa  M.  Harrell,  North  White  Creels,  Washington  c( 
best  pencil  drawings, 

DI^CRIirriONART. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Turner,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  best  knit  counti 

pane, 

Mrs.  £.  Hoyt,  Edinburgh,  Saratoga  coutity,  second  best  kt 

counterpane, • •  • 

Mrs.  Norton  S.  Collins,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  best  silk  quilt,.. 
Miss  E.  A.  Richmond,  Brooklyn,  L.  I.,  second  best  pate 

work  quilt, 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Jones,  375  Broadway,  N.  T.,  best  dress  caps,.. 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Hillier,  New- York,  second  best  dress  caps,.. .. 
Madame  Demarest  375  Broadway,  N.  T.,  best  paper  patter 

for  ladies'  and  children's  apparel, 

Miss  P.  M.  Fonda,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  best  hairwork  bouquet  ai 

basket, Dip.  ai 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Voorhees,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.,  best  collars  ai 

needle  work, Si] 

FLOWERS. 

PBOFKSSIONAL   LIST. 

John  Hewitt,  gardener  to  Alfred  Bridgeman,  Astoria,  h 

display  of  cut  flower.^, Silver  cup,  val 

J.  W.  Wood,  Washington  Heights,  2d  best, Silvt 

Dahlias. 

M.  Donadi,  Astoria,  L  I ,  best  collection, 

John  Hewitt,  gardener  to  Alfred  Bridgeman,  Astoria,  2d  be 

M.  Donadi,  best  24  dissimilar  blooms,  1st  prem., 

John  Hewitt,  gardener  to  A.  Bridgeman,  2d  prem., 

J.  W.  Wood,  Washington  Heights,  best  12  dissimilar  blooi 

James  Weir,  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.,  best  American  seedling  not  I 

fure  exhibited, Silv< 

Roses. 
D.  Boll,  New- York,  greatest  number  of  newest  varieties,, 
M.  Donadi,  Astoria,  L.  I.,  2d  greatest  number  of  newest 
rieties, • 


eties,  with  names, $5 

M.  Donadi,  Astoria,  L.  I ,  newest  and  best  12  varieties,  with 

names, •  •  3 

James  Weir,  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.,  2d  best, S 

Phloxes. 
D.  Boll,  New- York,  greatest  number  of  newest  and  best  va- 
rieties,   • 5 

China  Asters. 
Michael  McOuinnis,  Staten  Island, • .  Silver  Med. 

Verbenas. 
John  Dingwall,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  greatest  number  of  newest 
and  best  varieties, 5 

German  Asters. 
Michael  McGuinnis,  Staten  Island,  best  collection, Sil.  Med. 

Discrefionary. 
W.  A.  Burgess,  Glenwood  Nursery,  L.  I.,  four  cew  daUias,.       i 

W.  A.  Burgess,  one  seedling  dahlia, 5 

Adolph  Sh«dtz,  Mott  Haven,  seedling  petunia  '^ Harmonia," .  Dip. 
John  Hewitt,  Astoria,  beautiful  basket  bouquet,.  •••••••••• 

Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory. 

AMATRUR   LIST. 

Samuel  Munn,  Mott  Haven,  Westchester  county,  best  dis- 
play cut  flower^, Sil.  Med. 

Mrs.  William  Newcomb,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  2d 
best, a 

Dahlias. 
John  Noble,  gardener  to  George  W.  Thatcher,  Sunny  Side 
Place,  Westchester  county,  greatest  number  of  newest  and 

best  varieties, •.•••»•••       ( 

Jiimes  Weir,  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.,  2d  best, 3 

James  Weir,  best  1 Z  dissimilar  blooms,  with  names, 3 

Roses. 
James  Weir,  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.;  best  12  varieties,  with  names. 

Silver  Menial. 


BIrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county, 

greatest  number  of  newest  and  best  varieties, 

Mrs.  Wm.  Newcomb,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  2d  best, 
James  Weir,  Bay  Ridge,  L.  I.,  best  12  distinct  varieties,  with 

names, 

Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county, 

2d  best, 

Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county, 

best  6  varieties, 

Adolph  Sholtz,  gardener  to  Samuel  Munn,  Mott  Haven, 

Westchester  county,  2d  best, 

Phloxes. 
Wrs.  William  Newcomb,  Pittstown,  Reus,  county,  greatest 

number  of  best  and  newest  varieties, 

Mrs.  Wm.  Newcomb,  best  seedling, 

German  Asters, 
Mrs.  William  Newcomb,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  best 

collection, 

Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  county,  2d 

best, • 

Pansies. 

Mrs.  William  Newcomb,  best  collection, • .  • 

Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee, 2d  best,.  • . .  •  • 

GENERAL   LIST. 

A.  p.  Cummings,  Williamsburgh,  best  collection  of  house 
plants  in  pots,  20  different  specimens, Silver  Cup, 

Samuel  Munn,  Mott  Haven,  Westchester  county, 2d  best,. .. 

Thomas  Hogg  &  Son,  Torkville,  best  10  plants  in  pots,  dif- 
ferent varieties, 

John  Hewitt,  gardener  to  Alfred  Bridgeman,  Astoria,  2d  best, 

Floral  Detign. 

H.  A.  Graef,  Brooklyn,  best . , 

Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  Fittstwn,  Rensselaer  county,  2d 
best, • 
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W.  &  J.  Paik,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  best  pair  hand, fB 

William  Beid,  807  Broadway,  N.  T.,  2d  best, 3 

JFames  Weir,  Bay  Bidge,  N.  T.,  best  pair  parlor, 6 

W.  &  J.  Park,  Brooklyn^  N.  T.,  2d  best, 4 

FRUIT. 

PROFESSIONAL   LIST. 

h  W.  Bailey,  Plattsburgh,  greatest  number  of  good  varietiea 
and  specimens,  . .,« ^.  ,,....SiI?evCap,  $1S 

A.  Frost  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  besi  20  varieties  aad  beat 
grown,  3  specimens  each,  .  •  • 10 

Norman  Crittenden,  Ithaca,  Tompkins  county,  2d  best, .  •  •  •       5 

John  H.  Coy,  Ithaca,  Tompkins  county,  best  12  varieties,  •«       5 

Pears. 
Ellwanger  and  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  greatest  number  of 

good  varieties  and  best  specimens, Silver  cup,  value  $15 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  best  20  varieties,  best  specimens,  3  of 

each, Silver  Plate,  value  $10. 

A.  Frost,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  2d  best, 5 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  best  12  varieties,  and  best  specimens,  6 

of  each, • 8 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  best  6  varieties,  and  besrt  specimens,  •  •  •  •       9 
Gorman  Crittenden,  Ithaca,  N.  T.,  second  best,  •...•. S 

Quincmu 
Normas  Crittenden,  Ilbaca,  best  1 2, . « • « Z 

A.  Frost  &  Ga,  Rochester,  2d  best, 2 

Peaches. 
John  R.  Wolsey,  New-York,  best  variety,  12  speoftowis,  • . .  •      2 

Plums. 
Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  T.,  greatest  number  of 
varieties  and  best  grown  q)eeimens, • 5 

Grapes. 

B.  T.  Underbill,  Croton  Point,  N.  Y.,  greatest  nutober  of 
good  native  varieties  and  best  grown  specimens, •       5 

W.  A.  Underbill,  2d  best, • S 
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James  AUKin,  jfongiUEeepsie,  best  one  variety, 

T.  W.  Ludlow,  Jr.,  Tonkers,  N.  T.,  greatest  number  of  vai 

ties  and  best  specimens  of  foreign  grown  under  glass,  . , 

T,  W.  Ludlow,  jr.,  best  one  variety,. ...» 

Watermelons. 
John  Hope,  Cruger's  Island,  Dutckess  county,  greatest  nu 
ber  of  varieties,  and  best  specimens, , 

AMATEUR  LIST. 

APPLES. 

N.  &  E.  S.  Hayward,  Brighton,  Monroe  county,  greatest  nu 

ber  of  good  varieties,  and  best  specimens,  silver  cup,  vah 
N.  &  E.  S.  Hayward,  best  20  varieties  and  best  grown,  pli 
A.  Fitch,  New  Salem,  Albany  county,  second  best  grown,. 
Job  T.  Whipple,  Greenwich,  Washington  county,  seedli 

apple  "  Strawberry," Elliott's  Fruit 

James  O.  Miller,  Jr.,  Montgomery,  Orange  county,  "Mille: 

Seedling,'' ] 

E.  R.  Jones,  Burnt  Hill,  Saratoga  county,  "  Jones'  Seedlinj 

apple, 

PEARS. 

Elisha  Dorr,  Albany,  best  6  varieties,  best  specimens,. .  •  • 
Eirtland  and  McCulloch,  Greenbush,  best  specimens  of  Yi 

galieu  and  Seckel  pears, Elliott's  Frul 

W.  F,  Ingalls,  Volney,  Oswego  county,  pears, Do 

PEACHES. 

H.  6.  Dickinson,  Lyons,  N.  T.,  greatest  number  of  varieti 
and  best  grown  specimens  correctly  named,  silver  plate, 

E.  Sherman,  Crawford,  Orange  county,  2d  best, 

H.  G.  Dickinson,  best  one  variety,  12  specimens, 

PLUMS. 

Elisha  Dorr,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  greatest  number  of  varieties  a 

best  grown  specimens,  plate,  value, 

Elisha  Dorr,  best  six  varieties,  six  specimens  each,  pla 

value, 

Elisha  Dorr,  best  single  variety,  12  specimens, 
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Theodore  Fowler,  East  Tishkill,  county  of  Dutchess,  greatest 

number  of  good  native  varieties,  and  best  grown  specimens,  $5 

Isaac  Merritt,  Harts  village,  Dutchess  county,  2d  best, 3 

Isaac  Merritt,  best  single  variety, 2 

Discreiianary. 

A.  P.  Cummings,  Willlamsburgh,  L.  I.,  figs, Trans. 

Elisha  Dorr,  Albany,  N.  T.,  wax  plum,  a  seedling,  worthy 
of  cultivation, Dip.  &  Trans. 

W.  S.  Carpenter,  Rye,  Westchester  county,  seedling  peach, 
«  Carpenter^s  White," Trans. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Grant,  lona,  Rockland  county,  best  ripened 
Catawba  grape, • Trans. 

Isaac  Merritt,  Harts  village,  best  cluster  grape,  foreign  va- 
riety,  Trans.  Institute. 

Michael  McGuinnes,  Factoryville,  Staten  Island,  gooseberries 
of  remarkable  size, Buist's  Flower  Garden  Directory. 

Janes,  Beebe  &  Co.,  356  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  a  display  of  beauti- 
ful bronze  statuary  and  vases, Dip.  and  Sil.  medal. 

William  Hunter,  for  a  display  of  fine  wooden  tubs,  for  plants,    $3 

Palmer  &  Longking,  142  Chatham  street.  New- York,  for  fine 
ornamental  flower  stands, • S 

Wm.  A.  Underbill,  Croton  Point,  for  superior  Catawba  grapes, 
the  best  exhibited,  but  unfortunately  not  seen  by  the 
judges, Silver  Medal. 

FOREIGN  FRUIT. 

PEARS. 

Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  greatest  number  of  good 
varieties,  and  best  specimens  correctly  named,  two  of  each 
variety,  silver  cup,  value, $15 

Hovey  &  Co.,  best  twenty  varieties,  best  specimens,  three  of 
each,  silver  plate,  value, 10 

GRAPES. 

E.  W.  Bull,  by  Hovey  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass  ,  best  variety  of 
good  native  grapes,  six  bunches  Concord  grape,. .  •  •  • 2 


panics  x-uticir,  xriuuci/VUy  ii.  4.9  uvs^  speciiiivus  auu  grcau 

Dumber  of  varieties  of  foreign  grapes,  grown  under  gla^ 

six  bunches  of  each, , 

James  Potter,  by  James  Kane,  gardener,  best  single  yarie 
under  glass,  Black  Hamburgh, 

APPLES. 

L.  S.  Pennington,  Whiteside  county,  111.,  greatest  number 
good  varieties,  and  best  specimens,  at  least  three  of  eac 
silver  cup,  value, 

L.  S.  Pennington,  111.,  best  twenty  varieties,  best  grown  ai 
correctly  named, • , 

Special. 
W.  Antrobus  Hoi  well,  Quebec,  C.  W.,  fruit  gatherer,.,  .Sil.  ] 

PAINTINGS. 
Miss  Louise  M.  Harrell,  North  White  Creek,  New  York,  be 

specimen  animal  painting,  in  water  colors, 

Henry  StraflFord,  London,  England,  by  L.  G.  Morris,  Fori 

ham,  Westchester  county,  l>est  specimen  of  animal  pain 

ing  in  oil, 

Robertson  &  Seibert,  120  Fulton  street.  New- York,  best  lit! 

ographs, 

Meade,  Brothers,  233  Broadway,  New-York,  best  daguerrec 

types, 

Commended. 
T.  W.  Hitchcock,  294  Pearl  street.  New- York,  best  stenc 

engraving, 

Root  and  Hovey,263  Broadway,  New-York,  best  sample  ph 

tographs, ••  .•• 

STOVES, 

COOKING* 

Munsell,  Thompson  &  Munsell,  New- York,  best  cookii 

stove  for  coal,. • Silver 

J.  L.  Mott,  Mott  Haven,  2d  best, S.  Silver 

J.  L.  Mott,  best  cooking  range  for  families, Silver 

HALL  AND  PARLOR. 

Munsell,  Tbompsou  &  Munsell,  best, Silver 


Benjamin  Pike,  Jr.,  New-York,  best  set  surveyors'  Instru- 
ments,  Silver  medal. 

6.  M.  Bodine,  New-Tork,  case  of  superior  watch  crystals,. Dip. 

6.  M.  Bodine,  American  glass  guages, Silver  medal. 

A.  D.  Reeves,  New-York,  improved  tailors'  measure, Dip . 

James  McGregor,  New- York,  tin  ^ffee  and  tea  pot, Dip . 

Benjamin  Pike,  Jr.,  New- York,  theodolite, Dip . 

M.  J.  Wheeler,  Dundee,  Yates  county,  double  and  single  ad- 
justable beveling  planes,. ..«.. Dip. 

LEATHER,  &c. 

F.  J.  Thring,  641  Broadway,  New- York,  patent  leather  tra- 
velling bags, • Dip. 

North  American  Gutta  Percba  Company,  New- York,  best 
gutta  percha  goods, Dip. 

John  Yandewater,  New-York,  oil  paste  blacking^ Dip. 

CABINET  WARE. 
0.  D.  Van  Allen,  New- York,  invalid  bedsteads, Dip. 

CARRIAGES. 

Lightbody  &  Stanley,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y.,  best  single  top 

buggy, Silver  Medal. 

Lightbody  &  Stanley,  best  single  riding  buggy, Dip . 

CLOTHING,  HATS,  FURS,  &c. 

Alexander  D.  Reeves,  321  Broadway,  New- York,  one  case 
military  clothii^,..... « Dip. 

Discretionary, 

Nathan  Whitely,  131  West  Eighteenth  street,  New-York,  case 
oriental  perfumed  crystals, Dip.  and  S.  S.  Medal. 

James  B.  Ashard,  672  Greenwich  St.,  case  Oriental  perfumed 
crystals, S.  S.  Medal. 

Wm.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  rope  machine  for  ma- 
king rope  without  warp, Sil.  Medal  and  Dip. 

John  G.  Bell,  taxidermisi,  2Q»  Broadway,  New-York,  6  spe- 
cimens of  natural  history^ .^....Sil.  Medal. 


tar, •.^.., 8.  S. 

Seymour  Brothers  &  Co.,  Hecla  Works^  Oneida  Co.,  pat^ 

self-iastening  window  blind, 

James  C.  Y.  Cornwell,  Rome,  Oneida  Ck>.,  specimen  card  \k 

ting, 

Dr.  James  Gray,  157  Grand  street,  New-Tork,  artific 

eyes, Silver 

C.  M.  Saxton,  152  Fulton-st.,  New  York,  fine  assortment 

agricultural  books, • ,  •  •  • 

F.  Widdows,  No.  1  Chambers  street.  New- York,  boxes  < 

ment,...« 

Wm.  Wilbur,  New  Orleans,  by  W.  A.  Depeyster,  68  7th  i 

samples  of  cotton  seed  oil.    The  introduction  of  tliis  ai 

ele  is  descrying  of  attention, Silver 

J.  E.  Cheeney  k  Co.,  Rochester,  Kedzie's  rain  water  filter 
Wm.  H.  Johnson,  Granville,  Mass.,  sewing  machine,  exc 

lent  for  heavy  work, , 811. 

Norman  W.  Klngsley,  236  12th  street,  New- York,  case 

superior  specimens  of  dentistry, Silver 

Palmer  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Palmer's  patent  leg,  de9 

ving  of  all  cdmmendation, Sil.  Medal  ai 

A.  Merriman,  Middletown,  Conn.,  dentistry  and  dental 

8truments,made  by  a  practical  dentist,. ,  .Dip.  &,  Silver 
American  Magnetic  Sewing  Co.,  397  Broadway,  New-Yo 

sewing  machine, 

Medhurst  ft;  Heard,  27  Maiden  Ltme,  wigs,  superior  woj 

manship, • « Sll. 

A.  Kidder,  Broadway,  New- York,  specimens  of  penmi 

ship,... ^ Sil. 

James  Benwick,  Jr.,  New-York,  roofing  ilate,  equal  in  qut 

ty  to  best  Welsh  slate, Sil. 

J.  G.  Ambler,  Washington  Place,  N.  York,  case  of  dentist 

for  superior  workmanship,  for  improvements  insetting 

tifiioial  teeth,  method  of  attaching  springs,  fi&c., . .  •  .Sil. 
8. 0.  Cross,  Sandy  Hill,  Wash.  Co.,  N.  Y.,  model  Cross's 

tent  grape  frama,  a  very  useful  invention,. ......  •  »SiL 


but  their  attention  called  to  them  bj  Superintendent : 
Glenn  Putnam,  170  Broadway,  New-Yoik,  safety  fuse,  an  in- 
vention of  very  great  merit,  and  calculated  to  diminish  the 
dangers  that  attend  the  operation  of  blasting,  by  the 

methods  heretofore  used, Silver  Medal. 

J.  S.  Lyons,  Morrissania,  Chapin's  insulator  for  lightning 
rods, SU.  Medal. 

Special  Committee. 

James  J.  Butler,  agent,  39  Yine-st.,  Cincinnati,  Butler's  mer. 
cantile  writing  fluid, ••Dip. 

B.  F.  Payne,  Albany,  N.  T.,  fine  cut  tobacco, Dip. 

N.  Longworth,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Catawba  and  Isabella  wines, 
very  superior, Dip. 

James  Powers,  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  Catawba  and  Isabella  wines, 
very  good, « Dip. 

F.  S.  Cozzens,  85  Chambers-st.,  N.  Y.,  two  bottles  of  sweet 
Isabella  wine,  made  near  New- York.  The  bottle  of  dry, 
rather  tart.  The  sweet  Isabella  excellent,  partaking  of  a 
Malmsey  character,    Trans. 

Lemuel  Smith,  Agent,  26  Washington-street,  New-York,  es- 
sence of  cofiee,  manufactured  by  Daniel  Bohler  4r  Co.,  218 
Callowhill-st,  PhU  , Dip. 

E.  6.  Connolly,  Connolly's  patent  gravitating  bolt,  sash  lock, 
gate  latch,  and  cupboard  catch,  valuable  articles, Dip. 

Jacob  Edson,  Boston,  Mass.,  check  valve,  with  strainers,  a 
valuable  invention, ; Sil.  Medal. 

Harlem  Clock  Co.,  J.  Settle  Hyde,  agent,  22  Maiden 
Lane, ...Silver  Medal. 

Nehemiah  Dodge,  42  Waverly  Place,  N.  Y.,  anti-choking 
arch  valves,  very  valuable  improvement, Silver  Medal. 

P.  H.  Strever,  170  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  force  pump— excellent 
pump, •  • J)ip. 

A.  Towers,  93  Cedar-st.,  N.  Y.,  improved  ball  valve  pump 
and  Are  engine,. ••••• ;• Dip. 

Jacob  Edson,  Boston,  double  acting  force  pump, Dip. 

Cowing  &  Co.|  Seneca  Falls,  fire  and  garden  engines,.  •  .S.  S.  Med. 


T.  R(.dolph,  443  Water-street,  N.  Y.,  elevating  scaflFold,. . , . 
A.  W.  Gay  &  Co.,  No.  118  Maiden  Lane,  N.  T.,  Warner's 

patent  suction,  forcing,  and  anti- freezing  pumps, 

Henry  Eddy,  North  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  model  of  a  new  pa 

tent  beehive, 

D.  B.  Westfall,  Lyons,  Wayne  Co.,  peppermint  oils, 

James  Welsh,  683  Broadway,  perfumery, »•••...• 

Horace  Waters,  333  Broadway,  piano  forte, 

Wm.  B.  Tilton  &  Co.,  18  Beekman-st ,  N.  T.,  case  musica! 

instruments, 

Rob.  Barnes,  383  3d  St.,  N.  Y.,  model  carriage  spring,  fo: 

light  wagon, 1 

L.  W.  Boughton,  N.  Y.,  smoothing  iron, 1 

H.  R.  &  J.  L.  Plimpton,  Westfield,  Mass.,sec'y  bedstead  anc 

toilet  table, 1 

J.  T.  Johnson,  317  Bowery,  varieties  of  soap,  starch,  &c.,. . . 
S.  Harris  &  Son,  350  West  29th-street,  folding  chairs  anc 

stage  seats, > 

Am.  Union  Boot  and  Shoe  Co.,  J.  R.  Pitlcin,  208  Broadway 

case  children's  shoes, 

Staten  Island  Oil  Co.,  adamantine  candles, •  • . .  • 

E.  Fhalen,  case  wigs, 

Brigs  &  Viclcers,  No.  6  Sullivan-st.,  N.  Y.,  enamelled  furni 

ture, • 

Amos  Cheney,  Mt.  Vernon,  Westchester  Co.,  Warner's  paten 

washing  machines, • 

E.  M.  Courtwright,  Albany,  portable  circular  scroll  sawin 

machine, • • •  • 

R.  C.  Pratt,  Canandaigua,  a  ditch  digger,  which  promise 

well, • • •  ••••    ....^ 


in  a  sweepstakes  for  3  year  olds,  two  mile  heats,  in  3:52^ — 3.56J. 
track  heavy.  Amelia  Priestman  and  Truxton  paid  forfeit.  Ya* 
lueof  the  stakes,  $1100. 

1841. — Thursday,  May  6,  she  ran  over  the  Union  course,  L.  I., 
three  mile  heats  for  the  Jockey  Club  purse  of  $500,  which  she 
won  in  6:03 — 6:05,  though  the  track  was  veiy  heavy,  beating 
Sylphide,  Prospect,  Fleetfoot  and  Meridian. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  Fashion  came  to  the  post  at  Camden,  N.  J., 
for  a  purse  of  $300,  two  mile  heats.  For  some  days  previous  she 
had  been  coughing,  and  though  she  was  the  favorite  at  starting, 
beft>re  a  mile  had  been  run  it  was  evident  she  was  greatly  amiss ; 
however,  she  won  the  second  heat,  and  contested  the  fourth  with 
Tyler,  the  winner;  time  4:06— 3:52— 3:51  J— 3:56.  Telemachus 
was  ruled  out  after  the  third  heat,  and  Trenton  was  distanced  in 
the  third. 

Fashion  next  appeared  on  the  Union  course,  October  7th,  and 
won  the  two  mile  purse  of  $200  in  capital  style,  and  good  time 
for  a  heavy  track,  beating  the  famous  horse  Trenton  in  3:51 — 
3:46^.  This  was  a  heavy  betting  race,  Trenton  having  many 
friends,  who  eagerly  took  the  odds. 

On  the  20th  of  the  same  month  she  won  the  three  mile  purse 
of  $400,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  beating  the  renowned  John  Blount, 
Lady  Canton  and  Stockton  (the  two  latter  distanced  in  the  first 
heat)  in  5:57—6:01—6:10;  track  very  heavy.  W.  T.  Porter, 
Esq.,  the  editor  of  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Times,"  describes  this  as 
the  most  extraordinary  race  of  the  season,  and  one  which  contri- 
buted more  to  Fashion's  reputation  than  all  her  previous  perfor- 
mances. 

We  next  find  her  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  on  the  28th  October,  ap- 
pearing at  the  post  to  start  for  the  four  mile  purse  of  $800,  in 
company  with  those  nobles  of  the  turf,  Boston  and  John  Blount. 
As  may  be  supposed,  an  extraordinary  race  was  looked  for,  bat 
up  to  that  time  it  had  never  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  that  a 
four-year-old  filly  could  win  a  four  mile  race  in  7:42— 7;48,  as  did 


he  nobly  eontested  the  race  with  her,  bat  Fashion  won  in 
7:52^,  although  the  track  was  not  in  good  order  for  fast  t 

On  the  4th  November,  Fashion^and  Blue  Dick  again  d 
time,  at  Trenton,  for  the  club  purse  of  $80Q.  The  coui 
feet  over  a  mile,  but  was  in  good  order.  Fashion  won 
heats  in  7:36—7:49. 

1843. — At  Trenton,  May  11,  Fashion  won  the  three  mi 
of  1300,  beating  Mr.  Lloyd's  brother  to  Homblower  in 
6:13,  easily ;  track  heavy. 

At  Camden,  May  26,  the  editor  of  the  «  Turf  Registi 
she  had  a  ^  soft  snap''  in  beating  Blue  Pick  and  R^istei 
heary  track  in  7:59-^7:53,  for  the  club  purse  of  |700,  f( 
heats. 

On  the  1st  of  June  she  galloped  over  the  Union  coui 
miles,  for  the  club  purse  of  |800,  no  competitor  appei 
dispute  her  claim. 

On  the  6th  of  October  following  she  appeared  at  the 
the  Mount  Vernon  course,  Alexandria,  D.  C,  to  contend  foi 
of  |1,000,  and  an  inside  stake  of  |500  each,  four  mil 
Not  hsLvmg  maj  competitors,  she  walked  over  the  coiarsc 
money.  « 

From  Alexandria  she  was  taken  to  the  National  c( 
Washington,  where,  on  the  16th  October  she  tnet  Winche 
Rienzi,  whom  she  defeated  with  the  greatest  ease  imagi 
8:10—8:07,  for  the  purse  of  $800,  four  mile  heats. 

At  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  20th  October,  she  again  n 
Dick,  and  won  from  him  the  club  purse  of  $800,  four  mi 
after  a  gallantly  contested  heat  of  7:35^,  and  a  walk  ove 
second  heat  and  money. 

On  the  26th  October,  Blue  Dick,  not  wishing  "  to  gii 
so,"  met  Fashion  and  The  Colonel  at  Camden,  the  thr 
entered  for  the  club  purse  of  $700,  four  mile  heats.  Tl 
was  very  heavy,  and  Fashion  won  with  all  ease,  in  8:08- 

1844. — Fashion's  first  race  this  year  (being  now  sev 
old)  was  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  the  10th  of  May.    The 


^ 


ehidkoged  her  title  to  the  dab  purse  oi  $700^  four  mUe  1 
but  after  Fashion  winniiig  one  heat  in  7:60^  he  allowed  h 
walk  over  for  the  money. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  on  the  Union  course,  L.  I.,  for  tlw 
purse  of  |1,000,  four  mile  heats;  Fashion,  Blue  Dick  and  1 
Dove  were  entered.  A  capital  race  ensued  between  the  tw 
mer  (Toung  Dove  being  distanced  the  first  heat),  which 
won  bj  Fashion  in  four  heats  (the  3d  being  a  dead  heat 
the  third  won  by  Blue  Diek)^  in7:4ejl*-«:04jl— 7:63>--^ 
Track  heavy. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  on  the  Union  course.  Fashion  won 
Dunvegan  (by  Imp.  Trustee  out  of  Jemima)  the  purse  of 
three  mile  heats,  in  6  :  13,  with  the  greatest  ease^  Dunvegan 
withdrawn  after  the  1st  heat. 

On  the  18th  of  Oct.  we  find  Fashion  again  ill  Baltfmor 
winner  of  the  four  nUle  purse  of  $400,  for  which  she  bea 
Colonel  and  Alamode  in  8 :  29,  darisg  a  heavy  rain  which  ] 
all  day,  and  made  the  track  very  heavy.  The  Colonel  m) 
desperate  effort  for  the  first  heat,  but  could  not  reach  the 
so  was  withdrawn.    Alamode  was  distanced  the  first  heat. 

On  the  24th  of  October  she  appeared  on  the  Beacon  cours 
posite  New-Tork  city,  and  ran  for  the  three  mile  purse  of 
with  Marchioness  fby  Imp.  Rowton),  whom  she  beat  in  5 : 

1845. — ^Fashion  opened  her  campaign  of  1845  on  the  12 
May,  on  the  Union  course,  L.  I.,  with  the  great  sectional ; 
between  the  North  and  the  South,  for  $10,000  a  side,  |2,5( 
feit,  four  mile  heats. 

Thos.  Eirkman,  of  Alabama,  named  ch.  m.  t^eytona,  by  in: 
ported  Glencoe,  out  of  Giantess  by  imp.  Leviathan,  6  yeai 
old,  118  lbs., , 

Henry  K.  Toler,  of  New  Jersey,  entered  ch.  m.  Fashion,  ! 
Imp.  Trustee'  out  of  Bonnets-o'-BIue,  by  Sir  Charles,  8  year 

123'lbs.,.. ^ ,, ....•.•... 

Time,  7:391—7:461. 


succeeded  in  helping  Peytona  to  make  one  of  the  best  four  mile 
races  ever  run  in  this  country. 

On  the  following  Saturday  (May  17),  over  the  same  course,  she 
beat  Jeannetteau  (by  Imp.  Leviathan)  for  the  four  mile  purse  of 
$1 ,000,  in  8 :  38—8  :  48.    Track  very  heavy. 

On  the  28th  May,  at  Camden,  N.  J.,  for  the  club  purse  of  1 1 ,000, 
four  mile  heats,  she  beat  Peytona  with  comparative  ease  in  7 :48 — 
7 :  57,  thus  proving  herself  to  have  been  out  of  fix  when  running 
for  the  great  match. 

Her  next  victory  was  on  the  Union  course,  on  the  23d  October, 
when  she  beat  Liatunah  (by  Imp.  Ainderby)  for  the  four  mile 
purse  of  |1,000,  in  7 :  43^,  Liatunah  having  been  withdrawn  after 
the  first  heat. 

1846 — Fashion  (being  now  9  years  old)  began  her  campaign 
of  ^46  at  Baltimore,  on  the  14ih  of  May,  and  after  a  capital  race 
with  Orator  (by  Boston),  won  the  club  purse  of  |600,  four  mile 
heats,  in  7 :  36 — 7 :  51 . 

Over  the  Union  course,  L.  I.,  June  2,  she  beat  Ringgold  (by 
Boston)  and  Patsey  Anthony,  for  a  purse  of  |600,  four  mile  heats 
in7:48i— 8  02. 

At  Baltimore,  on  the  15th  October,  she  gained  an  easy  victory 
over  Marietta  (by  Imp.  Priam)  and  Claude  Melnotte  (by  Boston). 
The  latter  split  his  hoof  and  was  stopped  the  first  heat,  and  Mari- 
etta, after  fruitlessly  contending  for  the  first  heat,  was  withdrawn. 
Time  5 :  43;  three  mile  heats;  purse  |500. 

1847. — ^Fashion's  first  race  this  year  was  at  Baltimore  on  the 
29th  May;  it  was  a  three  mile  race  for  a  purse  of  $400,  for  which 
Passenger  (by  Balie  Peyton)  most  gallantly  contended,  winning 
fhe  first  heat  and  making  a  dead  heat  of  the  third.  Fashion  win- 
ning the  2d  and  4th.    Time  6 :  45—5  :  51—5 :  51—6 :  05. 

On  the  Union  course,  October  6,  she  again  met  Passenger,  who 
put  in  a  claim  for  the  purse  of  $1,500,  four  mile  heats,  and  proved 
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We  may  add,  that  Fashion  took  the  first  prize  for  the  best  brood 
mare  exhibited  at  the  American  Institute  in  New- York  in  1854. 


A  true  copy  from  the  record  in  the  "American  Turf  Register^ 
and  the  «*  Spirit  of  the  Times." 

WM.  T.  PORTER- 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED  AT  WINTER  MEETIJN 

f  '         .      .       . 

FEBBUABY  15,  1855. 


Winslow  C.  Watson,  Port  feent,  Essex  county,  prize  essay  on 
Practical  Husbandry,.    ^•. ...^./..  Plate,  $ 

W.  P.  Prentice,  Albany,  prize  essay,  {for  students,)  on  agri- 
culture. . ...Plate, 

Special. 
Hon.  George  Greddes,  Fairmount,  essay  on  Rain,  Evaporation, 
and  Filtration,.' Society's  Oold  Ma 

FJIRMS. 

1 .  Wm.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  Ontario  county, Plate,  i 

2.  Gteorge  W.  Coffin,  Amenia,  Dutchess  county, Plate, 

D&AIKINQ. 

Wm.  P.  Ottley,  Phelps,  2d  prem., 

FIELD  CROPS — WBEAT^  RYE,   AND  OATS. 

For  the  best  crop  of  winter  wheat,  4tVA  fLCj^es^  to.  Janris 
M.  Skinner,  Barre,  Orleans  county,  40  bushels,  16  Ibe.  per 
acre,  first  premium, 

For  the  best  crop  of  rye,  to  Hiram  Converse,  Jefferson  oo., 
SrVr  ^cres,  94  bushels,  first  premium, <••.•••....•  ^  ^ .. . 

For  the  best  crop  of  oats,  to  E.  M.  Bradley,  Ontario  county, 
for  Poland  oats,  2^%%  acres,  69  ^Vr  bushels  per  acre,  weighs 
ing  39  lbs.  per  bushel,  equal  to  Sbj\  bushels  per  acre  ot 
32  lbs.  per  bushel,  first  premium,,  ^ i, 

Second  best  crop,  to  E.  M.  Bradley,  Ontario  county,  for  comf 
ffion  oats,  82|  bushels  per  acre,  second  premium, 


Best  5  bushels  spring  wheat,  John  H.  ZimmermaB,  Pamelia, 

Jefferson  county, $& 

Second  do,  David  Coonradt,  Brunswick,  Rensselaer  county,  3 

Best  5  bushels  rye,  David  Coonradt, 5 

Second  do,  A.  £.  Van  Allen,  Greenbusb, 3 

Third  do,  Jacob  Wally,  Bethlehem, i 

Best  5  bushels  two-rowed  barley,  weight  55  lbs.  to  the  bushel, 

O.  Howland, 5 

Second  do,  weight  43  lbs.,  Wm.  Davidson,  Hartwiek,  Otsego 

county, 3 

Best  5  bushels  oats,  44|  lbs ,  David  Coonradt, i 

Second  do,  34^  lbs.,  Henry  Schoonmaker,  Albany  county,  • .  3 

Third  do,  Jacob  Wally,  Albany  county,  32^  lbs., 2 

Best  5  bushels  yellow  com,  60  lbs.,  Yolney  Burgess,  Chat- 
ham, Columbia  county,. . .  •  • 5 

Second  do,  60  lbs.,  0.  Howland,  Auburn,  Cayuga  county,..  3 
Third  do,  60  lbs.  per  bushel,  James  P.  Noxon,  White  Creek, 

Washmgton  county, 2 

Best  5  bushels  white  corn,  58  lbs.,  David  Coonradt,  Bruns- 
wick,   5 

Best  5  bushels  peas,  marrowfats,  0.  Howland, 5 

Best  5  bushels  large  white  beans  called  marrowfats,  David 

Coonradt, 5 

Third  best,  small  white  pea  bean,  David  Coonradt, 2 

Best  5  bushels  small  clover  seed,  64  lbs.,  0.  Howland, S 

Best  5  bushels  timothy  seed,  49j|  lbs.,  0.  Howland, 3 

Second  best  do,  46  lbs.,  J.  H.  Zimmerman  Pamelia,  Jefferson 

county,  ••. 2 

Discretionarff. 

Douw  Van  Vechten,  Mohawk,  for  best  quality  of  timothy  seed, 

Vol.  Trans. 
Henry  Schoonmaker,  Bethlehem,  best  5  bushels  buckwheat. 

Two  Vols.  Trans. 
William  Davidson,  Otsego  county,  for  5  bushels  good  quality 
ofbuckwheat, Vol.  Trans. 


JBi.  S5.  iiaywara}  jsngnion,  oaoDroe  coaniy,  snippea  m  sea 
son  for  the  exhibition,  white  winter  wheat,  red  spring 
wheat,  four  and  two  rowed  barley,  and  yellow  and  white 
corn,  5  bushels  each,  which  the  executive  committee  regret 
had  been  delayed  on  railroad.  After  the  Society  had  ad- 
journed, these  articles  arrived,  and  were  of  excellent  qua- 
lity,   Discretionary  Prem 

PAT  CATTLE  AND  SHEEP. 

Best  ox,  4  years  old  and  upwards,  John  Lee,  Cambridge^ 
Washington  county, 

Second  best  do.,  Thos.  Kimber,  Onondaga  county, .  •  • 

Third  best  do.,  Levi  Johnson,  Jefferson  county, 

Best  three  years  old  steer,  white  Durham,  Thomas  Kimber, 
Onondaga  county, 

Second  best  do.,  Nathaniel  Lynch,  Auburn, 

Third  best  do  ,  Nathaniel  Lynch,  Auburn, 

Best  fat  cow,  roan  Durham,  4  years  old,  Thos.  Kimber,  Onon- 
daga county, 

Second  best  do.,  W.  F.  Baker,  Henrietta,  Monroe  county,. . , 

Best  3  years  old  heifer,  Earl  &  Salisbury,  EUisburgh,  Jeffer- 
son county, 

Second  best  do.,  to  do., 

Best  spayed  heifer,  3  years  old,  Durham,  A.  Fitch,  Albany  co. 

Best  long  wool  sheep,  to  E.  Oazeley,  Clinton,  Dutchess  co.,. . 

Second  best  do  ,  Elias  W.  Cady,  Dryden,  Tompkins  co., 

Third  best  do.,  Sandford  Cook,  New-Scotland,  Albany  co.,. . 

Best  yearling  long  wool  sheep,  Wm.  F.  Baker,  Henrietta, .. 

Cross  breed  sheep,  Amos  C.  Wright,  Rensselaerville, 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Sheep— Best  long  wool  sheep  first  premium  to  E.  Gazely 

Clinton,  Dutchess  county, 

Middle  wool,  first  premium  to  Snowden  &  Charles,  Albanj 

Second  do.,  to  do., , 

Cross  Breed— First  premium  to  Obadiah  Howland,  Auburn 

Second  do.,  to  do., 

Hogs— Over  350  lbs.— First  premium  to  George  Swartz,  A 
bany, 


Second  do.,  to  J.  H.  ixardiner,  Albany, 3 

Less  than  350  lbs. — First  premium  to  Snowden  &  Charles, 

Albany, ^ ...... .  6 

Sides  of  beef— First  premium  to  Snowden  &  Charles, 5 

Second  do.,  to  do., 3 

Turkeys — ^First  premium  to  0.  Howland,  Auburn, : . .  2 

Second  do.,  to  E.  S.  Hay  ward,  Rochester, 1 

Geese — ^First  premium  to  Wm.  Davidson,  Hartwick,  Otsego 

county, 2 

Ducks — ^First  premium  to  Wm.  Davidson,  Hartwick,  Ots^o 

county, 2 

Several  fine  middle  wooled  carcases  were  exhibited  by  Patrick 
Downey,  of  Albany;  but  as  the  heads  and  feet  were  taken  off, 
no  prelum  could  be  awarded,  as  the  rules  of  the  Society  require 
them  to  be  dressed  with  them  on. 

FRUITS. 

^APPLES. 

Best  twenty  varieties,  £.  S.  Hay  ward,  Rochester,  Diploma  and    $4 

Second  best,  Wm.  Davidson,  Hartwick,  Otsego  county, 2 

Best    ten    varieties,  Robert    H.    Brown,   Greece,    Monroe 

county, . , Diploma  and      8 

Second  best,  W.  Ives,  Watertown, Thomas  and      1 

Best  dish  of  apples  (Northern  spy),  James  H.  Watts,  Roches- 
ter,...     '. S.  S.  medal. 

E.  S.  Hay  ward,  Rochester,  specimens  of  currant  wine  and 
Isabella  grape  wine, S.  8.  medal. 

POTATOES,  fcc. 

First  premium,  on  one  acre,  318  btishels,  quantity,  Peter 
Crispell,  Jr.,  Hurley,  Ulster  county, '. .     fS 

First  premium  oh  table  potatoes,  quality,  D.  A.  Bulkeley, 
Williamstown,  Mass., ...•••.... 8 

Best  acire  timothy  8eed,*Dbuw  Van  Vechten,  Fonda,  Montgo- 
mery county,  three  bushels  twenty-eight  quarts  to  the  acre,      5 

Clover  seed,  first  premium,  two  bushels  ten  quarts  to  the 
acre,  Douw  Van  Vechten, 6 


£.  Cheesebro,  for  corn  brooms, Yolume  ot  Transac 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 

CHEESE. 

First  premium  to  J.  I^es,    Hounsfield,  Jefferson  county 

Silver  cup,  yalued  ai 

Second  do ,  E.  F.  Carter,  Le  Ray,  Jefferson  county, . . , 

Silver  cup,  valued  ai 

J.  D.  &  H.  Cary,  a  discretionary  premium,  recommended,. . 

Volume  of  Transac 

BUTTER. 

First  premium  to  Noah  Hitchcock,  Homer,  Cortland  county 

Silver  cup,  valued  ai 
Second  do.  to   Jonas   Lasher,    Quaker    Springs,  Saratogi 

county, Silver  cup,  valued  ai 

Third  do.  to  Joseph  Daniels,  Greenfield,  Saratoga  county,  •, 
Discretionary  premium,  to  Abram  M.  Haight,  New  Lebanon 

Volume  of  Transact 


